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Art.  I. — Empyema — Death — Autopsy. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  send  the  following  notice  of  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion held  upon  the  body  of  a  young  man  of  this  place,  not  because  it 
possesses  any  novelty  or  is  worthy  of  special  notice  from  the  Profession ; 
but  more  particularly  to  direct  attention  to  like  cases,  as  well  as  show  the 
necessity  of  an  early  operation,  as  affording  the  only  possible  chance  of 
recovery  to  the  patient. 

D.  W.,  aged  16,  was  attacked  with  pneumonia  about  three  months 
since ;  and  though  I  was  unable  to  comply  with  a  request  to  visit  him 
during  the  former  part  of  his  sickness,  I  learned  that  he  was  very  sick. 
Being  in  the  vicinity  some  time  afterward,  I  called  in  at  the  request  of 
friends  and  found,  from  physical  signs,  a  state  of  hepatization  of  the  right 
lung,  though  the  pain  during  the  first  few  days  of  his  sickness,  had  been 
invariably  in  the  left  lung.  As  I  could  discover  no  signs  of  empyema,  I 
made  a  prescription  and  left.  On  the  31st  of  May,  however,  I  was  again 
requested  to  see  the  patient  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  tumor  forming  a 
little  external  to  the  right  breast.  Upon  a  short  examination,  I  deter- 
mined upon  the  character  of  its  contents,  and  the  patient  and  friends 
vol.  ir.         1 
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being  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  opened.  I  determined  upon  com- 
plying with  th^ir  request?,  when,  to  the  surprise  oi  all,  we  found  the 
patient  rapidly  sinking,  and  in  halt  an  hour  he  expired.  I  immediately 
made  preparations  for  and  opened  the  side,  whereupon  about  two  gallons 
oi  pus  were  discharged,  the  first  quite  thin,  the  last  very  thick.  The  pus 
had  made  its  way  into  the  right  axilla,  and  occupied  also  the  whole  right 
cavity  of  the  chest,  there  being  uo  vestige  of  the  lung  left. 

I  was  prevented  from  making  any  further  examination  of  the  body  by 
the  interference  of  the  relatives,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  any  other 
part.  The  patient  partook  of  quite  a  hearty  dinner  a  short  time  before 
he  died,  and  was  quite  sure,  that  if  I  had  opened  his  side,  he  would  re- 
cover. 

Yours.  C. 


Art.  II. —  Conge  lital  Hypertrophy  of  the  Fraenum  Prceputii,  prevent- 
ing sexual  intercourse — Operation  by  R.  C.  Rockwell.  M.  D.,  Troy 
Pa. 

Mr.  R .  aged  30.  married  two  years,  called  at  my  office  to  consult 

me  on  a  "  peculiar  arrangement "  oi  his  penis,  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  consummate  the  inarriao-e  act.  On  examination,  I  found 
the  framum  preputii  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  and  attached  by  it< 
rior  extiemirv.  close  to  the  vero-e  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  so 
short  that  the  glans.  even  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the  organ,  was  turned 
almost  at  a  right  angle  on  the  body  of  the  penis. 

He  stated  that  during  erections,  which  were  rather  frequent,  the  organ 
became  bent  "nearly  double."  and  very  painful.     He  had  attempted  con- 
nection with  different  women  before  his  marriage,  and  always  attributed 
the  failure,  which  was  sure   to  follow,  to  the   fact  "  that  he  was  a  green 
hand."     He  says  that  he  had  consulted  a  number  of  Surgeons  and  was 
by  all  of  them  that  there  was  no  help  for  him. 
I  advised  division  of  the  fncnum;  be  consented,  and  I  divided  it  from 
ind  forwards  with  one  stroke  of  the  curved  scissors,  when  the  glaus 
immediately  turned  up  into  a  line  with  the  body  of  the  penis.     The  next 
I  his  wife,  when,  to  his  great  joy,  lie  discovered  that 
although  be   had  the  benefit  of  no  previous  experience  to  serve  as  a 
was  do  difficulty  in  consummating  the  act. 
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Art.  III. — Review  of  "  Vidal  on  Venereal"— ~  Translated  and  Edited 
by  George  0.  Blickman,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  of  London,  and  Physician  to  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  Dispensaries,  New  York. 

This  work,  issued  by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  in  their  usual  fine  style,  is 
embellished  with  a  number  of  unusually  line  colored  lithographs,  besides 
many  wood  cuts.  A  full  review  cannot  be  made  in  any  reasonable  space 
of  time  or  of  paper,  because  on  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  constant  reference  to  the  opinions  of  other  writers,  so 
that  whoever  shall  attempt  to  make  a  complete  review  of  Vidal,  as  edited 
by  Blackman,  will  have  to  review  with  it,  all  the  principal  records  of 
these  diseases  from  Fernel  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  Ricord  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  object  of  this  article  is  confined,  therefore,  to  a  notice 
of  one  or  two  points  as  specimens ;  simply  remarking  with  regard  to  the 
work  in  general,  that  it  is  remarkably  full  in  its  references  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  all  the  great  surgeons  and  writers  on  these  points,  both 
of  Europe  and  America;  and  though  a  thoughtless  practitioner  would 
be  confused  in  the  crowd  of  conflicting  authorities,  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment will  find  it  a  library  in  itself,  full  of  valuable  hints  and  landmarks 
whereby  he  may  assist  his  own  experience  and  reason  to  unravel  the 
knotty  points,  and  decide  on  the  more  difficult  questions  arising  in  vene- 
real surgery. 

The  introduction  contains  a  long  account  of  the  war  on  the  subject  of 
"  syphilization,"  or  the  induction  of  an  artificial  insusceptibility  from 
syphilis  by  inoculating  the  disease,  as  small  pox  is  rendered  impossible 
by  vaccination.  This  proposition  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  hell  of  syph- 
ilis whereon  the  French  nation  might  rush  without  danger,  to  Mahom- 
et's paradise,  and  the  arms  of  the  houris,  of  course  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. M.  Ricord  openly  opposed  it,  declaring  that  the  pus  of  chancre 
was  inevitably  contagious,  no  matter  how  many  previous  inoculations 
there  had  been.  His  opponents,  however,  succeeded  in  producing  one 
case  of  inoculation,  which  seemed  at  least,  to  be  thoroughly  prophylac- 
tic, for  M.  Ricord  failed  to  produce  a  chancre  on  him  by  seven  inocu- 
lations. 

"  The  pus  of  chancre,  (says  M.  Ricord)  is  inevitably  inocidable.  The 
matter  of  varila  and  vaccina,  finds  those  who  absolutely  resist  its  action, 
the  pus  of  chancre  none ;  all  men  are  equal  before  chancre.     It  was  as 
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you  observe,  a  kind  of  political  constitution  which  he  imposed  upon  syph- 
ilis ;  it  was  his  constitutional  chart." 

Now,  behold  on  a  certain  day,  he  is  startled  by  a  revolutionary  fact 
which  breaks  down  this  equality  and  subjects  his  patients  to  other  laws  I 
I  understand,  gentlemen,  why  this  legislator  resisted  this  new  fact ;  I  ap- 
preciate his  war-like  ardor.  I  comprehend  why  he  would  have  his  battle 
of  Saltzback,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  a  new  campaign  in  Italy.  At 
the  first  announcement  of  the  threatening  immunity,  he  entered  his  pro- 
test, and  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Hospital  du  Midi,  re-echoed  his  defiances 
his  challenges,  "  I  wait,"  he  remarked,  that  they  may  show  me  an  indi- 
vidual syphilized  and  insusceptible  of  the  action  of  the  virus  who  will  go 
before  the  clinique  "  of  the  Hospital  du  Midi  and  defy  me  in  camp 
with  the  toeapons  of  my  choice." 

"  This  challenge  was  repeated  on  the  12th  of  August  by  the  Union 
Medicate.  M.  Auzias  accepted  it.  On  the  23d.  of  September,  M.  Ric- 
ord  declared  he  was  waiting.  The  Editor  of  the  Union  Medicate 
exclaimed,  Facts,  facts,  give  us  facts  rather  than  theories.  And  then, 
gentlemen,  on  the  4th  of  November,  M.  Ricord  proclaimed  that  the 
experiments  had  been  commenced,  and  that  the  result  would  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Journal.  Search  it  well,  and  this  communication  cannot 
be  found.  *  *  *  As  if  to  break  this  silence,  on  the  0th 
of  December,  M,  Marchal  wrote  to  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  that  M. 
Laval  had  presented  himself  to  M.  Ricord,  that  the  latter  had  made  on 
him  at  two  different  localities  seven  punctures,  and  had  inserted  three 
hinds  of  pus  of  undoubted  virulence  without  any  results."  (p.p. 
45  and  46.) 

This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  triumph  to  the  sypbilizers.  It  went 
far  to  prove  that  syphilization  was  possible  in  some  cases.  However,  it 
practically  was  of  no  avail,  for  this  kind  of  prophylaxis  failed  to  secure 
others  from  contagion-;  and  M.  Laval  himself  afterwards  lost  his  acquired 
immunity  and  contracted  a  true  chancre. 

Another  objection  to  the  practice  is  that  the  localization  of  the  disease 
in  the  chancre  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  there  are  facts  to  render  it 
probable  that  a  chancre,  even  when  it  is  early  destroyed,  occasionly  taints 
the  system  and  ruinously  brings  on  the  train  of  secondary  affections 
The  author  seems  to  have  established  this  fact,  and  if  it  is  so,  then  inocu- 
lation for  syphilis  is  not  safe. 

The  author  adopts  an  ingenious  treatment  for  those  pains  in  the  ure- 
thra ^hich  sometimes  annoy  the  patient  60  severely  after  a  gonorrhoea 
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has  been  cured.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  practical  usefulness  as  any  one 
will  testify  who  has  met  a  severe  case,  that  it  is  worth  rehearsing.  He 
says,  "  I  have  observed  that  patients  suffering  from  urethral  pains,  either 
as  the  result  of  blennorrhagia,  or  from  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  often  compress  the  penis  with  their  fingers,  and  they 
have  declared  that  in  this  way  they  obtain  true  relief.  Again  I  had 
observed,  as  have  other  surgeons,  that  calculous  patients  compress  the 
glans ;  that  they  stretch  the  penis  and  thus  strive  to  ease  their  anguish. 
From  this  I  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  constant  compression. 
This  I  effect  by  the  methodical  application  round  the  penis  of  little  bands 
of  diachylon  plaster,  as  follows :  Each  little  band  should  not  be  more 
than  four  lines  in  width :  its  length  should  be  sufficient  to  encircle  the 
penis  so  as  to  permit  the  ends  to  lap  under  the  penis ;  the  dressing  is 
thus  rendered  more  solid  and  the  urethral  compression  more  certain. 
The  bands  should  lap  over  each  other,  second  covering  a  third  of  the 
first,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  The  compression  should  be  very  decided, 
but  not  carried  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prevent  the  patient  from  urina- 
ting.  These  bands  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  possible,  until 
the  pains  have  ceased  at  least  three  days.  This  method  is  chiefly  suc- 
cessful when  the  pain  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  antiscro- 
tal  portion  of  the  urethra ;  when  it  is  seated  in  the  perineum,  there  is 
less  chance  of  causing  it  to  disappear.  *  *  *  * 

I  should  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  pain  may  be  caused  by  the 
remnants  of  an  inflammation,  in  which  case,  leeching  will  be  preferable 
to  compression," 

In  treating  of  orchitis,  the  author  gives  some  useful  hints  respecting 
the  diagnosis  of  the  tissues  involved  in  different  cases. 

1st.  Where  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  affected.  This  being  a  true  inflam- 
mation of  a  serous  membrane  and  is  diagnosed  hj  the  sharp  and  constant 
character  of  the  pain,  the  tense  elastic  condition  of  the  sac,  and  the 
muddy  and  bloody  character  of  the  serum,  that  distends  it.  This  variety 
is  relieved  by  puncturing  the  sac. 

2d.  Where  the  epididymis  is  affected.  This  can  be  diagnosed  by  its 
position  in  reference  to  the  testicle,  and  by  the  fact  that  being  a  loose 
distensible  tissue,  it  forms  a  larger  tumor  when  inflamed  than  the  testicle 
proper  does. 

3d.  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  testis.  In  this  form  the 
organ  retains  its  shape ;  and  in  consequence  of  being  confined  in  the 
dense,  firm  tunica  albuginea,  it  does  not  form  so  large  a  tumor  as  the 
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preceeding  varieties.  The  author  is  at  variance  with  M.  Yelpeau  respec- 
ting the  treatment.  The  former  punctures,  not  only  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
but  the  body  of  the  testis  itself,  cutting  the  fibrous  envelope  and  allow- 
ing the  tubular  tissue  within,  (which  he  considers  is  in  a  state  of  great 
compression  and  strangulation)  to  expand  and  free  itself  from  what  he 
supposes  to  be  injurious  pressure.  Never  having  seen  this  measure  tried 
we  cannot  speak  authoritatively  about  it;  but  from  a  priori  considera- 
tion, we  should  be  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  practice. 
It  is  not  always  desirable  to  remove  pressure  from  an  inflamed  part.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  in  certain  conditions  an  important  means  of  cure,  by 
mechanically  preventing  the  hyperemia.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  facts 
must  settle  the  question,  and  the  enthusiastic  writer  declares  that  he  has 
punctured  four  hundred  testes  without  a  single  unpleasant  consequence. 
And  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  pressure  is  desirable  in 
certain  stages  of  inflammation,  vet  when  the  tissues  have  become  clogged 
and  packed  with  plastic  effusion,  pressure  results  in  supination  or  gan- 
grene ;  and  then  an  incision  alonsx  the  tunica,  albuirinea  mio-ht  be  a  most 
salutary  measure. 


Art.  V. —  On  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Sciatica,  their  Pathology,  Symp- 
toms and  Treatment.  By  Henry  William  Fuller,  M.  D.,  Cantab. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London;  Assist- 
ant Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc.  &c.  8  vo.  p.  p.  322. 
Republished  by  Samuel  S.  &  William  Wood,  X.  Y.,  1S54. 

We  congratulate  the  Medical  Profession  on  having  added  to  our  liter- 
ature,  a  highly  valuable  work,  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  liheu- 
matism. 

The  practitioner  has  long  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  philosophical 
insight  into  the  causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  this  obscure,  painful, 
but  frequent  malady.     Owing  to  the  unsettled  Btate  of  its  pathology,  its 

atment  has  mostly  been  empyrical  and  frequently  unsuccessful. 

In  reference  to  the  aetiology  of  Rheumatism,  our  author  first  under- 

-  to  refute,  and  in  our  humble  opinion  successfully,  the  prevalent 

notion  that  exposure  to  cold  is  sufficient  to  induce  an  immediate  attack 

of  the  disease.     Tims  it  must  be  admitted  that  Rheumatism  often  occurs 

without  the  slightest  exposure;  and  though  there  may  hare  been  such 
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an  exposure  at  first,  fresh  joints  are  attacked  long  after  all  exposure  has 
ceased. 

Our  author  gives  in  his  unqualified  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  which 
seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground  with  the  profession,  and  more  consis- 
tent with  the  train  of  physical  events,  that  Rheumatism  is  referable  to 
the  irritation  of  a  morbid  matter  in  the  blood,  generated  in  the  system 
by  impaired  or  perverted  assimilation,  and  vicious  metamorphic  action. 

Upon  this  subject,  our  author  labors  somewhat  zealously,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  to  present  him  in  a  more  acceptable  light  to  our  readers 
than  by  making  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  itself. 

"  On  what  then  do  the  symptoms  of  Rheumatism  depend  ?  If  cer- 
tain substances  are  introduced  into  the  circulation,  fever  is  set  up,  rigors 
often  occur,  and  inflammatory  symptoms  very  shortly  intervene  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body ;  symptoms  which  vary  in  intensity  and  locality, 
.according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  poison.  And  if  the  blood 
be  altered  in  character,  it  is  practically  the  same,  whether  it  contain  mat- 
ters foreign  to  the  system,  and  altogether  morbid  in  kind,  or  whether  it 
contain  an  excess  only  of  some  material,  a  certain  amount  of  which  is 
■compatible  with  health.  In  either  case,  it  is  unhealthy  and  poisonous  in 
its  nature ;  in  either  case  it  contains  a  '  materies  morbi,'  which  may  not 
only  produce  fever,  or  the  symptoms  of  general  derangement,  but,  if 
irritating  in  its  nature,  may  give  rise  to  local  inflammatory  symptoms. 
Assuming,  then,  that  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood  may  account 
for  the  pain,  inflammation,  and  the  curious  train  of  symptoms  which 
constitute  an  attack  of  acute  Rheumatism,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
such  a  condition  does  actually  exist  in  this  disease,  and  that  it  is  mostly 
if  not  wholly,  referable  to  constitutional  causes. 

"  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Rheumatism  are  quite  char- 
acteristic of  a  disease  dependent  on  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  circulating 
fluid.  Its  attacks  are  ushered  in  by  premonitory  fever ;  its  local  symp- 
toms are  erratic,  and  yet  remarkably  symmetrical  in  their  arrangement; 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  other  internal  organs  are  affected ;  and  when 
metastasis  occurs,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  such  as  are  met  with 
under  similar  circumstances  in  diseases  known  to  be  connected  with  a 
vitiated  blood. 

"  So  also  in  regard  to  the  erratic  nature  of  the  articular  inflammation. 
When  inflammatory  action  is  excited  by  a  truly  local  cause,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  blow,  nobody  ever  imagines  that  it  can  possibly  subside  in 
the  spot  first  affected,  and  reappear  in  some  distant  part  of  the  body. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  when  any  mischief  is  really 
local,  the  inflammation  is  also  local  and  stationary.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  the  blood  is  poisoned,  as  when  pus,  for  instance,  has  been  taken 
into  the  circulation,  we  are  never  surprised  at  the  occurrence  of  symp- 
toms in  any  part,  however  distant  from  the  original  seat  of  mischief, 
inasmuch  as  the  poison  circulates  with  the  blood  to  every  tissue  of  the 
body,  and  may  irritate  and  ultimately  excite  inflammation  in  several  parte 
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successively.  Thus  the  joints,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, may  be  affected  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  whilst  the  functions 
of  the  skin,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  may  be  also  more  or  less  inter- 
fered with.     Such  also  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Rheumatism. 

"  On  the  same  ground  the  symmetry  of  the  local  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease affords  additional  evidence  of  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  circula- 
ting fluid.  For  if  the  blood  itself  be  at  fault,  it  is  but  consistent  with 
reason  to  suppose  that,  permeating  as  it  does  every  tissue  of  the  body,  it 
should  ultimately  give  rise  to  similar  changes  in  parts  corresponding  in 
function  and  organisation,  whereas,  under  any  other  supposition,  the 
proneness  of  the  disease  to  affect  similar  parts  on  either  side  of  the  body 
is  utterly  inexplicable.  The  peculiarity  in  question  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  W.  Budd  to  obtain  in  all  disorders  connected  with  a  vitiated  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation,  and  why  take  exception  to  Rheumatism ;  why 
exclude  a  disease  presenting  such  curious  illustrations  of  the  fact? 

"  If  further  proof  were  required,  I  might  refer  to  the  analogy  between 
rheumatism  and  gout. 

"  So  curiously  do  these  two  disorders  coincide,  so  imperceptible  in  cer- 
tain eases  is  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  there  is  no 
little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  them.  In  both  an  hereditary 
taint  may  frequently  be  traced ;  in  both,  the  fever  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local  mischief;  in  both,  the  joints 
are  the  parts  principally  affected,  and  the  inflammation,  which  is  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  observes  a  remarkable  symmetry  in  its  attacks ;  in  both, 
internal  organs  are  often  implicated,  and  in  both,  anomalous  symptoms  of 
a  similar  character  occur  whenever  metastasis  takes  place.  And  not  only 
so : — Their  affinity  becomes  even  more  apparent  when  their  history  is 
more  closelv  and  accnratelv  examined.  For  it  is  then  found  that  whilst 
children  of  gouty  parents  are  peculiarly  subject  to  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
the  offspring  of  a  rheumatic  stock  no  less  frequently  show  symptoms  of 
that  hybrid  disorder,  rheumatic  gout,  and  in  some  instances  of  unequivo- 
cal o-oi.it.  Such  a  striking  analogy  between  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
disorders  is  surely  sufficient  to  warrant  our  assuming  a  similarity  of  cause, 
and  as  in  gout  the  existence  of  a  materies  morbi  is  admitted,  our  view  is 
confirmed,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  poison  in  the  blood  in  rheumatism. 

*•  Whence  then,  does  this  poison  arise  ?  From  what  source  and  by  what 
means  does  the  blood  become  vitiated  '. 

"  There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  rheumatism  which 
point  to  its  being  of  cnstiotutional  origin. 

"  The  earliest  and  most  frequent  victims  of  the  disease,  even  when  con- 
sidering themselves  in  tolerable  health,  are  apt  to  experience  symptoms 
most  clearly  denoting  functional  derangement.  Though  strong,  perhaps, 
and  equal  to  much  bodily  exertion,  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes,  are  prone  to  perspire,  and  their  perspiration  has  a 
sour  disagreeable  odor,  whilst  their  urine,  though  usually  clear  when 
passed,  not  unfrequr-ntly  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  rod  brick-dust  sediment, 
a  sediment  of  the  lithates  and  lactates.  So  constantly  are  these  symp- 
toms associated  with  a  tendency  to  rheumatism,  that  they  have  been 
recognised  as  indicative  of  a  "  rheumatic  diathesis,"  or,  in  other  words,  of 
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a  state  of  constitution  peculiarly  prone  to  the  incursion  of  rheumatism* 
And  it  has  been  observed  that  in  persons  so  predisposed,  the  heart  is 
irritable,  and  prone  to  take  on  inflammatory  action,  and  that  even  when 
it  is  not  attacked  by  inflammation,  its  nutrition  is  apt  to  become  per- 
verted, its  valves  more  or  less  diseased,  and  the  walls  thickened  in  conse- 
quence. Moreover,  erratic  pains  ensue  on  the  slightest  derangement  of 
the  general  health,  and  are  relieved  not  by  any  specific  treatment,  but  by 
shower-baths,  or  tonics,  or  whatever  tends  to  improve  the  general  health. 

"  Again,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  whereas  certain  persons  are  subject 
to  rheumatism,  others  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  of  the  same 
age  and  sex,  living  in  the  same  locality,  sometimes  even  in  the  very  same 
house,  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  following  the 
same  pursuits,  placed,  in  short,  in  a  precisely  similar  position  with  regard 
to  external  influences,  remain  perfectly  free  from  the  disease. 

"  And  again,  that  certain  persons,  who,  during  the  whole  of  their  pre- 
vious existence  have  lived  in  perfect  immunity  from  the  disease,  become 
suddenly  tormented  with  it  on  changing:  their  mode  of  living:,  or  from 
some  less  obvious  cause,  whilst  others  who  had  long  labored  under  this 
affliction,  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  enemy  in  an  equally  remarkable 
and  mysterious  manner. 

"  From  these  general  facts  alone  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  materies 
morbi  on  which  the  symptoms  of  rheumatism  depend,  is  generated  under 
certain  circumstances  in  the  system,  and  is  so  generated  as  a  result  of 
some  obscure  constitutional  peculiarity,  some  particular  form  of  malas- 
similation. 

"  There  are  other  facts  of  a  different  character  which  bear  just  as  strongly 
on  the  solution  of  this  question.  It  has  now  been  established  beyond 
dispute,  that  rheumatism,  like  gout,  is  distinctly  hereditary.  And  if  the 
general  law  of  hereditary  affections,  as  Dr.  Holland  asserts,  be  that  so 
ably  developed  by  Dr.  Prichard,  viz.,  that  "  all  original  connate  bodily 
peculiarities  tend  to  become  hereditary,  while  changes  in  the  organic 
structure  of  the  individual,  from  external  causes  during  life,  end  with 
him,  and  have  no  influence  on  his  progeny,"  it  follows  that  rheumatism, 
being  a  hereditary  disease,  must  be  in  its  nature  constitutional. 

"  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  its  constitutional  origin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  variable  and  often  long  duration  of  the  disorder.  For  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  the  materies  morbi  may  be  generated  de  nova  in  the  sys- 
tem, the  leng  continuance  and  frequent  recurrence  of  the  articular  symp- 
toms are  altogether  inexplicable.  If  the  disease  were  dependent  on  a 
poison  introduced  into  the  system  from  without,  it  should  manifest  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  disorders  which  acknowledge  such  an  origin;  it 
should  occur  more  or  less  periodically  or  epidemically;  it  should  run  a 
somewhat  regular  and  definite  course,  and  should  confer  upon  a  person, 
who  has  once  experienced  its  attacks,  an  immunity  from,  or  partial  pro- 
tection against,  its  future  invasion.  But  rheumatism  is  always  met  with 
sporadically;  its  career  is  remarkably  variable  and  uncertain ;  and  so  far 
from  a  well-developed  attack  affording  protection  against  its  future  inva- 
sion, it  is  generally  believed,  that  a  person  who  has  once  been  subjected 
to  its  influence  is  peculiarly  liable  afterwards  to  its  invasion.     And  if, 
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which  is  the  only  other  supposition,  the  disease  were  dependent  on  the 
irritation  of  a  matter  resulting  from  temporary  suspension  of  the  skin's 
function,  it  should  surely  subside  on  the  re-establishment  of  free  cutane- 
ous action;  the  more  so,  as  in  a  well-developed  attack,  the  perspiration  is 
constant  and  excessive. 

"  As,  then,  it  appears  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  mate- 
ries  morbi  is  generated  in  the  system  as  a  product  of  malassimilation,  or 
faulty  metamorphic  action,  the  next  points  for  consideration  are  those 
which  serve  to  indicate  its  nature. 

"  A  suggestion  was  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  has  been  adopted  and 
enlarged  upon  by  Dr.  Todd  in  his  Croonian  Lectures,  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  are  referable  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  which 
is  developed  too  freely  in  the  system  in  consequence  of  imperfect  assimi- 
lation, and  accumulates  in  the  blood  by  reason  of  defective  cutaneous 
action.  "  It  is  no  wonder,''  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  that  as  lactic  acid  is  imper- 
fectly excreted  through  its  natural  channels,  in  consequence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  cold  in  checking  perspiration,  and  is  too  freely  developed  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  should  accumulate  in  the  blood  and  become  elimina- 
ted at  every  point.  Moreover,  the  long  continuance  of  the  causes  which 
produce  the  defective  cutaneous  secretion  and  the  deranged  gastric  one, 
will  give  rise  to  the  development  of  lactic  acid  in  the  secondary  processes 
of  assimilation,  thus  infecting  the  blood  from  every  source,  and  tending 
to  perpetuate  the  diathesis.'1 

w<  Xow,  although  the  poison  which  gives  rise  to  rheumatism  has  not 
hitherto  received  actual  demonstration,  yet  many  facts  conduce  to  a  belief 
in  its  identity  with  some  natural  excretion  of  the  skin.  In  advanced  life, 
when,  from  want  of  energy  in  the  system,  the  skin's  action  is  readily 
interfered  with,  pain  or  stirmess  is  so  constantly  produced  by  a  draught 
of  cold  air,  and  subsides  so  soon  after  reaction  has  taken  place,  that  we 
are  bound  to  admit  its  intimate  connection  with  temporary  suspension  of 
cutaneous  action.  Moreover,  rheumatism  is  so  common  among  persons 
suffering  from  renal  disease,  and  other  complaints  accompanied  by  a  harsh 
inactive  condition  of  the  skin,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  its  ap- 
pearance, under  such  circumstances,  with  the  cessation  of  free  cutaneous 
transpiration. 

"  The  means  which  nature  adopts  for  its  relief,  and  the  circumstances 
which  attend  their  imperfect  development,  are  also  suggestive  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  secretion.  No  sooner  is  a 
person  attacked  by  the  disease  than  excessive  perspiration  is  set  up,  as  if 
with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  some  peccant  matter,  and  the  secretion  is 
most  profuse  at  the  very  part  where  local  inflammation  is  taking  place. 
If  the  perspiration  be  checked,  or  take  place  irregularly  or  imperfectly, 
the  disease  is  protracted,  and  is  rarely  got  rid  of  until  free  cutaneous 
action  has  been  reestablished.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  as  the  skin  is  the 
peculiar  emunctory  of  lactic  acid,  that  in  it  we  have  discovered  the  actual 
materies  morbi.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  no  less  than  the  history  of  its  rarer  modifications,  are  calcula- 
ted to  point  to  some  excretion  of  the  skin  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
rheumatic  inflammation. 
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"  But  although  a  specific  poison,  generated  in  the  system  as  the  result 
of  faulty  metamorphic  action,  is  the  primary  or  proximate  cause  of  rheu- 
matism, and  constitutes  the  actual  materies  morbi,  yet  many  agencies 
may  conduce  to  the  formation  of  the  poison  and  to  its  retention  in  the 
system,  and  many  circumstances  may  render  the  body  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  its  influence.  These  are  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease.  Of  all  such  causes,  an  inherited  rheumatic  taint  is  unques- 
tionably the  strongest.  It  exerts  its  influence  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely ; 
and  few  who  have  succeeded  to  this  unfortunate  inheritance,  but  at  some 
period  of  their  life  exhibit  symptoms  of  that  peculiar  state  of  system 
which  has  been  recognised  under  the  title  of  the  "  rheumatic  diathesis.'1 
Thus,  many  varieties  of  functional  disturbance,  many  forms  of  hepatic 
and  uterine  derangement,  and  those  diseases  of  the  kidney  connected 
with  albuminous  urine,  by  impairing  the  general  health,  perverting  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  interfering,  more  or  less,  with 
the  skin's  action,  may  become  active  agents  in  the  production  of  this  pre- 
disposition. Their  morbid  effects  are  not  confined  to  these  particular 
organs — to  the  liver,  the  uterus,  or  the  kidneys :  one  part  of  the  animal 
economy  hinges  so  closely  on  the  other,  that  local  mischief  occasions  gen- 
eral disturbance,  and  under  certain  circumstances  appears  to  induce  a 
state  of  system  favorable  to  the  generation  of  rheumatic  poison ;  a  state 
of  system  arising,  be  it  observed,  not  as  a  direct  and  immediate  conse- 
quence of  suspended  secretion,  but  as  a  sequel  of  perverted  function 
gradually  taken  on  by  the  system  generally,  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
or  morbid  local  action.* 

"Thus  it  would  appear  that  cold  and  other  external  agencies  are  only 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  rheumatism,  and  that  the  primary, 
proximate,  or  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  is  the  presence  of  a  morbid 
matter  in  the  blood,  generated  in  the  system  as  the  product  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  malassimilation — of  vicious  metamorphic  action.  This  poison  it 
is  which  excites  the  fever,  and  produces  all  the  pains  and  local  inflamma- 
tions which  are  often  found  associated  in  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  If 
the  rheumatic  virus  be  present  in  small  quantity  only,  it  may  cause  little 
more  than  wandering  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  may  scarcely  induce  any 
perceptible  fever,  whilst  if  it  exist  in  larger  quantities,  it  rarely  fails  to 
cause  febrile  disturbance,  and  to  excite  inflammation  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  In  that  respect,  however,  its  effects  are  found  to  vary  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes,  though  it  cause  great  febrile  excitement,  its 
local  agency  may  be  confined  to  the  production  of  external  articular 
inflammation ;  at  others  it  may  fail  to  produce  arthritis,  but  may  give 
rise  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  heart;  and  at  others,  again,  carditis  may 

*  The  phenomena  of  gonorrhoea  afford  an  admirable  example  of  how  local 
diseases  may  gradually  give  rise  to  general  derangement  of  the  system,  and  so 
to  the  production  of  the  peccant  matter  of  rheumatism.  So  constantly  is  rheu- 
matism associated  with  gonorrhoea,  that  many  rheumatic  persons,  on  contract- 
ing that  disease,  can  predict  with  amazing  accuracy  the  accession  of  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  their  joints,  and  not  unfrequently  of  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, such  as  is  apt  to  accompany  rheumatism  in  unhealthy  or  cachectic 
persons. 
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be  one  only  out  of  several  internal  inflammations  which  it  sets  up  coinci- 
dently  with  extensive  articular  mischief.  Moreover,  there  appear  good 
grounds  for  believing  that,  as  in  some  eases,  it  gives  rise  to  excessive 
febrile  disturbance  for  days  prior  to  the  accession  of  articular  inflamma- 
tion, and  repeatedly  without  exciting  inflammation  of  the  heart,  so  in 
certain  instances  it  may  excite  the  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  wherebv 
rheumatic  fever  is  characterized,  without  producing,  from  first  to  last,  the 
slightest  concurrent  local  inflammation,  whether  of  the  joints  or  of  the 
heart,  or  any  other  organ." 

His  second  chapter  is  on  the  hereditary  character  of  Rheumatism,  upon 
which  we  shall  make  no  comments  for  the  present. 

From  his  third  chapter  on  the  seat  of  rheumatism,  we  shall  make  the 
following:  valuable  extracts: 

"But  not  only  does  the  rheumatic  virus  obey  the  general  law  of 
poisons,  in  that  its  action  is  not  limited  to  any  one  texture  or  organ  of 
the  body,  it  further  resembles  this  class  of  agents  in  displaying  a  parti- 
ality for  a  particular  texture,  and  particular  organs  upon  which  it  fixes  in 
preference  to  others.  Such  a  texture  is  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  aponeurotic  sheaths,  the  fasciae,  the  capsu- 
les of  the  joints,  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  and  the  fibro-serous  mem- 
branes in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  parts,  therefore,  most  commonly 
affected,  are  the  joints  and  their  surrounding  structures,  the  valvular 
apparatus  of  the  heart,  and  the  fibro-serous  covering  of  the  heart,  the 
strong  white  glistening  sac  of  the  pericardium. 

"The  reason  of  this  predilection  of  the  rheumatic  poison  for  the  fibrous 
and  fibro-serous  textures  throughout  the  body,  is  not  at  first  sight  obvi- 
ous, nor  indeed,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  can  we  assign  to  it 
other  than  a  conjectural  cause.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  tex- 
tures most  commonly  implicated  in  rheumatism,  are  all  examples  of  the 
albuminous  and  gelatinous  tissues,  from  the  decomposition  of  which,  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body,  are  formed  those  secondary  organic  com- 
pounds, the  lithic  and  lactic  acids,  with  which  gout  and  rheumatism  are 
intimately  connected.  And  as  it  is  but  consistent  with  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  assimilation,  to  suppose  that  each 
tissue  selects  from  the  blood,  and  appropriates  to  itself  such  matters  as 
correspond  with  it  in  chemical  constitution,  we  may  readily  conceive  that 
some  peculiar  attraction  may  be  exerted  by  the  fibrous  and  fibro-serous 
textures  for  compounds,  such  as  the  lithic  and  lactic  acids,  to  which  they 
bear  so  strong  an  affinity. 

"There  are  some  curious  facts  in  connection  with  this  subject  which 
require  particular  notice.  It  has  long  been  observed,  not  only  that  the 
joints  and  their  surrounding  structures  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
affected  by  rheumatism,  but  that  some  joints  are  more  prone  than  others 
to  be  attacked.  Those  joints,  for  instance,  which  are  most  exposed,  as 
the  knees,  the  feet  and  the  ankles,  the  wrists  and  the  hands,  are  the  parts 
most  commonly  implicated;  next  in  order,  perhaps,  follow  the  elbows, 
and  then  the  shoulders  and  the  hips.     The  larger  joints  suffer  more  fre~ 
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quently  than  the  small,  and  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  and  fingers  more 
commonly  than  those  of  the  feet. 

"  Those  joints,  again,  which  have  been  the  seat  of  local  mischief,  are 
more  than  ordinarily  apt  to  suffer.  Thus,  a  man  falls  down  and  sprains 
his  ankle  or  his  knee,  and  after  a  time,  with  care  and  attention,  he  en- 
tirely regains  the  use  of  the  part,  and  experiences  no  inconvenience  from 
his  injury.  But  if  he  is  afterwards  attacked  by  rheumatism,  the  joint 
which  had  been  formerly  injured  is  almost  certain  to  be  affected,  and  will 
be  so  in  every  subsequent  attack,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  the 
very  part  in  which  the  earliest  local  symptoms  are  manifested. 

'•  The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  those  parts  which  are  chiefly  exer- 
cised, and  especially  when  the  exercise  has  been  violent  and  long  continued, 
Blacksmiths,  for  instance,  who  wield  a  heavy  hammer,  very  generally  suffer 
most  in  the  joints  of  the  arms ;  washerwomen  in  the  joints  of  the  hands 
and  fingers ;  gardeners,  and  others  accustomed  to  digging  or  stooping^ 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  lumbago  and  sciatica;  and  postmen,  and  others, 
much  employed  in  walking,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  rheumatism  of  the 
legs.  In  all  these  cases  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  affected  is  unusually 
exalted,  their  power  of  attracting  and  separating  from  the  blood  such 
matters  as  correspond  with  them  in  chemical  constitution  is  proportiona- 
bly  increased,  and  hence,  the  reason  of  their  being  affected  prior  and  in 
preference  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

"Another  fact  to  which  especial  attention  was  first  directed  by  Dr.  W. 
Budd  is,  that  ccetaris  paribus,  corresponding  parts  of  the  body  are  simi- 
larly affected.  If  one  knee  is  attacked,  it  is  probable,  that  ere  the  close 
of  the  disease,  more  particularly  if  of  long  duration,  the  other  will  be- 
come implicated  in  the  mischief;  if  one  wrist  suffers,  the  other  will 
eventually  suffer  also.  Nor  is  it  strange  if  the  local  affection  be  due  to 
the  irritative  property  of  any  matter  in  the  blood,  that  parts  which  cor- 
respond in  function  aud  organization,  and  are  equally  subjected  to  the 
same  cause  of  irritation,  should  suffer  equally  and  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  "only  surprising  that  any  one  should  hesitate  to  assign  a  constitu- 
tional origin  to  a  disease  presenting  features  so  strongly  indicative  of  a 
poisoned  condition  of  the  blood. 

"  Whatever  the  part  of  the  body  attacked,  the  aspect  of  rheumatism 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  acute ;  some- 
times mild,  both  in  its  local  and  constitutional  symptoms ;  at  one  time 
some  part  of  the  body  is  affected,  which  at  anorher  perhaps  remains  un- 
affected throughout.  Hence  has  arisen  the  division  of  rheumatism  into 
several  different  varieties.  Strictly  speaking,  any  division  must  necessa- 
rily be  incorrect,  inasmuch  as,  however  varying  in  the  locality  and  inten- 
sity of  their  symptoms,  all  forms  of  the  disease  may  and  do  constantly 
pass  the  one  into  the  other,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  pathology  to 
justify  such  a  separation.  But  practically  there  is  much  advantage  in 
adopting  some  artificial  arrangement.  A  well-marked  distinction  not 
unfrequently  exists  between  the  different  varieties :  they  appear  to  occur 
under  different  circumstances  of  age  and  constitution,  and  require  treat- 
ment differing  widely  in  its  character.  Hence  it  becomes  expedient  to 
make  such  practical  distinctions  as  are  calculated  from  their  simplicity  to 
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facilitate  the  description  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  and 
those  which  I  propose  to  adopt,  are  first,  acute  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic 
fever;  2d,  rheumatic  gout;  3d,  chronic  rheumatism;  4th,  neuralgic 
rheumatism." 

Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  and  rheu- 
matic fever,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"By  what  means,  then,  can  we  best  effect  our  purpose,  and  to  what 
extent  is  it  prudent  to  employ  these  means  ? 

"  If  the  materies  morbi  be  indeed  an  acid,  or  an  acidulous  compound ; 
if  it  be  lactic  acid,  for  instance,  as  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  be,  then  will  its  neutralization  be  effected,  its  irritative  property 
probably  diminished,  and  its  elimination  promoted  by  a  free  exhibition 
of  alkalies  and  neutral  salts;  and  these  objects  may  be  further  advanced 
by  the  administration  of  purgatives,  sudorifics,  aud  diuretics,  to  act  upon 
the  various  excretions.  With  the  view  of  checking  the  further  formation 
of  the  poison,  and  of  restoring  that  healthy  state  of  assimilation,  which,  at 
the  outset  of  the  disease,  is  interrupted  or  arrested,  colchicum,  mercurials, 
and  alteratives  may  be  given,  and,  as  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  sub- 
side, may  be  combined  with,  or  followed  by  the  use  of  quina,  or  of  some 
other  tonic,  which,  at  certain  stages  of  the  complaint,  may  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  function  of  assimilation.  In  allaying  the  general 
irritability  of  the  system,  and  more  particularly  the  irritability  of  the 
heart,  opium,  conium,  and  nitre,  together  with  the  cautious  administra- 
tion of  antimony,  are  remedies  of  the  greatest  value ;  and,  if  vascular 
action  be  excessive,  and  secretion  sluggish,  blood-letting  may  be  some- 
times beneficially  employed. 

"  Such  is  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  Where  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished  are  fairly  understood,  the  means  of  attaining 
them  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  conversant  with  medicine;  and  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  not  so  much  what  remedies  should  be  employed, 
as  in  what  quantities  and  under  what  circumstances  each  remedy  should 
be  made  use  of. 

"  Before  explaining  my  own  views  on  this  subject,  I  will  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  various  remedies  and  the  chief  methods  of  treatment  which 
have  been  hitherto  recommended  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism ;  and  first, 
as  to  the  heroic  remedy  of  venisection." 

Here  follows  a  review  of  the  various  plans  of  treating  this  disease,  each 
of  which  has  been  exclusively  advocated  and  relied  upon  by  high  au- 
thority at  different  times,  and  in  each  its  occasional  applicability  and 
consequent  success,  and  the  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  found  inapplica- 
ble, and  the  consequent  want  of  success,  is  pointed  out.  Thus  many 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  as  remedies  of  blood-letting,  purga- 
tion, calomel,  opium,  vapor  and  hot-air  baths,  tartar  emetic,  cinchona, 
colchicin,  quinine,  nitrate  of  potash,  lemon,  juice,  alkalies  and  their 
salts,  &c. 
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But  the  authors  own  plan  of  treatment,  and  its  rational,  may  be 
gathered  in  part  from  the  following  extract: 

"  Of  the  value  of  alkalies  and  their  salts  in  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  Whether  regard  be  had  solely  to  the  facts 
that  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  disappears,  that  the  acidity  of  the 
perspiration  is  excessive,  that  the  urine  is  surcharged  with  acid,  and  that 
the  alvine  dejections  are  also  loaded  with  acidulous  matters;  I  say, 
whether  regard  be  had  solely  to  these  significant  facts,  or  whether  the 
question  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  fibrinous  deposits  on 
the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart  alkalies  in  either  case  cannot  fail  to 
prove  useful.  They  are  not  only  active  depurating  agents,  and  corrective 
of  the  abuormal  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  excretions,  but  they  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  preventive  of  the  deposition  of  fibrin.  Administered 
alone,  however,  ami  in  ordinary  doses,  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  effect 
a  cure.  The  system  is  so  surcharged  with  acid,  that  no  ordinary  doses 
can  restore  its  alkalinity;  and  even  when  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  effect 
this  purpose,  alkalies  fail  to  arrest  the  disease  from  being  unequal  to  pre- 
vent the  further  formation  of  acid  in  the  system.  Of  this  I  am  fully 
satisfied  by  experience.  The  pain  may  be  greatly  alleviated,  and  the 
force  of  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms  checked,  but  the  disease 
will  rarely  be  arrested  or  shortened  in  its  duration  without  the  addition 
of  other  medicines. 

"It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  my  chief 
objection  to  many  of  the  expedients  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
cure  of  acute  rheumatism,  lies  not  so  much  against  the  remedies  themselves, 
as  against  the  mode  in  wThich  they  have  been  employed.  Each  remedy 
or  class  of  remedies  has  been  too  exclusively  relied  upon.  There  may  be 
occasions  in  which  blood-letting  or  opium,  or  calomel  and  active  purging, 
are  necessary ;  there  may  be  circumstances  which  call  for  the  exhibition 
of  guaiacum,  of  nitre,  of  colchicum,  or  other  agents;  but  it  seldom,  if 
ever,  happens  that  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism  can  be  safely  intrusted 
to  any  single  remedy.  For  as  the  disease  presents  different  aspects  in 
different  cases,  so  does  it  also  at  different  stages  in  the  same  individual ; 
and  even  were  it  not  so,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  so  great,  the 
cause  of  the  derangement  is  so  widely  spread,  and  its  effects  extend  to 
such  a  variety  of  organs,  that  every  principle  of  medicine  points  to  a 
compound  method  of  treatment  as  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  successful 
issue. 

"  The  treatment  to  which  I  usually  have  recourse  at  the  outset  of  the 
attack,  is  that  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter.  It  is  made 
up  of  alkalies  and  the  neutral  salts,  with  colchicum,  calomel  and  opium. 
Sometimes  a  little  antimony  is  added,  sometimes  the  aid  of  purgatives  is 
had  recourse  to,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  I  deem  it  expedient  to 
premise  a  moderate  blood-letting.  Baths  are  never  employed  if  the  skin 
is  acting  freely;  but  if,  instead  of  being  bathed  in  perspiration,  it  remains 
dry  and  hot,  and  burning,  I  then  endeavor  to  stimulate  its  action  by 
means  of  the  vapor  or  the  hot  air  bath. 

"  As  venisection,  if  employed  at  all  in  acute  rheumatism,  is  to  be  made 
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use  of  with  the  view  of  producing  an  impression  on  the  train  of  morbid 
actions,  and  expediting  the  operation  of  other  remedies,  it  must  necessa- 
rily take  the  lead  of  all  other  measures ;  and  the  first  question  to  be 
decided,  thererore,  in  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  having  recourse  to  its  employment.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  that  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  not  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  pain 
or  the  tranquillization  of  the  pulse,  and  that  in  the  pale  and  weakly  it 
exercises  an  influence  prejudicial  to  the  patient  by  rendering  more  irrita- 
ble his  already  irritable  and  excited  heart.  But  in  the  young,  plethoric, 
and  robust,  in  whom  secretion  is  insufficient,  whose  pulse  is  full  and 
bounding,  and  whose  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  and  burning,  it  certainly  does 
assist  in  expediting  the  action  of  other  remedies,  and  so  in  promoting 
recovery.  These,  therefore,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  should  be 
employed,  and  a  single  bleeding  of  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  is  generallv 
sufficient.  It  relieves  that  excessive  congestion  on  which  the  want  of 
secretion,  in  great  measure,  depends,  and  which  forms  an  obstacle  to  the 
action  of  those  remedies  on  which  we  rely  for  effecting  a  cure. 

"  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  calomel  and  purga- 
tives. If  the  bowels  are  acting  once  a  day,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
make  a  more  frequent  call  upon  their  activity,  but  a  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium  may  be  prescribed  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  character  of 
their  secretions.  If  the  bowels  are  sluggish  in  their  action,  and  the  de- 
jections dark  colored  and  offensive,  a  dose  of  calomel  combined  with 
opium  should  be  administered  at  once,  and  followed  after  the  lapse  of  six 
or  eight  hours,  by  a  draught  containing  the  infusion  of  senna,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  potassio  tartrate  of  soda,  and  twenty  minims  of 
the  vinum  colchici.  And  the  amount  of  opium  should  be  so  adjusted  to 
the  dose  of  the  purgative,  as  to  procure  one  full  and  copious  evacuation 
without  the  distress  attendant  upon  purging. 

"  When  once  the  bowels  have  been  freely  acted  on,  the  state  of  the 
secretions  must  be  our  guide  as  to  the  repetition  of  the  calomel  and  the 
morning  laxative.  If  the  tongue  be  rather  dry;  if  the  bowels  continue 
sluggish,  and  the  dejections  dark  colored  and  offensive,  the  mercurial  and 
the  purgative  should  both  be  repeated  for  several  successive  days.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  secretion  from  the  bowels  be  healthy,  the  further  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury  is  unnecessary.  If,  again,  the  secretions  be  copious  but 
unhealthy  in  character,  the  calomel  and  opium  should  be  repeated  at 
night,  but  need  not  be  followed  by  a  purgative  in  the  morning,  as  after 
one  or  two  doses  of  the  mercurial,  the  motions  become  lighter  colored, 
more  bilious  in  appearance,  and  of  a  less  offensive  character. 

"  Whilst  the  state  of  the  intestinal  secretions  are  thus  attended  to, 
alkalies  or  the  neutral  salts  should  be  administered  in  combination  with 
colchicum,  full  doses  of  opium,  and  sometimes  a  little  antimony.  At  one 
time  I  used  to  content  myself  by  giving  a  saline  draught,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  or  the  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  alkalies,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  in  very  much  larger  quantities — in  doses  propor- 
tioned to  the  extreme  acidity  of  the  system.     In  large  but  ordinary 
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doses  tliey  generally  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  yet  failed 
in  affording  more  than  partial  relief,  but  when  they  were  exhibited  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  in  combination  with  other  remedies,  the  most 
agonizing  pain  was  speedily  removed,  and  the  fever  subdued  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  I  have,  therefore,  ever  since  administered  them  largely, 
and  have  pushed  them  until  my  object  has  been  attained.  iS~or  have  I 
seen  reason,  on  any  one  occasion,  to  hesitate  in  following  out  this  plan  of 
treatment.  It  has  now  been  pursued  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  has  produced  the  most  astonishingly  favorab]e 
results.  The  patients  have  speedily  lost  their  pains  and  have  proceeded 
rapidly  to  convalescence.  In  twenty-three  out  of  thirty-nine  cases  in  my 
note-book,  the  pulse  was  tranquillized  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  treatment,  and  in  twenty-eight  the  pain  was  lulled, 
and  the  local  inflammation  greatly  subdued  within  the  same  time,  whilst 
in  the  remaining  cases  a  lono-er  period  was  required,  in  consecmeiK-'- 
eitlier  of  previous  constipation,  or  of  the  co-existence  of  some  internal 
complication. 

"  The  form  in  which  I  usually  administer  the  remedies,  is  that  of  a 
simple  saline  or  a  nitre  draught,  to  which,  if  the  patient  be  a  person  of 
average  strength  and  robustness,  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration,  with  red, 
swollen,  and  exquisitely  painful  joints,  a  furred  tongue,  loaded  urine,  and 
a  full  and  bounding  pulse,  I  usual]}'  add  from  two  to  three  drachms  of 
the  potassio  tartrate  of  soda,  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  the  vinum  colchici, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  of  the  vinum  antimonii,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  opii,  or  of  Battley's  sedative  solution,  to 
prevent  the  salt  miming  off  by  the  bowels.  This  draught  is  repeated, 
for  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  severity  of  the 
attack;  and  if  the  pain  is  excessive,  I  prescribe  a  pill  containing  from  half 
a  grain  to  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  d  -  . 
of  Dover's  powder  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  taking  care  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  sedative,  according  to  the  circa  - 
stances  of  the  case;  on  the  one  hand,  avoiding  constipation  and  narcotism, 
and  on  the  other,  o'uardino-  against  diarrhoea. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  stomach  does  not  easily  tolerate  t  \ 
large  doses  of  the  neutral  salts,  and  in  such  cases,  the  greatest  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice  and  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate,  forming  a  saline   effervescing   draught.      With   this    variation 
instance  rarely  occurs  in  which  the  medicine  deranges  the  stomach,  or 
produces  the  slightest  disagreeable  effects. 

When  once  the  medicine  has  begun  to  take  effect,  which  is  evidenc  ■ 
by  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  pain,  the  tranquillization  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  and  specific  gravity  of  the  urine;  it  i<  re- 
peated every  fourth  horn  only,  and  then  every  fifth  or  sixth  hour;  and 
visually  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days,  I  find  its  work  in  gr<  at 
measure  accomplished :  the  saliva,  by  that  time  has  lost  its  acidity,"  the 
pains  and  inflammation  have  subsided;  the  pulse  has  fallen,  probablv, 
from  120  to  85  or  90  beats  in  a  minute;  the  tongue  has  become  moister 
and  less  red  and  furred;  the  urine  more  abundant,  less  loaded  with  the 
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lithates,  and  of  a  higher  specific  gravity ;  and  the  perspiration  less  acid, 
less  sour  smelling,  and  less  profuse.     In  proportion  as  these  symptoms  of 
amendment  manifest  themselves,  so  is  the  dose  of  the  alkalies  decreased, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days,  I  usually  feel  justified  in  com- 
mencing the  administration  of  quina  during  the  day,  taking  care  to  main- 
tain a  free  action  of  the  bowels  by  exhibiting,  now  and  then  at  bed-time, 
two  or  three  grains  of  the  acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  together  with 
aloes  or  rhubarb,  and  if  necessary,  a  grain  of  calomel  or  blue  pill.  Should 
there  be  the  slightest  return  of  pain,  the  least  increase  of  coating  on  the 
tongue,  or,  indeed,  any  evidence  of  returning  fever,  the  use  of  quina  is  at 
once  abandoned,  and  alkalies  are   again  resorted  to.     But  generally,  the 
case  proceeds  steadily  to  convalescence,  and  after  a  few  days  the  pills  are 
either  omitted  altogether,  or  repeated  less  frequently  and  in  diminished 
quantities.     Sometimes,  if  there  be  not  much  tendency  to  perspiration, 
the  mistura  guaiaci  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  administered  with  the 
addition  of  a  drachm  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  minims  of  liquor  potassre,  whilst  if  the  patient  appears  to  be  cach- 
ectic, the  decoction  of  cinchona,  with  the  addition  of  the  aminoniated 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  or  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  sarsaparilla 
with  twro  or  "three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  twenty  minims  of 
liquor  potassae,  proves  a  more  active  and  efficient  agent. 

"  But  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  internal  remedies.  I  endeavor  to 
alleviate  articular  inflammation  by  means  of  external  topical  applications. 
"  By  many  persons  this  practice  is  regarded  as  useless,  and  by  some 
has  been  condemned,  on  the  ground  that,  by  interfering  with  the  inflam- 
matory action  taking  place  at  an  affected  rheumatic  joint,  we  incur  the 
risk  of  disturbing  the  attraction  of  the  morbid  element,  and  of  driving  it 
to  some  internal  viscus.  Doubtless,  if  cold  topical  applications  were  to 
be  employed  and  the  elimination  of  the  poison  thus  forcibly  arrested,  a 
very  hazardous  experiment  would  be  tried  and  serious  internal  mischief 
would  probably  arise.  But  against  leeches,  blisters,  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions, this  objection  cannot  be  reasonably  urged :  they  do  not  check  the 
continuance  of  perspiration;  they  favor  rather  than  arrest  the  exit  of  the 
morbid  matter,  and  the  only  fact,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained  in  regard 
to  them,  is  their  remedial  or  curative  power. 

"  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  rheumatic  inflammation  very  rarely 

leads  to  disorganization  of  the  joints,  and  moreover  displays  a  remarkable 

disoosition  to  shift  or  migrate  from  one  spot  to  another.     Hence,  leeches 

and  blisters  are  rarely  called  for  in  the  acute  disease :  they  are  generally 

unnecessary  for  the  relief  of  the  inflammation,  and  are  useless  in  most 

cases,  because  of  its  repeated  migration.     They  might,  and  indeed  they 

do,   afford  very  marked  relief  to   the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  but 

they  afford  no  guarantee  against  its  recurrence.     Their  use,  therefore. 

should  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  inflammation  lingers  about 

a  particular  joint,  or  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  action  is  so  great  as  fco 

threaten  the  integrity  of  the  structures.     But  warm  fomentations  of 

every  description  may  be  always  employed  advantageously.     They  soothe 

warts  promote  perspiration,  2nd  thereby  favor  the  elimination  of  the 

poison.     As  the  object  of  the  applications  is  to  allay  the  pain,  and  to 
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counteract  the  extreme  acidity  which  always  accompanies,  if  it  be  not  the 
cause  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  it  is  manifest,  theoretically  at  least, 
that  an  alkaline  and  opiate  solution  should  prove  the  most  effective 
remedy.  And  so  in  practice  it  is  found  to  he.  I  have  tried  hot  water ; 
I  have  tried  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Basham;  I  have  tried  a  simple  alkaline  solution;  and  I  have  tried  a 
mixed  alkaline  and  opiate  solution,  and  the  latter  has  proved  far  the  most 
powerful  in  allaying  the  pain  of  rheumatic  inflammation.*  In  every 
instance  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  the  relief  obtained  has  been 
almost  immediate,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  subsided  rapidly." 

Chapters  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  rheu- 
matic diseases  of  the  heart,  viz:  causes,  pathological  effects,  symptoms, 
progress,  terminative  treatment,  &c. 

Chap.  IX.  is  on  statistics  of  heart  disease,  in  connection  with  rheuma- 
tism. 

Chap.  X.  on  affections  of  the  brain,  lungs,  pleura,  and  disorganization 
of  the  joints,  as  consequences  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  treatment  of  rheu- 
matic gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia 
rheumatism. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  should  be  considered  a  meritorious  one,  and 
deserves  to  be  in  every  physicians  library. 


Art.  VI. — ■  Clinical  Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Consumjrtion.  By 
Theophilus  Thompson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London;  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c.,  <Src,  &c,  8  vo.  p. 
p.  259.     Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  BlackistoD,  1854. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  thirteen  clinical  lectures,  delivered  in  the 
Brompton  Hospital,  a  worthy  charity  in  London,  instituted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Consumptives.     These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  in  substan- 

*  The  solution  I  usually  emply  is  Potassse  Carb.,  ^j  Liq.  Opii.  sedativi,  3yj> 
Aquse  Rosa.,  ^ix.  Sometimes,  however,  I  substitute  the  Decoction  of  Poppies 
for  the  Liquor  Opii  and  Rose  Water.  Thin  flannel  soaked  in  one  of  these  mix- 
tures should  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  parts,  and  the  whole  should  then  be 
wrapped  up  in  gutta  percha.  Markwick's  epithelium  forms  a  tolerably  efficient 
substitute  for  the  flannel  and  gutta  percha. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  determination  of  this  question  is  not  of  much 
importance ;  but  on  theoretical  grounds,  as  bearing  upon  the  occurrence  and 
possible  prevention  of  cardiac  inflammation.,  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment. 
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tially  their  present  form  during  the  spring  of  1851,  and  were  published 
in  the  London  Lancet  for  that  year,  and  those  who  read  them  there  will 
be  delighted  to  meet  with  them  now  in  the  more  eligible  form  of  a 
separate  book,  with  some  corrections  and  additions. 

Medical  men  are  now  studying  the  pathology,  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  this  dire  disease,  hitherto  considered  incurable  under  the  stimulus  of 
hi o-her  hopes  and  impulses;  for  it  is  now  acknowledged  that,  under  the 
o-uidance  of  a  more  enlightened  pathology,  aided  by  acquisitions  to  our 
materia  medica,  this  disease  may  often  be  prevented  and  be  sometimes 
permanently  arrested  at  different  stages  of  its  progress. 

Hence,  a  book  from  any  medical  scholar  of  eminence  on  this  subject,  is 
sure  to  find  readers  at  this  time,  and  much  more  so  when  coming  as  this 
does  from  one  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  this,  especially  in  such  a 
wide  field  for  observation  as  that  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion in  London. 

The  practitioner  who  reads  this  book  will  be  put  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  diagnosis  and  treatment;  and  especially,  as  to  the  pre- 
cise means  of  using  new  and  mere  successful  remedies,  and  adapting  them 
to  vary  in  o-  circumstances,  that  will  be  of  much  practical  benefit  in  his 
every  day  round  of  practice. 


Art.  VII. — Epidemic  Fever  of  York  and  vicinity,  1853,  by  H.   W. 
Gough,  Physician. 

The  thermal  peculiarities  of  the  year  1852,  were  not  such  as  to  induce 
disease,  severe  or  peculiar  for  the  coming  winter.  The  wrinter  of  1852-3 
was  characterized  by  considerable  variety  of  season :  rain,  snow,  cold,  and 
thaws  succeeding  each  other  every  one  or  two  weeks.  March  was  more 
equable  than  this  month  sometimes  is.  There  was  no  extreme  cold 
weather  during  the  winter  ;  some  sleighing  in  Jan.,  Feb.  and  March. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  noted,  for  the  winter  and  summer  is  45, 

of  which  21   were   under  care  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  24  in  the 

summer. 

Average  duration,  10  days. 

Terminated  in  health,  38 

"  in  phthisis,  2. 

"         in  death,  5. 

Of  the  fatal  cases,  3  were  in  the  winter,  2  in  the  summers. 
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One  aged  65  died  on  the  7  th  day  of  the  disease. 
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Two  of  these  cases  I  saw  but  once. 

Both  of  the  cases  that  developed  Phthisis,  had  signs  of  that  disease, 
before  having  the  fever  of  the  winter,  but  Phthisis  had  not  been  proved 
by  physical  examination.  Of  these,  one  died  in  April,  the  other  in  De- 
cember. 

The  cases  were  ushered  in  with  chills,  fever,  bilious  vomiting  yellow 
or  pea  green,  coma,  delirium,  pain  in  gastric  region,  hot  and  dry  skin, 
quick  and  frequent  pulse,  numbness  of  hands,  arms  or  feet;  cough  at  first, 
or  within  two  or  three  days,  tongue  variable,  not  much  coated  in  most 
cases,  eyes  suffused,  urine  high  colored,  scarce,  and  voided  with  difficulty. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  epidemic,  I  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Its  element  of  continuation — most  of  the  cases  had  a  tendency  to 
self  limitation,  whatever  treatment  was  pursued.  In  the  commencement 
of  some  cases  the  intermittent  principle  predominated,  indicating  Quinine. 
The  exhibition  of  this  medicine  would  destroy  the  periodicity,  but  instead 
of  a  cure,  we  had  a  continued  fever,  in  the  place  of  an  apparent  remit- 
tent. I  do  not  know  that  a  single  case  was  cured  by  quinine,  though 
given  as  indicated,  but  many  cases  were  so  disturbed,  that  they  were 
more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  recovery  probably  took  place  sooner 
than  if  quinine  had  not  been  administered. 

The  character  of  the  congestions  afford  another  distinction.  The 
lungs  and  nervous  centres  were  almost  invariably  complicated.  Bron- 
chitis was  present  with  scarce  an  exception,  accompanied  sometimes,  with 
mild  pneumonia.  There  was  not  a  case  in  my  eare  in  which  pneumonia 
predominated,  as  a  sign  of  disease.  Pleurisy,  with  effusion  was  very  well 
developed  in  one  case,  but  the  sigps  of  fever  predominated. 

Decided  hepatic  congestion  occurred  in  one  case,.  The  hepatic  func- 
tion was  more  or  less  disordered  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  being  a  leading  indication  in  treatment. 

Anaesthesia,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  hands  and  arms  or  feet  and 
legs,  occurred  in  27  cases.  In  many  of  these  cases,  tenderness  of  the 
spine,  or  in  the  course  or  some  of  the  nerves  was  evident. 

There  were  comatose  symptoms  in  17  cases. 
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Acute  congestion  of  the  spine  in  3  cases. 

Delirium  in  12  cases. 

Sore  throat  in  most  cases,  number  not  noted. 

The  cutaneous  appearances  were  various.  In  some  cases  no  evidence 
was  derived  from  the  surface,  the  skin  remaining  clear  from  first  to  last. 
In  no  case  were  the  rose,  or  maculated  spots,  described  as  distinctive  of 
typhoid  or  typhus  fever  developed,  or  if  developed,  they  were  not  ob- 
served. In  22  cases  there  were  cutaneous  symptoms — dark  spots,  ap- 
parently cutaneous  congestion  appearing  and  disappearing  several  times 
daily  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease ;  or  a  bright  rash,  resembling 
the  eruption  of  measles  in  some  cases,  that  of  scarlatina  in  others.  These 
exanthems  were  observed  most  on  the  face,  neck  and  arms,  but  found 
also  on  the  body  when  looked  for.  In  several  cases  small  vesicles  were 
present  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  some  larger,  and  some  smaller,  filled 
with  a  semi  transparent,  or  purulent  matter,  in  the  larger  specimens,  a  small 
core,  or  center  of  suppurating  tissue  was  present.  These  little  pustules 
were  very  painful,  causing  fever,  and  nervous  excitement.  They  occu- 
pied the  thorax  and  abdomen.  In  one  case,  in  the  care  of  a  quack,  these 
vesicles  were  numerous,  some  containing  bloody  serum  and  bloody  pus. 
The  patient  had  been  puked,  purged,  quinined  and  swet-ted,  a  la  modey 
for  remittent  fever,  during  three  weeks,  when  death  closed  further  pro- 
ceedings.    The  case  presented  many  signs  of  typhus. 

One  case  had  dark  brown  or  purple  sores  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen- 

In  nearly  all  the  cases,  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  constipation  of  the 
bowels  either  at  or  before  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  patient.  This  was 
overcome  with  the  mildest  laxative,  and  when  the  peristaltic  action  was 
reestablished,  laxatives  were  seldom  further  necessary.  The  alvine  dis- 
charges were  mostly  dark  colored — of  some  of  the  shades  described  as 
billious.     In  some  cases  ochre  colored  stools  were  voided. 

Gurgling  in  the  right  Iliac  region  was  present  in  all  cases  specially 
examined  for  this  symptom — half  of  the  whole  number. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen,  shooting,  lancinating,  or  a  tenderness  on  pressure 
was  present  in  26  cases,  mostly  those  of  summer. 

Meteorismus  or  Tympanites,  was  present  in  37  cases,  in  those  of  summer^ 
it  was  a  symptom  from  the  first  day,  in  those  of  winter  evident  in  2-5  days. 

The  urinary  secretion  was  not  noticed  with  desirable  exactness.  In  all 
cases  it  was  scanty,  high  colored,  depositing,  in  some  cases,  reddish  sedi- 
ment, voided  with  difficulty,  rendering  special  treatment  and  means  ne- 
cessary. 
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Abortion  occurred  in  one  case. 

In  some  cases,  a  decided  tendency  to  collapse  was  present.  This,  or 
its  premonitories  occurred  in  13  cases,  8  in  the  winter,  5  in  the  summer. 
This  occurred  any  time — from  the  2d  to  the  16th  days,  but  most  of 
the  cases  in  7  to  9  days. 

Spasmodic  contractions,  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  and  tendons 
were  evident  in  1 8  cases. 

Epistaxis  occurred  in  several  cases. 

No  evidence  of  contagion  in  any  cases  though  two  or  three  cases  occur- 
red in  some  families — not  simultaneously. 

Age. —  1  year  to  10  12  cases. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  any  particular  symptoms  were  more  prevalent 
in  one  of  the  above  periods,  than  another.  All  patients  complained  of  a 
pain  in  the  back,  lumbar  region,  and  head,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  the 
whole  body,  the  whole  dermal  tissue  being  sore. 

Thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  were  symptoms  common  to  most  of  the 
cases. 

The  peculiar  odor  of  continued  fever  was  present  in  14  cases,  particu- 
larly developed  in  1  cases. 

Spontaneous  perspiration — not  that  of  periodicity — was  present  in  14 
cases ;  of  these,  the  "  washerwoman's  sweat"  was  evident  in  7  cases. 

In  treatment,  the  first  object  in  any  case  was  to  meet  any  special  symp- 
tom present.  Sometimes  vomiting  was  to  be  controlled  as  a  first  step 
in  the  treatment;  this  was  not  easily  done  in  obstinate  cases,  counter 
irritants,  calomel,  morphiue,  opium,  cresote,  lime  water,  c£c,  would 
have  a  temporary  effect.  Even  when  this  symptom  was  controlled  long 
enough  to  produce  a  cathartic  effect  on  the  bowels  with  physic,  it  would 
return  again,  and  subside  only  when  reaction  was  fully  established  from 
the  initiatory  chill,  and  the  liver  had  re-assumed  its  functions. 

A  mercurial  laxative  was  indicated  in  some  cases.  If  there  was  nau- 
sea, coryza,  cough,  or  foul  tongue,  ipecac  or  eupatorium  was  resortec|  to, 
subsequently  diaphoretics  and  expectorants,  conjoined  with  such  counter 
initiation  as  the  case  demanded. 
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In  several  cases,  full  catharsis,  and  eniesis,  rest,  and  one  or  two  free 
perspirations,  relieved  the  patient  of  the  disease.  One  case  was  appa- 
rently cured  by  pills  and  Dover's  powders,  the  same  treatment  in  three 
other  cases  was  little  better  than  none. 

The  effect  of  remedies  in  particular  diseases,  is  often  of  value  in  making 
a  diagnosis.  Some  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  well  enough 
known,  to  determine  what  effect  they  should  have  in  a  given  case. 

This  section  of  country  is  generally  level,  traversed  to  the  south  east  by 
the  Saline  river.  South  of  the  river,  the  land  is  heavy  timbered,  very 
level,  good  soil.  The  fatal  cases  all  occurred  on  this  south  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  north  side  the  land  is  a  little  more  uneven,  and  more 
cleared.  As  a  whole,  this  vicinity  presents  all  the  requisites  for  a  mal- 
arious section. 

I  have  no  desire  to  decide  whether  this  epidemic  is  more  of  a  bilious, 
typhoid,  or  typhus  fever.  The  typhoid  and  typhus  characters,  are  at 
least  sufficiently  evident  to  merit  attention. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  June,  1854. 


SELECTIONS. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The   Circulation  of  the  Blood. 


The  doctrine  of  Mrs.  Willard,  whether  true  or  false,  when  first  an- 
nounced was  comprised  in  a  theorem  of  bold  and  definite  outlines;  and, 
as  if  abjuring  all  ambiguity,  the  declaration  that  "the  chief  motive 
power  of  the  blood  is  in  the  lungs,"  which  might  have  sufficed,  was  sur- 
mounted by  another — "  and  not  in  the  heart. "  So  far,  all  is  well,  and 
well  becomes  the  champion  of  a  newly -discovered  truth.  But  truths  are 
more  or  less  recondite ;  some  requiring  only  to  be  presented  to  the  mind 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  to  ensure  belief;  others  demanding  elaborate 
detail  and  reiterated  illustration,  to  be  made  intelligible.  To  the  latter 
class,  the  truth  of  which  Mrs.  Willard  claims  to  be  the  discoverer,  evi- 
dently belongs. 

The  questions  involved  in  this  theory  are  of  grave  import;  and  I  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Journal,  that, 
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true  or  false,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  practical  medicine.  Mrs.  Willarcl 
is  justified  in  her  assertion,  assuming  her  doctrine  to  be  true,  that  "it 
may  be  made  available,  in  innumerable  cases,  both  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  cure  of  disease."  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  there  has  been  no  small  amount  of  temptation  to  meet  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  discovery  with  badinage,  rather  than  with  argument. 
The  pages  of  the  Journal,  in  her  own  communications,  no  less  than  in 
those  from  Dr.  Cartwright,  furnish  abundant  material  to  illustrate  what  I 
mean. 

I  might  specify  many  examples ;  for  instance,  in  a  late  number,  she 
speaks  of  "  the  truth  of  the  God  of  nature,  for  a  season  committed  to 
her  weak  hands."  A  sore  trial,  I  fear  to  Dr.  Hunt's  continence;  and  I 
trust  the  publisher  erased  the  passage  from  the  doctor's  copy.  The  well- 
trained  and  well-stored  mind  of  the  fair  theorist  would  supply  the  appro- 
priate comment  at  once,  could  she  separate  herself  from  her  supposed 
discovery,  and  its  anticipated  halo.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Cartwright,  she 
might  exclaim,  "  save  me  from  my  friends,  and  leave  my  enemies  to  me." 
I  need  only  refer  to  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  for  examples  of  in- 
discreet and  premature  laudation,  so  ineffably  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that 
we  may  well  marvel  whether,  from  Dr.  Cartwright,  it  could  have  been 
anything  less  than  irony. 

Had  Mrs.  Willard  published  her  discovery  in  any  other  terms  than 
those  implying  veritable  demonstration ;  had  she  clothed  it  in  the  grace- 
ful garb  of  suggestion  or  inquiry — an  appropriate  costume,  surely,  for  a 
lady  on  her  first  appearance  in  a  department  of  science,  which  must  have 
shared  quite  sparingly  in  the  multifarious  labors  of  her  active  life — she 
would  have  met  with  no  repulse.  Her  own  premature  appropriation  of 
the  glories  of  her  supposed  discovery ;  her  unwarranted  assumption,  that 
the  methods  of  resuscitation,  and  the  art  of  preserving  and  restoring 
health  by  the  agencies  of  exercise  and  puie  air,  now  and  long  since  un- 
derstood and  practised  by  every  tyro  in  physic,  were  the  results  of  her 
own  discovery;  her  audacity  in  claiming  all  these  as  her  own  timely  gra- 
tuity to  a  world,  just  on  the  eve  of  suffocation — surely,  these  are  no  light 
provocatives ;  and  may  at  least  palliate  the  discourtesies  of  some  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  Journal. 

In  my  own  professional  career,  I  have  served,  as  doubtless  thousands 
have  done  before  me,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  prompter  to  some  scores 
of  urchins,  at  their  "entrance  on  the  stage,"  where  their  appropriate 
business  was  to  a  play  their  parts,"  but  who  were  doggedly  bent  on  for- 
getting them.  Having  no  tact  at  gentle  persuasives,  and  no  meal  in 
my  mouth,  I  have  " blown  them  up"  at  once;  and  candor  compels  me 
to  confess,  the  malaperts  have  seldom  failed  to  "  give  me  as  good  as  I 
sent." 

Such,  I  apprehend,  are  among  the  causes,  which  have  prevented  Mrs. 
Willard's  theory  from  receiving  the  notice,  which  it  may  possibly  deserve 
from  competent  physiologists.  But  what  is  her  theory  ?  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  phraseology  of  her  "  epitome,"  contained  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Journal,  is  somewhat  less  clear  and  definite  than  her  original  theo- 
rem, which  was,  that  "  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  blood  is  in  the 
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lungs,  and  not  in  the  heart/'  In  the  "  epitome,"  it  is  thus  modified — 
"  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  Wood  originates  in  the  lungs,  in  conse- 
quence of  respiration."  Is  the  import  of  the  first,  identical  with  the 
last?  And  does  not  her  omission  of  the  latter  clause  in  her  original  the- 
orem, u  and  not  in  the  heart,"  and  her  use  of  the  phrase,  "  originates  in 
the  lungs,"  as  she  has  it  in  her  "  epitome,"  savor  of  some  embarrassment 
in  adapting  it  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  circulation  ?  If  the  epitome 
was  intended  to  elucidate,  and  furnish  an  intelligible  rationale  of  her  doc- 
trine, it  is  clearly  a  failure.  It  still  remains  a  naked  theorem ;  a  bare  as- 
sertion that  "  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  blood  is  in  the  lungs,  and 
not  in  the  heart." 

The  "  explanation,"  contained  in  the  epitome,  "  which  she  had  some- 
time felt  to  be  necessary,"  furnishes  merely  the  assertion  that  "  a  portion 
of  the  water  in  the  blood  is  there  changed  to  vapor,  and  the  volume  of 
the  blood  becomes  so  expanded  that  it  must  move.  At  the  capillaries, 
and  in  the  veins,  it  is  condensed  by  the  effect  of  the  external  air."  This 
is  the  sum  of  her  rationale  of  the  circulation ;  the  consummating  eluci- 
dation of  "the  truth  of  the  God  of  nature,  committed  for  a  season  to  her 
weak  hands."  Having  thus  finished  her  labor ;  having  giving  to  physi- 
ology a  new  domain ;  having  taken  formal  possession,  not  in  Ferdinand's 
but  in  her  own  name,  I  trust  no  Americus  Vespucius  will  rob  it  of  its 
appropriate  designation,  Willardia. 

Columbus,  after  exclusive  devotion  of  himself,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
to  the  demonstration  of  his  hypothesis,  that  a  counterbalancing  continent 
would  be  found  in  the  "West,  indicated,  as  he  thought,  not  only  by  gener- 
al analogies,  but  by  incidental  evidence,  "  explained"  his  theory  at  last, 
by  planting  the  feet  of  his  iucredulous  followers  on  terra  firma.  "  The 
mission  which  God  has  now  crowned  with  success,  was  committed  to  my 
hands  by  Himself,"  was  an  exultation  not  only  tolerated,  but  responded 
to  bv  every  intelligent  and  liberal  mind.  Did  he  indulge  in  this  language 
while  inspecting  the  strange  fragment  of  drift  wood  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  East  ? 

In  justice  to  Mrs.  Willard,  however,  ought  we  not  to  admit  that  she 
may  have  been  the  first  to  notice  a  fragment  of  "  drift  wood,"  hitherto 
unobserved,  on  the  field  of  physiology,  and  possibly  of  no  small  import 
in  physiological  research  ?  I  recollect  nothing  in  the  history  of  theori- 
zing, on  respiration  and  the  circulation,  which  militates  against  her  claim 
to  originality  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  process  of  oxygenation  and  dis- 
carbonization  of  the  blood,  in  the  lungs,  by  the  extrication  of  caloric,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  its  volume  in  the  capillary  vessels,  may  have 
an  agency  in  the  movement  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  toward  the  left 
heart.  If  so,  in  all  other  regions,  where  aortic  terminations  and  venous 
radicles  are  to  be  found,  affording  any  facilities  for  the  access  of  caloric, 
especially  in  the  skin,  this  expansion  may  possibly  contribute  something 
as  "  available"  force,  to  capillary  and  venous  circulation.  This  sugges- 
tion, or  discoverv,  if  it  be  substantiated,  which  is  not  impossible,  is  a 
creditable  achievement,  in  which  Mrs.  Willard  may  justly  feel  compla- 
cency; and  for  which  no  man,  "woman"  though  she  be,  may  reproach 
her.     The  correspondents  of  the  Journal  have  merely  objected  to  the 
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transformation  of  her  islet,  by  her  own  mental  mirage,  into  a  mighty- 
continent;  to  her  hypothetical  metastasis  of  the  chief  motive  power;  to 
her  transfer  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople;  and,  especially,  to 
her  edict,  that  on  her  own  theory,  as  on  a  pivot,  the  entire  interests  of 
humanity  shall  hereafter  revolve ! 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  clearness  and  clefiniteness  of  Mrs. 
Willard's  theory  have  been  much  obscured,  in  her  progressive  postula- 
tions  and  "definitions  of  her  position"  Does  she  mean,  by  "motive 
power,"  veritable  propulsive  force ;  the  proximate  agency,  by  which  mo- 
mentum was  imparted  to  "  the  stone  from  the  brook,"  that  smote  the  Phi- 
listine ?  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  her  original  theorem ;  "  the 
chief  motive  power  of  the  blood  is  in  the  lungs,  and  not  in  the  heart." 
Or  does  she  mean  the  remote  causes,  to  be  found  in  David's  patriotism 
and  allegiance  to  his  Maker,  prompting  "  in  the  same  direction  ?"  The 
latter  has  some  adaptation  to  the  theorem  of  the  "  epitome,"  which  is 
thus  worded — "  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  blood  originates  in  the 
lungs,  in  consequence  of  respiration."  Although  this  variation  in  the 
form  of  her  theorem  contains  no  recantation,  it  admits  of  equivocation. 
Respect,  however,  for  Mrs.  Willard's  consistency,  as  a  philosopher,  com- 
pels us  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  the  original. 

Before  considering  the  adaptation  of  Mrs.  Willard's  theory  to  the 
known  principles  of  natural  science,  we  should  briefly  advert  to  the  set- 
tled opinions  of  physiologists,  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  heart 
then,  is  regarded  as  the  efficient  agent,  which  propels  its  contents,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  "muscular  walls  constituting  its  ventricles ;  from  the 
left,  through  the  aorta  and  its  branches  to  the  whole  body ;  from  the 
right,  through  the  pulmonary  arteries,  to  the  lungs.  The  structure,  size, 
firmness,  position  and  relations  of  this  organ,  seem  to  fit  it  perfectly  for 
the  office  assigned  to  it ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  other  point  in  the 
circulation,  which  may  furnish  the  indispensable  facilities  required,  as  a 
seat  of  any  adequate  amount  of  motive  power.  All  the  predecessors  of 
Mrs.  Willard,  since  the  days  of  Harvey,  have  agreed  in  this,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  is  the  chief  propulsive  power  of 
the  blood. 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  diastole,  no  less  than  the  systole  of  the 
heart,  has  an  important  agency  in  the  circulation.  The  plenitude  of  rich 
material,  and  the  highly  wrought  structure  of  the  heart,  must  furnish  it 
with  the  elements  of  great  power ;  and  it  is  demonstrable  that  its  rela- 
tions are  so  adjusted  that  it  may  act  in  a  direction  to  dilate  the  ventricles. 
The  fact  having  been  established,  that  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  liv- 
ing heart  may  continue,  for  a  limited  time,  independently  of  the  influx 
of  any  fluid,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the  diastole  is  not  a  pass- 
ive result.  Consequently,  just  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  heart,  effecting  dilation  of  its  cavities,  where  a  vaccuum 
can  only  be  averted  by  the  influx  of  blood,  will  be  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure; operating  on  the  vascular  system  by  propelling  its  contents,  "di- 
rected by  the  valvular  system,"  into  the  dilating  cavities;  the  heart,  by  a 
double  function,  thus  propelling  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  by  its 
systole,  and  imbibing  it  from  the  veins  by  its  diastole. 
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Generally,  the  arteries  have  been  regarded  as  exerting  a  small  degree 
of  propulsive  force,  both  by  the  properties  of  contractility  and  elasticity 
appertaining  to  their  coats.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
these  properties  have  an  agency  in  adapting  the  calibre  of  the  arteries,  to 
the  varying  quantities  of  blood,  expelled  by  each  systole  of  the  heart; 
thus  indirectly,  at  least,  co-operating  with  the  force  of  the  heart.  Physi- 
ologists, however,  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions,  on  the  subject  of 
capillary  and  venous  circulation ;  some  regarding  both  these  portions  of 
the  vascular  system  as  capable  of  propelling  their  contents,  independently 
of  the  heart's  action;  others  making  them  equally  passive  with  the  arte- 
ries; while  others,  I  think  with  good  reason,  claim  both  for  capillaries 
and  veins,  the  power  of  co-operation  with  the  heart,  in  circulating  their 
own  contents.  The  fact,  well  authenticated,  that  a  fluid  injected  into  the 
aorta  of  the  dead  body,  by  moderate  force,  may  be  driven  through  the 
double  capillary  system  of  the  intestines  and  liver,  and  be  made  to  flow 
out  of  the  veins  in  full  stream,  is  sufficiently  conclusive  to  show,  that  in 
the  living  subject,  the  action  of  the  heart  might  suffice  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  whole  circuit  of  arteries,  capilhries  and  veins. 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged,  in  regard  to  certain  attractive 
forces,  or  affinities,  supposed  toco-operate  in  effecting  circulation;  such 
as  the  mutual  affinities  between  the  carbon  in  the  contents  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air-cells ;  and  in  the  other  extrem- 
ity, the  attraction  of  the  tissues  to  be  repaired,  for  the  nutritive  elements 
contained  in  the  aortic  terminations.  Nevertheless,  the  doctrines  of 
physiologists  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation,  as  commonly  received  and 
understood,  claiming  that  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  blood  is  in  the 
heart,  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  natural  science,  and  admit  of  an 
intelligible  rationale. 

The  action  of  the  heart  being  thus  claimed  by  her  predecessor's,  as  the 
chief  motive  power  of  the  blood,  effecting  circulation  by  a  process  which 
has  been  clearly  explained,  and  is  well  understood,  Mrs.  Willard  claims 
that  "  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  blood  is  in  the  lungs,  and  not  in  the 
heart ;"  and  in  her  "  epitome,"  has  added,  by  way  of  "  explanation,"  that 
"  a  portion  of  the  water  in  the  blood  is  there  changed  to  vapor,  and  the 
volume  of  the  blood  becomes  so  expanded  that  it  must  move."  If  the 
motive  power  of  the  blood  be  in  the  lungs,  it  must  have  some  point  or 
basis  of  propulsive  action ;  and  this  basis  must  be  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
The  effective  force  is  claimed  by  Mrs.  Willard,  to  be  expansion  of  the 
volume  of  the  blood,  by  caloric ;  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  constituting, 
of  necessity,  the  boilers  where  this  expansion  is  effected.  Being  no 
"  mechanician,"  but  a  "  mere  mechanic,"  T  feel  some  timidity  in  suggest- 
ing the  inquiry,  whether  "  action  and  re-action  "  may  not  be  as  "  equal" 
in  physiology,  as  in  mechanics?  If  so,  the  pulmonary  tissue  being  the 
seat  of  the  expansive  force,  which  is  to  propel  a  mass  of  blood,  weighing 
probably  more  than  thirty  pounds,  and  the  portion  of  fluid,  to  be  ex- 
panded in  the  lungs,  being  contained  in  vessels  of  small  calibre,  with 
coats  of  extreme  tenuity;  and  these  vessels  being  embedded  in  a  conger- 
ies of  mere  air-cells,  also  of  extreme  tenuity;  the  thirty  pounds  of  blood 
requiring  to  be  urged  onward  with  an  impetus  that  may  overcome  for- 
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midable  obstacles  in  every  direction ;  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  ex- 
pansive force  on  the  vascular  and  cellular  tissues  of  the  lungs  ?  Do  these 
tissues  afford  an  adequate  base,  for  sustaining  the  re-action  of  all  this 
propulsive  power  ?  It  may  be  fancy — but  my  own  perceptions  are  teem- 
ing with  frightful  visions  of  bursting  boilers,  and  gushing  crimson ! 

What  is  the  rationale  of  Mrs.  Willard's  process  ?  Notwithstanding  the 
"  epitome,"  she  leaves  us  to  contrive  the  answer.  Is  it  moved  from  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  to  the  opposite  system  of  aortic  terminations,  by 
the  process  of  evaporation ;  "  where  it  is  condensed  by  the  effect  of  the 
external  air,"  and  returned  to  its  starting  point,  like  the  dribbling  of  the 
pot-lid,  into  the  boiling  vortex  below  ?  Or  do  the  successive  portions  of 
blood,  heated  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  make  their  way  in  serial 
order,  through  the  denser  mass  which  occupies  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels ?  But  here,  a  formidable  obstacle,  in  the  law  of  gravitation,  is  inter- 
posed, in  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  different  portions  of  the  blood, 
in  relation  to  each  other,  would  render  such  interchange  of  occupancy 
impossible.  Will  a  fluid  rise  through  a  medium  less  dense  than  itself; 
or  fall  through  one  more  dense  ?  Admit  the  possibility  that  position 
might  interpose  no  obstacle  to  its  progress,  to  the  cavities  of  the  left 
heart ;  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  would  it  plunge  through  the  descending 
aorta,  and  the  femoral  arteries,  to  the  pedal  extremities  ?  If  so,  it  must 
be  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  to  which  the  blood  of  the  living 
body,  in  the  relations  of  its  different  portions  to  each  other,  is  no  less 
amenable  than  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Does  "  caloric,"  by 
rarefying  the  capillary  portion,  propel  the  aggregated  columns  of  blood, 
contained  in  the  entire  vascular  system,  onward  in  its  circuit,  like  the 
agency  of  exploding  powder  in  the  breech  of  the  musket  ?  Then,  mani- 
festly, to  say  nothing  of  the  inappropriate  material  constituting  the 
barrel,  nor  of  the  complex  disproportions  of  its  calibre — the  breech  should 
not  be  made  of  sponge  cake !  If  the  blood  had  neither  weight  nor 
dimension,  like  hypothetical  nervous  fluid,  or  were  resolvable  into  a  med- 
ley of  partialities  and  antipathies,  possibly  we  might  construct  a  "  piece 
of  apparatus,"  with  complications  of  positive  and  negative  poles,  that 
would  elucidate  the  misty  rationale  of  Mrs.  Willard's  theory.  Unfortun- 
atety,  the  blood  has  palpable  materialism,  and  abounds  m  downright 
heaviness.  Dead  or  alive,  it  has  no  active  mood,  but  is  utterly  passive. 
It  will  not  move,  though  it  may  be  moved.  The  motive  power  must 
appertain  to  the  lever,  and  not  to  the  weight ;  to  the  pack-horse,  and  not 
to  the  burden. 

The  burden  of  the  ponderous  flood,  which  fills  and  sustains  the  solid 
organism  of  the  living  body ;  which  scales  acclivities  with  impetuous 
rush,  and  bursts  its  inclosure,  if  an  impediment  interposes  in  its  path,  is 
no  transcendental  sublimation,  to  be  wafted  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or 
to  be  urged  onward,  in  solid  colums,  by  motive  impotence.  For  what 
other  purpose  was  the  solid  brawn  of  the  heart  provided  in  such  munifi- 
cence; and  wherefore  its  transcendently  elaborate  organization?  k'  That 
its  beat  might  be  made  available  force,  in  the  same" direction  " — that  it 
might  add  its  little  quota  of  impulse  to  the  vis  a  tergo  of  a  musquito's 
blow-pipe !     Shade  of  Harvey ! ! 
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If  Mrs.  Willard's  theory  is  founded  in  truth,  "a  piece  of  apparatus" 
migh  be  furnished,  for  its  illustration,  without  troubling  the  "  Smithso- 
nian Institution."  It  might  consist  of  a  human  body,  no  matter  how 
long  dead,  if  organization  remained  entire.  The  vascular  system,  being 
emptied  of  its  blood,  and  filled  with  tepid  water,  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
should  be  injected,  through  the  trachea,  with  water  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture ;  the  injection  alternating  with  a  suction  pump,  for  its  removal,  in 
imitation  of  respiration ;  thus  heating  and  expanding,  at  intervals,  the 
contents  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  contents  of  the  blood  vessels 
should  now  be  found  coursing  bravely,  at  every  point  of  their  circuit. 
Dr.  Cartwright  might  propose  to  mend  the  experiment  with  a  modicum 
of  his  "  life ;"  but  I  counsel  his  fair  proteVe  not  thus  to  compromise  the 
claims  of  "  caloric,"  in  the  anticipated  triumph.  The  doctor  has  become 
slippery,  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  lubrication  consequent  on  his  fre- 
quent handling  of  alligators,  in  his  play  between  "life"  extinct,  and  "life" 
suspended.  Don't  trust  him ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  his  "  life"  of  the  blood  is 
a  less  reliable  motive  power  than  her  own  "  caloric."  I  am  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  herself,  in  conceiving  how  his  "  life"  can  explain  or  make  intelligible 
his  rationale  of  the  circulation. 

What  is  life  ?  The  principle  of  life,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  animal  matter,  constituting  a  human  body,  can  only  be  known 
to  be  present,  by  certain  phenomena  appertaining  to  the  body,  during  its 
union  with  this  principle ;  and  hitherto  all  attempts  at  description,  or 
definition  of  its  essence  have  signally  failed.  The  manifestation  of  the 
union  of  this  "  life"  with  the  tissues  of  the  body,  may  be  nearly  comprised 
in  the  properties  of  irritability  and  contractility ;  but  the  rationale  of  this 
union,  the  ultimate  process  by  which  it  is  maintained,  or  dissevered,  I 
fear  is  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eye,  beyond  the  scope  of  human  inves- 
tigation. Thousands  of  instances  occur  where  the  cause  of  death,  or  the 
extinction  of  life,  has  eluded  all  the  research  that  science  and  skill  com- 
bined could  command.  The  finger  of  God  is  applied,  or  withdrawn,  and 
life  ceases.  This  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  life ;  and 
we  know  as  little  of  its  essence,  as  of  the  Divine  existence. 

But,  admitting  "  life"  to  be  the  motive  power,  in  virtue  of  its  control 
over  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  by  which  the  relations  it  sustains  to 
other  objects  may  be  changed ;  or  by  which  the  relations  of  its  different 
parts  with  each  other  may  be  varied ;  still,  the  doctor  rejects  the  vitality 
of  all  other  tissues,  and  claims  the  "life"  of  the  blood  itself,  exclusively, 
as  the  force  by  which  it  circulates.  The  body  moves  by  the  agencies 
contained  within  itself;  locomotion  is  effected,  and  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  we  understand  the  rationale  of  its  performance.  But  the  doc- 
tor's theory  isolates  the  blood  from  all  motive  agencies,  except  its  "life." 
Is  the  union  of  the  "life"  with  the  blood  by  chemical  affinity?  Or  is  it  a 
Bolution;  or  a  mixture?  Is  the  "life"  a  biped  or  a  quadruped?  Is  it  a 
riston,  a  tractor,  or  a  lever?  Does  it  push,  pull,  or  pry?  The  doctor 
will  do  well  to  make  terms  at  once,  by  resolving  his  own  "  life"  into  the 
"caloric" of  his  fair  adversary;  concluding  with  another  distinguished 
theorist,  that  "heat  is  life." 

There  have  been  other  projector*  vncrtg  whom,  if  my  learning  be  not 
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at  fault,  was  one  Archimedes ;  who  proposed  to  move  the  entire  earth 
with  "  a  piece  of  apparatus."  Unfortunately,  he  just  lacked  a  fulcrum. 
Modern  theorists  are  less  fastidious.  If  the  fulcrum  is  at  hand,  very  well ; 
if  not,  they  quietly  finish  their  demonstration  without  it. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  while  I  present  a 
case  of  suspended  animation,  from  my  own  practice,  in  which  recovery 
was  effected  without  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  and  where  the  repu- 
diated heart  was  the  last  or^an  to  make  manifestations  of  life,  and  the 
first  to  indicate  its  return.  I  do  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  questioning 
the  propriety  of  inflation,  as  a  means  of  resuscitatian ;  nor  intending  to 
deny  that  it  may  often  be  indispensable  to  success ;  nor  that  I  would  now 
employ  the  means,  then  used  exclusively,  though  successfully,  otherwise 
than  as  auxiliary. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  after  a  protracted  attendance  on  a  case  of 
typhus  fever,  I  closed  my  patient's  eyes  with  my  own  hands,  supposing 
him  to  be  dead.     An  hour  was  spent  in  the  needful   arrangements   for 
such  occasions,  when  a  friend  of  the  patient  took  my  arm   for  a  walk,  it 
being  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  September.     We  were  soon  re-called,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  of  the  attendants,  who  observed,  while  engaged 
in  the  usual  offices  for  the  dead,  slight  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  -    On  my  return,  however,  the  only  indication  of  life  1  could  detect, 
was  the  slightest  possible  tremor,  in  the  region  of  the  heart.     No  attempts 
were  made  to  inflate  the  lungs,  which  were  as  quiescent  as   those  of  the 
foetus  in  utero.     A  large  kettle  of  water  placed   over  the  fire,  after   the 
supposed  death  of  the  patient,  had  become  heated,  to  boiling;    its  pres- 
ence, perhaps,  suggesting  the  treatment  pursued ;  which  was  all  comprised 
in  enveloping  the  entire  body  at  once,  in  thickly-folded  sheets,  satura- 
ted with  the  contents  of  the  boiling  kettle,  hot  as  the  hands  of  assistants 
could  bear.     The  only  motion  given  to  the  body,  meanwhile,  was  lifting 
it  on  the  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  folded  sheets  under   it. 
This  might  have  been  repeated  twice,  or  thrice ;  occupying,  in  the  whole, 
at  least  thirty  minutes,  and  probably  more ;  making   more  than  ninety 
minutes  since  the  suspension  of  respiration.     After  this  lapse  of  time,  the 
tremor  of  the  heart,  previously  so  slight  that  I  feared  it   might  prove  a 
mere  illusion,  became  more  evident ;  soon  amounting  to  a  distinct  impulse, 
while  the  lungs  were  yet  quiescent ;   but  soon  followed  by  slight   convul- 
sive struggles,  speedily  ending  in  re-establishment  of  respiration  and   cir- 
culation.    To  my  great  joy*  the  patient  recovered,  and  probably  yet  fives. 
If  we  claim  the  skin  as  the  seat  of  the  "  motive  power  of  the  blood," 
and  that  circulation  is  maintained  by,  the  combination  of  caloric  with  that 
portion  of  blood  contained  in  its  minute  vessels,  thus  expanding  its  vol- 
ume ;  what  better  confirmation  of  the  theory  can  be  furnished  than  the 
case  above  cited  ?     The  skin  has  an  obvious  advantage  over  the  lungs,  in 
firmness  of  tissue,  if  not  in  extent  of  surface,  affording   a   more   reliable 
basis  for  sustaining  propulsive  force.     In  sober  truth,  the   skin  does,   un- 
questionably, co-operate  with  the  lungs,  in  some  measure,  in  the  process 
of  oxygenation  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood;  carbonic  acid,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  being  one  of  the  products  of  cutaneous  exhalation.     May  not 
this,  and  the  following  case,  at  least  f  gnilit  %  1  esson  on  the  folly  of  jump- 
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ing  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Willard's  theory,  illustrated  by  Dr.  Cartwright's  dissection  of  alliga- 
tors, for  the  means  of  preserving  health  and  restoring  suspended  life  ? 

I  beo;  indulgence  for  the  egotism  of  the  following  case,  as  it  is  evidently 
inseparable  from  the  subject.  Fifty  years  since,  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
with  a  group  of  school-boys,  during  recess  at  noon,  I  made  my  way  from 
the  village  school-house  to  the  banks  of  a  considerable  river,  a  mile  distant. 
There  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boys,  some  of  them  good  swimmers. 
My  own  purpose  was  to  become  a  pupil  in  the  art.  Although  the  water 
was  deep,  the  gradual  slope  of  the  banks  and  the  sluggish  current  make 
wading  practicable,  I  improved  it,  as  a  preliminary  trial ;  pushing  onward, 
as  I  thought,  cautiously,  intending  to  turn  when  the  surface  reached  my 
chin,  and  attempt  swimming  to  the  shore.  Unfortunately,  an  abrupt  in- 
equality in  the  bed  of  the  river  took  me  by  surprise,  and  suddenly  en- 
gulphed  me. 

My  own  recollections  of  that  incident  do  not  correspond  with  those  re- 
cently published,  I  think,  by  some  medical  writer,  in  some  journal  or 
newspaper  that  has  fallen  in  my  way.  In  that  case,  occurring  under  like 
circumstances,  the  remarkable  activity,  and  rapid  process  of  the  memory 
were  such,  that  all  the  forgotten  incidents,  actions  and  events  of  a  life, 
were  re-called  to  the  mind,  with  entire  distinctness;  occupying,  of  ne- 
cessity, but  a  few  moments  of  time  m  the  process.  In  my  own  case,  there 
was  only  a  contused  apprehension  of  my  condition;  flitting  visions  of  the 
tumult  and  alarm  of  my  associates ;  a  feeling  of  hopeless  isolation  from 
all  human  aid ;  an  indefinable  sense  of  constraint  and  discomfort ;  perhaps 
some  bodily  pain,  but  certainly  no  agony,  though  I  was  conscious  I  must 
die.  In  my  own  recollection,  the  time  seems  short,  after  my  immersion, 
till  I  lost  my  consciousness.  My  next  recollections  are  of  bodily  distress, 
surpassing  in  intensity,  I  think,  anything  I  have  suffered  before  or  since. 
I  found  myself  on  the  sand  of  the  shore,  in  the  hands  of  my  companions, 
who  were  rolling  me  over  its  burning  surface.  It  was  a  northern  shore, 
and  had  a  southern  declivity ;  and  was  intensely  heated  by  an  unclouded 
meridian  sun.  My  sensations  cannot  well  be  defined,  but  it  was  as  if  my 
body  was  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  world,  and  every  rotation  it  made, 
seemed  a  redoubling  of  the  intolerable  agony  of  the  pressure.  At  first, 
I  was  unable  to  intimate  my  wish  to  my  deliverers,  that  they  should  de- 
sist. In  due  time,  however,  I  succeeded  in  uttering  a  moan,  to  which 
they  responded  with  joyful  shouts,  and  redoubling  their  diligence  in 
tumbling  me  over  the  sand.  My  restoration  to  life  was  soon  completed. 
For  what  transpired  during  the  interval  of  my  unconsciousness,  I  can  only 
depend  on  my  recollection  of  the  account  rendered  at  the  time,  by  that 
company  of  boys,  among  whom  there  were  none  more  than  twelve  years 

old. 

My  associates  were  soon  after  my  disappearance  in  the  water,  aware  of 
my  peril,  but  for  a  short  time  surprise  and  terror  disqualified  them  for 
action.  They  soon  rallied,  however,  with  the  feeling  that  a  Ufe  must  be 
unless  rescued  by  themselves ;  and  with  the  deliberation  of  men, 
formed  their  plan.  To  provide  against  the  loss  of  another  life  in  saving 
mine,    they   formed   themselves   into  a  line,  those  who   could  not   swim 
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taking  the  shore-end,  where  a  sapling  afforded  a  sure  support.  In  this 
manner,  holding  each  others'  hands,  the  line  was  extended  from  the  sap- 
ling towards  the  place  where  I  was  found,  on  the  bed  of  the  river ;  my  body 
recovered,  and  brought  on  shore.  They  found  me  apparently  dead ;  cer- 
tainly exhibiting  to  them  no  signs  of  life,  the  skin  being  cold  and  livid, 
with  entire  suspension  of  respiration.  The  description  of  my  appearance, 
subsequently  given  by  my  associates  to  my  father,  who  was  a  physician, 
though  not  in  these  terms,  was  in  language  of  the  same  import ;  satisfying 
him  that  I  had  been  thoroughly  drowned.  Some  time  was  lost  in  devising 
further  measures  for  my  relief;  the  distance  to  the  village,  with  an  interven- 
ing strip  of  forest,  precluding  all  hope  of  seasonable  aid  in  that  direction. 
My  deliverers  were  earnest  in  commending  to  each  other,  this  and  that 
expedient,  till  a  master-spirit,  in  that  band  of  minature  men,  gained  the 
attention  of  his  associates,  by  quoting  from  his  own  little  store  of  learning, 
an  instance  of  recovery  from  drowning,  effected  by  rolling  the  body  in  a 
barrel.  But  the  barrel  was  unattainable.  They  decided  promptly  that 
the  rotation  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  barrel,  was  the  gist  of  the  matter, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  a  practical  illustration.  The  result  having  been 
given  above,  I  have  only  to  add,  I  am  indebted  for  my  life  to  the  re- 
sources of  a  boy  less  than  twelve  years  old,  in  planning  and  executing, 
with  the  aid  of  prompt  and  able  coadjutors,  an  enterprise,  which  in  France 
would  have  been  a  better  passport  to  "immortality"  than  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  unproved  "  theory."  My  benefactor's  name  was  James 
Jones,  and  he  probably  lives  in  some  of  the  western  States. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  editors  and  their  readers  for  thus  occupying 
the  Journal  with  these  somewhat  irrelevant  details.  And  yet,  may  not 
space  sometimes  be  afforded  for  the  record  of  a  noble  deed ;  and  of  one, 
-especially,  which  though  it  might  have  done  honor  to  mature  manhood, 
was  nevertheless  prompted  by  the  humanity  and  achieved  by  the  unaided 
resources  of  a  band  of  tiny  school-boys. 

But  not  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of  these  details ;  in  my 
own  case,  the  body,  being  taken  from  the  water,  cold,  livid,  motionless 
and  insensible,  does  the  history  of  such  accidents  justify  the  conclusion 
that  resuscitation  would  have  been  effected  had  my  body  been  7-olled  on 
the  shaded  turf,  instead  of  the  hot  surface  of  sand,  with  its  declivity  to- 
wards an  unclouded,  vertical  summer  sun  %  Admit  that  in  the  act  of 
rolling  the  body,  the  chest  might  have  been  slightly  contracted  and  ex- 
panded ;  could  it  have  been  sufficient  to  have  made  inflation  a  primary  or 
Ai  chief"  item  in  the  process  of  restoration  ?  If  caloric  is  the  motive 
agency,  operating  by  expanding  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  capillaries, 
Mirely,  in  both  cases  above  cited,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  were  favored 
with  access  to  motive  material,  furnished  by  the  hot  water  and  the  heat- 
-ed  sand,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  effect  the  "  expansion"  of  their  con- 
tents, which  Mrs.  Willard  claims  to  be  the  propulsive  force  of  circulation. 
In  the  former  case  it  would  be  madness  to  claim  that  inflation  of  the 
lungs  could  have  preceded  the  phenomena  which  denoted  returning  life. 
Would  she  have  the  temerity  to  claim  that  the  heat  was  transmitted 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest,  from  the  hot  water,  to  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  thus  effecting  circulation  ?    Inasmuch  as  the  cutaneous 
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vessels  were  manifestly  provided,  both  by  extent  of  surface,  and  proximity 
to  the  hot  water,  with  vastly  better  facilities  for  the  expansion  of  their 
contents,  than  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  how  will  she  prove  that  the  skin 
in  that  instance,  during  the  first  moments  of  returning  action,  was  not  the 
seat  of  "  chief"  motive  power  ?  Has  the  organization  of  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  a  demonstrable  peculiarity,  by  which  it  fits  them  exclu- 
sively for  the  expansion  of  their  contents  by  caloric  ?  Cannot  heat  be 
communicated  to  venous  blood,  independently  of  oxygen ;  and  will  it  not 
expand  it?  Admitting  expansion  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  to  be  the 
'motive  power,  its  seat  could  not  be  claimed  exclusively  for  the  lungs.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  other  processes  in  the  animal 
economy,  besides  aeration  of  the  blood,  during  which  caloric  must  be 
evolved.  Does  not  the  nutritive  material  contained  in  the  aortic  extrem- 
ities, in  the  consummating  act  of  nutrition,  as  it  escapes  from  the  capil- 
lary, and  effects  coherence  with  its  appropriate  tissue,  change  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  form ;  and  can  this  change  occur  without  evolving  ca- 
loric? And  why  may  not  this  constitute  an  equal  claim,  on  the  part  of 
the  aortic  terminations,  to  the  seat  of  motive  power;  the  two  poles  of  the 
circulation  thus  dividing  the  empire  ? 

But  what  proof  has  Mrs.  Willard,  that  the  caloric  evolved  in  the  lungs 
is  mainly  expended  in  the  rarefaction  of  the  blood  ?  May  not  pulmonary 
exhalation  require  an  amount  of  caloric  for  its  purposes,  too  large  to  leave 
anything  more  than  the  small  remainder,  which  might  be  measured  by 
the  small  difference  between  the  temperature  of  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
taken  from  any  region  of  the  crrculation,  near  the  aortic  extremities  ?  How 
much  caloric  does  it  require  to  evaporate  an  ounce  of  water,  having  al- 
ready the  temperature  of  the  blood  ?  I  dare  not  trouble  the  "  Smith- 
sonian Institution"  for  the  chemist  to  tell  me ;  but  I  have  just  been  re- 
versing the  process,  by  puffing  my  own  blow-pipe  against  a  window  pane, 
in  an  unwarmed  room,  the  thermometer  considerably  below  zero — and  the 
result  is  refreshing — a  sheet  of  ice,  that  would  convert  a  glass  of  luke- 
warm water  into  a  delicious  beverage. 

Have  the  relations  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  circulation  been  suffi- 
ciently regarded,  in  the  speculations  of  physiologists  or  pathologists,  in 
their  rationale  either  of  healthy  or  diseased  action?  There  are  many  in- 
domitable mysteries  in  these  departments,  that  must  probably  find  their 
solution  in  the  future  discovery  of  laws,  appertaining  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem hitherto  hidden  from  scientific  research. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  resuscitation  from  apparent  death,  there 
is  one  fact  which  not  only  militates  strongly  against  Mrs.  Willard's  assump- 
tion, that  it  can  only  be  effected  by  inflation  of  the  lungs,  but  puts  at 
nought  a  goodly  portion  of  the  current  theorizing  on  the  proximate  agen- 
cies, ultimate  processes,  or  rationale,  appertaining  to  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  health,  disease,  and  even  death  !  Many  well-authenticated 
rases  of  resuscitation  from  apparent  death  have  occurred,  under  circum- 
stances that  not  only  preclude  the  possibility  that  inhalation  of  the  lungs 
could  hftT©  been  accomplished,  otherwise  than  as  an  effect  of  re- 
turning life;  but  all  other  known  or  supposed  means  of  exciting  any 
«.fi he  actions  appertaining  to  life,  have  been  equally  inaccessible.     The 
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supposed  victim  of  death  has  been  wrapt  in  his  shroud,  his  face  covered, 
and  the  apertures  leading  to  the  lungs  compressed  with  bands ;  the  body 
coffined,  and  laid  in  state,  where  no  careless  footstep  might  cause  a  vibra- 
tion of  his  narrow  house,  where  no  spoken  word  might  break  the  stillness 
of  the  air,  where  no  genial  warmth  might  intrude.  Yet  here,  after  a  long 
repose,  in  the  very  stillness  of  death,  life  not  only  unaided,  but  sorely  en- 
cumbered by  human  appliances,  has  risen  from  its  quiescence,  and  re- 
sumed its  sway !  J.  L.  Chandler. 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  February,  1854. 


From  the  Nashville  Med.  Journal. 

Operation  for  Knock-Knees. 

[In  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Wurzburg,  Dr.  Mayer, 
of  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  reports  the  following  case :] 

John  H ,  a  strong  and  healthy-looking   boy  of  fifteen,    son  of  a 

baker,  and  employed  in  his  father's  business,  was  found,  on  admission 
into  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  at  Wurzburg,  to  have  the  right  leg  diverg- 
ing about  seven  inches,  and  the  left  about  eight,  from  the  direction  of 
the  corresponding  thigh. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1851,  the  lad  having  been  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  Dr.  Mayer  made  an  incision  beginning  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  below  the  insertion  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  curving 
downwards  so  as  nearly  to  surround  the  front  and  inner,  (or  mesial)  side 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  He  then  turned  the  flap  upwards,  and  divided 
the  periosteum  in  the  line  of  the  first  incision,  and  afterwards  with 
Heine's  cutting-needle  separated  the  periosteum  from  the  outer  and  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  tibia,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  saw.  To 
protect  the  soft  parts  in  that  situation  during  the  sawing,  a  strip  of  watch 
spring,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  was  introduced  between  the  denuded 
bone  and  the  periosteum.  Dr.  Mayer,  then,  with  a  round  saw,  made  two 
incisions  converging  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  tibia,  and  meeting 
about  a  line  and  a  half  from  the  surface,  without  therefore  quite  cutting 
the  bone  in  two. 

The  wedge  thus  excised  was  about  five  lines  thick  at  its  base,  and  was 
easily  removed  by  the  forceps.  The  wound  was  cleared  of  bone  dust  by 
forcible  injections  of  cold  water,  after  which,  through  the  flexibility  of  the 
remaining  isthmus  of  the  tibia  and  the  mobility  of  the  fibula,  no  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  of  bone  into  close  opposition. 
The  outer  wound  was  brought  together  with  the  greatest  accuracy  bv 
needles  and  ligatures,  (as  for  hare-lip,)  the  hemorrhage  being  quite  in- 
considerable. The  leg  was  then  put  into  one  of  Boyer's  hollow  splints. 
used  for  fracture  of  the  patella. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  operation,  as  through  the  perfect  apposition  of 
the  divided  parts  no  discharge  of  any  kind  was  visible,  the  wound  was 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  collodion,  and  upon  this  drying  the  liga- 
tures and  needles  were  removed.     The  traumatic  reaction  was  verv  slio-ht. 
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and  on  the  fourth  clay  the  external  wound  (five  inches  long)  had  per- 
fectly united.  The  leg  was  now  left  quiet  in  the  splint  for  twenty-three 
days,  when  Dr.  Mayer  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  incised  surfaces 
of  bone  had  united  also.  The  next  day  the  patient  was  allowed  to  walk- 
in  his  room  with  crutches,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  garden  with- 
out any  artificial  support  whatever. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  the  other  leg  was  operated  on  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  success.  He  left  the  hospital,  free  from 
deformity,  and  with  a  firm  and  natural  gait,  on  the  19th  of  November. 
— Lance t,  June  18,  1853,  p.  557. 


Prom  the  Medical  Examiner; 

On  a  Substance  found  in  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow  of  Man, 
presenting  the  Chemical  Reaction  of  Cellulose.  By  R.  Virchow. 
(Archiv.  f.  Path.  Anat.,  VI.  1.) 

It  is  well  known  that    Charles  Schmidt  was  the  first  who  noticed  in 
the  Ascidians,  as  a  constituent  of  animal   tissue,    the  "  cellulose"  which 
previously  had  only  been  observed  in  plants.     The   researches  of  Kolli- 
ker,  Lowig,  Schacht,  and  Huxley,  soon   confirmed  this   important   dis- 
covery.    Thus,  although  cellulose   was   proved   to  exist   in   the   animal 
kingdom,  its  occurrence  was  confined  to  but  comparatively  a  low  class  of 
the  invertebrated  animals,  and  the  further  discovery,  which  Gottlieb  made 
in  the  Euglena  viridis,  viz.,  that  this    infusorium    contained   paramyloid 
a  sub.=taTic3  isomeric  with  starch,  did  not  much  advance  our  knowledge  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  cellulose,  as  it  also  had  reference  to  a  creature  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.    In  the  vertebrated  animals  noth- 
ing similar  had  been  met  with,  and  it  needed  the  discovery  of  Bernard, 
that  the  liver  generated  sugar,  to  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
starchy  substances,  too,  might  have  their  representatives  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.     In  a  histological  point  of  view  it  ha** 
often  occurred  to  me  that  the  umbilical  cord  in  man  possessed  a  great 
similarity  in  its  structure  to  the  cellulose  in  the  Ascidians.     (See  Wurzb. 
Verhandlungen,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  161,  note.)     And  I  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  by  Schacht's  observation,  so  that  ever  since  my  re- 
search.es  have  been  more  carefully  directed  to  this  subject.     But  in  most 
instances  I  searched  in  vain,  as  in  the  ova  of  amphibia  and  fishes,  the 
peculiar  yelk-plates  of  which  I  described.    (Zertschrift  fur  Wiss.  Zoologic, 
1852,  Vol.  iv.  p.  240.)     I  was  more  successful,  however,  recently,  when 
I  directed  my  attention  to  the  so-called  "  corpora  amylacea"*  of  the 
brain,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  other  starch- 
like  bodies  in  man,  I  had  not  been  able  to  form  any  very  definite  con- 
clusions.    I  soon  found  that  on  the  application  of  iodine  they  soon  as- 

*  These  corpora  amyhicea  are  small  yellowish  bodies,  not  unlike  starch 
granules.  They  were  first  mentioned  by  Purkinje,  and  are  found  mainly  in 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles  and  medullary  substance  of  the  chord. — Tr. 
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sumed  a  bluish  tint,  and  in  subsequently  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  ex- 
quisite violet  color,  which  is  known  to  belong  to  cellulose,  and  which  ap- 
peared the  more  intense  as  it  formed  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  yellow  or 
brown  nitrogenous  substances  around  it.  I  have  so  frequently  repeated 
these  investigations,  and  with  so  many  precautions,  that  I  consider  the 
results  as  perfectly  certain.  For  I  have  instituted  comparative  researches 
not  only  in  different  human  bodies,  and  in  the  most  different  situations, 
but  I  have  allowed  the  reagents  employed  to  act  under  all  possible  con- 
ditions. The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  follow  the  plan  pursued  by  Mul- 
der and  Harting  for  vegetable  cellulose,  (see  Moleschotfs  Physiologic  des 
Stoffwechels,  page  103,)  which  consists  in  adding  first  ahydrated  solution 
of  iodine,  and  subsequently  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  iodine 
must  not  be  too  strong,  as  otherwise  we  are  much  impeded  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  iodine ;  but  great  care  must  be  exerted  in  allowing  it  to 
act  properly  on  the  substance  in  question.  This  action  is  generally  a 
very  unequal  one,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  iodine,  and  its  great 
affinity  for  animal  substances,  so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the  edge 
of  the  object  is  colored  and  not  the  centre,  or  that  in  two  continuous  spots 
one  is  penetrated  by  the  iodine,  the  other  not.  It  is,  therefore,  always 
advisable  to  repeat  the  application  of  the  iodine  several  times,  without 
adding  too  much  at  once.  If  the  action  has  been  too  powerful,  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  sulphuric  acid  will  prodnce  a  dark  reddish  brown  col- 
or. The  most  certain  manner  to  proceed  is  to  allow  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
act  very  slowly.  The  most  beautiful  preparations,  indeed,  I  obtained  by 
adding  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  edge  of  the  thin  glass  covering  a 
preparation,  and  allowing  it  then  to  remain  undisturbed  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  I  have  under  these  circumstances  been  sometimes 
able  to  see  the  most  beautiful  light  violet  blue  produced.  I  think  it,  fin- 
ally, necessary  to  mention  that  an  accidental  admixture  of  starch  or  cel- 
lulose might  frequently  happen,  as  little  fibres  or  particles  might  remain 
adherent  from  the  cloths  with  which  the  glasses  are  cleaned,  which 
would  react  in  the  above-described  manner.  Every  precaution  having 
been  taken,  the  following  results  mav  be  obtained : — 

1.  The  corpora  amylacea  are  chemically  different  from  the  concentric 
spherical  corpuscles  of  which  the  brain  sand  is  composed,  and  with 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  confounded.  The  organic  basis  of 
these  brain-sand  granules  is  evidently  nitrogenous ;  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid  color  it  an  intense  yellow.  The  same  is  true  not  only  of  the  sandy 
matter  in  the  pineal  gland  and  the  choroid  plexuses,  but  also  of  that  of 
the  Pacchionian  granulations,  and  of  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  of  the 
dentated  plates  in  the  spinal  arachnoid.  In  all  these  parts,  except  in  a 
few  spots  in  the  pineal  gland,  I  have  never  obtained  the  characteristic 
blue  reaction.  It  would,  therefore,  be  henceforth  advisable  to  restrict 
the  term  "  corpora  amylacea"  to  these  cellulose  corpuscles. 

2.  These  cellulose  corpuscles  are  found  as  far  as  my  present  researches 
go,  only  in  the  substance  of  the  ependyma*  of  the  ventricle  and  its  pro- 

*  The  term  "  ependyma'1  is  used  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  lining  of 
the  ventricles,  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  eoruna,  which  is  not  a  continu- 
ation of  the  pia  mater. — Tr. 
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longations.  In  this  I  include  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  the  transparent  substance  in  the  spinal  marrow,  described  by  Kolliker 
as  the  "  substantia  grisea  centralis."  As  regards  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  have  found  them  lined  with  a 
membrane  belonging  to  the  class  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  covered  with  an 
epithelium.  This  membrane  contains  fine  cellular  elements  and  a  basis 
substance  sometimes  of  a  firm,  sometimes  of  a  softer  consistence,  which  is 
prolonged  inwards  between  the  nervous  elements  without  any  distinct 
limitation.  In  the  deepest  layers  of  this  membrane,  and  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  nerve  fibres,  these  cellulose  granules  are  most  frequently  met 
with,  and  there  again  more  especially  where  the  ependyma  is  thickened. 
They  are,  therefore,  very  numerous  on  the  septum  lucidum,  fornix,  stria 
cornea,  and  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the  spinal  chord  the  substance 
which  corresponds  to  the  ependyma  lies  in  the  middle  of  tiie  gray  mass, 
in  the  exact  situation  where  the  spinal  canal  exists  in  the  foetus.  It 
forms  here  evidently  a  rudiment  of  the  obliterated  canal,  similar  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  posterior  coruua  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  so  frequently 
met  with.  In  transverse  sections  of  the  chord  this  substance  is  easily 
recognizable  as  a  gelatinous,  somewhat  resistant,  but  easily  isolated  mass, 
the  cells  of  which  are  much  larger  and  more  perfect  than  those  of  the 
cerebral  ependyma.  But  as  these  cells  have  been  already  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Kolliker,  I  need  not  here  mention  them  further.  This 
"  spinal  ependyma'  forms  a  continuous  gelatinous  filament,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Jilum  terminate,  and  might,  therefore,  be  more  suitably  de- 
scribed as  the  central  ependyma  filament.  In  it,  also,  we  find  cellulose 
irranules,  but  more  frequently,  it  seems,  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  por- 
tion. In  all  other  situations  I  have  as  yet  looked  for  these  cellulose 
granules  in  vain,  and  in  particular  have  I  been  unable  to  detect  them  in 
the  cortical  layer  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

3.  As  from  the  experiments  of  CI.  Bernard,  who  produced  sugar  in  the 
urine  of  a  rabbit  by  wounding  the  fourth  ventricle,  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  fact  might  be  connected  with  the  existence  of  cellulose, 
[  examined  the  brain  of  the  rabbit  carefully,  but  in  vain.  I  found  here 
in  the  fourth,  as  well  as  in  the  third  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  a  beau- 
tiful pavement  epithelium  with  long  cilia,  but  no  cellulose. 

4.  The  cellulose  granules  seem  hence  to  be  connected  with  the  pre- 
sences of  the  epengyma  substance  in  certain  quantities,  and  might  not 
improperly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  it.  But  how  they  are  produced 
from  it,  it  was  impossible  to  recognise.  They  are  unusually  minute, 
scarcely  corresponding  in  size  to  the  nuclei  of  the  ependyma.  Can  they 
i  >ricinate  from  these  1  The  larger  they  are  the  more  distinctly  laminated 
they  appear.  But  they  do  not  exhibit  anywhere  a  nitrogenous  admix- 
ture, distinguishable  by  its  yellow  color.  Their  centre  only  is  generally 
of  a  darker  blue,  and  hence,  perhaps,  denser  than  their  border. 

5.  The  supposition  of  these  bodies  being  introduced  from  without  is 
the  less  probable,  because  a  similar  substance  is  nowhere  else  known. 
The  cellulose  in  plants  exhibits  a  number  of  varieties,  but  this  animal 
cellulose  is  distinguishable  above  all  by  its  slight  resistance  towards  re- 
agents; for  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies  act  on  it  more  powerfully  than 
<>n  vegetable  cellulose. 
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6.  In  the  child  I  have  searched  for  this  animal  cellulose  in  vain,  so 
that,  like  the  brain-sand,  it  seems  to  appear  in  a  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  may,  therefore,  perhaps  have  a  pathlogical  import. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  repeated  and  confirmed  these  observa- 
tions, and  have  ascertained  in  addition,  that  similar  bodies  exist  in  the 
higher  nerves  of  sense.  I  found  them  most  abundant  in  the  soft  grayish 
interstitial  substance  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  less  frequent  in  the  accoustic, 
although  Meissner's  observation  (vide  Zeitsch.  f.  Nat.  Med.  N.  F.,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  358,  363,)  would  seem  to  indicate  in  their  situation  a  proportionately 
great  disposition  to  their  formation.  In  the  optic  nerve,  Rokitansky  ap- 
peal's already  to  have  observed  them,  and  Kolliker  informs  me,  in  a  novel 
communication,  that  he  has  met  with  them  in  the  retina.  As  above- 
mentioned,  the  ependyma  is  prolonged  without  distinct  boundaries  be- 
tween the  nervous  elements.  In  the  higher  nerves  of  sense,  too,  I  found 
a   continuous  extension  of  a   similar  substance  in  the  "interior  of  these 

■ 

nerves.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  a  number  of  pathological 
observations,  the  details  of  which  will  be  given  another  time,  compels  me 
to  infer  that  a  soft  substance,  in  the  main  belonging  to  fibrous  tissue. 
transverses  and  connects  everywhere  the  nervous  elements  in  the  centres, 
whilst  the  ependyma  is  only  the  free  portion  extending  over  the  surface  of 
the  nervous  elements.  The  opinion  that  the  epithelium  of  the  ventricles 
is  situated  immediately  on  the  nervous  elements  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  a  confusion  of  the  interstial  substance  with  the  nerve  sub- 
stance proper. 

I  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  isolate  the  corpora  amylacea  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  subject  them  to  a  chemical  analysis,  yet  no  doubt  can  possibly 
be  entertained  as  to  their  cellulose  nature.  JN"o  other  substance  is  known 
which  reacts  in  the  same  manner,  and  although  I  have  tested  the  most, 
various  animal  tissues,  and  examined  all  the  other  concentric  bodies  that 
I  have  met  with  lately,  (as  those  in  the  thymus  gland  and  in  tumors,)  I 
have  found  nothing  similar.  Although  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  a  direct  proof  by  analysis,  that  these  bodies  contain  no  nitrogen,  we 
^an  yet,  even  without  further  evidence,  consider  then  analogy  with  the 
vegetable  cellulose  as  a  settled  fact. 


From  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter. 
The  Speculum  and  its  modifications — its  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases  of  Females,  with  some  cases  illustrative.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  the  N.  Y.  Preparatory  School  of  Medicine,  by  Augustus 
K.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Females 
• — one  of  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics,  &c,  1ST.  Y.  Academy  of  Medi- 
cines, &c.  <fcc. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  females.  Even  the  nomenclature  has  been 
changed,  and  terms  that  were  once  indicative  of  diseases,  are  now  consi- 
dered as  designating  symptoms  only.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  tel- 
escope analyzes  the  milky  way,  the  speculum  has  made  clear  to  us  what 
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was  once  hazily  considered  to  be  a  disease  denominated  Leucorrhcea, 
The  scalpel  of  the  dissector  evinces  that  Dropsy  is  not  a  disease,  but  the 
svmptorn — often  the  fatal  one — of  other  grave,  frequently  remote,  orga- 
nic changes  in  the  system.  Dropsy  is  no  longer  known  among  the  edu- 
cated as  a  disease.  Leucorrhcea  now  shares  the  same  fate;  it  is  but  a 
generally  trivial  and  unimportant  symptom  of  other  serious  trouble. 

The  speculum  uteri  has  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
where  it  was  buried  A.  D.  79,  and  where,  till  recently,  it  remained. 
without  any  account  of  it  left  in  any  manuscript,  to  lead  us  to  suspect  it* 
use,  unless  we  except  Morgagni's  doubtful  allusion  to  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, re-invented  in  1816,  by  Recamier,  (deceased  in  1852,)  and  its  in- 
troduction into  practice  has  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  diseases  of 
females.  Formerly,  I  saw  it  much  employed  in  Paris,  not  unfrequently 
upon  eighty  women  a  day,  and  although  it  was  then  used  very  indis- 
criminately, and,  as  experience  has  subsequently  shown,  often  very  unne- 
cessarily and  sometimes  injuriously,  I  was  firmly  convinced  of  its  utility 
in  many  cases.  On  my  return  to  this  country,  I  brought  with  me  this 
instrument,  and  have  never  ceased  using  it  in  dispensary  and  private 
practice,  with  marked  utility  to  myself  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases,  and 
of  unquestionable  benefit  to  numerous  patients  in  their  treatment. 

Since  that  period,  this  instrument  has  come  into  general  use,  and  I 
may  add,  into  frequent  abuse. 

But  there  are  still  many  who  deny  its  utility, — not  in  cases  of  syphi- 
lis or  cancer,  where  tumors  exist,  &c. — cases  where  generally  it  is  either 
useless  or  impossible  to  be  advantageously  employed — but  in  cases  of 
>  ontinued  leucorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  abortion,  ecc.  Now,  I  propose  in 
this  lecture,  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  character  of  cases  in  which  this 
instrument  is  applicable,  and,  as  I  may  chance  to  remember,  will  illus- 
trate my  remarks  by  cases  from  my  own  experience. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  persons  who  oppose  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument. 1.  Those  who  cannot  see — and  we  will  not  endeavor  to  con- 
vince them  of  its  utility. 

It  is  impossible  to  yiew  the  os  uteri  with  the  speculum  in  one  hand, 
and  an  eye-glass  in  the  other.  So  it  is  also  equally  impossible,  with  an 
ultra-squeamish  patient,  whose  last  thought  is  to  accommodate  herself  to 
the  necessary  requirements  of  the  medical  attendant. 

2.  Another  class  is  found  in  those  whose  early  essays  in  introducing 
the  speculum,  did  not  result  in  bringing  the  os  into  view.  They  saw 
nothing,  and  think  no  one  sees  anything.  Not  unfrequently  where  the 
amount  of  the  disease  is  greatest,  there  is  most  difficulty  in  "finding  the 
Notwithstanding  the  familiarity  acquired  by  constant  practice,  I 
am  not  uufrcquently  compelled,  rather  than  continue  too  long  a  some- 
limes  painful  manipulation,  to  arrest  the  examination  without  getting  the 
hypertrophied  or  retroverted  os  into  the  held  of  vision.  Indeed  it  is  a 
matter  requiring  far  more  tact  and  experience  than  is  generally  supposed, 
or  than  one  would  imagine  wa  id. 

Not  a  little  of  the  facility  of  making  an  examination  depends  upon  the 
instrument  which  is  employed.  The  variety  of  these  are  very  numerous. 
That   in  nest  use — the  glass,    lamp-chimney  species — is  all 
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valueless.  It  is  unpleasant  to  introduce,  being  very  painful  in  the  com- 
mencement of  its  introduction.  This  objection  is  trivial  with  prostitutes 
and  multipara.  When  it  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  vagina  it  often  passes 
anterior  or  posterior  to  the  cervix;  but  if  it  displays  the  womb,  if  there 
be  any  deviation  from  its  normal  position,  not  the  os  but  the  cervix  only 
is  visible,  and  often  no  means  will  bring  the  os  into  view.  Should  the  os 
be  made  visible,  often  the  orifice  of  the  speculum  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  view  of  one  half  of  the  indurated  and  hypertrophied 
organ. 

The  quicksilver  lined  instruments  are  open  to  the  same  objections,  but 
as  they  concentrate  the  light  strongly  upon  the  exposed  part,  they  are  in 
some  slio-ht  cases,  of  utility. 

The  old  fashioned  three  valve  metallic  speculi  are  an  improvement  up- 
on the  former  instruments,  but  they  have  the  same  disadvantage  of  dis- 
tending the  external,  rigid  parts  to  an  equal  extent  with  those  interior; 
which  not  only  limits  their  use,  but  also  is  not  unfrequently  unnecessarily 
painful. 

The  speculum  of  Ricord,  with  two  blades,  which  opens  widely  interi- 
orly, while  the  size  of  that  portion  within  the  external  genitals  does  not 
enlarge,  but  rather  diminishes,  as  the  instrument  is  opened — is  the  great- 
est improvement  it  has  yet  received.  The  only  fault  in  this  is,  that  when 
distended,  the  lax  walls  of  a  flaccid  vagina  will  fall  together  within  the 
blades,  and  obscure  the  vision.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Charriere,  the 
ingenious  Parisian  cutler,  has  added  a  superior  and  osterior  blade.  And 
this  four  bladed  speculum  is  without  question,  the  only  speculum  ever 
needed,  applicable  to  every  case,  and  of  immense  importance  in  treating 
these  diseases.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  easy  entrance — it 
greatly  dilates  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vagina,  permitting  the  os 
uteri  to  fall  within  the  blades  almost  of  its  own  accord;  it  also  draws 
aside  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri,  permitting  a  limited  view  of  the  cavity  of 
the  os  itself. 

The  blades  of  this  instrument  are  generally  composed  of  German  sil- 
ver, sometimes  silvered,  or  gilded.  When  gilded  they  are  not  subject  to 
rust  or  corrosion,  but  the  altered  hue,  which  by  reflection  is  given  to  the 
parts,  renders  this  form  objectionable.  When  silvered,  they  are  less  lia- 
ble to  corrosion  from  the  effects  of  acids,  and  the  reflection  is  increased ; 
but  they  are  somewhat  more  costly,  and  the  silver  coating  is  not  of  per- 
manent duration.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  convenient  method 
be  found  for  removing  the  dark  stains  which  soon  much  injure  the  utility 
of  the  instrument. 

Besides  these  instruments,  ivory  cones,  of  formidable  dimensions,  are 
used,  where  the  actual  cautery  is  applied,  on  account  of  their  non-con- 
ducting qualities.  Herteloup's  speculum,  intended  to  allow  the  sides  of 
the  vagina  to  be  seen  and  operated  upon  if  necessary,  is  not  any  more 
convenient  than  the  four  bladed  instrument  already  mentioned.  The 
wire  speculum  composed  of  firm  strait  wires,  radiating  from  a  centre,  is 
no  improvement  upon  this  instrument.  There  are  various  modifications? 
other  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  they  are  of  little  importance, 
The  instrument  is,  however,  constructed  of  various  sizes  to  suit  the  dif- 
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ferent  ages  and  conditions  of  life — those  for  use  where  the  actual  cautery 
is  Applied,  are  large  and  only  applicable  in  the  large  vaginas  of  child- 
bearing  women;  while  those  used  for  virgins,  who  occasionally  at  advanced 
age,  or  still  rarer  in  youth,  require  this  method  of  exploration  and  treat- 
ment, are  small  and  delicate  in  their  construction. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  the  speculum,  spatulas — much  resembling  the 
tongue  spatulas — are  used  to  draw  down  the  perineum,  and  thus  to  ex- 
pose an  enlarged  or  prolapsed  organ. 

Now  the  cases  in  which  this  instrument  is  of  use,  are  quite  numerous. 
In  recto  or  vesico  vaginal  fistulas  the  speculum  may  be  of  service,  although 
in  general  the  spatulas  are  the  more  serviceable  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  an  assistant.  In  a  very  rare  case  of  vesico  uterine  fistula,  which  I 
lately  saw  in  the  practice  of  my  friend  and  coadjutor,  Dr.  H.  W.  Brown, 
where  the  urine  flowed  through  a  fistulas  opening  into  the  uterus,  and 
thence  made  its  exit  through  the  uterus  into  the  vagina — the  fistulous 
opening  could  only  be  discovered  by  drawing  aside  the  labia,  by  means 
of  spatulas,  and  pulling  down  the  uterus  into  sight,  according  to  the  plan 
recommended  and  practised  by  Jobert  of  Paris. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  now  of  New  York,  and  late  of  Alabama,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  American  Surgeons,  has  recently  shown  me  a 
new  spatula: — if  it  can  have  that  name — of  his  own  invention,  which  was 
invented  from  necessity,  (ex  necessitate  rei)  to  supply  a  want  in  his  own 
unique  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  besico  vaginal  fistula.  It  might 
perhaps  be  called  a  levator  perinei,  for  in  his  operation,  the  patient  being 
placed  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  the  perineum  is  raised  up  by  this  in- 
strument, in  the  hands  of  an  assistant. 

Besides  this  instrument,  Dr.  Sims  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  a 
model  for  a  speculum  upon  a  new  plan,  possessing  some  peculiarities  of 
marked  utility.  In  its  present  unperfected  state,  I  am  not  justified  in 
making,  perhaps,  even  this  casual  allusion  to  it.  I  do  it  however,  par- 
tially, for  the  opportunity  of  incidentally  giving  my  testimony  to  the 
very  elevated  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  man,  and  the  entire  success  of 
his  operation  in  one  case  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


From  the  Western  Lancet. 

Putrid  Gas  in  the  Veins. 

•  M.  Maisonneuve  has  recently  laid  claim,  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  having  discovered  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  violent  gangrene, 
fjangrene  foudroyante,  a  putrid  gas  is  developed  in  the  veins,  capable  of 
determining  instantaneous  and  fatal  intoxication.  This  accident  takes 
place  ordinarily  as  the  result  of  fractures  complicated  with  flesh  wounds. 
M.  Maisonneuve  observed  it  for  the  first  time  in  1851.  Since  then  he 
has  had  several  opportunities  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  his  discovery. 
Putrid  gas  has  been  detected  flowing  in  the  veins  between  the  gang  re- 
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nous  part  and  the  heart,  and  death  almost  immediately  follows  this  event. 
Four  months  ago,  M.  Maisonneuve  thought  he  detected,  one  morning  on 
removing  the  bandages  from  above  and  about  a  gangrened  limb,  the 
symptoms  of  intoxication  from  putrid  gas  coming  on ;  he  cut  into  a  vein 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  some  spumous  blood  jetted  out ;  instantly, 
with  the  instrument  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  commenced  the  am- 
putation of  the  arm,  while  he  sent  his  assistants  on  the  run  in  every 
direction  for  the  instruments  and  appliances  necessary  to  complete  the 
operation.  He  saved  the  life  of  his  patient ;  and  he  believes,  without 
the  operation,  ^he  would  have  been  dead  in  a  few  minutes.  Messrs. 
Malgaigne  and  Chassaignac  have  already  claimed  priority  in  the  discovery ; 
but  M.  Maisonneuve  shows,  by  their  writings  on  the  subjeet  of  gangrene 
fondroyaute,  that  the  first  gentleman  speaks  only  of  cellular  enphysema 
as  the  result  of  traumatic  gangrene,  while  the  other  speaks  of  death  in 
these  cases  being  "  explained  by  the  sudden  decomposition  of  the  blood." 
But  of  the  nature  of  that  decomposition  he  says  nothing.  M.  Maison- 
neuve therefore  repeats  the  proposition  on  which  he  claims  priority,  in 
these  words :  "  The  discovery  consists  in  this,  that  in  a  certain  form  of 
gangrene,  well  known  to  surgeons,  and  which  I  designate  under  the 
name  of  gangrene  foudroyante,  (gangrene  terrible),  putrid  gases  develop 
themselves  spontaneously  in  the  veins,  and  circulate  with  the  blood  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  patient."  M.  Maisonneuve's  researches  have  placed 
the  truth  of  this  fact  beyond  all  doubt ;  I  have  seen  him  once  myself 
demonstrate  the  fact  in  his  wards,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present. 
That  this  putrid  gas  once  developed  in  the  veins  will  produce  speedy 
death,  is  obvious  enough,    and  explains  rationally  why  death  in  these 


cases  is  so  often  sudden. 


EDITORIAL. 


In  commencing  the  second  volume  of  the  Peninsular  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  under  somewhat  new  auspices,  it 
seems  fitting  to  address  a  few  words  to  our  readers  respecting  our  past 
history  and  efforts,  and  our  present  intentions  and  prospects. 

Of  the  past  however,  we  have  but  little  to  say.  The  Journal  made  its 
appearance  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  the  profession. 

The  Editor  of  the  preceding  volume  has  done  what  he  could  with  the 
means  and  facilities  within  his  control ;  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  are 
before  you.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  amidst  the  embarrass- 
ments consequent  upon  commencing  such  an  enterprise — the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  funds,  establishing  exchanges,  securing  correspondents,  and 
becoming  accustomed  to  his  position,  he  has  been  cheered  by  the  prompt 
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pecuniary  responses  of  most  of  his  subscribers,  the  kind  approval  and 
encouragement  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  of  individual  friends,  and 
the  favorable  expressions  of  many  of  his  cotemporaries.  To  all  of  these 
he  returns  his  thanks. 

Though  we  have  not  as  large  a  subscription  list  as  we  must  have,  the 
Journal  may  be  considered  as  established.  The  profession  of  Michigan 
(though  we  do  not  intend  to  confine  it  to  our  own  State,)  have  an  organ. 
Its  pages  are  open  to  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  all  local  societies, 
and  to  communications  from  individual  members  of  the  profession,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  our  space  and  the  general  interests  of  our  readers— r- 
and  we  intend  so  to  keep  them,  giving  a  preference  to  such  accounts  and 
to  original  home  productions,  for  the  double  purpose  of  encouraging  a 
more  complete  organization  of  the  profession  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  recording  of  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  individual  members, 
thereby  preserving  an  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  that  might  other- 
wise be  lost,  and  producing  in  those  who  write,  habits  of  closer  observa- 
tion and  more  precise  and  accurate  thinking. 

We  also  hope  to  make  the  Peninsular  Journal  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  graduates  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  their  Alma  Mater,  affording  each  an  opportunity  of 
recording  a  portion  of  his  experience,  of  indicating  his  professional  de- 
velopment, and  of  profiting  by  the  experience  and  observing  the  progress 
of  those  of  his  brethren  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  his  earlier 
medical  studies.  From  the  habits  of  composition  formed  by  the  Uni- 
versity requiring  of  the  graduating  class  the  writing  of  theses  on  medical 
subjects  once  in  two  weeks,  we  shall  hope  in  the  future  to  have  a  corps 
of  contributors  which   will  do  honor  to  themselves  and  enrich  our  pages. 

Our  selections  as  heretofore  will  be  made  with  great  care,  and  we  in- 
tend shall  embrace  all  that  is  new  and  of  greatest  interest  in  the  profes- 
sion and  the  sciences  relating  to  it.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  con- 
densation of  article?,  giving  the  important  ideas  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  authors,  may  be  necessary. 

The  editorial  department  we  intend  shall  not  be  neglected.  Upon  the 
subject  of  medical  education  we  shall  contend  for  the  importance  of  phy- 
sicians admitting  into  their  offices  as  students  of  medicine  none  who  do 
not  possess  a  competent  preliminary  education  and  a  good  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  We  shall  aLo  contend  for  an  extended  and  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  our  Medical  Colleges,  and  a  high  standard  of 
acquirements  for  admission  into  our  ranks. 
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Being  ready  to  oppose  as  we  may  deem  most  judicious,  every  species 
of  imposition  and  quackery,  we  shall  do  what  we  are  able  to  promote  the 
organization,  the  harmony  and  the  advancement  of  the  profession. 

The  current  medical  news  will  be  given,  and  new  works  will  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  such  notices  and  reviews  made  of  them  as  they  shall 
seem  to  demand. 

In  the  admission  of  original  articles — in  selections  and  editorials  we 
intend  to  give  prominence  to  subjects  bearing  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
prevailing  western  diseases  and  their  treatment,  thus  adapting  the  Journal 
to  its  locality  and  endeavoring  to  make  it  peculiarly  and  practically  valu- 
able to  the  profession  of  the  West. 

Our  bearing  towards  our  cotemporaries  we  propose  shall  always  be  re- 
spectful and  just — and  whilst  zealously  endeavoring  to  defend  and  main- 
tain the  right,  we  shall  guard  against  having  anything  unnecessarily  per- 
sonal or  vituperative  polute  our  pages — and  upon  all  questions  coming 
within  our  province  we  hope  ever  to  be  found  upon  the  side  of  reform, 
of  humanity  and  truth. 

We  are  aware  that  these  expressions  of  intentions  and  hopes  are  of 
little  value,  compared  with  their  being  followed  by  corresponding  per- 
!  formances  and  realizations;  but  in  appealing  to  the  profession,  as  we  now 
do  appeal  to  it  for  support,  it  is  but  just  that  some  intimation  should  be 
given  of  the  general  course  to  be  pursued;  and  if  the  profession  of  Mich- 
gan  and  the  West  will  suitably  respond  to  our  efforts,  we  feel  a  great  de- 
gree of  confidence  that  our  intentions  will  be  carried  out  and  our  hopes 
realized. 
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We  now  enter  on  the  second  year  of  our  Journal.  For  the  kindness 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  sustained  us  with  their  pens  and  their  sub- 
scriptions, we  offer  our  cordial  thanks,  and  earnestly  solicit  a  continuance 
of  their  favors. 

We  have  ihe  pleasure  of  announcing  to  our  readers  the  accession  of 
Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer  to  the  editorial  corps,  with  whose  pen  they  have 
already  become  acquainted  through  our  pages.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  enlarge  on  the  value  of  such  an  addition  to  our  number ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  his  well-known  standing  and  reputation  is  a  pledge  to  all,  that 
by  our  united  efforts,  the  coming  volume  will  be  made  much  superior 
to  the  first,  in  which  we  sustained  the  editorial  burden  alone,  and  had  to 
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battle  single  handed  with  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  attend  and 
embarrass  the  first  year  of  such  an  enterprise. 

We  bespeak  the  attention  of  our  friends  also,  to  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Pomeroy  &  Co.  having  provided  new  type,  and  at  great  expense  obtained 
some  splendid  new  presses,  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  will  be 
also  greatly  improved,  and  the  care  and  energy  of  those  well-known  pub- 
lishers, will  be  freely  speut  to  issue  it  in  the  best  of  style. 

We  send  with  this  number  a  title  page  and  index  of  volume  first. 

We  find  that  in  places  not  on  the  principal  lines  of  travel,  the  mails 
for  some  reason  frequently  fail  to  carry  the  Journal.  We  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  obviate  this  evil ;  meanwhile,  if  those  who  fail  to  receive  it, 
will  notify  us,  we  will  promptly  send  on  again  the  missing  numbers. 

We  beo*  leave  to  remind  our  patrons  that  prompt  payment  for  the 
coming  volume  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  prosecute  the  work  with  energy 
and  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  fact  will  be  con- 
siderately borne  in  mind  by  all. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year,  we  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  profession  of  this  State,  in  respect  to  its  organi- 
zation,— that  pressing  want  which  this  Journal  has  labored  with  special 
anxiety  to  remove.  We  have  now  a  State  Medical  Society,  and  at  least 
five  local  societies,  all  in  energetic  activity,  not  by  virtue,  it  is  true,  of 
legislative  charters,  but  what  is  far  better,  by  their  own  internal  force  and 
vitality;  that  life  of  individualism  in  combination,  which  legislative 
charters  can  neither  create  nor  their  repeal  destroy.  In  consequence  of 
this  advancement,  we  find  by  a  general  survey  of  the  field,  that  the  pro- 
fession, as  a  body,  occupies  now  a  perceptibly  higher  and  more  dignified 
position  before  the  public,  than  it  did  one  year  ago.  We  now  begin  to 
be  known  as  an  organized  body,  who  not  only  pursue  the  round  of  our 
separate  individual  duties,  but  who  meet  together,  exchange  thoughts,  lav- 
plans,  and  prosecute  investigations  in  connection,  for  the  welfare  of  com- 
munity. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  high  advance,  we  are  proud  to  believe 
that  the  Journal  has  contributed  in  an  honorable  degree ; — the  existence 
of  the  Journal,  indeed,  was  a  necessary  means  to  the  end.  In  reference 
to  this  work,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  the  members  of  the  va- 
rious societies  that  organization  is  not  an  end  but  a  means,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  having  societies — they  must  do  something — 
they  must  operate  in  investigating,  planning,  executing  measures  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  the  intercommunication  of  knowledge,  and  the 
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defence  of  community  from  impostors.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  we 
shall  hereafter  pay  more  of  our  attention  to  the  work  of  diffusing  know- 
ledge, not  indeed  neglecting  the  work  of  organization,  but  having  broken 
the  ice  of  neglect  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  societies,  we  conceive 
that  the  best  mode  of  keeping  them  alive,  and  starting  new  ones,  is  to 
urge  them  to  go  on  at  once  to  the  performance  of  their  appropriate  work, 
and  thus  by  the  congenial  fellowship,  which  always  springs  up  among 
those  who  prosecute  science  together,  bind  the  profession  into  one  brother- 
hood. E.  A. 


Editorial  change  in  the  North  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

From  a  note  in  the  May  number  of  this  Journal  over  the  signature  of 
Prof.  W.  B.  Herri ck,  of  Rush.  Medical  College,  we  perceive  that  that 
gentleman  has  withdrawn  from  his  position  as  senior  editor  of  our  old 
and  established  neighbor,  and  that  his  place  is  hereafter  to  be  supplied  by 
Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  the  same  school. 

However  much  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  so  able  and  courteous  a  man 
as  Dr.  Herrick  from  the  editorial  fraternity,  we  can  but  rejoice  that  Dr. 
Davis,  with  his  acknowledged  talents,  ready  energy,  and  laborious  habits 
has  entered  the  field ;  and  especially  so  as  from  his  well  known  and 
widely  published  views  upon  the  subjects  of  "Medical  Education  and 
Reform,"  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  that  hereafter  this  Journal  will 
take  high  ground  in  fav©r  of  Free  Medical  Schools ;  of  a  thorough  Aca- 
demical preparation  on  the  part  of  students;  of  long  sessions  and 
extended  courses  of  instruction  in  our  Medical  Colleges;  of  the  separa- 
ting of  the  licence  power  from  the  hands  of  those  who  teach  and  have  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  multiplying  students  and  graduates;  and  in  favor 
of  a  high  standard  of  acquirements  for  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the 
profession.  These  objects,  (excepting  that  of  Free  Medical  Schools,  which 
was  urged  afterwards  by  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  fully  endorsed  by 
Dr.  Davis,  in  his  first  introductory  as  Professor  in  Rush  Medical  College) 
were  those  which  induced  Dr.  D.  and  the  men  who  acted  with  him  in 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  to  commence  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Medical  Association;  and 
although  no  general  reform  in  these  respects  has  yet  been  accomplished ; 
but  few  of  the  schools  having  paid  regard  to  the  oft  repeated  recommen- 
dations of  this  body;  and  of  late,  other  objects  embraced  in  its  organiza- 
tion having  absorbed  so  much  attention  as  to  leave  these  less  conspicu- 
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ous — yet  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Association  and 
the  Profession,  that  these  reforms,  (certainty  as  much  needed  now  as  ever,) 
•should  be  effected ;  and  we  hope  Dr.  D.,  as  he  will  now  through  his 
Journal  have  the  opportunity,  will  lend  efficient  aid  in  advancing  these 
great  measures,  in  keeping  them  before  the  profession,  and  urging  them 
upon  the  Schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  member  of  the  Serapion  wishes  us  to  state  that  in  the  list  of  Fellows 
of  that  Society,  published  in  our  April  number,  the  name  of  Win.  J.  Moody. 
Jr.,  must  have  been  inserted  by  mi^ake  of  the  Secretary,  a9  the  name  was 
not  brought  before  the  Society  among  the  candidates  for  the  grade  of 
Fellowship.  The  minutes  are  published  as  they  were  presented  to  us  by 
the  Secretary  :  whether  this  is  really  an  error,  of  course  we  have  no  official 
means  of  knowing,  until  the  Society  shall  have  acted  upon  the  minutes  for 
approval  or  amendment. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer  has  been  transferred  from  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  to 
that  of  Materia  Mediea,  Therapeutics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children 

Prof.  Ford,  of  the  Castleton  Medical  School,  is  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Human  Anatomy,  and  E.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  to  the  Chair  of  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

Prof.  Sager  has  received  the  department  of  Physiology,  in  lieu  of  that  of 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  which  is  transferred  to  Prof.  Palmer. 

Virginia  Medical  Journal. 
The  prospectus  for  the  coming  year  of  this  work  is  before  us.     Dr.  J.  F. 
Peebles,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  has  been  added  to  the  editorial  corps.     It  is  a 
valuable  Journal.     Terms:  $5  per  year.     Published  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Albany  Medical    College. 
The  Catalogue  of  this  honored  institution  is  before  us.     The  graduates  of 
the  last  session  were  fifty-four  in  number.     The  second  session  of  the  year 
opened  in  February. 

By  some  fault  of  the  mails  we  have  only  just  received  this  exchange.  It 
teems  with  useful  articles,  and  denotes  a  healthy  profession  in  the  section 
that  supports  it.     Published  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Montreal,  C.  E. 


AIr.  Editor.  —  Please  publish  in  the  next  number  of  your  Journal,  the 
following  "Errata,"  as  having  occurred  in  the  article,  in  the  last  number, 
styled,  -Report  of  a  case  of  Paralysis  at  the  Ste.  Marie's  Hospital":— 
Page  553    Gth  line,  for  ,w  exertino-."'  read  existing. 
.,        ..     26th    i,      .,      ••  nemal."       ,.     neural. 
..     o4th    ,,       ,,       "  their."         ..      these. 
..     36th    •-      .,    "  extreme."'     ..     existence. 
By  making  these  corrections,  the  sense  will  be  rendered  more  apparent, 
particularly  in  that  in  which  the  last  error  occurs,  which    as  it  now  reads, 
L8  unintelligible  as  a  "  spiritual  revelation."  Yon  C. 
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Art.  I. —  Case  of  Monstrosity. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Gentlemen:  On  the  8th  of  May  last  I  was  called  out  about  four  miles 
from  this  city  to  attend  to  a  case  of  accouchement  where  some  difficulty 
was  encountered  by  the  midwife  in  attendance. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  C ,  a  young  married  woman,  only  seventeen 

years  of  age,  and  good  looking  withal,  had  been  in  labor  from  10  P.M. 
of  the  previous  evening.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  there  was  no  uterine 
action,  the  pains  having  ceased  at  6  A.M. 

On  making  an  examination,  per  vagina,  I  found  the  child  completely 
jammed  in  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  with  a  right  and  left  foot  protruding 
externally,  Nos.  5  and  6  of  the  woodcut,  a  right  hand,  No.  4,  just  within 
the  external  parts,  a  face  abutting  against  the  pubis,  No.  2,  and  a  whole 
plexus  of  arms  and  legs,  so  interwoven  and  laced  as  to  place  me  in  a 
pretty  predicament  of  sweet  confusion;  and,  last  of  all,  I  could  find  neither 
a  neck  nor  a  semblance  of  a  head.  On  running  my  hand  along  the  side 
of  the  infant,  from  the  trochanter  of  the  leg,  No.  6,  to  the  axilla  of  the 
arm,  No.  4,  the  distance  seemed  so  short  as  to  astonish  me.  I  however 
conjectured,  all  things  considered,  that  it  must  be  a  Twin  conception. 
bound  together  in  some  very  abnormal  manner;  and  as  there  seemed  to 
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be  plenty  of  room  for  my  hand  to  go  round  the  object,  so  far,  and  al- 
though there  was  a  slight  discharge  of  blood,  nothing  else  very  urgent 
in  the  case,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  best,  before  resorting  to  instru- 
ments, the  attempt  at  turning  having  failed,  to  use  gentle  dilatation  with 
the  hand,  for  the  double  purpose  of  widening  the  opening  and  exciting 
uterine  action,  which  very  soon  had  the  desired  effect;  for,  shortly  after 
two  or  three  more  explorations,  to  make  sure  of  the  position  of  the 
children,  and  a  few  gentle  dilatations  of  the  os  utqfri,  strong  uterine  action 
came  on,  and  another  arm,  the  one  under  No."  2,  was  expelled.     I  had 
thus  the  strange  and  before  unheard-of  presentation  of  a  face,  two  arms, 
'the  whole  front  of  the  bodyr«i*d-  *rAvo  legs,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a 
small  portion  of  the  pla:enta,  which  was  protruded  between  the  rigtrt 
side  of  the  vaginia  and  leg,  No.  6. 


'    l    The  Posterior  Fontfllles,  with  the  apology  for  Drain,  seen  protruding. 

I  Ztlr^tgVZnt  which  first  presented,  the  arm  und.r  No.  2  comfeg 
^TS.^rSpinal  Column,  symmetrical,  with  the  oppoeitc  side. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  the  whole  mass,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut,  was 
,xpelled  by  one  pain,  an  h<  ur  after  my  arrival,  at  10  a.m.  Neither  of 
the  bodies  ever  respired;  in  fact,  I  think  the  placenta  must  have  been  de- 
tached and  the  children  dead  somo  time  previous  to  my  arrival. 
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The'  heads  and  bodies  are  so  completely  amalgamated  as  not  to  shew 
•even  a  line  of  demarkation,  the  only  separation  occurring  where  the 
posterior  fontanelles  ought  to  be,  where  there  is  an  oval  opening' through 
which  is  seen  protruding  a  fibrous  mass  which  has  none  of  the  appear- 
•  ance  and  is  only  an  apology  for  a  brain.  The  head  or  heads  are  very 
flat  and  are  covered  with  dark  htfir  behind  the  ears  on  each  side.  The 
spinal  columns  run  down  from  3  to  8  on  each  side,  where  ribs  ought  to 
'  be,  and,  apparently,  form  two  distinct  backs,  the  position  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  and  an  anal  orifice  on  each  side,  immediately  under  No.  8,  giving 
them  the  finishing  stroke.  On  one  side  only,  and  just  inside  of  the  anus, 
was  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  sexual  organs,  and  that  only  a  small 
white,  fleshy,  undistinguishable  pimple,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  neither 
penis  nor  clitoris.  There  is  no  pubic  portion  to  the  pelvis  on  either  side, 
and  the  femurs  of  all  the  lower  extremities  are  attached  and  jointed  in  an 
acetabulum  formed  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  portions  of  the  pelvis. 
The  space  which  ought  to  be  a  perineum  is  a  large  square  opening 
entering  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  intestines,  liver  and  placenta 
are  suspended.  There -are  no  placental  cords,  the  whole  placenta  seem- 
ing to  be  attached  » merely  by  the  vessels,  a  single  abdominal  aorta  and 
vena  cava,  and  a  large  continuation  of  peritoneum,  which  is  seen  de- 
scending along  with  it  at  7. 

The  whole  of  the  limbs  are  peifect  and  beautifully  formed/aot  a  nail, 
a  finger,  or  a  toe  being  found  wanting. 

The  whole  mass  weighs  about  9  pounds,  the  placenta  forming,  I  should 
eay,  nearly  one-third  of  this  weight. 

The  woman  says  she  was  at  her  full  time,  and  from  the  answers  she 
gave  me  on  cross  questioning,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  her. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  body: 


HoadofHumerustotip  of  Mid  Finger  7  in. 

Do.       to  Olecranon  .  2^,, 

Olecranon  to  Wrist  .  2J,, 

Trocanter  to  Patella  .  3£„ 

Patella       to  External  Malleolus  .  3  ,, 

Heel  to  point  of  Large  Tee  .  2§M 

Humerus  to  Trocanter  .  3£„ 

8inciput  to  Sinciput  .  5  „ 


Humerus  to  Humerus 

Girth  of  Body 

Sinciput  to  Chin  or  Lip,  (thore   i<» 

scarcely  any  chin,  arid  no  neck 

whatever. 
Sinciput  to  Chin,  opposite  side 
Girth  of  Arm,  upper  Humerus 

,,     of  Thi^h,  upper  Femur 
„     of  body  and  Humeri 


4  in 
12*,. 


2i„ 
2  „ 


The  whole  of  the'  limbs  are  symmetrical. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  Sutton,  Artist,  of  this  City,  for  faithful 
Daguerreotypes  of  it  with  which  he  took  much  pains.  Five  excellent 
views  of  it  were  taken,  from  the  best  of  which  the  well- executed  and 
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truthful  wood  engraving  was  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Conklin,  Engraver, 
also  of  this  place. 

The  specimen,  procured  after  much  trouble,  five  days  following  the 
occurrence,  is  now  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  my  professional  brethren  throughout  the  State,  who  may  be 
curious  in  matters  pertaining  to  Embriology. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Co  wax, 

Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

of  Glasgow. 

Detroit.  11th  July,  1854. 


Art.  II. — Xarcotism  from    Coffee. 

December  25th,  1852.  Mrs,  R.,  aged  36,  housewife,- nervo-sangume 
slender,  has  had  a  quartan  for  three  months  past.  Obtaining  temporary 
relief  by  quinine  and  other  treatment,  she  thought  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  into  her  own  hands.  Some  friend  had  advised  coffee 
as  a  sure  cure ;  she  began  with  thai.  The  time  for  the  ague  was  early 
in  the  evening.  She  began  to  drink  coffee  at  noon,  preceding;  the  girl 
siys  she  "took  all  of  two  quarts''  "very  strong,"  "bitter  as  wormwood/ 
that  she  "  boiled  a  large  coffee  cup  full  of  ground  coffee,  and  Mrs.  K. 
drank  all  of  it."  I  found  her  at  7  P.  M.,  delirious,  skin  hot  and  dry. 
head  hot  and  painful,  excited  pulse,  tongue  moist,  nausea  and  retching, 
distended  abdomen.  She  declares  she  is  not  bloated,  but  the  attendants 
say  that  she  has  complained  much  of  her  clothing  being  tight  —  that 
they  had  loosened  it  considerably  —  that  it  had  almost  burst  off'  itself. 

The  patient  expresses  only  a  desire  to  sleep;  ix  she  -ould  only  "  rest  a 
little  "  she  would  be  well  enough.  Gave  a  full  draught  of  warm  water 
to  clear  the  stomach,  followed  by  a  spoonful  of  solution  sup.  c.  soda 
every  hour.  Cold  napkin  to  the  head,  to  be  changed  Of  removed  as  heat 
or  chilliness  may  indicate.  Room  dark  and  quiet  Patient  went  to 
•  soon  after  vomiting;  next  morning  she  had  some  looseness  of  the 
bowele  and  headache,  but  no  other  special  .symptoms  from  the  coffee 
The  ague  omitted  two  paroxysms,  and  then  came  on  again. 

Y-rk,  June,  1854.  n.  w.  (J. 
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Art.  III. — New  Plants. 

Dear  Doctor:  —  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago,  a  description  of  a  new 
species  of  Phacelia.  Since  that  time  I  have  discovered  one  or  two  other 
new  plants,  of  which  I  now  send  you  a  description.  The  following  is  a 
very  beautiful  species : 

Herpestis  aurea  (rnihi)  stem,  stout,  decumbent,  glabrous,  purple,  upper 
leaves  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  lower  leaves  short  petioled,  cordate,  crenate, 
dentate,  obtusish,  strongly  five  ribbed  below.  Calyx  plicate,  upper  divis- 
ion ovate,  and  much  larger  than  the  rest ;  calyx  shorter  than  the  pedun- 
cle, and  much  shorter  than  the  corolla.  The  peduncle  and  calyx  are  both 
somewhat  pubescent ;  corolla,  bright  golden  yellow,  about  five  lines  long ; 
caducous,  springy  places  along  the  Mississippi,  June  13th. 

The  next  species  is  not  entirely  new,  since  it  is  described  by  Eaton  and 
Wright,  as  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  as  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  observed  so  far  east  as  this,  and  the  description  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  full,  I  submit  a  new  description. 

Claytonia  aquatica,  stem  decumbent,  stoloniferous,  leaves  numerous. 

opposite  spatulate  or  oblong  obovate,  attenuate  below,   obtusish,  rather 

thick  and  fleshy,  racemes  axillary,  and  terminal,  peduncled,  simple,  and 

few  flowered.     Petals  ovate  entire,  about  three  times  the  length  of  the 

calyx.     Corolla,  pearly  white;  four  or  five  lines  in  diameter;  very  wet, 

gpringy  places  along  the  Mississippi,  June  13th. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

John  C.  Norton. 
Minneowah,  M.  T.,  June  14-,  1854. 


Art.  IV.—- Local  Ancesthesia   by   Chloroform.     Failure,  Disappear- 
ance of  the  Patient. 

Having  read  the  accounts  in  the  Peninsular  and  other  Journals  of  the 
power  of  Chloroform  topically  applied  to  produce  local  insensibility,  I 
determined  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  try  it,  and  if  successful,  as 
I  doubted  not  I  should  be,  I  was  resolved  to  devise  means  of  using  it 
thus  in  every  case  where  it  was  possible,  and  thus  diminish  the  risk  of 
having  a  patient  drop  from  my  hands  into  the  grave,  in  the  sudden  and 
appalling  manner  which  sometimes  occurs.  The  first  case  which  I 
deemed  a  proper  one,  came  under  my  notice  last  December.     The  patient 
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came  into  my  office  limping,  and  on  withdrawing  his  boot,  showed  roe 
one  of  those  common  cases  where  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  grows  into 
the  flesh  so  as  to  produce  a  very  painful  swelling,  rendering  walking  and 
the  wearing  of  the  boot  intolerable.  After  examining  it,  I  recommended 
the  operation  which  has  latterly  come  into  use  for  such  cases,  viz:  slicing 
off  the  projecting  mass  of  flesh  from  <  the  side  where  the  nail  was  imbed- 
ded. The  patient  inquired  if  it  would  hurt?  I  informed  him  that  it 
would.     He  then  asked  advice  about  taking  chloroform.     I  told  him  that 

CD 

for  so  slight  an  operation  it  was  not  advisable  to  run  the  risk-of  taking  it 
internally ;  but  that  I  would  apply  it  externally,  so  as  to  destroy  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  toe  alone,  and  thus  save  him  both  from  pain  and  danger.  I 
then  proceeded,  according  to  the  directions  which  I  had  seen  published,  to 
produce  the  local  insensibility.  I  dipped  some  linit  in  chloroform  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  toe,  and  then  enclosed  the  whole  in  oiled  silk  to 
confine  the  vapor.  The  results  were  ludicrous.  In  the  first  place,  I 
found  that  oiled  silk  will  no  more  confine  the  vapor  of  chloroform  than 
a  seive  will  coufine  water,  or  flax  fire.  It  crumbled  to  pieces  almost  the % 
instant  the  vapor  touched  it.  Failing  in  this,  I  took  a  wide  mouthed 
vial  and  thrust  the  toe  with  its  envelope,  into  it,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
securing  a  close  atmosphere  of  the  fluid  around  it. 

I  now  waited  with  great  confidence  for  the  wished  for  insensibility  to 
pain,  but  was  doomed  again  to  disappointment.  The  surface  exposed  to 
the  vapor  soon  began  to  smart  and  burn  most  intolerably.  I  exhorted 
the  patient  to  bear  it  coolly,  assuring  him  that  it  was  asign^that  the 
agent  was  taking  effect;  that  the  smarting  would  soon  subside,  and  be 
succeeded  by  a  pleasant  quietness.  Thus  encouraged,  he  bore  it  manful- 
ly for  some  time,  but  it  still  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  at  length 
human  endurance  could  bear  it  no  longer;. and  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
strances, he  tore  off  the  coverings  to  get  relief.  I  wras  astonished  at  such 
a  result,  after  the  accounts  Iliad  read,  and .  still  thought  that  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  tender  and  irritated  state  of  the  skin,  and  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly produce  insensibility  if  I  could  induce  the  patient  to  submit  a  little 
longer.  With  this  view,  I  deadened  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  re-applied  the  chloroform. 
This  at  first  worked  admirably.  The  vapor  no  longer  produced  pain, 
and  the  patient's  countenance  lightened  up  with  joyful  expectation.  Soon^ 
however,  the  smarting  began  to  return,  but  rather  slowly,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  should  now  succeed;  but  as  time  was  passing  away,  and 
I  had  other  patients  to  visit,  I  told  my  present  one  to  remain  quiet  while 
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I  was  gone;  gave  him  the  chloroform  bottle  with  directions  to  add  a  few 
drops  every  ten  minutes  to  the  dressing,  and  that  I  would  return  in  an 
hour,  by  which  time  the  insensibility  would  be  complete,  and  I  would 
proceed  to  operate. 

After  about  an  hour,  I  returned  to  my  office.  There  sat  the  patient, 
writhing  with  anguish  in  his  chair,  still  resolutely  holding  his  toe  in  the 
vial  and  adding  new  chloroform  every  ten  minutes  according  to  direc- 
tions. I  asked  him  if  he  felt  easy  yet;  he  informed  me  in  very  explicit 
language  that  he  did  not,  and  that  as  had  lief  hold  his  toe  in  the  fire. 
As  the  application  had  now  been  continued  two  hours,  I  gave  it  up,  half 
provoked  and  half  laughing  at  my  egregious  failure.  I  took  off  the 
dressings,,  and  satisfied  myself  by  examination,  that  the  skin  retained  all 
its  sensibility  to  external  touch.  I  informed  that  patient  that  I  had  not 
succeeded  in  producing  insensibility,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  already  well 
aware;  whereupon  he  drew  on  his  boot  and  departed,  since  which  I  have 
not  seen  him. 

Whether  my  failure  was  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the  proper  cases 
adapted  to  such  treatment;  or  of  the  proper  mode  of  application — or 
whether  the  local  anaesthetic  power  of  chloroform  is  a  delusion,  I  am 
not  able  to  say.  If  the  experience  of  any  physician  who  reads  this  has 
been  different  from  mine,  I  hope  he  will  communicate  it  to  the  world;  for 
if  the  local  anaesthesia  can  really  be  obtained,  it  is  a  discovery  of  the 
utmost  value,  and  should  be  made  public,  with  such  details  as  will  ena- 
ble all  practitioners  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
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From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Ohservations  on  Exhaustion  from  the  Effects  of  Heat.  (Coupde 
Soleil.)  By  H.  S.  Swift,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician  of  the  New  York 
Hospital. 

Owing  to  the  oppressive  and  long-continued  hot-weather  of  the  past 
summer,  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases  were  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Hospital  of  what  is  called  coup  de  soleil,  or,  as  now  regarded  by 
the  profession,  extreme  prostration  produced  by  exposure  to  excessive 
heats,  combined,  perhaps,  with  the  effect  of  receiving  large  draughts  of 
cold  water  into  the  system,  when  overheated. 

So  prevalent,  indeed,  was  this  disease,  that  at  one  time  it  was  regarded! 
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almost  as  an  epidemic,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  neighboring  cities.  Sev- 
eral cases  occurred  in  the  country,  where,  heretofore,  it  has  seldom  ap- 
peared. It  will  be  recollected  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
fatal.  The  report  of  the  City  Inspector  of  this  city  alone  shows  260 
deaths  from  coup  cle  soleil,  without  including  many  cases  designated  as 
M  congestion  of  the  brain,"  and  the  u  effects  of  cold  water." 

It  is  now  only  five  or  six  years  since  the  nature  of  this  disease  was 
pointed  out,  and  yet  the  profession,  generally,  have  but  vague  and  indefi- 
nite ideas  respecting  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  medical  litera- 
ture is  so  deficient  on  this  subject.  A  few  short  monographs,  and  a  few 
reported  cures,  are  all  that  can  be  found  in  regard  to  it.  Cases  are  not 
so  infrequent,  nor  is  this  affection  so  devoid  of  interest,  as  this  silence 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

I  have  no  new  theories  to  propose,  or  any  new  light  to  throw  upon  the 
pathology  or  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  the  object  of  this  paper  is 
simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  subject,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  season  is  now  approaching  in  which  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  return  of  this  "  calamity." 

The  term  coup  cle  soleil  as  applied  to  this  disease,  is  a  misnomer.  It 
is  a  popular  rather  than  a  professional  appellation.  All  our  authors  agree 
that  "  cerebral  apoplexy "  is  occasionally  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  I  regard  as  true  coup  cle  soleil.  The  sub- 
ject now  under  consideration  is  an  entirely  distinct  affection.  It  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted  to  be  mere  nervous  exhaustion  produced  by 
protracted  and  violent  exercise  in  an  over-heated  atmosphere. 

Of  the  large  number  of  cases  observed  by  me,  none  were  strictly  apo 
plettc,  and  no  lesions  were  noticed  in  those  which  proved  fatal,  sufficient 
to  account  for  death.     Those  two   opposite  conditions — the  "  cerebral 
congestion  '7  and  "  nervous  debility  " — require  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  subjects  of  this  affection  are  usually  laborers  who  have  been  ex- 
posed several  hours  during  the  day  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
Thermometer  being  over  90o.  A  great  majority  of  the  following  cases 
were  foreigners,  many  of  whom  had  but  recently  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  who,  after  the  deprivations  of  a  long  passage,  were  ill-adapted  to 
endure  great  fatigue  in  so  high  an  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  same  condition  may  result  after  exposure  to  artificial  as  well  as 
solar  heat.  Eleven  patients  were  attacked  one  morning  in  the  laundry 
of  one  of  our  principal  hotels;  several  were  brought  to  us  from  a  sugas 
refinery,  where,  after  working  several  hours  in  a  close  and  over-heated 
apartment,  they  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  state  of  insensibility;  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  their  symptoms  and  lesions  with  those 
who  became  exhausted  after  laboring  in  the  sun,  but  were  unable  to  sat- 
isfy ourselves  of  any  distinction. 

Whatever  tends  to  enfeeble  the  vital  powers  must  be  regarded  as  the 
predisposing  cause.     This  may  result  from  muscular  debility  or  preex- 
isting disease.     Heat  acts  as  the  exciting  cause.     One  patient  had  suf- 
fered f>>r  several  weeks  from  an  obstinate  diarrhoea.     He  had  eaten  noth 
mg  on  the  morning  of  the  attack,  and,  after  imprudently  walking  only 
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a  short  distance  in  the  sun,  fell  clown  insensible.  Another  patient  was 
.suffering  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  as  wre  afterwards  learned,  from  the 
usual  malaise  af  fever,  and  after  convalescing  from  this  disease,  passed 
through  the  ordinary  attack  of  petechial  typhus.  Still  another  was  in  a 
cachectic  condition  from  the  influence  of  malaria.  He  was  also  picked  up 
in  the  street  and  brought  to  the  hospital  in  an  insensible  condition.  These 
cases  were  not  included  in  our  Report,  though  they  were  evidently  suf- 
fering from  this  disease  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  hospital. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  those  cases  which  are  the 
result  of  exhaustion  merely,  and  those  who  have  been  suddenly  seized 
after  drinking  large  draughts  of  cold  water  when  over-heated  either  from 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  by  violent  exercise.  If  such  a  distinction  exists, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  which  fell  under  my  observation  would 
be  included  in  the  latter  class,  though  only  in  a  single  instance  were  we 
able  to  trace  any  immediate  connection.  A  seaman  had  been  employed 
during  the  day,  in  the  rigging  of  a  vessel,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  At  3  p.  m.,  he  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  a 
a  sense  of  sinking  within  him."  After  drinking  very  freely  from  a 
bucket  of  hydrant  wrater,  he  plunged  his  head  into  it,  and  immediately 
'fell  down  insensible.  Most  of  the  patients  had  been  drinking  water 
freely  during  the  day — some  moderately — while  others  had  scrupulously 
avoided  it.  But  a  large  majority  of  them  were  attacked  immediately 
after  dinner,  when  probably  large  draughts  of  water   were  employed. 

For  this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  cold  wa- 
ter in  these  cases  is  merely  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  disease,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  cases  reported  as  deaths  from  "drinking  cold  water," 
are  really  occasioned  by  "  solar  exhaustion."  Nearly  all  the  patients  were 
exhausted  by  severe  labor,  and  at  their  dinner  they  were  just  in  the  con- 
dition to  suffer  from  the  shock  of  receiving  a  large  quantity  of  water 
suddenly  into  the  system. 

Deaths  from  the  effects  of  cold  water  are  not  so  frequently  met  with 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  says :  "  I 
have  never  seen  a  death  from  drinking  cold  water,  nor  have  I  beenable 
to  obtain  any  authentic  account  of  such  an  event  having  occurred  since  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  city.  Yet  here,  if 
anywhere,  such  accidents  should  occur.  Immense  quantities  of  ice  and 
iced  fluids  are  daily  consumed  here  by  persons  subjected  to  the  several 
conditions  which  are  regarded  as  calculated  to  favor  the  morbid  influence 
of  the  agent  in  the  highest  degree.  The  cases  described  by  Rush  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  generally  cases  of  insolation,  and  that,  .being  sensible 
of  rapidly  approaching  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  internal 
heat,  the  patients  were  just  procuring  relief  when  overtaken  by  sud- 
den death."  Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  case  of  the  sailor  above  re- 
ferred to. 

The  disease  is  usually  stated  to  be  confined  to  patients  of  irregular 
habits;  but  only  a  small  proportion-— at  least  less  than  one-half  of  the 
following  cases— could  be  regarded  as  intemperate,  and  many  of  these 
had  restricted  themselves  during  the  day  to  a  single  glass  of  ale  or 
brandy. 
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The  premonitory  symptoms  are  usually  slight,  and  of  short  duration. 
A  laborer  may,  perhaps,  have  been  employed  until  a  late  hour  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  the  next  morning, complains  of  a  slight  headache  and  a 
general  feeling,  of  languor  He  takes  his  breakfast  with  less  relish  than 
usual,  but  resumes  his  ordinary  duties.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  even  these  slight  symptoms  are  wanting.  They  are  suddenly  seized 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  labors,  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  a 
sense  of  fulness  and  oppression  in  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  nausea 
and  vomiting,  general  feeling  of  weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  insensibility.  Surrounding  ob- 
jects appear  of:  uniform  color.  Id  a  great  majority  of  cases,  this  was,  sc 
far  as  could  be  asceitaiued,  blue  or  purple.  In  one  instance,  everything 
appeared  red  ;  in  another  green;  and  in  another,  white.  One  stated  that 
objects  retained  their  natural  color,  but  expressed  them  as  being  very 
beautiful,  while  to  another  everything  appeared  greatly  magnified. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually 
of  short  duration.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  stupor  is  only 
momentary.  The  patient  is  at  first,  perhaps,  aroused  with  difficulty,  but 
he  gradually  regains  his  consciousness.  If,  however,  the  attack  is  severe 
the  patienti  shortly  passes  into  a  stite  of  coma.  The  skin  is  hot  and 
pungent  to  the  touch,  and  by  actual  experiment,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Dowler,  the  temperature  is  elevated  to  112o  Fahr.  The 
pupils  are  dilated  and  insensible  to  light;  the  breathing  hurried  and  la- 
bored; the  pulse  is  sometimes- slow  and  full — sometimes  frequent  and 
feeble,  though  the  action  of  the  heart  may  continue  inordinately  strong 
up  to  the  last  moment  of  life. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  symptoms  are  these  of  collapse.  The  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble;  the  respiration,  which  at  first  was 
hurried  and  labored,  now  becomes  stertorous,  and  accompanied  with 
sighing  and  moaning;  the  skin  cool,  or  the  surface  of  the  body  may  re- 
tain its  natural  temperature,  though  the  head  may  be  hot;  the  sphincters 
become  relaxed;  extremities  cold;  the  countenance  swollen  and  livid; 
the  pupils  may  be  dilated,  but  are  often  firmly  contracted;  tracheal  rales 
appear;  either  the  patient  is  quiet,  as  if  completely  paralyzed,  or  else 
convulsions,  often  violent  in  character,  supervene,  and  he  dies  suddenly, 
or  he  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  several  hours. 

The  first  stage  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  condition  described  by 
Southern  writers  as  "solar  exhaustion."  Dr.  Dowler  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  this  "solar  exhaustion "  (the  coup  de  sofeil  of  northern 
latitudes)  and  what  he  calls  "solar  asphyxia.11  The  former  he  regards 
as  "a  mere  fainting,  in  which  the  face  is  pale,  skin  cool,  or  not  above 
the  natural  standard,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  skin  is  burning  hot,  face 
flushed,  and  the  mind  and  body  nre  utterly  insensible  to  impressions." 
It  runs  its  course  rapidly,  and  often  proves  fatal  in  30  minutes.  Dr. 
Cartwrigbt  says,  the  cases  of  "asphyxia  are  often  incurable  from  falling 
into  an  incurable  state  befoie  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  !?  while  those 
of  exhaustion  simply,  if  properly  treated,  will  yield  as  readily  as  a  case 
of  common  intermittent,  and  almost  as  fatal  as  "solar  asphyxia,"  if  im- 
properly treated. 
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The  second  and  third  stages,  described  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  may  seem  an  unnecessary  division; 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  regard  them  separately.  They  differ  usually 
in  the  mode  of  attack,  and  for  this  reason  some  have  regarded  them  as 
a  distinct  condition.  The  stage  of  collapse  is  most  frequently  noticed  in 
those  who  are  seized  late  in  the  afternoon,  "  without  the  signs  of  apo- 
plexy," after  exposure  to  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  day.  But  the  same 
condition  may  occur  in  those  who  have  been  seized  suddenly  "  with  the 
signs  of  apoplexy,"  and  yet  pathologically  there  may  be  no  difference. 

Of  60  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  during  the  past  year, 
44  were  insensible  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  16  were  either  stupid  or 
sensible.  The  pupils  were  dilated  in  30,  contracted  in  19,  and  natural  in 
11.  The  temperature  of  the  body  was  hot  in  34,  warm  or  natural  in  14, 
and  cool  in  12;  while  that  of  the  head  was  elevated  in  31,, warm  in  11, 
and  cool  in  18. 

The  resphation  was  hurried  in  44;  the  pulse  was  uniformly  accelera- 
ted, varying  from  100  to  160,  and  even  more  per  minute.  Convulsions 
were  present  in  24,  delirium  was  noticed  in  only  a  few.  52  of  the  pa- 
tients were  males.  The  average  duration  of  the  fatal  cases  was  about  4 
hours. 

The  time  of  the  attack  in  3  cases  was  between   8  and  11  a.  m. 

"       "     "       "     "       "40     "       "         "         11  a.. m.  and  4  p.m. 
b       u     «       u     a       »X7     u       u         «  4  and  9  p.m. 

Convalescence  is  usually  speedy,  after  the  severity  of  the  disease  has 
passed,  and  reaction  is  fully  established,  varying  from  aifew  minutes  to 
five  or  six  hours;  the  patient  sinks  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  awakes 
somewhat  exhausted,  and  the  cerebral  functions  disturbed  ;  but  this  soon 
disappears.  Two  patients  only  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
and  at  intervals  exhibited  great  forgetfulness  for  nearly  a  week;  and  one 
was  occasionally  delirious. 

A  case  was  reported  to  me  in  which  delirium  supervened,  resembling 
that  of  delirium  tremens.  I  can  conceive  that  such  a  condition  may  ex- 
ist, but  this  patient  was  intemperate,  and  had  been  drinking  to  excess 
previous  to  the  attack. 

Dr.  Pepper  reports  20  cases,  10  of  which  died,  and  3  resulted  in  in- 
sanity. This  termination  was  not  noticed  in  over  100  oases  received  at  the 
New  York  Hospital.  In  the  reports  of  lunatic  asylums,  however, 
few  cases  of  insanity  are  referable  to  an  attack  of  coup  cle  SGliel.  One 
patient  was  delirious,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  restrained. 

The  statistical'  reports  are  too  inaccurate  to  furnish  any  satisfactory 
data  for  the  mortality  of  this  disease,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  in 
the  reports  to  distinguish  it  from  "cerebral  apoplexy;"  but  this  latter 
class  is,  I  believe,,  less  frequently  met  with  than  was  formerly  supposed; 
and  that  their  number  will  somewhat  diminish  as  the  facilities  for  post 
mortem  examination  are  furnished,,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  included  under  the  head1  of  cot'p  de  soleil  are  nothing  more  than 
"  nervous  prostration."  About  one-half  of  the  cases  are  usually  fataL 
The  mortality  of  the  past  year  will,  however,  be  above  this  estimate. 

The  total  number  of  cases  admitted  to  this  Hopital  since  1845,  is  150, 
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of  which  T8  died.     The  mortality  of  the  cases  admitted  in  1853  is  33 
in  67. 

The  mortality  of  hospital  practice  must  be  greater  than  that  in  private, 
as  very  many  were  admitted  in  a  moribund  condition,  and  died  before 
any  treatment  could  be  adopted,  while  others  were  rendered  hopeless  bv 
being  brought  a  long  distance,  several  hours  after  the  attack. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  on  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  prognosis  is  usually  favorable;  much,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  treatment  adopted.  The  symptoms  indicating  collapse  are  al- 
ways unfavorable. 

In  33  fatal  cases,  the  pupils  were  contracted  in  20,  moderately  dilated 
in  7,  and  markedly  so  in  6 ;  while,  in  the  successful  ones,  the  pupils  were 
dilated  in  19,  and  nearly  natural  in  15.  No  case  recovered  in  which  the 
pupils  were  contracted.  Mere  stertorous  breathing  is  not  necessarily  fa- 
tal; but  after  the  respiration  becomes  sighing  and  moaning,  the  progno- 
sis is  very  unfavorable ;  only  two  patients  recovered  after  this  character 
of  the  breathing  was  present. 

To  these  two  symptoms — the  condition  of  the  pupil  and  the  character 
of  the  respiration — I  attach  much  value;  and  if  other  observations  shall 
confirm  this,  they  will  furnish  the  most  reliable  basis  for  prognosis. 

The  respiration  was  sighing  or  moaning  in  31  of  the  33  fatal  cases; 
convulsions  were  noticed  in  24.  This  is  a  grave  symptom,  but  6  recov- 
ered after  they  were  present.  The  pulse  alone  is  no  safe  criterion  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  patient  for  it  may  continue  of  fair  strength 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  with  no  perceptible  altera- 
tion either  in  force  or  frequency,  though  the  patient  may  be  under  the 
free  use  of  stimulants.  This  will  frequently  surprise  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  observe  it. 

A  fatal  relapse  occurred  in  one  instance.  This  patient  was  attacked 
suddenly  while  at  his  work,  and  lost  all  consciousness.  As  soon  as  he 
had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  walked  a  long  distance  to  the  Hospital,  ex- 
posed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun.  This  exertion,  combined  with 
his  previous  prostrated  condition,  probably  induced  another  attack.  He 
again  partially  convalesced,  but  immediately  sank  into  a  comatose  condi- 
tion, from  which  he  did  not  rally. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  uncertain.  We  have  as  yet  failed  to 
discover  any  satisfactory  lesion  to  account  for  the  phenomena  noticed  be- 
fore death.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted  to  be  merely  "  ex- 
haustion" produced  by  fatigue — either  in  the  sun,  or,  less  frequently,  i:. 
a  close  a 'id  over-heated  apartment. 

The  post  mortem  app  aiances,  though  of  a  negative  character,  are  pre- 
cisely opposite  those  found  in  "  congestion "  of  the  brain  or  apoplexy 
produced  by  insolation — in  other  words,  coup  de  soleil.  And  it  is  of 
great  impoitance  that  this  relation  should  be  correctly  understood,  for 
they  obviously  require  an  opposite  course  of  treatment.  Unfortunately 
these  two  conditions  are  too  indiscriminately  called  coup  de  soleil.  Our 
nomenclature,  in  this  respect,  is  imperfect,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  observe  it.  But  we  must  not  infer,  simply 
because  a  disease  has  been  erroneously  called  coup  de  soleil,  that  we  have 
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apoplexy  to  contend  with.  "It  is  debility  we  have  to  meet,  and  not  re- 
pletion." Depletion,  which  is  essential  in  the  one,  is  almost  necessarily- 
fatal  in  the  other, 

In  some  cases  we  have  apopletic  symptoms  with  those  which  properly 
belong  to  the  opposite  condition.  And  we  may  perhaps  be  puzzled  to 
know  to  which  class  they  belong.  But  even  in  these  cases,  we  rarely 
find  any  lesion.  Sometimes  there  will  be  found  a  moderate  congestion 
of  the  brain,  but  no  more  so  than  we  often  find  in  cases  where  we  sus- 
pect no  lesion  of  that  organ, 

Tne  following  case  may  perhaps  be  interesting,  as  illustrating  this: 

An  unknown  woman  was  picked  up  in  the  street  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  brought  to  the  Hospital  at  8  p.  m.,  Aug,  14th.  Nothing  could 
be  learned  of  her  previous  history,  She  was  completely  insensible,  pulse 
frequent  (120)  and  feeble;  respiration  hurried  and  labored ;  skin  burning 
hot;  temperature  of  head  elevated;  pupils  contracted  and  insensible.  The 
prognosis  was  unfavorable.  Our  ordinary  treatment  was  adopted.  Si- 
napisms were  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  abdomen,  ice  to  the 
head.  Stimulating  enema  of  spts.  tereb.*  brandy,  and  tr.  capsiei  were 
administered  moderately.  Frictions  with  mustard  were  also  ordered* 
Four  hours  after  her  admission,  her  condition  became  decidedly  worse. 
The  slight  convulsive  movements  of  the  body,  which  were  noticed  at  the 
time  of  her  admission,  were  more  marked  and  violent,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  could  be  confined  to  bed,  The 
breathing  was  exceedingly  labored,  and  accompanied  with  sighing  and 
moaning — pupils  dilated :  the  pulse  very  frequent,  and  scarcely  percepti- 
ble at  the  wrist  ;  the  countenance  swollen  and  livid  ;  extremities  cold  ;  the 
stomach  refused  to  retain  the  stimulants*  The  bronchial  tubes  became 
clogged  with  an  increased  secretion  of  muocus ;  and  deglutition  was  very 
difficult.  The  slightest  attempt  to  swallow  threatened  almost  immediate 
asphyxia.     She  was  ordered  injections  of  brandy  and  carb.  ammonia. 

On  the  following  morning  reaction,  w7as  fully  established,  The  puis* 
130,  but  fair  strength.  The  head  and  surface  of  the  body  hot  ;  eye.*- 
suffused,  red  and  injected,  fixed  and  motionless  ■  pupils  contracted  to  a 
point  and  inactive  ;  face  flushed  ;  countenance  swollen  and  turgid  ;  respi- 
ration deep  and  stertorous  ;  and  the  patient  was  completely  comatosed, — 
the  quantity  of  stimulants  diminished,  aud  and  aloetic  enema  repeated  : 
ice  re-applied  to  the  head,  and  sinapisms  to  extremities. 

The  physician  in  attendance  now  regarded  these  symptoms  sufficiently 
indicative  of  cerebral  congestion  to  warrant  depletion.  Ordered  a  mode- 
rate abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temples  by  cupping,  and  the  treatment, 
adopted  during  his  absence  to  be  continued.  She  died  21  hours  after 
admission* 

Autopsy  18  hours  after  death.  No  marked  congestion  of  the  brain  or 
Jungs  was  observed.  The  heart  was  flaccid  and  filled  with  fluid  blood. — 
The  liver  was  much  congested — -other  organs  healthy. 

This  case  was,  doubtless,  one  of  "  nervous  exhaustion" — -a  condition  so 
often  mistaken  for,  and  associated  with,  "  cerebral  apoplexy,"  and  it  was 
the  only  one  in  which  re-action  ran  sufficiently  high  to  indicate  depletion. 

But  even  in  this  the  post-mortem  disappointed  us.     I  have  only  seen 
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a  few,  a  very  few  cases,  of  insolation  verified  by  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion,— certainly  not  one  during  the  past  year,  although  examinations  were 
made  in  all  the  canes  in  which  we  suspected  any  cerebral  lesion. 

The  diagnosis  of  those  cases,  which  simulate  apoplexy  is  often  difficult. 
.The  remarks  of  Dr.  Condie,  though  inapplicable  to  the  case  just  given, 
may  perhaps  be  generally  useful.  He  says  :  "  In  those  cases  requiring 
depletion,  the  head  particularly,  and  often  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
is  hot.  The  eyes  injected  ;  pupils  contracted  ;  pulse  small,  quick,  and 
corded.  Tongue  red  and  dry.  Patients  are  delirious,  restless,  and  in  a 
constant  state  of  agitation  ;  and  it'  not  speedily  relieved  by  prompt  and 
active  treatment,  coma  ensues,  and  the  patient  dies  as  in  acute  meningitis." 

The  true  pathology  of  this  disease,  like  those  cases  of  death  produced 
by  lightning,  will  probably  never  be  correctly  explained,  unless,  perhaps, 
the  microscope  may  aid  in  removing  the  veil  of  mystery  which  surrounds 
it.  But  it  must  be  remarked  en  passant,  that  there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  those  Mio  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
heat,  and  the  cases  reported  of  death  from  I'ghtning. 

Does  the  heat  produce  death  by  destroying -the  "vital  principle,"  as 
Hunter  supposed  was  the  effect  of  lightning?  Does  it  produce  some 
chemical  change  in  the  blood  itself,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  subserve  the 
purposes  of  innervation?  or  does  it  produce  its  effect  primarily  upon  the 
nervous  system  ?  This  is  the  most  plausible  theory.  The  vital  powers, 
already  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the. atmosphere,  are  unduly 
stimulated.  The  natural  balance  of  the  circulation  is  destroyed,  and  the 
heart  contracts  with  a  "  morbid  activity."  The  lungs  are  engorged  with 
blood,  and  the  heart  labors  to  overcome  the  increased  obstacle,  until  at 
length  it  is  exhausted  bv  this  "  morbid  activity,"  and  passive  congestion 
takes  phce  in  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  too  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  obser- 
vation too  limited,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  treatment.  It  is  at  best  empirical.  We  rega  d  the  disease  as  one 
of  debility,  and  we  partially  treat  it  as  such. 

The  great  practical  point  to  be  regarded  in  the  treatment  is,  that  thia 
affection  is  entirely  distinct  from  coup  d.e  soleil,  as  generally  understood 
by  the  term.  It  is  a  disease  of  "debility,"  and  not  one  of  "repletion." 
Depletion  is  generally  contra-indicated,  and  stimulants  are  usually  re- 
quired. 

In  cases  of  Insolation,  the  lance  is  often  employed.  But  these  are 
very*  rare.  During  the  summer  of  1  818,  there  were  13  cases  admitted 
into  the  Hospital.  These  were  hugely  bled;  60  ounces  were  taken  from 
the  arm  by  repeated  bleedings;  and  in  one  case  as  many  a-  80  ounces. 
And  the  "  recovery  in  this  one  was  much  more  narked  and  speedy." 
Three  of  these  died,  and  the  post  mortem  appearances  were  precisely 
those  of  "cerebral  congestion."  But  in  cases  of  exhaustion,  I  have  nev- 
er seen  a  patient  recover  after  he  had  been  I  led. 

This  practice  is  now  nearly  abandoned.  Formerly,  nearly  every  case 
treated  h  Imission  to  the   Hospital  had  been  bled.     But  not  a  sin- 

gle  patient  had  been  bled  of  thonc   admitted    during  the   past  summer. 
y  do  not  bear  well  even  tholocal  abstraction  of  b'cod  by  cupping. 
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The  plan  of  treatment  usually  adopted  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  hot 
bath,  rendered  stimulating  perhaps  by  mustard  or  capsicum — or  counter- 
irritation  to  the  whole  body  by  means  of  mustard;  a  stimulating  enema 
of  tr.  aloes  c,  or,  what  is  preferable,  spts.  terebinth ;  ice  to  the  head 
when  the  temperature  is  elevated;  brandy  and  tr.  capsici,  or  even  carb. 
ammonia  if  required. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  cold  affusions  is  productive  of  harm.  In- 
jurious and  often  fatal  effects  result  from  them.  It  is  a  popular  and  erro- 
neous idea  that  a  patient,  as  soon  as  he  is  attacked,  should  be  completely 
deluged  with  cold  water.  To  employ  it  in  every  case  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  in  eases  of  collapse  from  any  cause. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  the  earlier  stages 
is  rest.  In  crowded  cities,  to  which  this  disease  is  mostly  confined,  this 
caution  is  too  much  disregarded.  As  soon  as  a  patient  is  a' tacked,  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible, 
2nd  pei feet  rest  required.  Nothing  can  be  more  serious  for  a  patient  in 
this  condition,  to  be  carried,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  upon  an  ordinary 
cart  for  a  long  distance,  or  allowed  toremain  exposed  to  the  in'uence  of 
the  sun. 

The  length  of  this  paper  will  prevent  any   detailed   account   of  the 

■  sases  t'lemselves.     They  were  admitted  during  the  attendance  of  Drs. 
Joseph  M.  Smith  and  H.  D.  Bulkley,  and  the  treatment  adopted  during 

■  their  absence  was  approved  of  by  thein.     In  conclusi<  n,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  special  acknowledgments  to  my  senior  assistant,  Dr.  John  B. 

*  Chapin,  for  his  valuable  assistance,  not- only  on  this,  but  other  occasions. 
Neto  York  Hospital,  March  15,  1854. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Phthisis  by  Iodine  Inhalations.     By  M.  Piorry. 

M.  Piorry  read  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  (Jan.  24th,  1854,)  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing extracts: 

The  majority  of  remedies  hitherto  employed  in  phthisis  have  been 
almost  or  entirely  useless.  Various  medicinal  agents  have  been  vaunted 
as  efficacious  in  this  disease,  and  then,  after  a  few  trials,  experience  has 
condemned  them,  and  they  have  been  abandoned  and  forgotten.  Will 
the  preparations  of  Iodine  share  the  same  fate?  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  and  it  is  the  design  of  this' memoir  to  set 
forth  the  facts  which  authorize  this  hope. 

I  was  induced  to  employ  iodine  and  the  vapors  of  iodine  in  the  cura- 
tive treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis  by  the  following  circumstances. 
It  was  known  that  iodide  of  potassium  possessed  a  real  and  even  prompt 
efficacy  in  chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis,  in  scrofulous  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, and  in  many  other  affections  more  or  less  aliied  with  tuberculosis; 
M.  Deyne,  au  interne  of  my  service,  and  I,  concluded  that  this  remedy 
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would  be  useful  iu  phthisis  (pneumophymie.)  The  results  of  our  experi- 
ments were  very  satisfactory.  A  striking  amelioration  took  place  in 
many  of  our  patients,,  and  this  amelioration  was  real,  for  of  the  patients 
mentioned  in  my  work  on  Practical  Medicine,  three  or  four  are  still  liv- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

After  the  successful  treatment  of  hydrocele  and  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  testicle  by  iodine  injections,  it  was  natural  to  attempt  to  obtain  simi- 
lar results  in  pulmonary  excavations.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  at  all  events  it  would  have  been  extremely  rash  to  have 
injected  tincture  of  iodine  into  the  air-passages.  We  therefore  bethought 
ourselves  of  the  vapor  of  iodine. 

In  hospital  practice  it  was  necessary  to  select  the  simplest  method  of 
inhaling  iodine.  One  or  two  scruples  of  iodine  was  accordingly  placed 
in  a  wide-mouthed  jar  of  the  capacity  of  a  quart;  the  vapor  of  it  was 
disengaged  spontaneously  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  we  used  the  tincture  of  iodine,  we  poured  from  one  to  three 
ounces  in  the  jar,  and  heated  it  until  the  vapors  cf  alcohol  and  iodine 
were  liberated. 

The  patients  breathed  the  air  contained  in  these  recipients,  and  charged 
with  alcoholic  and  iodine  vapor.  One  inspiration  at  a  time  is  sufficient, 
but  it  should  be  deep,  as  when  a  sigh  is  heaved.  Such  an  inspiration 
produces  little  irritation  of  the  air-passages ;  it  should  be  repeated  one  or 
two  hundred  times  every  day,  at  intervals,  for  several  successive  inspira- 
tions produce  pain  in  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  and  cough. 

E\en  during  sleep  the  patient  should  inhale  iodine.  For  this  purpose 
several  saucers,  each  containing  one  scruple  of  iodine,  should  be  placed 
about  the  pillow.  At  the  hospital,  we  attach  numerous  phials  of  iodine 
to  the  iron  frame  which  supports  the  bed  curtains.  The  air  thus  becomes 
saturated  with  iodine;  the  starched  curtains  are  colored  blue,  and  the 
iron  of  the  bedsteads  assumes  different  tints  under  the  action  of  the 

iodine. 

If  a  moist  starched  paper  is  interposed  between  the  jar  containing 
iodine  and  the  patient's  mouth  as  he  takes  an  inspiration,  it  turns  blue: 
if  the  same  air,  after  traversing  the  lungs,  is  breathed  upon  the  paper,  it 
causes  no  change.  The  inference  from  this  fact  which  I  have  observed 
^ery  frequently,  is  that  the  iodine  which  entered  the  lungs  is  absorbed 
there,  during  the  brief  sojourn  of  the  air  in  the  air  vesicles. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  subjected  to  this  treatment  at  La  JPit&e, 
La  Char'ite,  and  in  my  private  practice,  took  also  from  twenty  to  sixty 
trains  of  iodide  of  potassium  daily.  In  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
extent  of  the  lesions  rendered  it  probable  that  adhesions,  or  that  remarka- 
ble supplementary  circulation  so  well  described  by  Natalis  Guillot,.  existed 
between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  surfaces,  we  had  recourse  to  frictions 
with  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  ]9  pal ts  of  water.  The  patients 
were  placed,  in  some  cases,  under  other  modes  of  treatment:  1.  Under 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic  in  small  doses,  the  fifth  of  a  grain,  for  example. 
This  heroic  remedy  was  employed  chiefly  in  those  cases  in  which  mucous, 
puriform,  or  purulent  liquids  accumulated  in  the  bronchi,  and  produced 
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a  tendency  to  asphyxia  or  hypoxemia.  2.  Under  the  use  of  astringents, 
when  the  state  of  the  intestinal  canal  required  it;  albumen,  opiate?, 
phosphate  of  lime,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  etc.,  were  employed  with  this 
object,  but  their  use  was  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  diarrhoea  (enteroz- 
haBa)  was  suppressed.  3.  Under  the  use  of  quinine ;  in  large  doses  when 
the  spleen  was  congested ;  in  small  doses  when  there  was  simply  a  nighty 
exacerbation  of  fever  depending  upon  the  entrance  of  pus  or  softened  tu- 
berculous matter  into  the  circulation.  4.  Upon  a  nutritious  and  repara- 
tive diet ;  a  very  important  point,  for  surely,  if  I  was  called  upon  to  choose 
between  hygienic  precautions  and  the  whole  category  of  remedies  besides 
iodine,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  a  good  regimen.  5.  Belladonna, 
opium,  and  other  narcotics  were  employed,  though  rarely  to  moderate 
the  cough. 

The  cases  which  I  have  treated  have  not  required  the  use  of  setons, 
issues,  permanent  blisters,  or  moxas,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  compre- 
hend the  utility  of  these  artificial  pyogenic  lesions  in  a  disease  in  which 
the  formation  of  pus  is  a  disastrous  accident. 

Almost  all  of  the  patients  remained  in  Paris.  They  were  not  sent  to 
Xice  or  Pisa,  or  other  parts  of  Italy,  a  country  where  phthisical  patients, 
coming  from  the  north,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  recover  no 
faster  and  no  better  than  elsewhere. 

Thirty-one  patients  have  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  thus  de- 
scribed during  the  past  two  years.  They  all  presented,  in  different 
degrees,  the  symptoms  commonly  attributed  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  that 
is,  cough  with  puriform  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  emaciation;  the  ma- 
jority of  them  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  connected  probably  with  tubercu- 
lous ulcerations;  in  many,  the  larynx  appeared  to  be  involved  in  phymic 
disease ;  the  majority  had  spit  blood,  (pneumoerhsemia.) 

All  of  these  subjects  presented  marked  dullness  at  the  summit  of  the 
lungs,  either  under  the  clavicle  or  at  the  superior  scapular  region .  In 
most  cases  there  was  a  hardness  at  these  points,  perceptible  to  the  finger. 
Ordinarily  it  was  possible  to  define  the  diseased  structure  accurately,  and 
to  distinguish  the  parts  in  which  there  was  great  condensation  from  those 
which  had  undergone  less  alterations  of  structure.  In  some  cases  a  bruit 
hydraerique  could  be  heard.* 

In  every  case  the  stethoscopic  signs  were  as  positive  as  those  revealed 
by  plessimetry.  At  the  points  at  which  dullness  and  resistance  had  been 
noted,  the  ear  recognized  rude  or  tubal  respiration,  and  more  or  less  reso- 
nance of  voice.  In  many  cases  large  cavities-  were  indicated  by  loud 
gurgling,  cavernous  respiration,  and  pectoriloquy.  E'ich  patient  exp<  :to- 
rated  round,  opaque,  phyoid  sputa,  the  amount  of  which  corresponded  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease  as  determined  by  other  methods  of  exploration,. 

I  desired  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  iodine  with  precision,  and  iheie- 
fore  I  did  not  trust  to  the  indications  of  plessimetry.  I  ordered  charts, 
on  which  were  described  exact  delineations  of  the  diseased  parts,  and 
representations  of  the  variations  in  sound  upon  percussion  which  occurred 
from  day  to  day.     In  casting  the  eye  over  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen 

*  The  sound  obtained  by  pprcussing  over  a  cavity  containing  air  and  liqxiid. 
Percussion  over  the  coecum  during  typhoid  fever  often  gives  excellent  examples 
of  it. — Traxs, 
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that  after  four,  six  or  twenty  days,  six  weeks,  or  three  or  four  months  of 
the  iodine  treatment,  there  was  in  almost  every  case  a  diminution  in  the 
extent  of  the  surface  over  which  there  was  at  first  feebleness  of  respira- 
tion, dullness,  resistance,  etc. ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  stethoscopic 
signs  indicated  an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  condensed  portions 
of  lung.  This  result  did  not  occur  only  in  those  patients  who  were 
slightly  diseased,  but  in  almost  every  case.  Xumerous  patients  with 
cavities  in  the  lungs  were  apparently  cured.  The  ultimate  results  were 
na  follows:  Decided  amelioration  in  the  symptoms  and  anatomical 
characters  in  20  patients.  Disappearance  of  the  anatomical  characters 
and  of  most  of  the  symptoms  in  7  cases.  Death,  with  or  without  amelio- 
ration, in  4  eases. 

After  some  reflections  upon  the  possible  mechanism  by  which  iodine 
operated  in  the  cure  of  phthisis,  M.  Piorry  concluded  with  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  and  tincture  of  iodine  are  useful  in  the 
cure  of  phthisis,  [pneumophymie] 

2.  In  many  cases  such  inhalation  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the 
extent  of  the  indurated  parts  surrounding  tuberculous  deposits,  and  an 
amelioration  in  the  general  symptoms; 

3.  It  is  probable  that  tubercle  itself  disappears  under  the  influence  of 
iodine  inhalations ; 

4.  That  inhalations  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  may  promote  the  cure  of 
tuberculous  cavities; 

5.  That  after  the  softenino-  of  tubercles,  the  resulting  cavities  m 
cicatrize  spontaneous: ; 

6.  That  compression  of  the  thorax  over  the  points  of  disease  indicated 
by  percussion  and  auseulation.  may  contribute  to  the  cure  of  the  local 

n,  audto  the  prevention  of  pyaemia; 

7.  That  iodide  of  potassium  administered  internally,  and  frictions  with 
diluted  tincture  of  iodine  over  adherent  portions  of  the  lung,  are  also  of 
rrrea:  If,  added  M.  Piorry.  any  useful  therapeutical  facta  have 

night  out  in  the  preceding  essay,  I  would  observe  that  sei 
humanity  are  indebted  for  them  to  the  progress  of  accurate  diagnosis. 
After  this  memoir  was  read.  Dr.  Londe  observed  that  vapors  of  rod 
not  the  only  remedy  which  could   be  inhaled  with  advantaL 
phthisis ;  he  had  employed  arseniate  of  soda  inhalations  with  great 

rentu  remarked  that  this  salt  wa  *uot  volatilizable,  and  that 
if  it  had  been   used   in  fumig:  senilis   acid  vapors  alone 

had  been  inhaled.     M.  Chatin  ol  I  >me  physicians  consid 

-is  antagonistic,  and  that  iodine  was  the  real  remedy  roi 
re.     M.  Bricheteau  complained  that  M.  Piorry  had  not  alluded  I 
il  treatment  of  p]  v  tartar  em- 1    . 

id  that  Professor  Piorry  deemed  it  necessary  to 

[entitle nomenclature:  the 
meumopkymi  pneumonie,  which  M.  Piorry 

d  instead  of  the  terms,  tuber     .        Usti}  tttberculotis  pru 

1  a  deplorable  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.     There 
reau  said,  to  encumber  language  with  neologisms 
• 
M.  l'i-  with  huge  dignity,  that  an  author  who  had  pi 
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lished  a  work  in  eight  volumes  which  had  become  a  classic,  had  a  right 
to  use  the  nomenclature  employed  in  that  work.  M.  Moreau  was  not 
ignorant  that  Hippocrates  employed  the  word  phymie;  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  if  in  such  an  assembly,  one  could  not  be  understood  when 
employing  words  derived  from  the  Greek. 


From  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter. 

The  Speculum  and  its  Modifications, — its  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases  of  Females  with  some  cases  illustrative.  A  Lecture  de- 
livered at  the  1ST.  Y.  Preparatory  School  of  Medicine,  by  Augustus 
K.  Gardner,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Females 
— one  of  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics,  &c,  JST.  Y.  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, &C.)  &c. 

[Continued  from  page  42.] 

In  prolapsus  uteri,  the  speculum  is  of  service — first,  in  diagnosticating 
whether  this  descent  is  due  to  a  hypertrophied  os  which  by  its  weight 
may  have  dragged  down  the  uterus :  if  so,  then  it  is  useful  in  subsequent 
treatment.  If  it  is  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  vaginal  tissues,  then  by 
pinching  up  the  vagaina  as  it  falls  in  folds  through  the  blades  of  the  in- 
strument with  a  "serre  fine,"  as  in  cases  reported  by  Marjolin,  a  cure  may 
be  effected  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  caused  thereby,  and  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  capacity  of  the  vagina. 

In  syphilitic  ulcers  upon  the  os,  or  in  the  vagina,  the  use  of  the  specu- 
lum will  be  admitted,  without  controversy  at  the  present  day. 

In  cases  of  polypi,  diagnosticated  by  the  finger,  the  speculum  will  fre- 
quently be  of  service,  although  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  assist  in  their 
removal. 

In  cases  of  obstinate  and  continued  leucorrhooe,  dysmenorrhoea,  me- 
norrhagia,  and  repeated  abortion,  the  importance  and  value  of  this  instru- 
ment cannot  well  be  exaggerated. 

Bennet  on  the  Uterus — the  most  available  and  reliable  book  upon  this 
subject,  is  in  the  hands  of.  every  one,  and  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  tbe  diagnosis  and  prophylaxis  of  these  diseases.  It  has  gone  over  the 
whole  ground  so  thoroughly,  that  I  shall  not  now  do  more  than  relate  in 
"this  place,  a  few,  from  very  many  corroborative  cases  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience. 

Mrs.  S ,  a  lady  residing  in   New  Jersey,   consulted   me   in  April 

1853.  She  was  of  delicate  frame,  about  24  years  of  age,  and  of  a  re- 
markably healthy  family.  Her  youth  was  one  of  health,  till  at  the  close 
of  her  seventeenth  year  she  began  to  be  affected  slightly  with  dysmenorr- 
hoea. This  continued  with  more  or  less  severity  for  several  years,  till  in 
her  23  year  she  was  married.  She  had  one  child,  but  for  several  subse- 
quent years  she  was  much  troubled  with  dysmenorrhoea.  An  aggrava- 
ted dyspepsia  however,  prostrated  her  strength  and  very  much  destroyed 
the  pleasures  of  life. 

When  I  was  called,  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  engaging  me  to  attend 
her  in  an  approaching  confinement  which  she  said  would  take  place  in 
the  course  of  two  months.     She  attributed   her  increased  indigestion  to 
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this  cause,  which  had  recently  become  so  aggravated  as  to  compel  her  to 
live  solely  upon  stale  bread  of  three  days  age,  salt  cod-fish,  and  cold  water. 
This  had  been  her  diet  for  the  three  weeks  antecedent  to  my  visit.  She 
was  astonished  that  she  did  not  grow  any  faster,  for  she  could  wear  all 
her  dresses  as  usual :  moreover  her  menses  appeared  regularly  every 
month,  accompanied  by  great  pain  and  hysteria.  The  total  amount  of 
the  discharge  would  not  spot  a  cloth  to  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
I  suggested  the  idea  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  but  it  was  instantly  neg- 
atived by  the  positive  statement  that  she  had  felt  life,  and  that  her  hus- 
band and  mother  had^both  seen  the  movements  in  the  abdomen.  I  said  that 
by  laying  a  cold  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  these  movements  might  easily 
be  excited,  and  she  laid  down  that  I  might  feel  the  foetal  movement.  The 
uterus  was  not  even  discernible,  far  less  any  impulse  from  its  supposed 
contents.  It  required  much  argument  and  positive  statement,  to  convince 
them  that  she  was  not  with  child,  but  that  she  was  laboring  under  some 
uterine  affection  and  sympathetic  irritation.  A  speculum  examination 
revealed  a  hypertrophied  and  raspberry  colored  os,  denuded  of  its  epithe- 
lium, but  without  the  least  leucorrhceal  discharge,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  that  description.  Five  or  six  pencillings  with  the  solid  ni- 
tras  argenti  entirely  removed  this  condition — the  appetite,  strength  and 
vigor  were  restored ;  the  dysmenorrhcea  entirely  abated,  so  that,  as  she 
expressed  herself,  she  "  had  never  had  them  so  unnoticeably  since  she 
was  seventeen."  In  the  September  following  she  actually  did  become 
pregnant,  and  till  the  present  time  has  had  no  bad  symptoms. 

Mrs.  W came  to  my  class  at  the  Northern  Dispensary,  some  year 

or  so  after  her  first  confinement  at  the  full  time.  She  complained  of 
great  debility  and  lassitude,  weakness  in  the  back,  accompauied  by  n 
dragging  sensation  in  the  loins,  a  very  profuse  leucorrhcea,  and  great  pain 
in  urinating.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  was  so  much  hypertrophic! 
that  it  was  too  large  to  enter  into  the  opening  of  the  four-bladed  speculum,, 
extended  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  os  was  divided  into  three  lobes^  the 
largest  posterior — evidently  lacerations  occuring  during  her  recent  child- 
birth — all  denuded  of  epithelium,  granulated,  and  bathed  in  a  profile 
muco-purulent  discharge.  The  cavity  of  the  os  was  visible  for  half  an 
inch  or  more,  and  from  it  issued  the  limpid,  teuacious  albumen  secreted 
from  the  glands  of  the  cavity.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  was- 
verv  much  relieved  by  the  ordinary  local  and  tonic  treatment,  and  she- 
did  not  return  again,  although  entirely  well. 

Mrs.  M ,  a  stout,  plethoric   woman,  with  every  sign  of  health,  had. 

during  the  vear  1853,  no  less  than  three  abortions  at  about  the  third 
month,  without  any  known  cause.  She  had  no  pain  in  the  back,  no 
lucorrhoea.  Knowing  no  cause,  I  said  that  I  was  certain  she  had  a  local 
trouble.  Examination  showed  a  congested  cervix,  the  cavity  somewhat, 
fissured,  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  abortions.  The  rationale  is  as 
follows :  The  gestation  went  on  till  the  growth  of  the  foetus  and  the  con- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  womb,  gradually  shortened  the  neck  until  it. 
encroached  upon  the  fisssured  portion.  As  this  was  done,  slight  hemorr- 
1  age  c  >mmenced,  which  gradually  increased  until  the  life  of  the  ovum 
was  destroyed,  and  it  was  then  thrown  off". 

Mrs.  W in  stepping  from  her  carriage,  had  a  slight  jar.     She  was 

daily  expect ii  lent.     She  went    into  the   house  feeling  a  slight, 
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incomfortable  sensation  in  the  small  of  the  back.  That  night  she  was 
taken  in  labor,  and  the  next  morning  was  delivered  of  a  large  dead  child, 
strangulated  by  the  cord  around  its  neck  being  tightly  drawn  by  the  trip 
in  stepping  upon  the  side-walk.  She  got  up  with  no  bad  symptom,  and 
continued  perfectly  well.  Some  year  or  so  after  she  had  an  abortion 
at  the  third  month,  without  any  known  cause,  and  but  a  year  subsequent- 
ly, when  pregnant  about  the  same  time,  she  noticed  a  very  slight  dis- 
charge of  bloody  mucus — six  months  after,  this  was  repeated — means 
were  used  to  arrest  it,  and  a  speculum  examination  was  proposed,  and 
assented  to  for  the  next  day,  with  the  intention  of  cauterizing  the  ulcera- 
tions or  fissures  which  were  diagnosticated  to  be  present,  and  the  cause  of 
all  the  difficulty.  By  day-light  a  most  alarming  hemorrhage  commen- 
ced, followed  by  abortion  seriously  threatening  the  lady's  life.  A  subse- 
quent speculum  examination  showed  fissures,  a  hardened  and  granular 
os,  and  an  extremely  vascular  and  congested  condition  cf  the  whole  va- 
gina .  In  appearance,  this  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  healthful  beauty, 
and  was  never  troubled  by  leucorrhcea  or  any  unpleasant  symptom  indi- 
cating this  serious  difficulty. 

Mrs.  P a  burly  Irishwoman,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  over   sixtv 

years  of  age,  whose  menses  had  ceased  for  many  years,  complained  of 
great  weakness  in  the  back,  bearing  down,  accompanied  by  leucorrhcea, 
though  not  excessive.  On  inspection,  an  ulceration  of  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling was  discovered,  encircling  the  os.  By  two  cauterizations  the  ulcer 
was  healed,  and  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  had  defied  all  treatment 
for  many  years,  were  removed. 

To  these  few  cases,  scores  similar  could  easily  be  added.  What  do 
we  deduce  from  them  ?  First,  that  flour-albus  is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
local  disease.  Secondly,  that  this  same  disease  may  be  present  with 
many  serious  affections,  but  still  unaccompanied  by  any  vaginal  discharge. 
Thirdly,  that  it  may  stimulate  pregnancy.  Fourthly,  dysuria  is  caused 
by  it.     Fifthly,  it  is  the  prime  cause  by  nervous  agencies,  of  dyspepsia. 

At  some  future  time,  I  will  in  more  detail,  give  you  further  particulars 
respecting  the  protein  symptoms  of  disease,  all  depending  upon  disease 
of  the  os  uteri,  and  all  curable  by  means  of  the  speculum. 

153    Wooster  street,  JV.Y.,  February,  1854. 


From  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

1.  Structure  of  the  Spleen. — In  the  sixth  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopic  Sciences,  Mr.  Huxley  gives  an  account  of  his 
recent  investigation  into  the  structure  of  the  splenic  Malpighian  bodies. 
From  these  it  results,  that  one  or  more  minute  arterial  twigs  enter  and 
frequently  subdivide  in  the  substance  of  the  Malpighian  body,  making 
their  exit  on  the  opposite  side,  to  terminate  finally  by  breaking  up  int.* 
minute  branches  in  the  pulp.  The  artery  is  not  only  surrounded  by,  and 
in  immediate  contact  with,  the  indifferent  tissue  of  the  pulp,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  really  the  representative  of  a  part  of  its  tunica  adventitia.  The  ves- 
sels within  the  Malpighian  bodies  are,  however,  not  arterial  ramifications 
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only,  as  there  is,  in  addition,  a  tolerably  rich  network  of  capillaries  con- 
necting the  arterial  rammcules. 

Mr.  Huxley  has  not  been  able  to  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of 
any  fluid  matter  at  all  in  the  interior  of  perfectly  fresh  MaipaghiaD 
bodies  of  any  animal  he  has  examined.  These  bodies  appear  to  him 
solid,  though  soft ;  and  to  have  an  essential  structure  the  same  as  that  of 
•  very  "  indifferent  tissue"  he  has  examined,  and  not  composed  of  cells, 
although  here  and  there  true  cells  are  to  be  discerned. 

In  the  human  spleen,  the  Malpighian  bodies  cannot  be  said  to  possesc 
walls ;  the  tissue  at  the  line  of  junction  with  the  pulp  not  formino;  a  dis- 
tinct membrane ;  and  Mr.  Huxley  cannot  see  the  membrane  and  other 
limitary  structures  which  Mr.  Sanders  has  so  circumstantially  described. 
On  this  discrepancy  we  may  remark,  in  the  words  of  a  learned  judge, 
that  "  those  who  see  it,  cannot  see  it  unless  it  be  there ;  and  those  who 
do  not  see  it  cannot  see  it  at  all." 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  mammalian 
spleen  are  not  closed  follicles,  and  have  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  acini 
of  ordinary  glands,  but  that  they  are  portions  of  the  spleen,  everywhere 
continuous  with  the  rest,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  arteries,  and  replacing  their  tunica  adventitia,  by  containing 
no  wide  venous  sinuses,  and  by  being  composed  of  absolutely  indifferent 
;:ssue. 

Mr.  Huxlev  considers  also,  with  Levdio*  that  no  line  of  demarkation 
can  be  drawn  between  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic  glands,  Peyer's  patches, 
the  glandulse  solitariae  of  the  intestine,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the 
thvmus  o'land,  of  which  "  vascular  glands"  the  primary  form  is  represented 
by  the  intestinal  solitary  gland,  which  is  nothing  but  a  local  hypertrophy 
of  the  indifferent  element  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  part,  aud  possesses 
no  other  capsule  than  that  which  necessarily  results  from  its  being  sur- 
rounded bv  the  latter.  To  these  the  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  in  the  tonsils  must  be  added;  and  Mr.  Huxley  thinks  that  from  these 
there  is  but  one  step  to  the  liver. 


2.  Vascular  Tissue  of  the  Schieiderian  Mucous  Membrane. — Dr. 
Kohlrauseh  published  in  Mfiller's  Archiv.  (1853,  H.  2.)  a  description, 
with  figure,  of  what  he  designated  as  an  erectile  tissue,  lying  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum  of  the  turbinated  bones. 
especially  at  their  posterior  aspect.  It  is  a  venous  plexus,  which 
can  be  exhibited  by  insufflation  or  by  injection,  consisting  of  loops  of 
venous  twigs,  running  vertically  to  the  bone,  and  closely  connected  by 
firm  areolar  tissue.  The  mucous  follicles,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the 
I  mucous  membrane,  are  quite  superficial,  and  have  short  funnel- 
shaped  openings,  lie  here  more  deeply  between  the  meshes  of  the  venous 
network,  and  discharge  their  secretion  through  longer  ducts. 

This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
accounts  for  the  profuse  hemorrhage  which  bo  often  occurs  from  the 
nose,  as  well  as  for  the  sense  of  fulness  and  tension  within  that  organ, 
and  the  copious  Bero-mucoua  discharge  from  it,  which  are  well  known  a> 
ordinary  symptoms  of  coryza. — Assoc.  Med.  Jour.  March  24th,  1854. 

Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Stomach. — The  Zeitschrift  fur  itafcan- 
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elle  Medizin  contains  a  paper  by  Ecker  on  the  glandular  apparatus  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  which  he  examined  shortly  after  death  in  the 
bodies  of  several  young  men  who  had  committed  suicide.  The  account 
he  gives  is  as  follows : 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  stomach,  there  are  only  simple  cylindrical 
glands,  each  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  line  in  length,  and  about 
one-fiftieth  of  a  line  in  diameter.  They  lie  vertically,  and  are  somewhat 
club-shaped  at  the  closed  extremity,  just,  in  fact,  as  Sharpey  and  others 
have  described  them.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach  is  composed  of  similiar  follicles ;  only  many  of  them  are  bifur- 
cated at  the  end.  In  the  pyloric  portion,  we  find,  besides  these,  granu- 
lar-looking bodies,  which  are  glands  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Briinner  in  the  duodenum,  and  the  ducts  of  which  branch  and  end  in 
^rape-like  vesicles.  The  function  of  these  glands  is,  no  doubt,  to  fur- 
nish mucus  for  the  lubrication  of  the  pylorus,  where  the  bolus  of  food  is 
necessarily  most  consistent.  Besides  all  these,  we  meet  with  "  lenticular 
glands,"  resembling  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine,  which  have  a 
diameter  of  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  line,  and  are  least  abun- 
dant along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach. — Assoc.  Med.  Jour. 
March  24th,  1854. 


4.  The  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Relations  of  the  Fascia  of  Scrapa. 
— Mr.  J.  Struthers  states  (Month.  Jour.  Med.  Science,  May,  1854),  that 
the  fascia  of  Scarpa  is  not  commonly  understood  fully,  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  anatomy  and  the  importance  of  its  surgical  bearings.  In  the  com- 
mon mode  of  conducting  the  dissection  of  the  groin,  he  maintains  that 
the  true  origin  of  the  fascia  is  divided,  and  its  nature  and  connections 
cannot  be  seen  or  understood.  He  gives  the  following  directions  for 
demonstrating  this  fascia :  "  Having  reflected  the  skin  of  the  groin  for 
some  inches  both  above  and  below  Poupart's  ligament,  divide  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  thigh  two  or  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and,  using  the  point  and  handle  of  the  scalpel,  turn  it  up,  off  the  surface 
of  the  glands  and  superficial  vessels,  to  about  an  inch  above  Poupart's 
ligament.  Next,  by  an  incision  curving  down  from  the  anterior-superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  near  the  symphysis  pubis,  divide  the 
fascia  through  its  whole  depth,  down  to  the  tendon  of  the  externa] 
oblique;  and  now  dissect  the  whole  fascia  down,  close  off  the  external 
oblique.  The  lax  cellular  tissue  here,  yields  almost  to  the  handle  of  th(j 
scalpel,  but  at,  or  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel,  is  suddenly  and  firmly  arrested.  The  dissection  is  now  done. 
Now  take  the  femoral  end  of  the  dissected  superficial  fascia  in  one  hand, 
and  the  abdominal  end  in  the  other  hand.,  lifting  them  up  a  little,  ana 
stretching  them  up  and  down,  and,  on  looking  in  below,  a  thin  semi- 
transparent  fibrous  membrane  is  seen,  passing  between  the  superficial  fas- 
cia and  the  fascia  lata.  This  is  the  fascia  of  Scarpa,  fully  displayed ;  but 
if  the  glands  and  surrounding  cellular  tissue  be  now  carefully  picked  away 
from  its  lower  or  femoral  aspect,  the  fascia  will  be  more  clearly  seen." 
Mr.  Struthers  gives  the  following  description  of  this  fascia : 
"  The  fascia  of  Scarpa  arises  from  the  fascia  lata  close  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  passes  upwards  for  an  inch,  and  blends  with  the  common  su- 
perficial fascia.     It  is  separated  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the 
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external  oblique,  behind,  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  before,  front 
the  common  superficial  fascia  by  the  superficial  glands  and  vessels ;  and 
is  continued  inwards  around  the  cord,  becoming-  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  Colles,  or  true  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  It  is  a  thin 
aponeurotic  or  fibrous  membrane,  forming  a  barrier  or  septum  across  the 
groin,  by  passing  between  the  fascia  lata  and  the  common  superficial  fas- 
cia. When  the  urine,  infiltrated  in  the  perineum,  has  been  directed  up- 
wards along  the  cord  by  the  fascia  of  Colles,  the  fascia  of  Scarpa  prevents 
it  from  passing  down  the  front  of  the  thigh.  In  relation  to  hernia,  it 
assists  in  directing  an  inguinal  hernia  into  the  scrotum,  and  forms  one 
of  its  coverings;  it  is  covered  by  a  femoral  hernia,  and  tends  to  prevent 
the  femoral  hernia  from  passing  upwards  on  the  abdomen,  by  means  of 
its  union  with  the  common  superficial  fascia." 


5.  The  Process  of  Repair  in  Teeth. — The  recent  number  of  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,  contains  a  very  interesting  communication  by  Dr.  S.  J. 
A.  Salter,  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  the  "  Dentine  of 
Repair,"  one  of  the  forms  of  what  has  been  called  secondary  dentition, 
or  that  after  formation  by  which  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  dimin- 
ished or  obliterated,  after  the  tooth  has  attained  a  mature  and  adult  con- 
dition. 

There  are  three  forms  of  secondary  dentine :  Osteodentine,  in  which 
the  new  tissue  is  arranged  in  systems  resembling  the  Haversian  systems 
of  bones  around  isolated  blood  vessels;  the  dentinal  tubes  radiating  from 
each  centre.  It  always  occurs  in  states  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
pulp.  Dentine  excrescenses  are  little  nodules  of  secondary  dentine,  oc- 
casionally found  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  pulp  cavity  or  otherwise 
healthy  teeth.  Dentine  of  repair  is  the  special  subject  of  the  paper. 
This  deposit  is  thrown  out  within  the  pulp  cavity,  opposite  to  that  part 
•  if  the  external  surface  of  the  tooth  where  a  fracture  or  wearing  of  the 
original  dentine  has  taken  place,  thus  thickening  the  body  of  the  tooth 
opposite  the  injured  part,  so  that  the  teeth  which  are  worn  down  even 
I  with  the  gum  still  present  no  cavity. 

This  process  corresponds  with  the  most  beautiful  exactness  to  the  ex- 
ternal lesion;  as  long  as  the  enamel  only  is  injured,  no  dentine  of  repair 
is  deposited;  but  as  soon  as  any  of  the  dentine  tubes  are  broken  off  or 
worn  away  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  so  soon  is  there  thrown  out  at 
their  opposite  extremities  towards  the  pulp  a  deposit,  limited  with  the 
utmost  exactness  to  the  injured  tubes;  not  mathematically  opposite, 
therefore,  to  the  injured  part,  but  physiologically  opposite,  according  to 
rhe  wavy  course  of  the  tubes.  The  dentine  of  repair  is  clear  and  trans- 
lucent, and  the  part  of  the  original  dentine  involved  in  the  process  be- 
comes also  more  transparent  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  its  tubules  bo- 
il II  cd  up  with  solid  matter. 

6.  Elasticity  of  Arteries  considered  as  a  Cause  of  Animal  Heat. — 
Dr.  Winn  read  before  the  Physiological  Section  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  (May  8,  1854),  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The  author  stated  that 
fourteen  years  since  he  had  published,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
some  observations  which  tended  to  prove  that   the   elasticity  of  the   ar- 

formed  an  important  element  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat. — 
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About  seventeen  years  since,  while  making  some  experiments  with  caout- 
chouc, he  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  property  it  possesses  of  evolving 
heat  when  suddenly  elongated,  and  was  led  at  the  time  to  infer  the  prob- 
ability of  other  bodies  being  similarly  endowed.  The  elastic  coat  of  ar- 
teries, especially,  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  substances  likely  to  exhibit 
this  calefactory  principle ;  and,  in  the  event  of  this  being  the  case,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  conculde,  that  the  incessant 
contractions,  and  dilatations  of  the  arteries  during  life  must  form  an 
efficient  source  of  animal  heat.  Three  years  subsequently  he  was  induced 
to  resume  the  subject,  and,  upon  making  an  experiment  with  part  of 
the  aorta  of  a  bullock,  he  was  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  verify  his 
previous  conjecture.  The  experiment  was  performed  as  follows :  Having 
cut  off  a  circular  portion  of  the  descending  arch  of  the  aorta,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  he  laid  it  open  and  carefully  removed  its  external  and  in- 
ternal coverings.  He  then  pulled  it  to  and  fro  with  a  continuous  jerking 
motion,  in  imitation  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  artery,  for  the 
space  of  about  a  minute.  Immediately  on  discontinuing  this  movement, 
he  placed  it  upon  the  bulb  of  a  themometer,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
noticing,  after  the  lapse  of  two  minutes,  that  the  mercury  had  risen  as 
many  degrees.  On  removing  the  thermometer,  the  heat  diminished  rap- 
idly. To  be  certain  that  the  increment  of  heat  was  not  derived  from 
any  source  other  than  that  in  question,  he  took  the  precaution  of  covering 
his  fingers  with  a  double  layer  of  flannel,  to  prevent  the  communication 
of  heat  from  the  body.  He  also  covered  his  mouth  with  a  handkerchief, 
to  guard  against  the  warm  breath  affecting  the  thermometer  while  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  experiment.  It  may  also  be  right  to  state  that  the 
experiment  was  performed  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  bo  deg.  There  were  several  difficulties  to  contend  with  during 
the  investigation.  The  chief  impediment  appeared  to  be  the  moisture  of 
the  artery,  which,  by  its  evaporation,  had  a  tendency  to  carry  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  heat.  However,  by  carefully  drying  the  artery  with  a  cloth, 
lie  succeeded  in  obviating  this  difficulty  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was 
enabled  to  perform  the  experiment  twice  consecutively  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  He  had  also,  within  the  last  fortnight,  repeated  the  experiment 
in  the  presence  of  a  medical  friend  with  an  equally  satisfactory  result. 
His  attention  was  often  arrested,  while  conducting  the  experiments,  by 
other  mechanical  analogies  between  caouthouc  and  the  elastic  coat  of 
arteries.  Like  the  former,  the  latter  could  be  elongated  to  twice  its  ordin- 
ary length,  and,  on  suddenly  stopping  the  tension,  would  return  to  its 
usual  dimensions  with  considerable  force  and  a  snapping  noise.  Physiolo- 
gists, after  having  clearly  proved  that  a  great  portion  of  animal  heat  is 
the  result  of  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  yet  confessed  that  a  residuum 
of  heat  is  not  to  be  referred  to  this  source.  This  residuum,  he  considered, 
arises  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  arteries.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  determine  the  precise  quantity  of  heat  given  off  during 
each  beat  of  the  artery ;  but  if  we  admit  the  developement  of  only  a  verv 
small  quantity,  it  necessarily  follows,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  action 
of  the  arteries  being  in  incessant  operation  during  life,  that  the  heat  must 
quickly  accumulate  to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  is  even  probable  that  the 
body,  unless  cooled  by  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  would,  in  a 
short  space,  of  time,  become  preternaturally  hot.     The  following  physio- 
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logical  and  pathological  facts  appear  to  corroborate  the  views  he  had 
taken  as  to  the  mechanical  source  of  heat :  1»  The  minute  distribution 
of  the  arteries  to  every  part  of  the  system  insures  a  general  and  equal 
distribution  of  heat.  2.  The  rigidity  of  the  arteries  in  old  age  is  a  prob- 
able cause  of  the  diminution  of  animal  heat  at  the  close  of  life.  3.  The 
increased  warmth  of  the  body 'after  exercise  seems  to  be  readily  explicable 
upon  the  principle  of  increased  force  of  the  arteries.  4.  In  many  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  where  their  functions  are  at  fault,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  arteries  are  beating  with  great  strength  and  veolicity,  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  found  to  be  above  the  usual  standard.  5.  Medicines  which  di- 
minish the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  almost  invariably  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  6.  The  heat  of  local  inflammation,  in  cases 
where  the  constitution  does  not  sympathize  to  any  extent,  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily .referred  to  any  other  source,  as  the  arteries  immediately  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  affected  part  are  throbbing  violently,  when  the  ca- 
pillaries (which  are  supposed  to  play  so  large  a  share  in  the  chemical 
theory)  are  generally  'considered  to  have  their  action  impeded.  Dr. 
Crisp  has  hinted  that  many  cold-blooded  animals  are  remarkable  for  the 
great  elasticity  of  their  arteries.  This  fact  could  not  affect  his  theory. 
The  languor  of  the  circulation  in  this  class  of  animals  more  than  coun- 
terbalances any  calefactory  effect  which  might  otherwise  be  produced  by 
the  resiliency  of  their  arterial  structure. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
May  27, 1854. 


1.  Starch  in  the  Brain. — -In  our  previous  number,  p.  466,  we  gave 
an  account  of  the  discovery  \>y  Purkinje  and  Virchow  of  starch  globules 
in  the  human  nervous  centres.  Mr.  Busk  states  (Microscopic  Journal 
number  6)  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  structural  and  chemical 
identity  of  these  bodies  with  starch.  He  found  these  "  corpora  anrylacea" 
in  vast  numbers  in  and  on  many  parts  of  the  brain  (as  on  the  septum  lu- 
cidum,  for  example),  in  a  patient  who  had  died  of  cholera ;  and  the  ce- 
rebral substance  in  immediate  contiguity  with  them  appeared  quite 
natural. 

In  the  corpora  striati  he  could  find  few  or  no  starch  grains,  but  an  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  connected  with  their 
formation.  Many  particles  of  sabulous  matter  were  met  with,  which 
were  lodged  in  irregular  masses  of  what  appeared  a  fibrinous  or  immature 
connective  tissue  substance ;  and,  upon  the  addition  of  iodine,  each  mass 
of  crystals  was  found  to  be  immediately  surrounded  by  an  irregular  thick- 
ness of  a  transparent  matter,  which  was  turned,  not  blue  but  a  light  pw- 
plish  pink  by  that  reagent — a  substance,  in  fact,  closely  resembling  in 
that  respect  the  very  early  condition  of  the  cellulose  wall. 


8.  On  the  Relation  that  Fat  hears  to  the  Presence  of  Sugar  in  the 
Livers  of  the  Mammalia  and  Birds. — Dr.  Gibb,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Physiological  Section  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  (April,  10, 
1854,)  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  bearing  which  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  livers  of  man  and  animals,  and  birds  possesses  in 
relation  to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  that  organ,  which  may  hereafter  lead 
to  some  important  deductions  with  reference  to  its  pathology  in  connec- 
tion   with    saccharine  assimilation.      From    a   series    of   experiments 
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■which  he  had  performed  upon  the  livers  of  birds  and  some  of  the 
mammalia,  from  1849  to  1852,  with  the  original  object  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present,  he  found  that  those  which  possessed  much  fat 
invariably  contained  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  those,  again,  which 
appeared  to  possess  very  little,  if  any,  of  that  substance.  Thus,  among 
the  mammalia,  in  dogs  and  sheep,  whose  livers  possessed  nothing  unusual 
in  their  ordinary  characters,  the  presence  of  sugar  was  demonstrated,  but 
in  quantity  exceedingly  smah,  as  compared  with  that  found  in  the  seals, 
whose  livers  again  were  absolutely  gorged  with  fat,  and  contained  a  very 
large  quantity  of  sugar.  Among  birds,  the  livers  of  the  palmipedes,  or 
web-footed  tribes,  and  the  grallse  or  waders,  which  in  most  of  the  spe- 
cies, contained  quantities  of  fat,  were  found  to  possess  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  sugar  than  the  livers  of  the  gallina?,  or  poultry,  which  were 
remarkable  again  for  the  absence  of  fat,  as  compared  with  the  former. — 
To  apply  this  discovery  to  man,  he  instituted  a  comparison  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  between  healthy  livers  and  the  state  termed  "  fatty 
liver,"  common  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  experiments  clearly  proved 
that  the  amount  of  sugar  found  in  the  fatty  liver  very  much  exceeded 
that  of  the  normal  healthy  liver.  These  experiments  were  repeated  with 
the  same  results  on  numerous  occasions,  with  the  examination  also  of  other 
organs  besides  the  liver,  but  which  would  not  now  be  noticed.  The 
importance  which  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  likely  to  bear,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  secretion  of  fat  and  sugar  by  the  liver,  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  their  connection  with  the  function  of  respiration,  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  Bernard  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  hepatic  veins  going  from  the  liver  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and 
right  side  of  the  heart;  in  other  words,  in  the  blood  going  to  the  lungs, 
but  none  in  that  returning  from  those  organs,  unmistakably  showing  that 
the  saccharine  element  must  undergo  some  chemical  change  in  the  lungs, 
as  has  been  inferred  by  Magendie.  He  was  not  piepared  to  say  what 
influence  the  presence  or  absence  of  fat  may  possess  in  relation  to  the 
secretion  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  physiologists  in  connection  with  saccharine  assimilation. 
The  fact,  too,  of  more  sugar  being  found  in  the  "fatty  liver"  of  phthisis 
than  in  the  healthy  liver,  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  interference  of 
the  ordinary  combustion  of  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  arrest  of  function  in 
portions  of  those  organs  arising  from  the  tubercular  deposition.  He  would 
only  just  hint,  at  present,  at  a  possible  relationship  between  secondary 
mal-assimilation  of  saccharine  matters  and  tubercle,  but  some  further  ex- 
periments are  necessary  before  pronouncing  an  opinion. 

Dr.  Gibb  has  not  examined  the  liver  of  diabetic  patients  in  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  that  organ. 

9.  On  the  Deposit  of  Fat  in  certain  conditions  of  the  Bodies  of  the 
Lower  Animals. — Dr.  Crisp  directed  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Physiological  Society  (March  13,  1854,)  to  the  above  fact,  which,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  had  hitherto  escaped  observation.  A  short  time  since,  a 
Chilian  eagle,  which  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  Regent's  Park  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  died  suddenly  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lung. 
The  bird  was  in  beautiful  plumage,  in  good  condition,  and  weighed  6-J 
Ibs,     Dr.  Crisp  found  the  lungs  so  tuberculated  that  scarcely  a  sound 
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portion  could  be  seen ;  notwithstanding  this  extensive  pulmonary  lesion? 
the  bird  was  excessively  fat;  the  flakes  of  fat  in  the  pelvis  and  abdomen 
being  large  and  solid.  Dr.  Crisp  had  met  with  many  instances  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  more  especially  in  birds ;  but  they  were  not  confined  to  this  class 
of  animals,  for  he  had  seen  many  examples  of  fat  pigs  with  tuberculated 
lungs,  and  hehad  learned  from  some  feeders  of  cattle  that  an  ox  with 
a  damaged  lung  would  often  make  fat  sooner  than  a  sound  animal. — 
Perfect  rest,  however,  was  necessary ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
if  the  thoracic  lungs  of  a  bird  were  diseased,  other  parts  of  the  body 
would  take  on  a  compensatory  action.  Dr.  Crisp  thought  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  in  these  cases,  was,  that  the  carbon  not 
being  eliminated  by  the  lungs  was  converted  into  fat  by  its  union  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  In  making  a  comparison  between  pulmonary 
tubercle  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  latter  are  not  affected  with  the  exhausting  purulent  discharges  which 
generally  occur  in  the  human  species. 

Dr.  Routh  could  understand  the  theory  of  the  beneficial  action  of  cod- 
liver  oil  in  cases  of  phthisis,  but  was  of  opinion  that  Liebig's  theory,  as  to 
the  generation  of  fat  in  that  disease,  was  not  established.  The  respiratory 
efforts  are  increased  to  forty  per  minute  in  phthisis ;  and  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  eliminated  is  so  great  that  a  deposit  of  fat  seemed 
to  be  impossible.  The  like  remarks  would  also  apply  to  birds,  since  their 
respirations  are  exceedingly  frequent. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  April  1st 
1854. 


10.  Bernard,  on  the  Conditions  under  ivhich  Certain  Substances, 
usually  retained  in  the  Blood,  pass  into  the  Urine. — During  active  di- 
gestion, the  blood  of  an  animal  contains  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  which 
does  not  pass  into  the  urine ;  but  if  the  mass  of  blood  be  diminished  by 
bleeding,  the  urine  soon  becomes  saccharine.  If  we  inject  a  limited 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  (j  gramme  for 
a  rabbit  fasting,  of  the  weight  of  2  kilogrammes)  the  urine  will  contain 
no  trace  of  sugar;  but  if  the  animal  be  bled  before  being  subjected  to  this 
experiment,  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  will  pass  into  the  urine. 

M.  Bernard  explains  these  phenomena  by  considering  that  the  loss  of 
blood  renders  the  animal  of  less  volume,  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  one 
of  3maller  size.  It  is  known  that  small  animals  may  be  poisoned  by  doses 
easily  borne  by  larger  animals  of  the  same  species;  and  animals  after  be- 
ing bled,  cannot  withstand  the  same  dose  of  a  poison  which  they  support- 
ed previously.  These  facts  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  increased  ab- 
sorption caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  blood;  but  in  the  experiments  above 
related,  absorption  had  no  part,  as  the  substances  were  introduced  directly 
into  the  circulation. — Month.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  from  Soc.  de  Biologie, 
1853. 


11.  Case  of  Diarrhoea  Adiposa,  confirmative  of  Bernards  Views 
with  Regard  to  the  Functions  of  the  Pancreas.  By  Mr.  Marston  . — 
This  case  was  that  of  a  man,  a  laborer,  aged  35,  who  had  frequent  purg- 
ing of  a  very  peculiar  fatty  looking  substance.  No  tenderness,  swelling, 
or  tumor  could  be  detected,  except  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

'•  His  appetite  was  good,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  for  saccharine  mat- 
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ters,  fat  meat,  and  hydro-carbons  generally.  Urine  was  passed  in  atr 
normal  quantity,  pale  in  color,  with  very  slight  re-action  on  litimus ;  sp« 
gr.  1,030.  Under  the  microscope  it  presented  a  few  epithelial  scales,  and 
a  number  of  oil  globules;  on  evaporating  a  portion t  and  treating  it  with 
ether,  these  globules  were  dissolved;  there  was  less  than  a  normal  amount 
of  urea  and  lithic  acid,  and  no  albumen;  but  Trommer's  test,  yeast,  and 
oxide  of  silver,  indicated  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  the  skin  was  harsh 
and  dry,  though  he  did  not  complain  at  all  of  these  diabetic  symptoms y 
all  of  which  disappeared  some  time  before  death.  Tongue  was  slightly 
furred;  gums,  and  inside  of  lips,  were  pale  and  flabby.  Pulse  100,  but 
it  varied  during  treatment,  from  90  to  120.  No  cancer,  phthisis,  or  card- 
iac affection  could  be  traced  in  any  of  his  family,  which  had  been  gene- 
rally healthy.  The  matters  passed  from  the  bowels  presented  a  very 
fatty,  tenacious,  and  peculiarly  slimy  appearance,  deficient  in  bile,  and 
altogether  different  from  feces.  On  raising  a  portion  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  it  appeared  in  greasy  masses.  Under  the  microscope,  numerous 
epithelial  scales,  with  mueus,  and  a  substance  laden  with  oil-globules,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  fat,  were  observed.  Their  fatty  nature  was  ren- 
dered more  evident  by  their  being  soluble  in  ether,  and  with  liq.  potassa? 
forming  a  semi-opaque  gelatinous  mass  exactly  resembling  soft  soap." 

The  treatment  consisted  in  abstinence  from  "  farinaceous  and  sacchar- 
ine articles  of  food.  Diaphoretics  succeeded,  though  with  difficulty,  in 
producing  diaphoresis ;  the  sweat  had  no  acid  reaction  on  litmus*  Olive 
oil,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  only  increased  the  discharge  of  fatty  mat- 
ter and  deranged  the  stomach.  Purgatives,  mercurials,  and  counter- 
irritants,  with  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  ung.  iodin.  to  re- 
gion of  liver,  and  a  variety  of  other  remedies  failing  to  produce  relief,  at 
last,  all  medical  treatment  was  discontinued.  His  appetite  continued  good, 
but  the  adipose  diarrhoea  (four  or  five  stools  per  diem  upon  the  average) 
continuing,  he  gradually  sank?  and  died  apparently  from  asthenia,  after 
having  been  under  medical  treatment  altogether  thirteen  to  fourteen 
months." 

On  dissection,  the  duodenum  was  "quite  healthy,  but  the  head  of  pau- 
-creas  appeared  to  be  converted  into  a  hard,  schirrhoid  tumour,  which  did 
not  press  upon  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  as  in  most  of  the  sim- 
ilar recorded  cases,  whilst  the  body  and  other  parts  of  glands  were  atro- 
phied, and  its  duct  was  found  perfectly  obliterated,  and  degenerated  into 
an  impervious  cord." 

Mr.  Marston  concludes  some  excellent  observations  on  this  case  with, 
the  following  remarks:  "Mialhe,  adopting  Bernard's  views,  explains  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  fats  by  the  principle  of  fermenta- 
tion. More  recently,  another  set  of  physiologists,  of  whom  Frierichs  and 
Lenz  appear  to  be  the  most  prominent,  have  published  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  prove  that  its  absence  in  the  intestine  does  not  prevent  the  diges- 
tion  and  assimilation  of  fat.  They  experimented  upon  cats,  and  foun  ; 
the  usual  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  the  chyle,  after  ligature  of  the  pan- 
creatic duct.  Here,  then,  exists  a  division  between  two  leading  sects  i  »f 
physiologists;  for  Bernard  still  adheres  to  his  views.  The  question  comes, 
does  this  case  in  any  way  fill  up  the  gap  ?  It  has  been  advanced  by 
Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  that  the  free  alkali  of  the  juice,  or  serum  of 
the  blood,  would  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  fat:  and,  adopting  Plattner' 
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theory,  the  soda  of  the  bile  may  be  almost  vicarious  of  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  in  separating  the  fatty  ingesta  by  saponification  with  its 
acid.  But  whether  this  could  continue  long  is  not  evident,  and  what 
appears  to  be  the  real  root  of  the  question  is,  whether,  under  long  contin- 
uance, this  would  not  be  incompatible  with  existence.  In  the  case  before 
us,  it  is  possible  that  the  choleate  of  soda  of  the  bile,  and  the  alkalies  of 
the  serum,  did  supply  an  alkali  to  the  fat,  thus  saponifying  it,  and  that 
the  choleic  acid,  if  Plattner's  views  be  correct,  taking  albumen  as  its  base, 
the  resulting  compound  which  is  the  product  of  so  highly  an  organized 
gland  as  the  liver,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chemical  and  antiseptic  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  secretion,  which  is  doubtless  itself  not  a  mere  chemical 
combination,  but  a  definite  semi-organized  materia],  on  the  other,  might 
give  rise  to  the  fatty  albuminous  molecular  base  of  the  chyle ;  but  that, 
this  continuing,  these  alkalies  were  not  only  insufficient  in  quantity  to 
the  digestion  of  the  fatty  ingesta,  but  an  imperfectly  organized  material 
was  formed,  from  which  an  imperfect  chyle  resulted. 

"  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  this  case  is  difficult  of  explan- 
ation ;  but  be  it  remarked  that  this  was  a  transitory  symptom,  existing 
most  when  the  patient  partook  largely  of  amylaceous  matters  which  are 
easily  capable  of  being  resolved  into  sugar  and  ultimately  ceasing  alto- 
gether lono-  prior  to  death.  It  might  be  that  a  larger  than  normal 
amount  of  fatty  matter  was  presented  to  and  absorbed  by  the  tributary 
[•ranches  of  the  vena  porta^  and  that,  through  the  intermediate  action  of 
the  liver  (if  Bernard's  views  be  correct),  this  was  resolved  into  sugar  and 
carried  by  the  hepatic  vein  into  the  general  circulation ;  and,  being  more 
than  normal  in  quantity,  did  not  altogether  undergo  decomposition  in 
the  lungs  (as  it  is  conceived  to  do)  but  was  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
Again,  the  deposit  of  fatty  matter  in  the  viscera  generally,  may  admit  of 
a  similar  explanation ;  for,  I  apprehend  we  must  regard  the  fatty  degener- 
ation of  the  liver  not  as  a  primary  affection,  but  as  a  secondary  disease, 
resulting  from  the  actual  deposition  of  fat  from  the  blood,  it  being  found 
in  a  similar  condition  in  almost  all  diseases  attended  by  much  emaciation. 
Perhaps  the  fatty  ingesta  in  this  case,  not  having  been  subjected  to  the 
vital  and  chemical  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion;  had  never  reached  a 
sufficiently  organized  state  to  undergo  the  necessary  changes,  prior  to  as- 
similation or  secondary  combustion. 

"  Looking  at  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  it  certainly  appears  to  support 
Bernard's  views,  which  1  cannot  consider  entirely  overthrown  by  the  ex- 
periments before  quoted/' — Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

[This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  six  cases  of  Bright,  Elliotson,  Lloyd, 

and  Gould,  and  supports,  from  the  result  of  pathological  observation,  the 

experimental  researches  of  Bernard  with  regard  to   the    functions  of  the 

pancreas.     In    a   memoir,  published  m  the  last  number  of  the    Prague 

Vierteljahrachrift,  by  Dr.  Kisenmann,  a  seventh  case  is  quoted  by  Lus- 

sanna,  in  the  Giornale  Veneto  di  Sc.  Med.  t.  ii.  76(5,  and  an  eighth  cast 

of  his  own  is  given.     In  the  last  two  instances,  however,  the  individuals 

,<-l,  the  principal  symptom  having  been  discharged  of  fatty  matters 

rtool.l — Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  January,  1854. 

12.   The  Effects  of  the  Mecumbent  Position  during  Syncope,  physio- 

dl j  considered. — Mr.  Richardson  read  before  the  Physiological  Sec- 
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tionof  the  Medical  Society  of  London  (April  20,  1854)  a  paper  on  this 
subject.     The  author  commenced  by  stating   that  though  the   fact,   that 
the  recumbent  or  horizontal  posture  often  affords  marked  and  immediate 
relief  in  syncope,  is  generally  admitted,  no  very  distinct  attempt  had  hith- 
erto been  made  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  it   acted,     One  view, 
however,  had  fixed  itself  in   the  professional  mind,  and   required   to  be 
carefully  refuted.     This  view  is,  that  the  horizontal  posture  relieves  syn- 
cope, by  allowing  the  blood  to  gravitate  to  the  brain  and  medulla,  so  that 
these  centres,  gaining  energy  by  this  process,  react  on  the  heart  and   sup- 
ply it  with  new  vigor.     This  theory  had  been  supported  by  many  writers, 
among  whom  the  author  quoted  Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Ash,  and 
Sir  George  Lefevre.     The  latter  author  relates  a  case  in  which  syncope 
occurred  on  the  patient  assuming  the  erect  position.     It  was  found  to  be 
connected  with  the  presence  of  varicose  veins   in  the   leg,  and  was   pre- 
vented by  the  application  of  bandages.     In   this   case,    Mr.  Richardson 
observed  that  the  brain  being  deprived  of  blood  was   secondary  to   the 
fact  that  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  was  to   a   great   extent  lost 
through  the  mechanical  impediment  in  the  course  of  the  circulation — an 
impediment  which  the  bandages  relieved.     It  was  also  obvious  that  the 
blood  detained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  could  not  reach  the   brain 
without  first  passing  through  the  heart.     Moreover,    any   renewed   force 
which  the  heart  might  receive  from  the  nervous  centres  would  be   quite 
useless  until  it  contained  blood  on   which  to  act.     When   we   perform 
transfusion,  we  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  heart  with  its  natural 
stimulus,  not  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  exciting  the  nervous  centres. 
The  recovery  of  consciousness  on  laying  a  person  in  the  supine  position 
is  no  proof  of  the  correctness   of   the  hypothesis   above  mentioned ;  for, 
when  consciousness  ceases  during  syncope,  it   ceases   as  a  consequence  of 
jailure  of  the  circulation,  and  returns  in  proportion  as  the  circulation  be- 
comes re-established.     Mr.  Richardson  had  observed  that  the  first  symp- 
tom of  recovery  from  syncope   invariably  was  the  return   of  the   heart's 
beat,  and  that  then  muscular  motion,  consciousness,  and  animal  heat  fol- 
lowed.    Again,  in  some  in   some  instances^  the  action  of  the  heart  fails, 
while  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  remain  perfect;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  suspended  by  narcotic 
poisons,  while  the  heart  continues  to  beat  with  power.     There   may  also 
be  extensive  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and   yet  the  heart's  action 
remains  unaffected.     Again,   in   the   animal    kingdom,  the   size  of  the 
heart  and  activity  of  the  circulation  bear  no  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system ;  and,  in  the  formation  of  the   vertebrate   embryo, 
the  heart  begins  to  pulsate  before  it  is  connected  with  any  nervous  centres. 
Mr.  Richardson  next  proceeded  to  offer  his  own  theory  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  recumbent  position  produces  recovery  from  syncope.     The  ex- 
planation appealed  to  mechanical  laws,  and  was  very  simple.     It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  arterial  blood  sent  from  the  heart  first  ascends, 
and  that  the  venous  blood  descends  from  the  upper  and  ascends  from  the 
lower  parts.     When  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  erect, 
body,  the  heart  loses  its  power  of  sending  the  blood  along  the  aorta;  hence 
the  blood,  losing'the  vis  a  tergo,  gravitates  in  the  veins  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.     At  the  same  time,  the  heart  not   having  sufficient  power 
to  propel  the  blood  to  the  brain  and  other  parts,  consciousness  is  lost,  and 
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voluntary  motion  and  the  production  of  animal  heat  fail.  Death  would; 
now  soon  occur,  from  the  heart  ceasing  to  pulsate,  and  from  the  blood 
coagulating  in  the  veins ;  but  the  body  falls,  or  is  laid  down,  and  then 
the  blood  contained  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  poured 
into  the  heart,  and  again  it  excites  to  contraction.  Thus  the  whole  cir- 
culation is  restored,  and  the  brain  and  every  part  of  the  body,  receiving 
a  fresh  supply  of  blood,  resume  their  proper  functions ;  but  to  no  one  of 
these  parts  is  due  the  least  credit  for  having  restored  the  movements  of 
the  heart.  When  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body,, 
the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  lessened ;  for  what  was  in  the  former 
case  a  reservoir,  now  becomes  a  running  cistern.  The  recumbent 
position  is  here  equally  valuable,  since  it  leads  to  a  distribution  of  blood 
through  the  vessels  above  the  heart.  It  might  be  even  an  advantage  to 
put  the  head,  in  these  cases,  slightly  lower  than  the  trunk,  until  the  cause 
of  the  hemorrhage  was  removed.  But,  in  general,  the  recumbent  po- 
sition is  all  that  is  required.  The  manner  in  which  the  killing  of  calves 
is  performed  in  slaughter-houses,  was  adduced  by  Mr.  Richardson  as  an 
instance  of  the  effects  produced  by  position  on  the  loss  of  blood.  He 
next  proceeded  to  speak  of  syncope  dependent  on  an  over-burdened  con- 
dition of  the  heart,  or  on  debility  of  the  cardiac  walls.  In  these  cases> 
the  recumbent  position  enables  the  blood  to  pass  more  readily  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  while  the  venous  circulation  is  rendered  more 
equable.  Mr.  Richardson  then  referred  to  several  experiments  which 
proved  to  demonstration  the  truth  of  his  theory.  Having  slowly  narco- 
tized a  kitten,  he  laid  bare  the  heart  by  a  careful  dissection,  without 
opening  the  right  plural  cavity ;  he  then  punctured  the  arteria  innomina- 
ta,  while  the  animal  was  suspended  by  the  head.  The  heart  continued 
contracting  for  some  minutes,  but  at  last  the  right  auricle  collapsed,  and 
pulsation  ceased.  At  this  moment  the  body  of  the  animal  was  reversed, 
and  suspended  by  the  heels.  The  auricle  instantly  refilled  from  the  in- 
ferior cava,  and  the  heart  resumed  its  contractions.  This  was  repeated 
with  the  same  results.  On  another  occasion,  the  vena  cava  inferior  was 
tied  previous  to  the  reversion  of  the  body,  when  no  reaction  took  place 
until  the  ligature  was  removed.  In  a  third  experiment,  the  animal  was. 
supended,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  heels,  and,.,  the  abdominal  aorta  be- 
ing punctured  in  the  middle,  the  auricle  was  allowed  to  collapse  as  before ; 
the  animal  was  then  turned  head  upwards,  when  the  auricle  filled  from 
the  superior  venous  trunks.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  to  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  April  22, 
1854. 
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13.  Local  Anaesthesia. — The  production  of  local  anaesthesia  in  diseas  > 
by  the  direct  application  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Dr.  Hardy  of  Dublin,  and  has  lately  excited  much  attention. 
(Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.  Nov.  1853)  The  instrument,  which  he 
invented  for  the  purpose,  consists  of  a  small  metallic  cylinder  holding  a 
sponge;  a  pipe  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  to  the  other  end  a  gum  elastic 
bottle  is  attached,  provided  with  a  valve  for  the  admission  of  air.  When 
the  sponge  is  moistened  with   chloroform,  pressure  on  the   elastic  bottld 
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forces  the  vapor  through  the  pipe,  and  the  jet  of  vapor  can  be  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  affected  part.  The  first  effect  produced  by  the  application 
of  the  vapor  is  a  sensation  of  heat,  which  may  even  cause  uneasiness ; 
but  this  is  quickly  succeeded  by  the  subsidence  and  complete  removal  of 
pain.  The  relief  is  said  to  be  as  speedy  and  perfect  as  it  could  be  by  in- 
halation, and  is  so  permanent  that  the  pain  does  not  return  again  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  then  only  in  a  mitigated  degree .;  and  there  are  no  un- 
pleasant subsequent  effects,  such  as  occur  after  inhalation,  or  after  the  use 
of  narcotics.  Dr.  Hardy  relates  several  cases,  mostly  of  uterine  disease, 
and  generally  of  a  very  painful  and  distressing  kind,  in  all  of  which  im- 
mediate and  complete  relief  was  afforded  by  the  anaesthetic  douche.  His 
first  case  was  one  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  where  the  excessive  suffering 
was  completely  removed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  chloroform  vapor;  and, 
when  the  pain  afterwards  returned,  the  same  means  were  always  resorted 
to,  with  a  like  effect.  In  his  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cases,  which 
were  examples  of  uterine  disorders,  attended  by  great  pain  of  the  back 
and  womb,  the  duoche  applied  to  the  uterus  caused  the  cessation  of  the 
pain,  first  in  the  back,  and  afterwards  in  the  womb.  In  a  case  of  great 
irritability  of  the  nipples,  in  various  other  forms  of  local  irritation  and 
particularly  in  a  case  of  pruritus  pudendi,  the  anaesthetic  application  was 
equally  successful.  From  this  experience  of  its  action,  Dr.  Hardy  con- 
sidered the  local  application  of  chloroform  to  be  preferable  to  its  inhala- 
tion. 

Thus  strongly  recommended,  the  practice  was  repeated  lately  in  Paris 
pretty  extensively,  but,  unfortunately,  the  same  success  h-is  not  attended 
it.  At  first,  indeed,  M.  Nelaton,  after  applying  the  douche,  incised  an 
abscess  on  the  foot  without  the  patient  showing  any  symptoms  of  pain; 
and  M.  Dubois  produced  insensibility  in  a  painful  alscess  of  the  axilla 
and  wound  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  But,  with  these  and  a  few  other 
exceptions,  the  douche  has  generally  failed  to  produce  anaesthesia  in  sur- 
gical operations.  Velpeau  used  it,  without  success,  in  a  case  of  abscess  and 
of  cancer;  Giraldes  and  Nelaton,  in  subsequent  trials;  Gosselin  and  Ri- 
cord  found  no  effect  produced  by  it ;  and  Roger  found  it  completely  inef- 
fectual in  producing  anaesthesia  on  the  sound  skin.  Langier,  however, 
states  that  he  has  found  this  method  of  service:  and,  in  a  case  of  painful 
stump  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  under  M.  Larrey,  the  patient  felt 
great  relief  from  his  sufferings  after  the  chloroform  application.  With  the 
view  of  increasing  the  effect,  several  modifications  of  the  original  apparatus 
have  been  devised.  M.  Richard  used  a  much  larger  reservoir  of  chloro- 
form, and  expelled  the  vapor  by  means  of  bellows.  In  a  case  of  fistula  in 
ano,  in  which  he  employed  this  apparatus,  however,  no  other  effect  was 
produced  except  a  sensation  of  cold ;  the  incisions  were  as  painful  as  they 
generally  are.  M.  Maisonneuve  having  to  perform  amputation  of  the  to  \ 
enveloped  the  foot  in  an  India-rubber  bag,  in  wThich  chloroform  was 
poured,  so  as  to  keep  the  part  in  an  anaesthetic  vapor  bath ;  but,  instead 
of  insensibility,  a  painful  feeling  of  burning,  and  so  much  local  hyperaes- 
thesia  wrere  produced,  that  the  operation  had  to  be  put  off"  till  next  day. 
In  short,  the  method  had  so  completely  disappointed  expectation,  that 
the  surgeons   have  latterly  entirely  abandoned   it,     M.  Velpeau,  indeed,, 
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tlnnks  that  ether  and  chloroform  cannot  produce  anaesthesia  unless  they 
are  absorbed  by  the  lungs;  and  he  looks  upon  Dr.  Hardy's  cases  as  not  a't 
all  conclusive,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  duration  of  uterine  pains, 
and  their  frequent  spontaneous  disappearance.  Yet,  even  in  uterine 
cases,  M.  Dubois  has  renounced  its  use  as  quite  ineffectual.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  Dr.  Hardy's  plan,  attention  is  now  being  directed 
to  other  local  anaesthetics.  Velpeau  still  uses  in  many  cases  the  produc- 
tion of  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt ;  and  the  cold 
produced  by  the  volatilization  of  ether  and  chloroform  has  lately  been  tried, 
as  likely  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  douch.  M.  Bicket  has  employed 
this  local  anaesthesia  by  refrigeration  in  two  cases,  with  partial  success.  The 
chloroform  or  ether  was  dropped  upon  the  part,  and  its  volitization  has- 
tened by  a  current  of  air  from  a  ventilating  apparatus  which  M.  Mathieu 
has  invented.  The  incisions  which  were  made  in  the  part  caused  so 
little  pain,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sensibility  was  deadened 
\)j  this  means,  f 

[However  deficient  in  success  hitherto,  local  anaesthesia  is  of  such  great 
practical  importance,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  investigated  and  carried  out, 
with  all  the  appliances  and  resources  of  modern  ingenuity.  We  under- 
stand that  Professor  Syme  and  Simpson  have  made  trial  of  the  anaesthetic 
douche  in  cases  of  abscess,  but  although  a  slight  and  superficial  impair- 
ment of  the  sensibility  was  noticed,  no  diminution  of  the  feeling  of  pain 
took  place.  Dr.  James  Arnott's  plan,  of  freezing  the  skin  and  subjacent 
parts,  seems  to  Us  well  adapted  for  miner  operations  in  surgery,  and  we 
feel  surprise  that  it  has  not  been  more  extensively  tried  in  this  country. — 
M.  Yelpeau  has  pronounced  strongly  in  its  favor.  M.  Richat  has  pub- 
lished some  cases  of  operations  performed  without  pain,  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  apparatus,  constructed  by  M.  Mathieu  (figured  Oaz.  des  Hop. 
April  1.)  By  this  instrument,  a  fair  amount  of  ether  and  of  air  is  simul- 
taneously directed  to  the  part.  Dr.  Liegard  (de  Caen)  has  pointed  out 
that  the  peasants  iii  Lower  Normandy  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
preventing  pain  by  squeezing  strongly  the  forearm  or  leg,  when  opera- 
tions are  performed  on  the  hands  or  feet.] — Monthly  Journ.  Med.  Sou 
May,  1854 

14.  Production  of  Local  Anaesthesia. — Dr.  Snow  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Physiological  Section  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  (April 
10,  1854,)  eaid  that  when  a  piece  of  folded  lint  moistened  with  chloroform 
was  applied  to  the  skin,  and  covered  with  some  impermeable  substance, 
it  caused  a  sensation  like  that  occasioned  by  a  mustard  poultice,  and  the 
skin  became  red.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  then.' 
was  a  feeling  of  numbness  iii  the  part,  and  its  sensibility  was  diminished, 
so  that  pricking  with  a  needle  did  not  cause  so  much  pain  as  usual.  He 
had  never  succeeded,  however,  in  causing  complete  anaesthesia  by  chloro 
form  applied  to  the  sound  skin,  nor  had  he  been  more  successful  with  sev- 
eral other  agents  he  had  tried.  Hydro'cyanic  acid  of  5  percent.,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  ivater,  caused  a  diminution  of 
sensibility,  with  less  irritation,  than  any  of  the  other  medicines.     The  dit 

t  Giiz.  de  Hopitaux. 
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nculty  of  causing  local  anaesthesia  depended  on  the  slow  and  sparing 
manner  in  which  fluids  permeated  the  cuticle,   and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  small  quantity  which  did  permeate  was  carried  away   in  the 
blood.     When  the  skin  was  denuded  of  cuticle,  it  was  readily  made  insensi- 
ble, even  by  the  vapour  of  chloroform  confined  over  it,  and  the  raw  sur- 
face could  be  rubbed  without  causing  any  sensation.     The  only  means 
they  as  yet  possessed  of  producing  complete  local  anaesthesia  was  that  of 
refrigeration,  proposed  by  Dr.  James  Arnott.     When  a  part  was  cooled 
by  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  it  became  of  the 
color  of  parchment,  as  hard  as  suet,  and  perfectly  insensible.     The  insen- 
sibility, however,  extended  to  only  a  very  slight  depth.     He  had   con- 
gealed in  this  manner  part  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  fingers, 
but,  on  separating  the  latter,  and  examining  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  web 
which  connects  them,,  he  found  it  quite  sensible  to  the  pricks  of  a  needle, 
even  when  removed  from  the  hard,  and  insensible  palmar  surface  by  a  thick- 
ness of  only  the  tenth  of  an  inch.    The  burning  pain  caused  by  the  appli- 
cation of  ice  and  salt  to  a  sensitive  part,  such  as  the  hand  or  fingers,  was 
very  considerable,  and  it  was  still  greater  about  5  minutes  afterwards,  when 
sensibility  returned.     In  fact,  if  he  (Dr.  Snow)  required  the  application 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  watch  its  effects,  he  would  inhale  chloroform 
while  it  was  done.     He  therefore  did  not  think  this  process  very  availa- 
ble) even  for  superficial  operations,  except  when  the  surgeon  or  the  patient 
had  an  objection  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.     A  new  plan  had  lately 
been  tried  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  with  some  amount  of  success,  in  pre- 
venting the  pain  of  minor  operations  by  refrigeration \     It  consisted   in 
dropping  ether  on  the  part,  and  increasing  the  evaporation  with  the  bel- 
lows.    He  (Dr.   Snow)  had  tried  this  on  a  patient  of  Mr.  Ure,  in    St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  preparatory  to  his  dividing  the  callous  edges  of  an  ulcer 
of  the  leg.     It  was  quite  successful  at  that  edge  of  the  ulcer  where  the 
ether  had  chiefly  fallen,  but  less  so  at  the  other  sides     This  process  caused 
less  pain  than  the  application  of  ice  and  salt;  and  M.  Mathieu,  an  instru- 
ment maker  of  Paris,  had  contrived  a  means  by , which  it  could  be  more 
effectually  applied  than  in  the  above  case;- — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  April 
22,  1854. 


15.  Modes  of  Exhibiting  Cod-liver   Oil- — Thos«  who  have  had  large 

experience  of  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  sur- 
prising way  in  which,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  requiring  its  exhibition, 
it  agrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  mark  out  beforehand  any  class  of  symptoms 
which  contra-indicate  its  employment,  if  the  existence  of  strumous  disease 
call  for  it.  Often  symptoms,  apparently  the  most  likely  to  be  aggravated. 
are  removed  or  mitigated  by  its  use  in  a  way  which  surprises  both  patient 
and  prescribe!-.  Thus,  in  phthisical  cases,  a  red  tongue,  acid  eructations, 
biliousness,  heartburn,  liability  to  sick  headaches,  aching  pain  between  the 
scapulae,  an  instinctive  and  intense  dislike  to  fat  or  greasy  aliment,  are 
symptoms  which,  without  a  question,  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  cod 
liver  oil.  These  statements,  are  of  course,  applicable  only  to  a  certain  pro 
portion  of  cases;  there  are  others  in  which  its  use  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, but  in  which  the  preserver's  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  o-et 
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the  patient  to  bear  the  remedy.  The  following  memoranda  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  founded  on  our  observations  of  the  practice  of  the  various 
London  hospitals,  but  more  especially  of  the  City  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  may  probably  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers. 

Cases  in  which  difficulty  occurs  mav  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes :  1.  Those  in  which  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  oil  forms  the  obsta- 
cle. In  these,  the  use  of  the  pale  oil  will  generally  obviate  the  difficulty ; 
it  is  however,  four  times  the  expense  of  the  brown,  and  is  more  liable  to  be 
adulterated,  which  are  great  objections.  The  taste  of  the  brown  oil  may 
■>ften  be  concealed  bv  taking  it  floating  on  some  bitter  menstrum.  A 
wine  glass  full  of  strong  coffee,  of  ginger  wine,  of  infusion  of  quassia,  or 
perhaps,  best  of  all,  a  quinia  draught,  containing  a  drachm  of  the  tincture 
of  orange  peel,  may  serve  this  purpose.  The  oil  may  be  stirred  up  in  a 
little  hot  milk,  and  swallowed  so  warm  that  the  sensation  of  heat  over- 
powers the  taste.  Should  these  expedients  fail,  the  patient  may  be  in- 
structed to  put  into  the  mouth  a  teaspoonful  of  marmalade  or  black  cur- 
rant preserve ;  and  having  lubricated  all  parts  with  the  sweetmeat,  so  as 
to  fully  absorb  the  attention  of  the  gustatory  nerve,  then  swallow  the 
oi\  Advantage  frequently  results  from  closing  the  nostrils  when  taking 
the  dose.  2.  Those  in  which  the  oil  excites  sickness  and  is  quickly  re- 
jected by  vomiting.  Many  of  the  expedients  mentioned  above  will  ob- 
v  iate  also  this  source  of  difficulty,  more  especially  the  use  of  bitters.  Very 
few  cases,  indeed,  will  resist  the  influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  bismutii 
exhibited  three  times  daily  for  a  few  days  preparatory  to  the  trial  of  the 
oil,  and  continued  during  its  employment.  Patients  should  be  directed 
to  eat  a  little  dry  biscuit  or  bread  crust  before  the  oil,  and  then  to  take  it 
floating  on  a  cup  of  the  coldest  spring  water.  If  these  fail,  as  a  last  re- 
source, the  dose  should  be  given  in  the  recumbent  posture,  that  is,  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  or  two  before  getting  up,  and  in  the  evening,  after  go- 
ing to  bed.  This  last  suggestions  one  emanating,  we  believe,  from  Dr. 
Birkett,  of  the  City  Chest  Hospital,  and  often  answers  very  satisfactorily. 
3.  Cases  in  which  the  oil  cannot  be  digested.  This  a  large  and  very  im- 
portant class.  Patients  complain  that  they  have  a  great  repugnance  to 
the  oil,  that  it  makes  them  feel  sick  for  hours  afterwards,  though  seldom 
causing  actual  vomiting;  that  everything  they  take  afterwards,  seems  to 
taste  of  it,  and  that  thus  all  relish  for  food  is  destroyed ;  that  the  oil  "rlBes,* 
either  oilv  or  with  a  most  nauseous  acid  flavor.  They  fiequently  have 
bilious  attacks;  and,  for  a  day  or  two  in  each  week,  probably  the  repug- 
nance to  the  remedy  is  so  great  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  overcome  it 
If  pushed  under  these  circumstances,  the  oil  does  more  harm  than  good  ; 
there  are,  however,  extremely  few  such  cases  in  which  careful  attention  to 
the  digestive  organs  will  not  enable  its  administration  to  be  successfully 
conducted. 

We  copy  the  following  formula  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  City 
H  «pita]  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  where  it  is  in  general  use  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  condition  alluded  to: 

••  gr.  Rad.  rhei  3iij;  rad.  .rmgiberis  3ij;  rad.  gentian.   ^ss»  80^«  c*r" 
?iij;  aquae  pur.  Ibviij." 

having    been    -cut   into    small    pieces,    the   infusion    il 
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made  with  cold  water,  and  after  standing  in  a  cool  place  for  about  1 2 
hours,  is  strained.  The  mixture  is  clear  and  bright,  and  not  in  the  least 
disagreeable  to  take.  In  cold  weather  it  keeps  well ;  but  in  summer  the 
addition  of  some  tincture  is  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  thick. 
If  cough  be  present,  it  is  usual  to  combine  with  each  dose  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  paregoric ;  if  sickness,  from  two  to  three  minims  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  if  the  signs  of  atony,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
tincture  of  gentian,  calumba,  or  hop. 

By  the  use  of  this  mild  stomachic  (a  wine-glass  full  thrice  daily),  for 
a  week  or  two  before  commencing  the  oil,  and  then  continuing  it  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  latter,  many  patients  have  been  induced  to  bear  it 
with  advantage,  who  had  failed  in  other  prior  attempts  to  do  so.  The 
mixture  is  so  mildly  aperient  that  it  almost  never  purges,  and  it  may  be 
continued  for  months  together  with  the  effect  of  improving  most  mark- 
edly both  the  appetite  and  the  digestion.  4.  Cases  in  which  the  oiL 
although  taken  easily ',  cannot  be  borne  in  full  quantity,  aud  does  not 
appear  to  produce  much  benefit.  In  many  cases  of  phthisis  coming 
under  this  head,  the  combination  of  tonic  medication  with  the  use  of  the 
oil  often  answers  well.  So  generally,  in  fact,  is  advantage  derived  from 
such  combination  that  at  the  Hospital  for  Chest  Diseases  there  are  very 
few  patients,  indeed,  who  take  the  oil  alone.  In  almost  all  it  is  exhib- 
ited together  with  either  the  stomachic  mixture  above  noticed,  or  some 
form  of  tonic.  The  favorite  tonics  are  the  sulphates  of  quinia  and  iron 
(gr.  j  with  gr.  ij  ter  die),  or  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  latter  is  ex- 
tensively prescribed  with  the  mineral  acids  in  infusion  of  quassia;  or,  if 
the  stomach  be  delicate,  in  the  following  more  elegant  form,  which  is  a 
prescription  of  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett's :  Ijk.  Tinct.  ferri  sesquichl.  mx : 
acid,  nitrici  dil.  *nx',  syr.  zingib.  3ss;  aq.  inenthse  viridis  §j.  Ft.  haust 

Notice  has  been  made  repeatedly  in  our  hospital  records  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  practice  of  combining  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  with 
that  of  mercury,  in  small  doses  long  continued,  which  prevails  extensivelv 
at  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  in  cases  of  lupus  and  cutaneous  struma, 
and  at  several  other  institutions,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  joints.  This  kind  of  treatment  is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent, 
and  is  certainly  very  applicable  to  many  forms  of  strumous  inflammation. 
The  plan  of  giving  the  oil  to  counteract  the  depressing  effects  of  a  mer- 
curial course  for  the  cure  of  syphilis  in  cachectic  states  of  the  constitution, 
has  also  been  previously  mentioned,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  borne  in 
mind. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  May  13,  13,  1854. 


From  the  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

On  Insufficient  Alimentation,  and  the  Value  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  in 
Nutrition. 

In  the  Bidletin  de  V  Acadamie  Imperiale  de  Medicine,  for  January, 
1854,  we  find  a  report  by  M,  Bouchardat,  on  the  researches  of  a  young 
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and  learned  chemist,  M.  Mouries,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  nutrition  of  animals,  and  the  influence  which  the  judicious 
employment  of  this  salt  is  capable  of  exercising  upon  the  mortality  of 
children  in  large  cities. 

It  has  been  a  comparatively  short  period  since  physiologists  began  to 
appreciate  properly  the  importance  of  inorganic  principles  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  life.  The  farther  we  penetrate  into  this  complex  problem,  the 
greater  is,  the  importance  attributed  to  bodies,  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  human  organism  was  regarded  as  quite  accidental. 

Very  dissimilar  organic  compounds  may  be  substituted  for  each  other 
in  our  diet  without  any  disorder  in  the  general  harmony,  but  the  inorganic 
principles  can  only  be  replaced  by  substances  very  closely  analagous  to 
them.  Albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  and  other  more  complex  aliments, 
though  differing  in  origin  and  composition,  may  fulfill  the  same  physio- 
logical end,  but  it  is  different  with  inorganic  principles.  Lecanu  has 
shown  that  iron  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  constitution  of  blood  glo- 
bules ;  chloride  of  sodium  is  of  primary  importance  also  as  a  constituent 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  it  is  only  as  an  exception  that  we  find,  in 
certain  gramnivora,  this  salt  partially  replaced  by  the  phosphate  of  soda 
or  of  potash.  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  chloride  of  potassium  of  the 
muscles  cannot  be  replaced  by  chloride  of  sodium.  Each  inorganic  con- 
stituent of  the  organism  has,  therefore,  its  definite  and  limited  sphere 
of  action,  to  which  it  is  exclusively  adapted. 

Among  the  indispensable  inorganic  salts,  the  phosphate  of  lime  holds 
an  important  rank.  M.  Mouries  has  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  its  peculiar  action.  He  deduces  from  his  experiments  the  following 
conclusions ; 

1.  Phosphate  of  lime  plays  a  more  important  part  in  nutrition  than 
lias  heretofore  been  believed.  Independently  of  its  necessity  as  a  con- 
stituent of  bone,  this  salt  maintains  that  irritability  without  which  there 
is  no  assimilation,  and  consequently  no  nutrition.  Its  insufficiency,  there- 
fore, produced  death  with  all  the  symptoms  of  inanition,  while  its  in- 
sufficiency in  a  less  degree,  produces  a  series  of  lymphatic  diseases. 

2.  The  food  consumed  in  cities  is  deficient  in  this  respect.  Nurses' 
milk  has.  consequently,  the  same  defect.  The  infant  as  well  as  the 
foetus  suffers  from  the  deprivation  of  this  element  so  indispensable  to  its 
development  and  life.  Hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  still-born  children,  and  of  the  mortality  of  infancy. 

3.  The  addition  of  this  salt,  in  combination  with  animal  matter,  t$ 
alimentary  substances,  obviates  one  cause  of  disease  and  death. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facts  on  which  M.  Mouries  relies  to 
establish  these  conclusions: 

The  blood  of  animals  contains  a  constant  proportion  of  earthy  phos- 
phates, which  is  independent  of  their  ingesta.  The  pigeon  ingests 
phosphate  of  lime  slightly  in  excess,  in  the  grain  and  calcarious  gravels 
which  it  picks  up;  the  horse  swallows  an  excess,  in  its  fodder;  the  dog 
procures  a  still  greater  excess  from  the  bones  on  which  he  is  fed;  and  yet 
the  blood  of  the  pigeon  contains  in  1000  grammes  1.20  of  phos.  of  lime 
the  horse  0.5;   the  dog  0.4.     This  result  is  not  accidental ;  all  biro a 
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.whose  blood  has  been  analyzed  have  1.5  to  1.2  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
while  the  proportion  in  the  blood  of  the  carnivora  and  herbivora  varies 
from  0.9  to  0.4.  The  proportion  thus  regulated  by  nature,  is  modified 
by  age  and  sex.  The  bull,  cow,  and  calf  have  the  same  food,  yet  their 
blood  contains  respectively  0.5,  0.9,  0.8  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  requisite  proportion  of  alkaline  phosphates  varies,  therefore,  in 
different  animals.  A  pigeon  weighing  one  pound  died  at  the  end  of  ten 
months  during  which  period  he  was  fed  daily  on  one  ounce  of  wheat, 
with  common  water  for  a  drink,  by  which  rather  more  than  a  grain  of 
phosphate  of  lime  was  ingested  daily :  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman 
"weighing  100  pounds  enjoyed  perfect  health  upon  a  diet  which  furnished 
her  daily  with  90  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Thus  health  in  the  one 
case,  and  death  in  the  other,  with  relatively  equal  quantities  of  this  salt. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  example  to  show  how  complex  are  the  conditions 
of  these  experiments,  and  what  reserve  is  necessary  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  them. 

M.  Mouries  asserts,rand  the  fact  has  already  been  noted  by  Chossat, 
that  if  the  proportion  of  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  food  is  deficient,  there 
ensues  atony  of  the  digestive  organs,  imperfect  assimilation,  and  death. 
To  prove  that  pigeons  die  from  want  of  phosphate  of  lime,  we  may 
observe  that  their  death  is  hastened  if  they  are  allowed  only  distilled 
water,  while  their  lives  may  be  preserved  by  adding  earthy  phosphates 
to  their  food. 

M.  Bouchardt  observed  that  the  grain  on  which  MM.  Mouries  and 
Chossat  fed  their  pigeons,  contained  only  traces  of  common  salt.  The 
birds,  therefore,  should  be  expected  to  suffer  from  the  deprivation  of  this 
principle.  M.  Bouchardt  accordingly  made  this  experiment;  he  confined 
two  pigeons,  and  fed  them  on  dried  grain.  In  two  months  the  health  of 
the  female  became  impaired ;  she  suffered  from  thirst  and  diarrhoea  and 
laid  no  more  eggs.  She  was  set  at  liberty.  She  flew  immediately  to  a 
window-sill  impregnated  with  alkaline  chlorides,  and  began  to  peck 
eagerly;  there  was  a  larger  quantity  of  salts  on  the  interior  of  the  win- 
dow-frame ;  the  pigeon  entered  through  the  open  window,  and  permitted 
herself  to  be  re-captured,  so  imperious  was  her  demand  for  these  princi- 
ples. Her  health  was  reestablished ;  in  three  days  she  laid  another  egg. 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  conclude  with  M.  Mouries  that  a  deficiency  of 
phosphates  is  the  only  cause  of  the  symptoms  he  observed ;  in  this  case, 
the  absence  of  chlorides  was  the  obvious  cause. 

M.  Mouries  has  established,  by  interesting  calculations,  that  grain  fur- 
nishes a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  reparation  of  bone, 
but  not  for  other  essential  functions  of  the  economy.  From  the  curious 
fact  that  there  is  a  constant  proportion  between  the  temperature  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  their  blood,  he 
deduces  the  principle  that  this  salt  keeps  up  animal  irritability,  without 
which  nutrition  is  impossible.  The  following  table  must  interest  physi- 
.ologist8:: 
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Phosphate    of  Lime,     Temperature. 
Mouries  Poggiale. 

Blood  of  the  duck,  -  1.50  4 2° 5  cent. 

the  hen,  -  1.35     1.25  41°5    " 

the  pigeon,  -  1.20     1.23  40°       " 

man,  -  0.80     0.6  37°5     " 

horse,  ~  0.40     0.5  36°8     " 

frogs,-  -  a  trace.  9°         " 


If  these  results  are  confirmed,  it  will  appear  that  the  ingestion  of 
phosphate  of  lime  is  not  only  indispensable  for  the  reparation  of  bone,  but 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  function  of  calorification. 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  memoir,  M.  Mouries,  starting  from  the 
principle  demonstrated  by  Chossat,  verified  by  Boussingmilt,  taught  by 
Berard,  and  now  admitted  by  all  physiologists,  that  diet  is  defective 
which  does  not  contain  enough  phosphate  of  lime  to  repair  the  waste 
which  is  continually  going  on  in  the  economy,  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  food  commonly  consumed  in  cities  does  not  contain  the  quantity  of 
this  salt  which  is  required  by  nurses  and  pregnant  women. 

He  commences  by  calculating  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  which 
ought  to  be  ingested  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  he  estimates  from 
analyses  of  the  excreta  at  110  grains.  He  then  attempts  to  show  that 
this  quantity  is  not  contained  in  the  food  of  nurses  in  cities.  The  urine 
ef  women  in  the  country  contains  90  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  while  the  amount  of  this  salt  in  the  urine  of  women 
in  cities,  varies  from  20  to  90  grains.  M.  Mouries  has  sought  to  confirm 
his  hypothesis  by  direct  proofs;  he  has  examined  the  food  consumed  in 
cities,  and  shown  that  it  exhibits  a  deficiency  of  one  half  in  alkaline 
phosphates-.-  He  has  examined  the  milk  of  nurses,  and  shown  that  in 
18  healthy  country  women  the  proportion  of  earthy  phosphates  in  the 
milk,  varied  from  1.2  to  24  per  cent.,  while  in  the  milk  of  ten  Paris 
nurses  the  proportion  varied  from  0.5  to  09,  and  in  seven  others  there 
was  only  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  the  third  portion  of  his  essay  M.  Mouries  adduces  clinical  facts  in 
illustration  of  the  advantage  of  supplying  this  deficiency  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  aliments.  In  13  cases,  in  which  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime  averaged  0.7,  75  grains  of  this  salt  with  twice  that  quantity  of  albu- 
men was  daily  administered  in  soup;  in  a  week  the  proportion  of  earthy 
phosphate  in  the  milk  rose  to  2.1.  In  five  cases  pregnant  women  were 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment;  the  milk,  after  delivery,  contained  1.9 
to  2.1  of  phosphate  of  lime.     Only  three  of  the  eighteen  children  died. 

These  results,  though  insufficient  to  determine  such  a  serious  question, 
are  yet  very  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  debate  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  M.  Gibert  vehemently  condemned  the  present  tendency  of  chemists 
to  interfere  in  medical  inquir}'.  The  question  of  lactation  was  a  medical 
one,  he  said,  and  was  only  to  be  solved  by  clinical  observation.  M. 
Bouchardt,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  only  ignorance,  and  was  not  alarmed 
at  the  application  of  chemistry  to  medicines,  especially  when  its  results 
"rove  as  inoffensive  as  those  he  had  discussed. 
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On  Hydrophobia  as  it  occurred  in  France  in  1852.     By  M.  Ambroise 
Tardieu. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  of  public  health,  sent  a  circular  to 
every  prefect  in  France,  requesting  him  to  give  information  regarding 
any  cases  of  hydrophobia  which  might  occur  in  his  department.  A 
number  of  reports  were  in  consequence  sent  in,  but  as  these  were  in  some 
respects  incomplete,  a  fresh  circular  was  issued,  detailing  more  particu- 
larly the  manner  in  which  the  cases  should  be  recorded.  From  the 
information  so  obtained,  M.  Tardieu  drew  up  a  report  regarding  the 
cases  which  occurred  in  the  years  1850-51,  as  well  as  in  1852.  As  the 
report  for  the  year  e852  is  much  more  complete  than  the  others,  we  sub- 
join an  abstract  of  it. 

1.  The  number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  which  occurred  in  France 
during  the  year  1852,  was  48.  These  were  observed  in  14  departments : 
the  department  in  which  the  greatest  number  occurred  was  that  of  the 
Hautes  Alpes  (in  the  southeast  of  France,  latitude  between  44  deg.  and 
45  deg.) ;  while  the  department  of  Lozere  (also  in  the  south,  and  having 
the  same  latitude  as  the  other)  came  next. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  sex ;  36  of  the  48  cases  were  males,  12  females : 
the  proportion  in  the  two  preceding  years  was  almost  the  same. 

3.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  ages  of  the  subjects  affected  with 
hydrophobia : 
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This  table  shows  the  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  which  ascribes  the 
disease  to  the  effects  of  terror,  for  it  shows  that  7  children  under  five 
years  of  age  have  been  attacked. 

4.  All  the  cases  which  occurred  in  1852  originated  in  the  bites  of 
dogs,  except  one,  where  the  bite  of  a  cat  was  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

5.  The  situation  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  rabid  animals  was  as 
follows  in  48  cases: — On  the  face,  13  times;  on  the  upper  extremities, 
15;  on  the  lower  extremities,  12;  not  mentioned,  8.  In  two  of  the 
cases  the  disease  was  communicated  by  pet  dogs  which  were  accustomed 
to  lick  their  master's  faces,  and  where  excoriated  lips  were  the  seat  of  the 
inoculation. 

6.  In  40  out  of  the  48  cases  the  date  of  the  inoculation  has  been 
observed.     It  occurred  in  March,  April,  and  May,  in  10  cases;  in  June, 
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July,  and  August,  16;   in  September,  October,  and  November,  4;   in 
December,  January,  and  February,  10. 

7.  It  seems  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  who  are  bitten  by 
rabid  animals  escape  the  disease.  During  1852  some  observations  were 
made  on  this  point,  and  it  appeared  that  out  of  44  persons  bitten,  about 
the  same  time  23  only  were  attacked. 

8.  The  period  of  inoculation  of  the  disease  was  exactly  noted  in  20 
ceases.  It  was  as  follows : — Less  than  a  month  in  8  cases :  from  1  to  3 
months  10;  from  3  to  6  months  1;  11  months,  1. 

9.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  20  cases  was  2  days  in  6  cases ;  3 
days  in  8  ;  4  days  in  5 ;  6  days  in  1. 

10.  The  termination  of  confirmed  cases  of  hydrophobia  was  constantly 
fatal.  Of  the  48  cases,  it  appears  that  only  27  came  under  this  category ; 
in  the  others  the  effect  was  merely  local.  In  12  of  these  27  cases  no 
precaution  was  taken,  in  4  no  mention  is  made  of  this  circumstance.  In 
8  of  the  remaining:  11  cases  cauterization  was  resorted  to  immediately,  in 
3  at  a  late  period.  Of  the  21  individuals  who  escaped  (see  •([  7)  cau- 
terization was  energetically  performed  in  12  cases;  the  details  of  the 
other  9  have  been  omitted. 

11.  As  to  the  mode  of  cauterization  employed,  the  actual  cautery  was 
used  in  all  cases  but  5,  and  these  were  treated  by  protonitrate  of  mercury, 
nitric  acid,  ammonia  or  butter  of  antimony.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
proposed  ta  excise  the  bitten  parts  and  then  to  wash  the  wounds  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash. — Annates  cVHygeine. 


On  the  Influence  of  Belladonna  in  Counteracting  the  Poisonous  Effects 
of  Opium.     By  Thomas  Anderson,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Graves  had  first  suggested  that,rin  continued  fever,  with  protracted 
pupils  and  coma,  if  an  agent,  administered  internally,  would  occasion 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  it  might  also  relieve  the  other  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral derangement.  Dr.  Anderson,  acting  on  this  theory,  administered 
large  doses  of  belladonna  in  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  which 
he  related  as  follows : 

u  A  patient  of  whom  I  had  charge,  and  laboring  under  delirium  tre- 
mens, having  received  an  overdose  of  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia, 
became  comatose.  He  had  taken,  in  thirty-six  hours,  two  ounces  of  the 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  and  it  had  been  continued  by  the 
attendant  after  sleep  was  procured.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  in  profound 
coma,  his  breathing  was  stertorous,  amountiug  to  no  more  than  four  or 
rive  per  minute,  and  his  pupils  were  contracted  to  mere  points.  His 
pulse  was  excessively  weak,  and  rather  slow ;  it  was  q.uite  impossible  to 
rouse  him-  I  ordered  him,  immediately,  the  following  mixture : — Tinc- 
ture of  belladonna,  six  drachms,  in  five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water,  of 
which  an  ounce  was  to  be  given  every  half  hour.  Three  ounces  of  th<. 
mixture  were  administered  with  great  caution,  after  which  his  pupils 
beo:an  to  dilate.     The  six  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna  were 
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taken,  and  in  four  and  a  half  hours  after  the  first  do  e  of  it  was  given, 
the  patient  was  in  the  following  condition: — The  coma  was  entirely 
gone,  respirations  were  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  per  minute, 
the  pupils  were  much  dilated,  the  pulse  had  risen  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  the  minute,  and  was  also  increased  in  strength.  His  coun- 
tenance, also,  from  being  cold  and  pallid,  had  become  much  flushed,  and 
the  whole  body  was  much  warmer.  He  replied,  readily  and  coherently, 
to  all  my  questions.  He  continued  to  improve  for  three  days  after,  when, 
rising  suddenly  to  stool,  he  fainted,  and  before  the  assistance  of  the  nurse 
could  be  procured,  he  was  dead. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  a  woman  about  50,  took,  at  four  P.  M.,  two 
drachms  of  laudanum,  and,  at  half  past  five  P.  M.,  three  drachms  more. 
She  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  at  eight  P.  M.  After  making  vain 
attempts  to  rouse  her  from  the  coma,  by  walking  her  about,  &c,  the 
stomach-pump  was  used  at  a  quarter  past  eight  P.  M.  By  this  means 
her  stomach  was  thoroughly  evacuated,  but  no  trace  of  opium  was 
detected  by  smell  or  sight.  It  had,  probably,  been  all  absorbed.  A 
current  of  electricity  was  then  applied  to  her  hands  for  nearly  ten  min- 
utes, but  without  rousing  her.  I  saw  her  at  a  quarter  to  nine  P.  M.,  for 
the  first  time,  and  on  being  told  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  lauda- 
num, I  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  belladonna. 

At  that  time  her  pupils  were  contracted  to  mere  points,  her  respiration 
was  stertorous,  ten  per  minute,  the  pulse  was  feeble,  and  the  extremities 
rather  cold.  Between  nine  and  half-past  nine,  1  gave  her  one  ounce  of 
tincture  of  belladonna  in  three  ounces  of  water,  which  was  all  swallowed , 
but  with  difficulty.  In  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour,  two  drachms 
more  were  administered.  At  eleven  P.  M.,  the  first  alteration  on  the 
size  of  the  pupil  was  observed ;  the  respirations  had  also  then  increased 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  in  the  minute,  and  the  pulse  was  much  stronger. 
The  symptoms  continued  to  improve  till  two  A.  M.,  when  all  indications 
of  opium  poisoning  had  disappeared.  The  woman  was  then  sitting  up 
in  bed  talking  to  the  nurses,  with  pupils  dilated  to  a  little  more  than 
their  natural  size,  and  still  slightly 'sensible  to  light.  The  extremities 
were  quite  warm,  the  pulse  about  100,  and  of  good  strength. 

She  gave  me  a  coherent  account  of  her  motives  for  taking  the  poison, 
of  the  amount  of  money  she  had  spent  in  purchasing  the  laudanum,  and 
the  names  of  the  druggists  where  it  had  been  procured.  She  also  replied 
sensibly  to  questions  about  her  family,  and  the  ages  and  occupations  of 
her  children.  She  continued  awake  till  nearly  four  A.  M.,  after  which 
she  slept  till  nine  A.  M.  In  the  morning  I  found  her  pretty  well,  her 
pupils  being  no  more  dilated  than  they  were  four  hours  after  the  first  ad- 
ministration of  the  belladonna.  She  complained,  however,  of  nausea,  but 
unaccompanied  with  vomiting.  This  symptom  along  with  the  dilated  pu- 
pils, had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  two  days.  She  was  kept 
in  the  hospital,  under  observation,  for  ten  days  after  the  accident,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  she  was  dismissed,  perfectly  well.  The  tincture  of  bel- 
lodanna,  used  in  both  these  cases,  was  of  the  strength  of  four  ounces  of  the 
leaves  to  two  pints  of  rectified  spirit,  and  prepared  by  percolation.  Half 
a  drachm  is  considered  a  full  dose.  I  have  seen  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
produced  by  a  drachm  given  at  once. 
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The  committee  on  Dr.  Anderson's  communication,  reported'  that  they 
had  designed  to  test  Dr.  Anderson's  views  by  experiments  on  animals,, 
but  had  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  animals  commonly  used  for  experi 
ments  were  almost  entirely  insusceptible  of  the  poisonous  action  of  opium 
or  belladonna.  Where  the  effects  were  so  different  from  those  obsen  ed 
in  man,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  pursue  the  investigation  which  they 
had  intended ;  the  committee,  therefore,  while  recognizing  that  Dr.  An- 
derson's views  require  more  extended  observations  in  order  to  confirm  them, 
deemed  them  worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Society. — 
Edin.  Monthly  Journal. 


From  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Tapeworm  expelled  by  Infusion  of  Pumpkin  Seeds.     By  D.  Leasure, 
M.  D.,  of  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Mary ,  aged  28,  unmarried,  has  been  delicate  all  her  life,  and  for 

fifteen  years  subject  to  severe  cramping  pains  of  the  abdomen,  accom- 
panied sometimes  by  obstinate  vomiting.  About  ten  years  since,  she 
noticed  that  she  passed  portions  of  tapeworm,  of  lengths  varying  from  a 
single  joint  up  to  many  feet,  and,  if  the  statements  of  the  patient  and  her 
mother  are  to  be  relied  on,  sometimes  half  filling  an  ordinary  chamber- 
mug.  Her  mother  had  also,  at  an  early  period  of  her  life,  been  a  victim 
to  a  tapeworm,  which  had  been  expelled  by  a  secret  vegetable  remedy, 
probably  male  fern  given  her  by  a  worm  doctor. 

My  attention  was  called  to  Mary's  case  sometime  in  last  February,  while 
iu  attendance  on  her  sister  for  another  disease;  but  from  causes  not  nec- 
essary to  mention,  I  did  not  prescribe  till  last  week.  I  had  intended  to 
use  the  male  fern  or  kousso,  or  both ;  but  not  having  access  to  either  of 
them  in  a  fresh  state,  I  determined  to  wait  till  they  could  be  procured  from 
Philadelphia.  While  thus  waiting,  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  journals  a  re- 
port of  a  case  of  taenia  expelled  by  the  use  of  emulsion  of  pumpkin-seeds. 
Curiosity,  more  than  the  expectation  of  success,  prompted  me  to  give  it  a 
trial,  ]j  directed  a  pint  of  the  bruised  seeds  to  be  infused  in  three  pints 
of  soft  boiling  water,  and  left  over  night,  the  whole  to  be  taken  during  the 
next  day,  the  patient  fasting  in  the  mean  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  the  patient  commenced  its  use,  and 
in  the  afternoon  experienced  the  most  violent  cramps  and  pains  in  the 
bowels  for  several  hours;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  she  passed 
eleven  feet  of  the  parasite,  including  the  head,  as  proved  by  observation 
under  the  microscope.  The  animal  was  entirely  dead  when  voided  from, 
the  bowel,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  a  perfect  tajnia. 
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Fifth  Annual  Announcement  of  the   College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  Session  1854-5. 

This  announcement  is  before  us.  For  the  principal  points  of  infor- 
mation in  it,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  advertisement  on  our  cover.  Cop- 
ies can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  Sager,  Ann 
Arbor.  The  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the  next  session 
are  such  as  to  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  and  excellence  of  the  course. 
The  increasing  prosperity  of  all  departments  of  the  University,  shows  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  system  of  free  education. 


Annual  Report  of  the  City  Inspector  of  the  City  of  New    York,  for 

the  year  1853. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  report  comprising  a  great  number  of  tables 
which  show  the  mortality  for  each  month,  with  the  causes  of  death,  the 
sex,  age,  nation,  color,  &c,  of  the  deceased.  There  is  also  a  meteorologi- 
cal table  for  the  year,  and  an  extensive  table  showing  the  mortality  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  total  number  of  deaths  for  1853,  was  22,702, 
at  the  average  age  of  16-54  years.  The  births  during  the  same  tim^, 
were  only  10,157.  In  both  births  and  deaths,  the  number  of  males  pre- 
dominate. 


Third  Annual  Announcement  of  Miami  Medical  College. 

The  session  of  this  College  commences  on  the  30th  of  October,  and 
continues  till  the  last  of  February.  The  corps  of  Instructors  is  full,  and 
die  situation  of  the  College  eligible. 
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Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  St.  Louis   Uni- 
versity. 

This  School  opens  its  next  session  on  the  first  day  of  November,  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the 
museum  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and  that  a  department  of  com- 
parative Anatomy  has  been  added  to  it.  Preliminary  Lectures  are  de- 
livered during  the  month  of  October. 


Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  commence  on  the  30th  of  October 
and  continues  four  months.  It  is  conducted  by  men  of  well  known 
character  and  ability,  and  its  long  existence  entitles  it  to  the  honor'  due  to 
pioneer  institutions. 


Cholera. 

This  disease  has  shown  itself  in  several  places.  In  Detroit  it  has  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent,  but  not  alarmingly,  except  among  emigrants.  In 
Toledo,  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported.  In  Ann  Arbor,  four  case? 
were  put  off  from  the  cars  of  the  emigrant  train,  three  of  whom  died. 
Two  other  persons  also,  who  had  been  traveling  took  it.  In  Chicago,  it. 
has  been  pretty  severe,  and  many  of  the  better  class  of  families  have  re- 
moved to  spend  the  hot  season  in  the  villages  of  Michigan  and  elsewhere. 
In  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  it  is  prevailing  to  a  considerable 
extent. 


Death  of  Professor  Fox. 

The  loss  of  this  gentleman  from  the  University,  and  from  all  the  enter- 
prises which  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  Agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State,  will  be  severely  felt.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  had  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  original  proiession,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm, 
to  practical  Agriculture — the  cultivation  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  to 
Agricultural  Literature.  He  had  established  an  Agricultural  naper  of  a 
wide  circulation,  and  was  recently  appointed  Professor  in  the  Agricultura] 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Such  a  singular  urbanity  of 
manner,  generosity  of  heart,  and  enthusiasm  in  Science,  we  have  seldom 
met,  and  his  loss  is  regretted  by  his  colleagues  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
sorrow  of  such  occasions. 
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Feasts  of  the  National  Medical  Association. — The  "  North-Western 
Medical  Journal"  has  an  excellent  Editorial,  advocating  the  abolition  of 
the  expensive  entertainments  hitherto  given  to  tnis  body,  and  setting  forth 
the  bad  taste  which  converted  such  a  dignified  body  into  an  assemblage 
which  wine  rendered  so  nearly  riotous,  that  not  a  speech  could  be  heard 
above  the  noise.  The  high  position  which  the  Editor  of  that  Journal  holds 
in  the  Association,  will,  we  trust,  give  influence  to  his  words,  and  help  to 
suppress  this  evil,  Let  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia  be  one  all  parts  of 
which  will  be  remembered  as  worthy  of  men  of  thought. 

Dr.  Goaclby. — This  celebrated  Microscopist  and  Demonstrator  of 
Minute  Anatomy  has  been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  Detroit.  He 
has  since  gone  to  Chicago.  Some  of  his  splendid  preparations  exceed  any 
thing  we  have  ever  seen,  especially  the  minute  injections.  Those  who  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  his  lectures  should  avail  themselves  of  it 
without   fail. 

Delirium  Tremens  among  the  TrGops  in  Canada. — According  to  the 
"Montreal  Medical  Chronicle,"  Delirium  Tremens  has  more  than  doubled 
its  percentage  among  the  troops,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  ra- 
tio of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of  cases  is  increased  one  third.  This 
shows  either  bad  discipline,  and  degeneration  of  Medical  treatment  in  the 
British  army,  or  else  defective  statistics.    Probably  the  latter. 

Deaths  from  Chloroform. — The  "  Medical  News"  has  collected  three 
more  cases  of  death  by  Chloroform,  two  of  them  at  least  in  the  most  care- 
ful hands. 

"  Who  Slew  all  these?'''' — -Civilians  think  that  shot  kills  most  soldiers- 
but  Colonel  Queach,  who  served  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
with  the  old  95th  Rifles,  says  that  40.000  men  were  killed  in  action,  or  died 
of  wounds.  120,000  died  of  disease,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  rendered 
fatal  by  the  want  of  proper  medical  attendance  :  while  120,000  more  were 
by  disease  rendered  unfit  for  service. —  "London  Lancet." 

Railroad  and  Steamboat  Accidents. — The  ff  Railroad  Record"  states 
that,  from  January  12,  1853,  to  April  6,  1854,  there  were  in  the  U.  S.,  by 
Steamboats,  killed,  527;  wounded,  2083.  By  Railroad,  killed,  495;  woun- 
ded, 1107.  There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  subject  of  steam-boiler 
explosions,  which  all  the  researches  of  engineers  and  chemists,  have  not  yet 
elucidated.  It  seems  to  be  proven  that  there  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  ex- 
plosion, and  that  the  swelling  and  bursting  which  is  produced  from  the 
over-pressure  of  steam  is  entirely  different  from  that  sudden  and  unaccoun- 
table explosion  which  sometimes  occurs  under  the  ordinary  use  of  the  en- 
gine, and  which  more  resembles  the  effect  of  gunpowder  than  anything  else, 
rending  the  boiler  from  its  arches  and   hurling  it  a  sccre  of  rods  through 
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the  air.  The  "  spheroidal  state  of  steam  ;"  the  generation  of  explosive  gasses 
etc.,  etc.,  have  all  been  brought  in  to  explain  the  phenomena,  but  the  full 
solution  of  these  terrible  phenomena  is  yet  to  be  made.  At  present,  the 
action  of  steam  boilers  among  machines,  is  sometimes  as  strange  and  unac- 
countable as  that  of  chloroform  among  medicines. 

Ipecacuana  to  Produce  Pustulation. — The  "  St.  Louis  Medical  Jour- 
nal' says  that  Ipecacuana,  externally  applied,  will  produce  pustulation,  like 
Tartar-emetic;  and  that  the  pustules  heal  without  leaving  any  scars. 

Starling  Medical  College. — This  Institution  has  been  re-organized,  and 
is  to  open  its  next  session  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  continue  16  weeks. 

American  Journal  of  Insanity. — Dr.  T.  R.  Beck,  the  distinguished 
Editor  of  this  Journal,  has  retired  from  the  Chair. 

Michigan  State  Hospital  for  the  In  sane. -^-Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  now 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Stave  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Kalamazoo.  He  will,  however,  remain  for  some  time  in  his  present  situa- 
tion.—UN'Y.  Med.  Times. ' 


Obituary. — Died  of  Cholera,  at  Detroit,  on  the  24th  of  July  inst.,  R,ev, 
Charles  Fox,  Professor  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  editor  of  the  Farmers''  Companion  and  Horticultural 
•Gazette. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  convened  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Prof. 
Fox  : 

Whereas,  We  have  just  received  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Chas.  Fox:  and  whereas,  we  deem  it  due  to  his  memory, 
to  the  respect  we  owe  his  family,  and  to  the  emotions  of  our  own  hearts,  to 
give  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  this  event  has  awakened,  Therefore, 

Resolved,  T^hat  our  warmest  sympathies  be  tendered  to  his  bereaved  con- 
sort and  surviving  children,  with  the  hope  that  the  example  of  one  who 
lived  nobly  and  died  at  the  post  of  duty,  may  alleviate  their  grief  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  afflietion. 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  Charles  Fox  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his 
equanimity  of  temper  and  eminent  social  excellencies,  by  his  accomplished 
education  and  varied  acquirements,  by  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  science, 
by  his  ardent  and  untiring  efforts  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  society, 
and  by  his  liberal  and  controling  Christian  principles  and  character. 

Resolved,  That  science  has  lost  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Fox,  one  of  her  most 
ardent,  industrious  and  successful  votaries — the  University  of  Michigan,  one 
cf  her  most  efficient  and  promising  professors,  while  the  Agricultural  interests 
of  the  University  and  of  theStatehave  been  deprived  of  a  friend,  and  advocate, 
and  laborer  whose  various  and  -extensive  acquirements  in  natural  sciencs, 
united  to  his  thorough  practical  experience,  had  placed  him  so  prominently 
in  the  front  rank  of  agricultural  writers,  that  we  know  not  where  to  look  to 
fill  the  place  which  his  untimely  death  has  vacated. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

H.  P.  TAP  PAN,  Preset  of  the  Faculty. 
A.  Winchell,   Sec'ij. 
University  ok  Michigan, 
July  25th,  1854. 
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Art.  I— Singular  Analogies  traceable  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Varieties 
of  Mankind.     By  E.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  not  to  detail  new  discoveries,  but  to 
set  forth  some  analogies  among  facts  already  recorded  more  clearly  than 
I  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  The  facts  of  course  are  old;  the  views 
founded  on  them  are  slightly  glanced  at  by  some  late  writers,  but  not 
distinctly  stated  in  any  that  I  have  seen.  However,  there  are  one  or  two 
works  which  I  have  not  by  me  at  present  for  reference,  and  it  is  possible 
they  may  contain  similar  views.  If  so,  I  cheerfully  resign  all  claim  to 
priority,  being  merely  desirous  of  doing  what  I  can  to  promote  true  and 
philosophical  views  of  human  structure.  At  this  time,  when  Comparative 
Human  Anatomy  is  exciting  so  much  attention  and  discussion,  physicians 
are  so  often  called  upon  to  give  decisions  and  facts  respecting  the  ana- 
tomical variation  of  the  races,  that  it  really  concerns  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession that  they  should  have  some  clear  and  connected  views  to  present- 
as  to  what  the  anatomical  distinctions  of  the  races  are. 
VOL.    II.  7 
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The  human  species  has  been  divided  by  writers  into  a  number  of  races* 
varying  from  three,  to  sixty-three.  Without  entering  into  the  controversy 
upon  what  the  true  number  is,  I  will  simply,  for  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  refer  them  to  three  great  divisions  according  to  the  form  of 
the  cranium.  First,  those  having  broad  skulls;  second,  those  having 
eliptical,  well-proportioned  skulls,  and  third,  those  having  narrow  skulls. 

The  races  characterized  by  the  broad  skull,  are  those  designated  by 
Carpenter  as  having  the  "  pyramidal  skull,"  viz :  the  Chinese,  Malayans, 
Tartars,  American  Indians,  and  Laplanders.  In  all  these  the  malar 
bones  are  very  massive  and  stand  out  laterally  so  far  that  two  lines  drawn 
from  them  upwards,  touching  the  temples  will  meet  above  the  head  like 
the  sides  of  a  pyramid.     Hence  the  term  "  pyramidal." 

The  word  is  unfortunate,  however,  as  it  expresses  no  general  truth  re- 
specting the  organization.  The  key  to  the  structure  of  the  Mongolian 
races  is  the  relative  excess  of  lateral  diameters  over  the  antero-posterior, 
and  the  key  both  to  their  physiology,  and  their  habits  of  life  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  development  in  the  lateral  organs  over  those  which  occupy 
the  vicinity  of  the  mesial  line.  I  will  illustrate  these  propositions  more 
at  leno-th  after  glancing  at  the  other  forms.  Fig.  1,  A,  represents  a  fron* 
view  of  a  Mongolian  skull,  showing  the  projection  of  the  cheek  bones,  and 
the  general  massiveness  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  face. 


The  oval  or  eliptical  skull  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  race,  comprising 
Europeans,  and  their  descendants  the  Arabs,  the  Jews,  the  Bengalees  of 
Hindustan,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  marked  by  a  symmetrical 
development  in  every  direction,  and  a  general  elegance  of  outline.  Most 
of  this  type  have  a  somewhat  greater  capacity  of  the  crauium  than  the 
other  races,  but  this  is  not  uniform.     The  Bengalees,  the  modern  Fellahs 
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and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Dr.  Morton,  measured  a  less  crania 
capacity  than  even  the  negroes;  but  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  cerebral 
cavity,  the  form  of  the  skull  is  always  after  the  same  plan.  It  is  marked 
by  an  oval  smooth  outline,  and  the  absence  of  any  marked  deficiencies  in 
length  or  breadth.  Hence,  results  an  elegance  of  contour,  any  approxima- 
tion to  which,  according  to  Lieut.  CoL  Smith,  is  recognized  as  beauty  by 
every  race  on  the  globe.     Figs.  1  and  2,  B. 


The  narrow  skulls,  or  as  they  might  be  termed  the  hng  ones,  belong 
tot  he  negro  groups,  viz:  the  inhabitants  of  western  Africa,  of  Australia., 
and  New  Guinea,  together  with  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.     They  are 
Temarkable  for  their  small  lateral  and  great  antero-posterior  diameter.  This 
gives  a  narrow  cranium,  as  though  it  had  been  compressed  laterally,  while 
the  facial  bones  are  elongated  and  taper  off  to  a  sort  of  point  or  wedge 
shaped  termination.     The  great  length  of  the  jaws  gives  that  peculiar 
prominence  to  the  negro  mouth,  as  seen  in  the  profile.  Fig.  2.  C  repre- 
sents a  side  view  of  a  negro  skull  with  the  characteristics  slightly  exag- 
gerated for  the  sake  of  illustration.     The  European  skull  B,  is  placed  just 
above  it  for  comparison.     The  greater  length  of  C,  is  evident  to  any  eye. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  prognathous  form  by  writers.     This  term  is 
objectionable,  both  because  it  is  a  horrible  word  to  pronounce,  and   be- 
cause it  expresses  no  principle  when  it  is  pronounced.     The  term  progna- 
thous, simply  refers  to  the  projection  of  the  jaws,  whereas  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  negro  anatomy  are  shortness  in  the  lateral,  and  grea  t 
relative  length  in  the  astero-posterior  diameters;  and  these  are  dependent 
upon  the  comparatively  small  development  of  the  lateral  organs  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  preponderance  of  most  of  those  parts  which  lit  on 
or  very  near  the  mesial  line,  the  opposite  of   what  prevails  in  the  broad 
skulled  races. 
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Having  thus  enunciated  these  propositions  I  will  now  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  anatomy  of  these  three  races  more  in  detail,  and  to  show  how  their 
habits  of  life,  and  trick*  physiological  and  meiatal  peculiarities  depend  upon 
their  structure .  While  I  proceed,  however,  I  wish  to  have  it  understood 
that  I  do  not  hold  up  these  ideas  as  the  only  proper  light  in  which  to  view 
the  varieties  of  mankind.  Other  interesting  relations  present  themselves 
from  other  points  of  view;  at  present,  I  am  simply  engaged  with  this 
one. 

The  races  possessing  the  broad  form  of  the  skull,  are  the  Mongolian.-- 
the  Malayan,  and  the  American  groups  of  Dr.  Morton,  or  in  other  words 
the  Chinese,  the  Malays,  the  Tartars,  the  Lapps,  and  the  American  Indi- 
ans.    Of  these  the  Chinese  make  some  approximation  to  the  eliptical  or 
European  form,  and  the  Malayans  are  tinged  slightly  with  some  of  ths 
negro  peculiarities.     Probably  the  purest  forms  of  the  broad  skulled  race 
are  found  among  the  Tartars,  the  Lapps  and  the  American  Indians.  Our 
proximity  to  the  latter,  gives  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare  them 
both  with  the  eliptical  and  the  narrow  skulled  races.     The  races  possess- 
ing the  broad  skull  are  remarkable  for  the  greater  development  of  the 
lateral  parts  and  organs  than  of  those  about  the  mesial  line.     This  is 
manifest  in  the  skeleton,  and  in  the  soft  parts  also.     The  occipital  bone 
lacks  the  backward  projection  which  it  has  in  the  Caucasian,  and  still 
more  strongly  in  the  negro.     It  is  as  it  were,  flattened,  thus  diminishing 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  cranium.     The  nose  is  not  at  all  re-- 
markable  for  size,  and  in  the  Esquimaux  is  often  so  overbalanced  by  the 
lateral  parts  that  a  rule  may  be  laid  across  from  one  fat  cheek  to  the  other, 
without  touching  it.     The  superior  maxilla?  are  massive  and  powerful 
laterally,  but  not  so  much  developed  where  they  approach  the  mesial  line ; 
hence,  the  alveolar  process  has  a  wide,  arching  form,  but  the  part  which 
in  quadrupeds  is  known  as  the  intermaxillary  bone,  not  being  equally 
developed,  the  incisor  teeth  do  not  stand  forward  so  far  as  in  the  negro, 
and  from  the  general  want  of  fulness  on  the  mesial  line,  the  aspect  of  the 
face  is  natter  than  in  the  negro  or  white  man.     The  bones  of  the  pelvis 
follow  a  similar  law.     The  lateral  diameter  of  the  brim  is  the  greatest, 
and  the  ossa  pubis  instead  of  arching  forward,  and  giving  prominence  to 
the  mesial  line  as  in  the  negro  and  white  man,  run  directly  towards  eath 
other,  meeting  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  gives  the  brim  a  square  form. 
It  striking  contrast  with  this,  is  the  development  of  the  lateral  portion* 
of  the  skeleton.     The  parietal  bones  stand  out  from  each  other,  so  that 
be  lateral  diameter  of  a  Laplander's  skull,  according  to  the  measurement* 
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of  Prof.  Retzius  is  half  an  inch  greater  than  the  average  of  Europeans. 
The  orbits  are  large  and  deep,  and  massively  set,  indicating  the  energy 
of  life  in  the  apparatus  of  vision.  The  cheek  bones  are  heavy  and  very 
prominent,  (see  Fig.  1,  A,)  and  the  lateral  portions  of  both  jaws  are  very 
strong  and  widely  arched,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  slender  jaw  of  the 
Caucasian  and  the  narrow  pointed  one  of  the  negro.  The  structure  of 
the  soft  parts  is  none  the  less  marked. 

The  sense  of  taste  which  is  situated  on  the  mesial  line,  seems  to  exert 
but  little  power  over  them.  They  will  often  gorge  themselves  with  an 
incredible  amount  of  food,  but  it  appears  to  be  only  when  they  either 
have  just  left,  or  are  just  to  commence  a  long  abstinence.  They  do  not 
doat  on  the  good  taste  of  their  food  as  the  negro  does  when  well  fed,  but 
on  the  contrary,  rather  despise  hunger,  when  war  or  the  chase  calls  them 
to  endure  it.  Indeed  the  whole  digestive  system,  which  may  be  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  organs  of  the  mesial  line,  seems  to  be  only  just  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  their  nutrition.  It  does  not  sway  all  the  rest  of 
he  body  by  sympathy  and  the  whole  mind  to  minister  to  its  gratifications 
as  in  the  negro..  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  genital  organs. 
They  are  smaller,  and  less  developed  than  in  the  negro,  and  exert  much 
less  influence  over  their  conduct  and  habits  of 'life.  The  difference  in 
this  respect  may  be  traced  by  comparing  the  amorous  and  domestic  na- 
ture of  our  blacks,  with  the  cold,  sullen  temperament  of  our  Indians. 
The  chief  delight  of  the  latter,  is  in  the  active  exercise  of  their  supple  and 
perfect  limbs,  and  in  those  mental  excitements  which  naturally  are  con- 
nected with  these  exercises.  They  love  war  and  the  chase  in  which  the 
success  rests  on  strength  of  arm,  keenness  of  eye,  or  swiftness  of  foot. 
For  these  things  they  will  forsake  home,  domestic  ties,  and  good  food? 
and  brave  with  delight,  hunger  and  pain,  and  danger ;  and  the  imitations  of 
these  scenes  constitutes  their  chief  sports  and  games.  In  short  the  apparatus 
of  locomotion  is  well  developed,  and  seems  to  be  the  chief  source  of  their 
pleasure.  Such  are  the  races  which  exhibit  the  lateral  development  in 
excess. 

Let  us  now  turn  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  Caucasian  race,  charac- 
terized by  the  oval  form  of  skull.  (Figs.  1  and  2,  B.)  From  what  has 
already  been  said,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
favors  Dr.  Pritchard's  idea,  that  mankind  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
descending  scale  with  the  Caucasian  race  at  the  head,  and  the  others 
arranged  in  a  degenerating  series  at  different  distances  below  it,  but 
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rather  that  our  superiority  consists  in  occupying  the  happy  mean  between 
the  other  races,  and  their  inferiority  consists  not  so  much  in  the  small 
quantity  of  development,  as  it  does  in  the  want  of  balance  in  it. 

The  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity  in  this  race,  however,  averages 
larger  than  in  the  narrow  and  broad  types,  but  this  is  not  uniform,  for 
there  are  several  Caucasian  nations  as  the  Bengalees  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians  whose  cranial  capacity  falls  below  that  of  even  the  negro,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Morton's  measurements.  The  true  Caucasian  oval  form 
persists  notwithstanding*.  The  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters  are 
in  good  proportion  in  the  whole  race.  The  occipital  and  parietal  protu- 
berances bear  a  medium  proportion  to  each  other,  and  the  intermediate 
parts  are  plump  and  rounded.  The  bones  of  the  face  have  neither  the 
breadth  of  the  Mongolian  nor  the  length  of  the  negro  form.  The  malar 
bones  are  neither  high  nor  low,  making,  the  face  neither  broad  nor  nar- 
row. The  nasal  bones  are  of  proportionate  development,  and  the  orbits 
neither  large  nor  very  small.  The  moderate  sized  lateral  portions  of  the 
superior  maxillae  are  supported  towards  the  mesial  line  by  proportionate 
intermaxillaries  so  that  the  incisive  portion  of  the  alveolor  arch  is  neither 
flattened  M>r  prognathous,  but  handsomely  curved.  The  bones  of  the 
pelvis  follow  the  same  law,  which  may  be  particularly  observed  in  the 
ossa  pubis;  they  being  neither  depressed  as  in  the  broad  form,  nor  pro- 
jecting as  in  the  narrow;  hence,  it  is  equally  removed  from  the  square 
and  from  the  oblong  pelyis,  presenting  a  medium  and  well  curved  brlm- 

The  soft  parts  of  the  body  present  a  similar  justness  of  proportion 
between  the  mesial  and  lateral  parts.  The  alas  of  the  nose  are  neither 
large  nor  small  as  compared  with  the  cheeks,  and  the  lips  preserve  a 
moderate  roundness  like  the  jaws.  The  apparatus  of  each  of  the  special 
senses  seems  to  be  moderately  acute  and  perfect,  so  that  the  gratification 
of  neither  of  them  can  be  brought  forward  as  the  characteristic  passion 
of  the  race.  The  same  is  true  of  other  parts.  The  digestive  and  repro- 
ductive systems  do  not  predominate  over  the  locomotive  apparatus  as  in 
the  negro,  nor  remain  in  relative  inferiority  as  in  the  races  that  exhibit 
the  lateral  development.  Other  kinds  of  comparisons  may  be  truthfully 
drawn,  and  other  differences  exhibited,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Caucasian  race  over  the  others.  I  do  not  attack  any  of  them,  but  in  the 
mode  of  comparison,  which  we  are  now  considering  the  superiority  which 
most  obviously  presents  itself  is  the  perfect  balance  of  development  be- 
tween the  mesial  and  lateral  organs . 
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The  negro  races  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding.  The 
cranial  cavity  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  in  the  white  man,  and 
greater  than  in  the  Mongolian,  according  to  Prof.  R,etzius'  measurement, 
whilst  its  breadth  is  less  than  either ;  showing  distinctly  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  antero-posterior  over  the  lateral  diameters.  The  occipital 
bone  is  deeply  concave  and  projects  far  back,  and  the  anterior  bones  are 
elongated  forward.  This  elongation  makes  a  greater  distance  between 
the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  and  superior  maxillary  bones ;  hence 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  not  high  as  in  the  Laplander,  the  central  Asiat- 
ics and  American  races,  but  long  and  narrow.  The  orbits  have  not  the 
massive  squareness  of  the  Indian,  but  are  oval,  much  like  the  Caucasian 
type.  The  most  marked  feature  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  projection 
of  the  jaws,  (Fig.  2  C.)  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  elongation  is 
really  much  greater  than  that  of  the  cranium,  for  the  mechanical  form 
of  the  skull  is  such  that  not  only  is  a  given  elongation  more  readily  no- 
ticed by  the  eye  in  this  position  than  in  most  others ;  but  the  advanced 
position  of  the  maxillary  profile,  is  the  result  of  the  combined  elongation 
of  the  facial  bones  themselves  and  of  the  cranial  bones  upon  which  they 
stand.  This  is  further  proved  by  the.fact  that  the  lower  maxilla  which 
articulates  opposite  the  center  of  the  skull,  and  consequently  receives  no 
assistance  from  the  elongation  of  the  cranium,  seems  to  be  relatively  too 
short ;  the  lower  incisors  lean  forward  to  reach  the  upper,  and  the  chin 
has  that  receding  look  which  has  been  generally  considered  an  approx- 
imation to  the  profile  of  the  chimpanzee  and  the  orang.  That  this  is 
not  due  to  the  absolute  shortness  of  the  chin  may  be  proved  by  measure- 
ment. 

If  the  inferior  maxillae  of  each  of  the  three  types  be  placed  upon  a 
horizontal  plane  with  the  condyles  all  in  the  same  line,  it  will  be  seer. 
that  the  symphysis  mentis  of  the  negro  extends  farther  forward  than 
either  the  Mongolian  or  the  Caucasian.  Measurements  which  I  took  in 
this  manner,  resulted  as  follows : 

Distance  horizontally  from  a  point  even  with  the  condyles  to  the  front- 
surface  of  the  sympysis  mentis  in  the  Caucasian,  four  inches  and  two 
lines;  in  the  Indian,  four  inches  and  three  lines;  in  the  negro,  four  inches 
and  six  lines.  This  shows  that  the  chin  of  the  negro,  so  far  from  being- 
an  exception  to  the  general  developement  of  the  median  portions  of  the 
skull  actually  projects  forward  by  measurement  more  than  in  the  Cau- 
casian, and  that  the  location  of  the  articulation  of  the  maxilla  where  it  is 
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not  all  moved  forward  by  the  elongation  of  the  cranial  bones,  is  what 
causes  it  to  fall  short  of  the  projection  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  produces 
a  teleological  necessity  that  the  incisors  should  incline  forwards  to  meet 
their  fellows,  and  this,  with  the  thickness  of  the  lips  produces  the  ficti- 
tious appearance  of  a  small  developement  of  the  chin.  The  nasal  bones 
of  the  negro  project  in  a  sharp  ridge,  notwithstanding  the  flatness  of  the 
alar  cartilages.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  superior  maxillae  are  feebly 
developed,  showing  none  of  that  broad  flat  surface  which  Mongolian 
skulls  display  beneath  the  orbit,  but  the  intermaxillaries  project  boldly 
forward,  giving  great  prominence  to  the  incisor  teeth  and  a  sharp  elipti- 
oal  termination  to  the  front  of  the  alveolar  arch.  Both  jaws  are  long  and 
narrow,  so  that  one  who  first  observes  the  apparent  bulkiness  of  a  negro  face 
as  seen  in  profile,  is  surprised  to  find  so  slender  and  tapering  a  muzzle  in 
the  front  view.  The  pelvis  presents  a  figure  analagous  to  that  of  the 
cranium.  It  is  narrow,  and  the  pubic  bones  being  more  developed  than 
the  iliac,  the  symphysis  projects  boldly  forward,  enlarging  the  antero  pos- 
terior diameter,  diminishing  the  lateral  and  giving  the  characteristic  form 
of  the  brim,  which  some  writers  have  called  oblong.  The  proportion  of 
the  soft  parts  is  still  more  striking.  The  nose  is  broad  and  massive,  and 
though  the  soft  portion  appears  flattened,  it  is  large  and  projects  down 
over  the  upper  lip.  The  lips  are  very  thick  and  projecting,  and  the  or 
jrans  of  taste  are  developed  into  such  perfection  as  to  render  the  negro 
proverbially  a  lover  of  good  cheer ;  indeed  the  completeness  of  his  di- 
gestive apparatus  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  ill-shaped  locomotive 
organs.  The  vocal  organs  are  well  developed  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
fondness  of  exercising  them  both  in  speaking  and  singing.  The  exter- 
nal genital  organs  also  are  very  large  and  sensitive,  and  form  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  race. 

In  the  female,  the  vagina  and  labia  are  large,  and  among  the  Hotten- 
tot females,  the  labia  minora  often  are  so  developed  as  to  project  exter- 
nally and  to  have  the  appearance  of  some  superadded  organ.  Cruveil- 
hier,  is  in  error,  however,  when  he  gives  this  as  characteristic  of  all  the 
Hottentot  women.  According  to  the  best  observers,  it  is  about  as  fre- 
quent among  them,  as  corpulency  among  us.  Still  the  fact  is  of  value 
aa  showing  the  tendency  to  excessive  developement  along  the  mesial  lino 
of  the  body.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  lateral  organs  of  the  body  we  find 
a  marked  inferiority.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sight  or  hearing  have 
anything  more  than  ordinary  acuteness.     The  lungs  are  feeble  compared 
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with  the  powerful  respiratory  apparatus  of  Mongolians,  Lapps  and  Amer- 
icans; the  arms  are  ungainly,  the  legs  bowed  and  ill-formed,  and  the 
feet  flat  and  misshapen. 

The  reader  -who  has  had  patience  to  follow  this  dry  detail  thus  far,  will 
now  readily  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance,  almost  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  peculiarities  of  mind  and  of  habits  of  life  in  the  varieties  of  mankind, 
ao  far  as  they  depend  on  physical  conformation. 

It  must  be  here  remarked  that  but  few  nations  can  be  found  exhibit- 
ing the  type  of  their  race  in  perfection.  Thus  in  Africa,  after  leaving 
the  South-west  coast  and  travelling  North-east,  we  come  to  lighter  col- 
ored, straighter  haired  tribes,  losing  the  negro  type  until  it  seems  ques- 
tionable in  some  cases  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  with  the 
dark  part  of  the  Caucasians. 

So  with  the  races  having  the  broad  skull.  The  Chinese  constitute  the 
majority  of  their  entire  number,  but  the  Chinese  skull  partakes  consid- 
erably of  the  eliptical  type,  so  that  many  individuals  among  them  it  is 
said  possess  crania  that  might  easily  pass  for  European.  Not  wishing 
to  touch  at  all  the  great  dispute  of  the  origin  of  races,  nor  to  complicate 
the  present  article  with  a  full  examination  of  every  nation  in  the  world. 
I  propose  to  select  the  negro  as  found  in  Guinea  and  America  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  narrow  type,  the  Europeans  as  specimens  of  the  eliptical,  and 
the  American  Indians  for  the  broad  skulls.  The  latter  are  not  the  most 
characteristic  race  of  that  division,  but  still  the  peculiarities  of  the  skull 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  their  proximity  to  us  and  our  acquaintance 
with  their  habits  renders  them  eligible  as  samples,  when  habits  of  life 
are  to  be  discussed. 

First,  then  the  Mongol  race,  with  the  American  Indian  for  a  sample. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  we  found  this  type  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
relative  excess  of  development  of  the  lateral  organs  of  the  body  over  those 
of  the  region  of  the  mesial  line. 

Now,  if  external  circumstances  permit,  a  nation  will  generally  adopt 
such  habits  of  life  as  gratify  their  predominant  tastes,  and  in  physical 
things  those  tastes  are  predominant  which  call  into  exercise  the  organs 
having  the  greatest  development.  The  American  Indian  from  the  mod- 
erate development  of  the  sense  of  taste,  cares  but  little  for  the  plea- 
sures of  luxurious  food.  Like  other  savages,  it  is  true,  he  will  on  many 
occasions  gorge  himself  with  enormous  quantities,  but  it  is  with  little  re- 
gard to  quality  or  taste.     The  gustatory  sense  holds  no  dominion  over 
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him,  and  when  his  lore  of  war  or  of  roaming  comes  in  play,  he  endures 
hunger  to  the  greatest  extent  without  being  subdued  or  deterred  by  it 
from  his  aim.  The  digestive  system  being  in  a  subordinate  degree  of 
development,  does  not  hold  that  powerful  sympathetic  influence  over  him 
that  it  does  in  the  negro,  and  the  idea  of  toiling  to  maintain  a  regular 
home  in  which  he  may  enjoy  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  rich  and 
palatable  food,  enters  into  no  part  of  his  road  to  happiness. 

A  similar  inferiority  of  influence  is  observable  in  the  sexual  functions. 
The  organs  being  comparatively  small  and  less  developed  than  in  the  ne- 
gro, sexuality  is  a  less  powerful  instinct;  hence  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
wildness  of  their  plundering  excursions,  the  violation  of  females  seems  to 
be  a  less  prominent  accompaniment  than  happens  when  undisciplined  rab- 
bles of  other  races  are  let  loose  in  war ;  hence  also  the  indiscriminate 
m  anner  in  which  they  slaughter  alike  men  under  arms  and  women  shriek- 
ing for  mercy,  having  apparently  little  of  that  instinct  which  teaches 
other  races  to  regard  it  as  unnatural  and  unmanly  to  kill  a  defenseless 
woman.  For  the  want  of  a  taste  for  the  humanizing  tendencies  of  do- 
mestic ties,  of  woman's  influence,  and  of  home  comforts ;  they  turn  ex- 
clusively, and  with  a  kind  of  idolatry  to  the  indulgences  of  the  bolder 
and  fiercer  parts  of  their  mental  nature,  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  bodily 
organs  which  they  possess  in  a  greater  perfection  than  others,  viz:  the 
eye,  the  ear,  their  capacious  lungs,  and  their  supple  and  sinewy  limbs. — 
Poets  may  weave  fine  stories  about  the  affection  of  the  "  poor  Indian  " 
for  his  wife  and  children  and  his  cabin  under  the  green-wood  tree,  but  it 
is  all  Caucasian  poesy  stalking  in  Mongol  moccasins.  The  Indian  sees 
nothing  in  the  whole  establishment  but  a  squaw  to  hoe  his  corn,  take  care 
of  his  papooses,  and  carry  his  packs  when  he  travels,  and  a  wigwam  to 
keep  the  rain  off  when  he  sleeps,  and  serve  as  a  convenient  place  to  stay 
until  the  next  war  or  hunting  excursion.  His  true  enjoyment  is  in  those 
manly  pursuits,  where  his  keen  eye  is  searching  tne  dry  leaves  for  the  tra- 
ces of  footsteps  which  none  else  can  see,  or  his  ear  listening  for  sounds 
which  others  cannot  hear,  and  he  is  exercising  his  courage,  and  cunning, 
and  his  active  limbs  in  pursuit  or  retreat.  These  are  the  occasions  when 
his  true  character  shines  out,  and  the  only  pursuits  which  possess  for  him 
any  charm,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  which  bring  into  exercise  the 
best  developed  organs  of  his  body  with  the  instincts  and  emotions  depend- 
ing on  them. 

This  accounts  for  the  irreclaimable  tenacity  with  which  the  Indians 
cling  to  savage  life. 
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From  the  feeble  development  of  the  organs  of  the  mesial  line  and  the 
instincts  depending  on  them,  they  receive  little  pleasure  from  good  food,, 
comfortable  homes  and  domestic  ties,  henee  they  find  no  stimulus  suffi" 
cient  to  induce  them  to  undergo  toil  and  weariness  for  what  brings  them 
no  enjoyment.  As  long  as  war  and  the  chase  are  attainable,  therefore 
they  will  prefer  them  to  civilization,  and  when  they  are  deprived  of  these 
pursuits  they  become  lazy,  worthless  vagabonds,  without  manhood  or 
energy.  They  seek  in  alcoholic  stimuli  a  substitute  for  the  lost  excite- 
ments of  their  former  life,  and  being  thus  demoralized,  the  energies  of 
mind  and  body  both  decay  and  the  race  becomes  distinct.  The  same 
qualities  prevent  the  possibility  of  successfully  using  the  Indians  as  slaves. 
To  be  capable  of  profitable  servitude,  a  people  must  be  capable  of  at- 
tachment to  the  hand  that  feeds  and  protects  them,  and  of  feeling  some 
interest  in  the  kind  of  employments  to  which  they  are  destined. 

The  Indian  cares  not  a  fig  for  the  home  you  offer  him ;  he  will  eat 
the  food  you  give  him  as  the  lion  does  in  the  menagerie,  and  thanks  you 
as  little  for  it.  It  is  all  very  well,  but  he  would  enjoy  much  better  to 
chase  you  a  week  without  food,  and  bring  you  down  with  his  rifle  at 
last,  than  to  work  for  you  and  eat  your  costliest  viands  as  pay.  Your 
civilization  is  a  stupendous  humbug,  which  neither  interests  him  or  ex- 
cites him.  If  he  cannot  recover  his  freedom,  he  sinks  into  a  sullen 
apathy,  and  in  a  few  generations  the  race  dies  out. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  appear  to  all,  that  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  the  Caucasian  character,  is  in  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  its  traits.  Nothing  is  wanting,  nothing  is  in  excess.  In 
short  the  eliptical  cranium  indicates  a  race  that  seeks  its  happiness  in  a 
well  balanced  exercise  of  all  powers. 

The  negro  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  races  having  the  lateral  devel- 
opment. From  the  inferiority  of  the  lateral  organs,  the  eye,  the  lungs, 
and  the  locomotive  apparatus,  he  cares  little  for  the  excitements  of  a  dar- 
ing rover's  life,  and  sees  no  use  in  seeking  perilous  adventures  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  but  the  pleasure  of  getting  out  of  them 
by  toil  and  pain  and  hardship.  On  the  other  hand  the  organs  about  the 
mesial  line,  and  the  mental  qualities  connected  with  them,  modify  his 
whole  character.  The  negro  is  a  natural  epicure  in  his  way.  He  eate 
his  food  with  a  keen  relish  and  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of  eating-  good 
things,  and  from  the  power  of  the  sexual  instinct,  he  is  as  capable  aa  the 
white  man  of  all  the  emotions  of  gallantry,  connubial  affection,  etc., 
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which  are  connected  with  that  passion.  These  being  his  chief  enjoy- 
ments, he  pretty  readily  contents  himself  with  even  a  state  of  bondage, 
provided  he  can  be  well  fed,  and  have  his  woman  and  his  cabin.  He 
also  easily  forms  an  attachment  to  his  master  from  whom  he  receives 
these  things. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  races,  a 
reason  why  the  Indian  can  with  difficulty  be  civilized  or  enslaved 
and  why  the  negro  readily  accommodates  himself  to  both  conditions. 
The  future  can  be  easily  divined  from  the  same  point  of  view.  The 
Mongolian  is  to  be  civilized  only  by  seizing  upon  the  leading  traits  of 
his  character  and  giving  him  energetic  activity  in  some  direction  that 
will  lead  slowly  but  steadily  towards  civilization.  The  first  step  in  his 
improvement  must  he  some  stirring  employment,  that  will  at  the  same 
time  excite  him  and  restrict  him  to  a  settled  residence.  He  will  thus 
accumulate  wealth  and  comforts,  gradually  learn  to  love  and  appreciate 
them,  and  thus  by  degrees  develope  the  dormant  parts  of  their  charac- 
ter. Hence  whenever  Mongolians  have  been  civilized  it  has  besn  as  con- 
querers  and  not  as  slaves. 

Striking  instances  of  this  truth  may  be  seen  in  the  Magyars  of  Hun- 
gary and  in  the  Turks.  Originally  they  were  Tartars  from  central  Asia. 
In  obedience  to  the  fierce  instincts  of  the  Mongol  nature,  they  rushed 
down  upon  Europe,  conquered  themselves  a  new  territoiy  richer  than 
their  own,  and  settled  upon  it,  retaining  the  Caucasian  population  as  the 
working  class.  The  frequent  wars,  and  the  energy  required  to  defend 
^nd  govern  their  new  possessions,  gave  them  the  requisite  stimuli  to 
continued  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  in  the  meantime  the  civilizing 
tendencies  of  a  fixed  home,  gradually  transformed  the  rude  Mongol  into 
polished  Magyar  and  the  grave  Turk. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  possession  of  slaves,  which  usually 
degrades  both  owner  and  bondmen,  has  had  the  contrary  effect  among 
the  Cherokees.  The  owning  of  slave  property  by  this  tribe  has  neces- 
sarily attached  them  to  the  soil,  and  thus  by  giving  them  a  fixed  resi- 
dence and  at  the  same  time  occupying  their  energies  in  the  care  of  it, 
has  without  doubt  helped  on  their  civilization.  The  future  of  the  Mon- 
golian race  then,  is  probably  this.  Wherever  they  can  meet  civilization 
as  the  conquering  race,  they  may  embrace  it  by  degrees  and  become  per- 
manent nations,  but  wherever  they  meet  it  on  a  footing  of  inferiority, 
they  will  die  out  and  be  lost,  long  before  the  good  influences  of  it  can 
be  made  efficient  upon  them. 
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The  negro  nations  on  the  other  hand  do  not  become  extinct  by  being' 
enslaved.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  effect  of  slavery,  by  depriving' 
them  of  their  wild  freedom,  is  to  degrade  their  minds  and  extinguish  any 
natural  love  of  liberty  which  they  may  possess.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
in  this  connection,  that  Dr.  Morton  found  the  cranial  capacity  of  Ameri- 
can born  negroes  to  be  less  than  that  of  those  who  were  natives  of 
Africa.  But  there  is  a  slow  secondary  cause  at  work  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  negroes  are  employed  in  physical  labor,  that  gradually 
must  develope  their  limbs,  and  train  the  dormant  parts  of  their  intellects  to 
a  new  kind  of  action.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  though  the  development 
of  the  mesial  line  is  what  renders  the  negro  constitutionally  submissive  un- 
der slavery,  yet,  the  services  which  are  required  of  him,  tend  to  develope 
the  lateral  organs ;  hence  the  probability  is  that  he  will  in  the  process  of 
time,  attain  a  modification  of  his  character,  which  will  render  it  easier  to 
retain  him  as  a  free  laborer  than  as  a  slave.    That  which  now  makes  him 

valuable  as  a  bondman,  is   not  so  much  his  want  of  intellect,  as  his  sub- 

» 

missive  and  quiet  temperament. 

I  have  been  thus  free  in  tracing  out  this  line  of  reasoning  beyond  what 
seems  at  first  thought  to  be  strictly  professional,  because  I  consider  it 
the  duty  of  medical  men  to  track  out  the  remotest  consequences  of  phys- 
ical organization,  and  to  qualify  themselves  to  predict  to  the  world  the 
good  and  evil  which  it  will  reap  from  its  various  physical  employment* 
and  habits.  I  have  written  these  thoughts  in  haste,  under  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements,  and  crave  the  readers  indulgence  for  the  want  of 
arrangement  visible  in  it.  Other  divisions  of  the  races,  may  with  truth 
be  made,  and  other  grounds  of  difference  shown,  I  deny  none  of  these ; 
my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  this  three-fold  distinction  in  human 
anatomy,  and  to  show  that  it  has  its  influence  upon  character,  without 
excluding  other  influences,  either  moral  or  physical.  If  I  have  awakened 
ttention  to  this  point  it  is  enough. 


Art.  II.- —  Circular  to  the  Physicians  of  Michigan  and  the  Adjoining 

States. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Peninsular  State  Medical  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  shall  be  a  "  Committee  of  the  Whole1 
on  Epidemics,  and  each  member  is  hereby  requested  to  keep  a  record  of 
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such  epidemics  as  may  prevail  under  his  immediate  observation,  carefully 
noting  their  special  peculiarities  and  treatment,  and  annually  trausmit  an 
abstract  of  his  observations  to  the  President  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  season  for  said  Faculty  to  condense  the 
information  thus  obtained,  giving  each  practitioner  credit  for  details  fur- 
nished, and  to  present  the  same,  in  the  form  of  a  Report  to  the  Society, 
at  each  annual  meeting,  and  that  to  ensure  the  response  of  the  profession, 
the  Faculty  be  requested  to  send  a  circular  to  various  parts  of  the  State, 
asking  information  on  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  and  the  success  of 
the  treatments  instituted. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  report  whether  said  Fac- 
ultv  will  perform  the  duty  requested  of  them  by  the  above  Resolution. 

In  accordance  with  this  Resolution,  the  members  of  the  University 
Faculty  present  at  the  meeting  were  waited  upon  by  a  committee,  and  at 
their  request,  consented  to  undertake  the  duty  referred  to.  Accordingly 
thev  take  tin's  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  sub- 
Thev  would  respectfully  request  all  physicians,  both  members  of  the 
Societv  and  others,  in  this  or  the  adjoining  States,  to  return  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  What  epidemics  have  come  under  ycur  observation  during  the  yeare 
185l-'52-'53  and  '54  \ 

2.  When  did  they  commence,  and  how  long  did  they  continue? 

3.  In  what  place  did  they  prevail?  and  bow  widely  were  they  extend- 
ed? 

4.  What  was  the  weather  before  they  commenced,  during  their  pro- 
gress, and  at  the  close?  (State  particularly  respecting  humidity  and 
heat.) 

5.  What  were  the  symptoms  and  eourse  of  the  disease  ?  (Please  de»- 
-cribe  carefully,  and  iililstrate  by  cases.) 

C.  What  modes  of  treatment  were  adopted  and  what  success  attended 
each  ? 

7.  What  was  the  percentage  of  mortality  as  near  as  can  be  estimated! 

8.  Did  the  epidemic  which  you  describe,  break  out  in  a  healthy  com- 
munitv,  or  was  n  preceded  by  Bome  other  prevailing  disease! 

9.  When  it  subsided  did  it  simply  grow  milder  and  disappear,  leaving 
the  community  healthy  ?  or  did  it  merge  into  some  other  complaint? 

JO.  What  is  the  face  of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  character  of  tlie 
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■water,  and  the  condition  as  to  forests,  clearing,  and   density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  region  where  the  disease  prevailed  ? 

11.  Were  all  persons  indiscriminately  attacked?  or  was  there  a  differ- 
ence observed  in  the  liability  of  foreigners  (state  the  nation)  or  natives, 
children  or  adults,  males  or  females,  or  between  the  races  whites,  blacks, 
and  Indians  ? 

12.  Please  detail  any  other  interesting  circumstances  which  may  havo 
been  observed,  if  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

13.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  the  contagious  character  of  cholera 
where  it  prevailed. 

14.  Was  there  any  connection  observed  between  the  kind  of  water  used 
for  drink  and  the  prevalence  of  cholera?  also  how  much  was  to  be 
attributed  to  filthy  living  and  imprudence  in  eating. 

15.  Of  ordinary  diseases  not  epidemie,  what  prevail  most  in  your  region 
and  what  least. 

16.  What  information  can  you  give  respecting  the  effect  of  climates 
soil,  cleaning  up  forests,  etc.,  upon  them  ? 

17.  What  variations  in  kind  or  frequency,  do  you  observe  in  them,  among 
the  different  races   of  whites  Indians,  and  negroes. 

1 8.  During  your  residence  at  or  near  your  present  location,  have  you 
observed  from  year  to  year  any  gradual  tendency  among  all  diseases,  to 
change  their  type,  so  as  to  be.  now  either  more  typhoid  or  more  sthenic 
than  formerly,  or  to  require  more  tonic  or  more  depletory  treatment  ? 

Physicians  from  every  part  of  the  north  west  are  earnestly  requested  to 
send,  information  on  all  or  any  part  of  the  subjects  alluded  to  in  these 
inquiries. 

In  making  up  the  final  report  to  the  State  Society,  due  credit  will  be 
given  to  each  person  furnishing  information.  It  is  important  that  tha 
answers  be  sent  by  the  1st  of  January  nest.  Address  Prof.  A.  Sager, 
Ann  Arbor  Michigan. 


Art. — III.    Cholera  in  Ann  Arbor. 

The  cholera  in  this  place  has  not  been  sufficiently  severe  to  be  worthy 
of  a  minute  description.  The  first  cases  were  four  emigrants  left  there 
from  a  train  of  third  class  cars  about  the  last  of  June.  Being  taken  sick 
-on  the  way,  they  were  put  off  at  Ann  Arbor,  placed  in  suitable  quarters  as 
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soon  as  possible,  and  good  medical  attendance  furnished.  Three  of  the 
four  died.  About  the  same  time,  an  Irishman,  keeper  of  a  grocery,  was 
attacked  and  died*.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  to  New  York, 
on  which  he  had  suffered  much  from  fear  of  the  disease.  A  number  of 
persons  were  subsequently  attacked  with  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  and 
some  with  vomiting,  cramps,  etc.,  but  by  prompt  and  timely  care  recovered 
before  reaching  the  collapsed  stage. 

Persons  residing  in  the  place,  so  far  as  I  observed,  seemed  when  thus 
attacked,  to  be  easily  restored  by  prompt  treatment ;  the  symptoms  hav- 
ing none  of  the  obstinate  malignancy  of  true  Asiatic  Cholera,  but  those 
who  had  been  traveling,  seemed,  either  from  neglect  in  the  early  stages, 
or  else  from  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  to  be  much  less 
amenable  to  treatment. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  residing  in  Chicago  was  attacked  soon 
after  his  arrival  here,  and  died  in  the  usual  manner.  Subsequently,  a 
young  lady  from  Ohio,  who  had  been  visiting  in  Chicago,  being  troubled 
with  the  ordinary  premonitory  symptoms,  left  that  place  and  came  to 
Ann  Arbor  for  safety.  When  she  arrived  here  her  diarrhoea  had  been 
continuing  for  more  than  a  week,  but  as  it  seemed  mild,  she  merel}7"  took 
something  intended  to  restrain  it,  but  sent  for  no  physician.  In  about 
24  hours  after  her  arrival,  she  was  taken  with  violent  symptoms,  and  died 
in  ten  hours. 

A  German  woman,  pregnant,  and  in  feeble  health,  was  also  attacked 
and  died.  Several  German  and  Irish  children  who  had  been  indulging 
in  large  quantities  of  green  fruit,  were  also  attacked  and  died  with 
choleroid  symptoms.  Some  other  deaths  were  reported  to  be  of  cholera, 
but  turned  out  on  investigation  to  be  from  other  diseases. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  cholera,  or  disease  closely  resembling 
it,  was  about  eleven.  Of  these,  six  were  of  emigrants,  and  others  who 
had  been  traveling.  Four  were  produced  by  eating  unripe  fruit,  and  one 
from  cause  unascertained.  About  seven  were  foreigners,  and  four  Ameri- 
cans. 

At  the  present  time,  (Aug.  10,)  there  are  no  more  cases,  and  the  visita- 
tion seems  to  be  over. 

Ann  Arbor,  Aug.  10,  1854.  X. 
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Art.  IV. —  Case  of  Softening  of  the  Brain.    Autopsy. 

Z.  W ,  a  young  man  pursuing  a  somewhat  sedentary  life,  of  mixed 

temperament,  and  regular  habits,  was  troubled  for  a  long  period  with 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.  As  he  was  not  constantly  un- 
der any  one's  care  professionally,  I  have  no  means- of  ascertaining  with 
accuracy  all  his  symptoms.  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  were 
symptoms  of  gastric  irritability  to  a  considerable  extent,  such  as  vomit- 
iug,  headache,  &c.  There  was  a  gradual  loss  of  health  for  many  months, 
-during  which  time  he  tried  almost  every  kind  of  treatment,  but  adhered 
steadily  to  none.  Whether  this  changability  was  the  result  of  mental 
disturbance  and  loss  of  force  of  thought,  occasioned  by  the  disease  in  the 
head,  or  was  in  consequence  of  unsettled  opinions  on  medical  subjects,  I 
do  not  know;  be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  seen  and  prescribed  for  at  differ- 
ent times  by  two  regular  Physicians,  by  one  or  two  Homoeopaths  and  by 
a  Thompsonian.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  he  had  no  medi- 
cal adviser  of  any  kind. 

As  the  disease  progressed,  there  supervened  deafness  of  the  left  ear, 
and  some  disturbance  of  the  nerves  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  Various 
other  troubles  ensued  of  which  I  could  get  no  perfect  account,  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  professional  adviser,  and  finally  he  expired. 

At  the  autopsy,  attention  was  first  turned  to  the  abdominal  viscera  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  that  they  had  seemed  to  undergo.  The  skin 
of  the  abdomen  was  natural  and  underlaid  with  a  moderate  layer  of 
adipose  tissue.  The  peritonceum  was  smooth,  moist  and  healthy.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  exhibited  no  evidence  of  disease  whatever,  the  only 
discolored  portions  being  those  changed  by  hypostatic  congestion  after 
death.  The  heart  and  lungs  also  proved  perfectly  healthy.  The  head 
was  next  examined,  for  which  purpose  the  calvarium  was  removed.  The 
scalp  was  found  unusually  vascular  and  gorged  with  liquid  blood;  the 
duramater  was  pretty  strongly  adherent  to  the  calvarium,  and  the 
arachnoid  membrane  spotted  with  patches  of  coagulated  lymph.  The 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  more  gorged  than  usual,  and  the  puncta  vas- 
culosa  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  somewhat  distinct  but  not  very  unusu- 
ally so.  On  removing  the  dura  mater  with  the  scissors,  about  a  tea  cup 
full  of  serum  burst  suddenly  out  of  a  rent  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  On  tracing  the  rent  forward,  it  led  to  the  left  lateral  ventri- 
cle.    The  right  one  communicated  with  it,  the  septum  lucidum  being; 

VOL,    II.  8 
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pretty  much  destroyed,  or  at  least  on  cautiously  searching  for  it,  only  the 
merest  remnants  could  be  discovered,  possibly  it  was  broken  after  death 
by  the  pressure  of  fluid  from  the  right  ventricle  at  the  moment  the  effu- 
sion in  the  left  was  so  suddenly  evacuated.  On  raising  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  the  third  ventricle  was  found  distended  with  fluid,  and 
the  iter  e  tertio  ad  quartum  vent riculum  was  as  large  a  pipe  stem.  The 
cerebrum  was  now  removed  entirely  down  to  the  isthmus.  On  raising 
the  cerebellum  from  its  bed,  the  posterior  part  of  both  lobesfc  the  left  es- 
pecially, was  found  disorganized  by  grey  softening.  About  one  quarter 
of  the  organ  was  reduced  to  a  gray  watery  pulp :  the  fourth  ventricle 
was  distended  with  serum,  which  communicated  with  the  contents  of  the 
third  ventricle  through  the  enlarged  iter  e  tertio. 

In  considering  this  case,  I  was  struck  with  the  ambiguity  of  symptoms 
which  proceed  from  disease  in  the  brain.     In  this  case  the  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  had  been  altogether  more- marked 
than  the  direct  head  symptoms,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  them.     Again — 
what  an  ambiguity  as  to  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  brain,  as  indicated  by 
paralysis  in  the  distant  portions  of  the  body.     Here  an  effusion  may  go 
on  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  passes  the  iter  e  tertio  into  the  third  ventricle, 
and  if  the  observations  of  some  anatomists  be  correct,   will  easity  find  a 
free  road  into  the  fifth  and  the  latteral  ventricles.     In  all  thh  long  and 
tortuous  range  of  chambers,  who  shall  say  what  organ  will  first  be  para" 
yzed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  if  it  falls  short  of  fatal  coma,  or  if  the 
effusion  is  perverted  as  well  as  excessive  and  becomes  acrid  or  irritating 
as  would  be  the  case  in  erysipelas ;  who  shall  predict  what  portion  of  the 
cerebral  substance  which  is  bathed  by  it,  will  first  feel  its  influence.     It  is 
obvious  that  from  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  the  effects  of  effusion  in  or 
around  it  may  be  spent  upon  portions  quite  distant  from  the  seat  of  most 
active  disease,  and  that  in  case  where  blindness,  or  paralysis  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  muscular  system  occurs  before  death ;  the  observation  of  the 
position  of  the  inflamed  part  in  the  autopsy  will  not  settle  the  question  of 
its  position  in  any  other  case  that  may  present  the  same  paralysis.     Other 
sources  of  error,  from  the  fact  that  effusion  tends  to  remove  evidence  of 
congestion  are  also  to  be  considered,  and  are  duly  dwelt  upon  by  writers, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  source  of  error  which  I  have  mentioned  is  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  those  who  examine  these  difficult  cases.  X. 
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From  tlic  American  Monthly. 

Remarks  on  Croup  and  its  Treatment.     By  Horace  Green,  M.  D. 

The  extent  of  the  fatal  cases  of  croup  which  have  occurred  among 
chiklreu,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  last  year,  is  almost  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  affection. 

The  whole  number  of  the  fatal  cases  of  this  disease  which,  according 
to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  City  Inspector,  occurred  in  New  York 
during  the  year  ending  February  28th,  1854,  was  six  hundred  and 
eighty!  The  subjoined  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
deaths  from  croup  in  each  of  the  months  of  the  above-mentioned  year; 
and,  also,  columns  to  exhibit  the  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females 
out  of  the  six  hundred  and  eighty  fatal  cases. 


Male?.     Females.     Total. 


Male?.     Females.     Total. 


March, 

34 

36 

70 

1853.  October, 

38 

43 

81 

April, 

29 

26 

55 

"      Nov., 

31 

39 

70 

May, 

27 

22 

49 

"      Dec, 

47 

42 

89 

June, 

28 

14 

42 

1854.  January, 

28 

39 

67 

July, 

13 

15 

28 

"     February 

33 

28 

61 

August, 

21 

11 

32 



Sept. 

15 

21 

36 

344 

336 

680 

Undoubtedly,  this  disease,  like  many  others,  is  influenced  by  atmos- 
pheric peculiarities,  so  as  to  assume,  occasionally,  an  epidemic  character, 
and,  in  certain  seasons,  to  exhibit  a  great  increase  in  its  prevalence.  As 
the  various  forms  of  angina  have  been  more  or  less  aggravated  durino- 
the  past  season,  it  is  not  improbable  that  atmospheric  peculiarities  have 
also  served  to  increase  the  frequency  of  croup. 

We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  preceding  statement  of  the  fatal 
cases  of  croup,  with  the  statistics  of  deaths  from  this  disease  in  other 
places  during  the  same  time;  but,  on  referring  to  an  article  published  in 
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the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  1850*  on  the  subject  of  croup,  we  find 
hat,  in  a  population  nearly  fourfold  greater  than  that  of  this  city,j-  the 
average  number  of  deaths  from  croup,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  in 
London,  was  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  a  year.  The  number 
of  deaths  from  croup  in  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1851,  ac- 
cording to  the  Registration  Report  for  that  year,  in  a  population,  at  that 
time,  of  about  one  million, J  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eleven.  Du- 
ring the  same  year,  in  Suffolk  county  (which  county  includes  Boston- 
Chelsea,  &c.,)  with  a  population  amounting  to  145,000,  the  deaths  were 
ninety-two. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  at  the  census  of  1850,  the  population  of 
Kentucky  was  very  near  the  same  in  amount  with  that  of  Massachusetts.! 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  diverse  as  are  the  climates  of  these  States,  that 
with  a  population  nearly  equal,  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  croup  should 
be  uniform.  In  1852,  according  to  the  annual  Report  of  the  Registration 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  Kentucky,  for  the  above  year,  th« 
deaths  from  croup  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-one;  just  fifty  more  than 
occurred  in  Massachusetts  during  1851. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  mortality  from  croup,  in  the  five  years  preceding 
1846,  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six;  or  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  a  year,§  in  a  population  which,  at  the  census  in  1850. 
amounted  to  121,376. 

These  brief  statistics  will  afford  us  some  idea  of  the  ordinary  annual 
mortality  from  croup  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  and  in  different  cli- 
mates, and  will  exhibit,  also,  especially  in  comparison  with  London,  the 
frightful  mortality  caused  by  the  disease  in  New  York  during  the  last 

year. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  Napoleon  issued,  from  the  head  quarters  of 
Finkenstin,  his*  celebrated  general  order — "  d'ouvrir  un  concours  sur  la 
maladie  connue  sous  le  nom  de  croup,"  and  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  nature  of  this  disease,  which  served  to  awaken  a  new  interest 
on  the  subject  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  was  the  occasion  of 
eliciting  many  learned,  elaborate,  and  highly  interesting  works  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  this  terrible  malady.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  these  inquiries  have  been  pursued,  tn  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
by  eminent  medical  men,  and  the  results  published  to  the  world;  buu 
lias  a  plan  of  treatment  yet  been  discovered,  recommended,  and  adopted 
generally,  that  has  had  the  effect  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  disease,  or, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  to  lessen  its  fatility  ? 

In  that  excellent  treatise  on  croup,  by  Dr.  John  Ware,  of  Boston,  the 


*  Loudon  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.,  p.  542. 

t  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  at  the  last  census,  was  2.632,236. 
In  New  York,  in  1850.  it  was  515,547. 

\  At  the  census  in  1850,  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  094,514.  That 
of  Boston  proper,  136,881. 

||  The  population  of  Kentucky  was  985.405. 

§  Dr.  Meigs  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  84. 
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author  declares,  that  "  the  received  mode  of  treating  the  disease,"  which 
is  very  much  the  same  for  all  varieties,  "  has  come  down  to  us  by  a  sort 
of  tradition  from  our  predecessors  in  the  profession,  and  varies  but  little, 
if  at  all,  from  that  which  was  originally  adopted  when  the  disease  first 
became  the  object  of  attention.  *■■•*•  In  the  main,  emetics  and 
bleeding,  blisters  and  calomel,  have  been  the  principal  remedies.  The 
depleting,  reducing,  and  perturbating  method  is  that  upon  which  depen- 
dence has  been  chiefly  placed."* 

This  is,  indeed,  true,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whilst  in  the  man- 
agement of  many  other  diseases  great  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  last  half  century,  in  the  traditionary  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion no  modifications  have  been  generally  adopted  which  have  served  to 
diminish,  in  any  amount,  the  number  of  fatal  cases.  On  the  contrary, 
the  disease  is  admitted  by  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities,  to  be  not 
only  progressively  on  the  increase,  but,  so  far  uncontrolled  by  the  ordinary 
therapeutic  measures,  as  to  prove  fatal  in  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  affection,  j- 

These  unfortunate  results,  which,  in  the  statistical  records  of  croup, 
have  followed  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
in  no  degree  more  favorable  in  the  history  of  the  disease  as  it  has 
occurred  in  our  city  during  the  past  winter;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  employment  of  the  reducing  and  per- 
turbating plan  of  treatment,  a  plan  recently  recommended  by  more  than 
one  eminent  writer,  and  still  employed  by  many  practitioners,  has 
destroyed  more  lives,  among  young  children,  altogether,  than  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  saving.  A  work,  by  an  eminent  English  writer,  has 
recently  been  republished  in  this  country,  which  has  met  with  a  very 
favorable  reception  from  the  profession  generally,  and  has  received  the 
commendation  of  the  reviewers,  in  our  medical  journals ;  and  yet,  the 
method  urged  by  the  author,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood," J  as  the  appropriate  plan  for  the  management  of  mem- 
branous croup,  if  fully  carried  out  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  would 
prove  fatal  in  its  results,  as  we  conscientiously  believe  it  has  done,  in 
more  instances  than  it  has  proved  remedial  That  we  may  not  be  mis- 
understood in  our  remarks  on  this  heroic  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
by  Dr.  West,  and  employed  to  a  great  extent,  by  many  practitioners  in 
this  country,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  brief  statement  of  the 
thereapeutic  measures  by  him  adopted. 

In  cases  where  an  attack  of  croup  "  is  merely  appreheuded,  but  where 
catarrh  exists,  attended  with  a  slight,  ringing  cough,"  Dr.  West  recom- 
mends that  the  child  "  be  confined  to  the  bed-room,  be  placed  on  a  spare 
diet,  and  should  take  an  emetic  of  ipecacaunha  and  antimony,  to  be  fol- 


*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  261. 

t  Traite  du  Croup,  par  M  Double,  p.  479. 
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lowed  by  some  mild  diaphoretic  medicine  containing  small  doses  of  anti- 
monial  wine,"* 

But,  should  the  disease  have  attained  its  full  development  before  the 
patient  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  physician ;  or,  should  its  access  be 
violent,  a  far  more  energergetic  plan  of  treatment  is  advised  by  Dr.  West . 
"  The  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  are 
the  two  measures  on  which  your  main  reliance  must  be  placed,  and  you 
must  bleed  largely,  and  give  tartar  emetic  freely,  remembering  that  if 
relief  do  not  come  soon  it  will  not  come  at  all  —  that  there  is  not  danger 
only,  but  death  in  delay.  I  have  never  met  with  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  prescribes  the  free  abstraction  of  blood  in  every  case  of  severe 
idiopathic  croup,  when  seen  at  an  early  period,  and  before  the  purple  lips, 
and  livid  countenance,  and  failing  pulse,  announce  the  long  continuance 
of  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  free  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs.  Even  in 
very  young  children  local  depletion  forms,  in  these  cases,  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  general  bleeding;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  abstraction  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  blood  that  is  needed,  but  its  removal  in  such  a  manner 
as  most  speedily  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  system.  Bleeding  from  the 
jugalar  vein  is  preferable,  under  these  circumstances  to  venesection  in  the 
arm.  since  the  latter  often  fails  in  children  under  three  years  old;  and 
the  blood  never  flows  so  freely  as  when  taken  from  the  jugular  vein."? 

After  bleeding  u  largely"  from  the  arm,  or,  what  Dr.  West  considers 
preferable,  "in  very  young  children,"  from  the  jugular  vein,  because,  in 
children  under  three  years  of  age,  "  the  blood  flows  more  freely  when  taken 
from  the  jugular  vein,"  —  the  free  administration  of  tartar  emetic  i? 
recommended.  To  accomplish  any  real  good  by  means  of  this  medicine, 
"it  must  be  given."  says  Dr.  West,  "in  closes  of  an  eighth,  a  quarter,  or 
half  a  grain,  every  ten  minutes,  until  vomiting  is  procluceei ;  and  the  same 
-  should  afterwards  be  continued  every  half  hour,  until  decided  and 
permanent  relief  has  been  afforded."  If  the  medicine,  when  administered 
in  the  same  amount  as  at  first,  fails  after  a  little  to  excite  vomiting,  it  is 
advised  by  the  author  to  increase  the  dose  until  this  effect  is  fully  pro- 
duced. The  antimony  thus  administered  is  to  be  continued  for  four  or 
<ix  hours,  when,  if  "  no  satisfactory  measure  of  improvement  should  have 
appeared,  local  depletion  may  be  resorted  to,  or  possibly  a  repetition 
j.-eneral  bleeding  may  in  some  cases  be  ventured  on."J 

Later  in  the  disease,  calomel,  in  combination  with  ipecacuanha,  i? 
administered  every  hour  or  two  hours,  "but  interrupting  its  use  at  inter- 
vals in  order  to  give  an  antimonial  emetic;"  and,  finally,  these  active 
therapeutical  measures  above  enumerated  having  be  n  thoroughly  tried, 
and  tried  in  vain,  Dr.  W.  advises  that  a  totally  different  plan  of  treatment 
i  once  adopted.  l-  If  antimony  cease  to  vomit,"  he  remarks,  "  or  if  it 
be  rejected  immediately,  and  without  effort,  the  fluid  thrown  up  being 
unmixed  with  phlegm  or  false  membrane,  while  the  temperature  sinks. 

'  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  by  Chas.  West,  M.  D.,  221,  Philadelphia 
ion. 
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the  lips  grow  more  livid,  the  pul^e  more  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  par- 
oxysms of  dyspnoea  are  undiminished  in  severity;  or,  if  the  respiration, 
though  less  laborious,  be  attended  with  a  sibilant,  instead  of  a  stridulous 
sound,  it  is  evident  that  by  continuing  the  medicine  we  may  destroy  the 
patient,  but  shall  fail  to  cure  the  disease." 

Under  such  circumstances,  "  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  arouse  the 
child  from  the  state  of  collapse  into  which  it  is  sinking,  by  placing  it  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  mustard  bath,  and  emetics  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  should  at  once  be  administered."*  If,  to  the  therapeutic  measures 
already  enumerated,  we  add  that  of  the  use  of  mercury,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  occasional  administration  at  an  earlier  period,  is  to  be  employed 
at  that  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  patient  "  seems  sinking  into  a  state 
of  collapse,"  and  under  these  circumstances  to  be  fully  employed,  by 
means  of  its  internal  administration,  every  hour,  "  while  at  the  same  time 
a  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs 
every  two  hours,"  in  order  to  bring  the  system  as  speedily  as  possible 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,"  together  with  the  application  of  "  a  blis- 
ter to  the  throat" — if  these  measures  are  included,  we  repeat,  they  con- 
stitute the  plan  of  treatment  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  West  and  employed 
by  many  practitioners  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  membranous  croup .  "  Emetics  and  bleeding,  calomel  and  blis- 
ters," Medicina  agens  et  perturbans,  the  Sangrado,  traditionary  treat- 
ment of  the  last  half-century !  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  plan  more 
likely  to  prove  unsuccessful,  when  fully  carried  out,  than  the  method  of 
which  we  have  spoken ;  and  if  we  consult  the  records  of  this  plan,  wc 
-shall  find  that,  where  it  has  been  adopted,  this  opinion  of  its  effects  will 
be  entirely  sustained  by  the  results  which  have  followed  its  employment., 

A  similar  method,  though  in  some  degree  less  heroic,  is  advocated  by 
Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  recent  work  on  "The  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren." f  In  a  "summary  of  the  treatment,"  Dr.  Meigs  suggests  "the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  treatment,  to  be  pursued  in  children  about  or  over  two 
years  old,  when  we  are  called  in  good  time;  to  take  from  the  arm  three 
or  four  ounces  of  blood,  once,  twice,  or  three  times  in  two  days,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  child,  and  the  degree  and  obstinacy  of  the  fever. 
In  both  forms  of  the  disease,  emetics,  and  I  would  recommend  alum  in 
preference  to  any  other,  should  be  given  once  at  least,  very  often  twice, 
and,  in  violent  cases,  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  as 
to  produce  vomiting  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  effort.  To  give,  at  the 
same  time,  from  one  to  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  quarter  or  half  a 
grain  of  Dover's  powder,  every  two  hours,  taking  care  not  to  give  a  dose 
for  an  hour  before  nor  after  the  time  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
emetic.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  loud  stridulous  respiration,  heard  both 
in  the  inspiration  and  expiration,  m  which  previous  treatment  has  had 
no  effect,  and  in  which  there  is  threatening  of  speedy  death,  we  may  give 
two  grains  of  calomel  every  hour  until  three  or  four  doses  have  been 

*  Op.  citat,  p.  224. 
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taken,  and  direct  the  exhibition  of  an  alum  emetic  after  the  last  dose,  or 
resort  to  tracheotomy."* 

Certainly,  in  one  respect,  this  "  plan  of  treatment"  is  characterized  by 
a  great  improvement  on  the  wholly  reducing  and  prostrating  method  or- 
dinarily adopted ; — namely,  in  substituting  alum  for  antimony  as  the 
emetic  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  His  reasons  for  this  are  as  fol- 
lows: "Antimony,  when  resorted  to  as  frequently  in  the  disease  as  I 
am  of  the  opinion  emetics  ought  to  be,  is  too  violent  in  its  action;  it  pros- 
trates many  children  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  is,  I  fear,  in  some  cases, 
itself  one  cause  of  death."  f 

If,  then,  these  positions,  with  regard  to  the  generally-adopted,  reducing 
plan  of  treating  croup,  are  tenable — and  in  confirmation  of  these  views 
we  challenge  inquiry  into  its  history — is  it  not  time  for  the  thinking, 
progressive  portion  of  the  profession  to  conclude  with  Dr.  Ware,  "  that 
the  methods  of  treating  this  disease  in  common  use  require  a  careful  re- 
consideration ?" 

That  there  is  a  method  of  treating  croup,  which  every  practitioner  may, 
if  he  will,  adopt,  and  which,  if  promptly  and  appropriately  employed, 
will  arrest  the  disease  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  we  unhesita- 
tingly aver. 

In  1848,  the  writer  published  a  small  treatise,  "  On  the  Pathology  of 
Croup,  and  its  Treatment  by  Topical  Medications,"  in  which  the  declara- 
tion was  made  that,  "  the  practice  of  making  topical  application  of  med- 
icinal agents  into  the  larynges  of  young  children,  for  the  treatment  of 
membranous  croup,  is  a  plan  entirely  practicable,  safe,  and,  when  ju- 
diciously employed,  in  the  highest  degree  efficacious.''-  This  method  of 
treating  a  disease  hitherto  so  unmanageable  was  founded  upon  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  which  were  then  advanced,  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease,  namely:  That  the  essential  characteristics  of  true 
croup  "  consist  in  an  inflammation  of  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  fauces, 
larynx,  and  trachea,  which  is  always  productive  of  a  membranaceous  or  an 
albuminous  exudation. 

2.  "  That  the  membranaceous  concretion,  which  is  found  coating  the 
inflamed  mucous  surface  of  the  parts  in  croup,  is  an  exudation — not  from 
the  membrane  itself,  but  is  secreted  by  the  muciferous  glands,  which  so» 
abundantly  stud  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

3.  "  That  the  exudative  inflammation  commences,  invariably,  in  the 
superior  portion  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  extends  from  above 
downwards — never  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
advocated,  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity  of  treating  many  cases  of 
croup  on  the  plan  deduced  from  this  view  of  its  pathology;  viz:  by 
means  of  topical  medication — not  only  in  his  own  practice,  but  in  the 
practice  of,  and  in  conjunction  with,  other  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  and  with  an  amount  of  success  that  has  afforded  a  high  degree 
of  encouragement  and  satisfaction. 


*  Op.  citat,  p  103. 
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He  has  also  received  from  medical  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  numbers  in  Europe,  the  history  of  many  cases. 
of  membranous  croup,  wherein  topical  measures,  in  their  hands,  have 
proved  effectual  in  arresting  the  disease.  In  view  of  the  great  fatality, 
on  the  one  hand,  which  constantly  attends  this  disease,  as  ordinarily 
treated,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  prejudice  against  the  local  treatment, 
which  is  still  entertained  by  many,  especially  of  the  older  members  of 
the  profession,  the  author  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  from  his 
professional  brethren  this  abundant  and  most  conclusive  testimony  in  fa- 
vor of  topical  medication  in  the  treatment  of  croup. 

It  will  not  avail,  for  the  cavilling  opposer  of  this  method  of  treating  the 
disease,  to  rebut  all  testimony  in  its  favor,  as  many  in  the  profession,  who, 
having  always  refused  to  try  the  plan,  have  persisted  in  doing,*  with  the 
assertion,  that  the  cases  of  croup  which  have  recovered  rapidly  under 
local  treatment  "  were  not  cases  of  true  membranous  croup,  but  those  of 
a  spasmodic,  or  catarrrhal  nature,  such  as  would  have  recovered  under 
almost  any  treatment ;"  for,  in  many  instances  the  employment  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  has  been  adopted  with  great  suc- 
cess, by  eminent  practitioners,  who  had,  previously,  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  the  disease,  but  who,  before  the  employ- 
ment of  topical  medication,  had  treated  unsuccessfully,  a  large  number  of 
cases  by  the  ordinary  "  depressing,  depleting,  and  disturbing  remedies." 
This  was  the  case,  as  with  many  otters  to  whom  we  could  refer,  with  the 
distinguished  Dr.  John  Ware,  of  Boston,  to  whose  experience,  in  the 
different  modes  of  treating  this  disease,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
has  arrived,  we  shall  now  briefly  allude 

It  is  well  known  to  the  reading  members  of  the  profession  that  several 
years  ago  Dr.  Ware  published  his  "  Contributions  to  the  History  and 
Diagnosis  of  Croup" — a  work  evincing  more  scientific  research,  and  con- 
taining more  information  with  regard  to  the  true  pathology  of  mem- 
branous croup,  than  all  that  has  been  previously  written  in  America.  In 
these  papers,  Dr.  Ware  refers  to  thirty-nine  cases  of  what  he  denominates 
membranous  croup,  which  were  noticed  in  his  own,  or  in  the  practice  of 
his  friends.  Of  these  cases  the  state  of  the  fauces  was  observed  in  thirty- 
three  instances,  and  "  in  thirty- three  instances,  and  "  in  thirty-two  a 
false  membrane  was  present ;  most  frequently,  and  sometimes  only,  on 
the  tonsils,    sometimes  on  other  parts   also,  as   the  palate,    uvula,  and 


*  In  a  case  of  membranous  croup  that  occurred  in  this  city,  the  history  of 
which  was  received  from  the  attending  physician,  a  prominent  surgeon  waa 
called,  by  request  of  the  family,  in  consultation.  The  case  had  advanced  until 
the  symptoms  were  very  urgent,  and  prompt  measures  were  demanded,  to  save 
the  life  of  the  child.  The  physician  in  attendance  proposed  cauterization  of 
of  the  parts  rather  than  tracheotomy.  The  consulting  surgeon  positively  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous, and  in  such  cases,  a  worthless  measure.  The  physician,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  proposal,  and  the  surgeon  retired.  Cauterization  of  the  larnx 
was  then  promptly  and  perseverinly  employed,  and  by  this  means  the  life  of 
the  child  was  saved: 
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pharynx.  In  one  case  no  such  membrane  was  present ;  but  it  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  larynx  after  death.  These  thirty-three  cases  were  treated 
by  the  ordinary  therapeutic  measures ;  and  of  the  whole  number,  three 
only  recovered — in  thirty,  the  disease  proved  fatal.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that,  under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Ware,  eminent  for  his  careful 
investigation  and  conscientious  inquiry  after  truth,  should  have  become 
"confirmed  in  the  opinion,"  as  he  subsequently  declares  himself  to  have 
been,  "  that  the  methods  of  treating  this  disease,  in  common  use,  require 
a  careful  reconsideration ;"  nor  that  he  should  have  propounded  the  ques- 
tion, "  If  the  mode  of  treating  croup  commonly  adopted,  does  no  good, 
are  we  sure  that  it  does  no  hurt  ? " 

Having  concluded,  after  the  experience  to  which  we  have  referred,  to 
treat  the  disease  "  without  the  persevering  use  of  the  heroic  remedies," 
Dr.  Ware  subsequently  adopted  a  method  In  which  "  the  treatment  con- 
sisted— 

1.  "In  the  absence  of  all  reducing,  depleting,  and  disturbing  remed- 
ies. 

2*  "  Keeping  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of  opium  combined 
with  calomel. 

3.  "  Constant  external  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  (to  the 
neck),  and  of  mercurial  liniment,  slightly  stimulating. 

4;  "  Constant  inhalation  of  watery  vapor." 

In  March,  1850,  Dr.  Ware  read  before  the  Suffolk  District  Medical 
Society  "  Additional  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Croup,"  in  which 
paper  he  refers  to  five  cases  of  membranous  croup,  three  of  which  were 
treated  on  the  method  indicated  in  the  preceding  propositions.  The  his- 
tory of  these  five  cases,  as  brrieily  narrated  by  Dr.  Ware,  with  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  lias  arrived,  we  shall  take  the  liberty,  of  giving  in 
his  own  Avords : 

"  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  male,  four  years  old,  who  was  taken 
with  membranous  sore  throat,  accompanied  by  high  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, Oct.  14,  1S45.  No  croupy  symptoms  appeard  till  Oct.  18,  when 
they  were  manifested  in  a  perfectly  distinct  manner.  On  the  20th  and 
21st,  patches  of  false  membrane,  with  bloody  sputa,  were  raised — and 
one  piece  of  four  inches  in  length.  The  raising  of  the  latter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  severe  and  suffocative  paroxysm  of  coughing.  On  the  2 2d 
he  died  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  and  four  from 
the  access  of  croup.  '  The  suffering  in  this  case  was  very  considerable,  but, 
far  less  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  witness  in  cases  of  croup  treated 
according  to  the  ordinary  method." 

"  The  second  was  that  of  a  female,  four  years  of  age,  taken  with  croup 
on  the  8th  of  November  1845.  No  depleting  or  reducing  remedies  were 
employed.  Patches  of  membrane,  and  one  piece  of  considerable  size, 
were  brought  up  on  the  10th,  and  a  few  following  days.  She  n%ver  suf- 
fered much,  improved  steadily,  and  the  15th  seemed  well  in  all  respects 
except  the  voice,  so  that  on  the  16th  I  did  not  see  her.  On  the  J .7th 
there  was  a  return  of  all  the  croupy  symptoms,  including  (lie  appearance 
of  lymph  upon  the  tonsils,  and  she  died  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  eleven 
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days  after  lier  first  seizure.     During  no   part  of  the  disease  was  the  suf- 
fering from  dyspnoea  very  intense  for  any  continued  period. 

"  On  dissection,  the  usual  appearances  were  found,  and  in  one  lung  the 
false  membrane  extended  for  some  distance  into  the  bronchi  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ." 

"  The  third  case  was  a  female,  six  years  of  age,  who  was  seized  with 
the  disease  Oct.  31,  1847.  The  onset  of  the  disease  was  gradual,  yet 
quite  distinct.  Nov.  2d,  the  symptoms  had  become  quite  severe ;  and 
Nov.  3d,  there  was  bloody  expectoration,  and  pieces  of  membrane  were 
spit  up.  Pieces  of  membrane  continued  to  be  found  in  the  sputa  for 
several  days,  and  she  was  very  comfortable  and  breathed  with  tolerable 
ease,  yet  never  losing  the  distinct  croupy  sound  of  respiration  and  voice. 
She  retained  some  appetite  and  sat  up  and  amused  herself,  as  usual.  On 
the  8  th  she  became  rapidly  worse,  but  without  distress,  and  died  on  the 
9th,  quite  easily,  ten  days  from  the  first  attack  of  the  disease, 

"  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  these  cases,  especially  the  two  last, 
exhibited  certain  differences  from  the  common  course  of  this  aisease? 
which  indicated  a  favorable  influence  from  difference  of  treatment. 

"  In  all  of  them  the  membrane  was  thrown  up  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

"  In  all  of  them  the  disease  was  attended  by  very  much  less  distress 
than  is  usual  in  croup,  and,  in  two,  there  was  so  decided  a  migration  of 
symptoms  following  the  separation  of  the  membrane,  as  to  lead  to  con- 
siderable hope  of  a  favorable  termina 

"  In  all  of  them  the  disease  was  attended  by  very  much  less  distress 
than  is  usual  in  croup,  and,  in  two,  there  was  so  decided  a  mitigation  of 
symptoms  following  the  separation  of  the  membrane  as  to  lead  to  con- 
siderable hope  of  a  favorable  termination. 

"  In  two,  at  least,  the  disease  was  prolonged  to  at  least  twice  its  aver- 
age duration  under  the  usual  treatment. 

"  In  the  two  other  cases,  to  which  reference  was  made,  the  same  gen- 
eral course  of  treatment  was  followed,  with  the  addition  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  sponge,  wet  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  into  the 
larynx.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  application  was  made  as  early  in  the 
disease  as  I  became  satisfied  of  its  distinct  character.  It  was  repeated 
morning  and  evening.  It  decidedly  gave  relief  to  the  breathing,  soon 
after  each  application,  and  both  cases  ultimately  recovered  perfectly.  For 
the  sggestion  and  adoption  of  this  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  treat- 
ing this  formidable  disease,  we  are  indebted,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  en- 
terprise of  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York.  The  profession,  I  think, , 
owe  to  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  energy  and  perseverance 
manifested  in  the  introduction  of  this  remedy,  and  I  am  the  more  dis- 
posed to  render  this  tribute  to  him,  because  so  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  detract  from  his  merit  in  relation  to  it. 

"  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  what  I  have  now  seen  of  this  method  of 
treating  croup,  as  compared  with  that  which  has  been  followed  for  so 
many  years,  that  it  has  the  advantages  which  were  pointed  out  in  one  of 
the  preceding  papers.     It  is  a  disease  which  I  would  treat  without  de- 
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pletion — except,  perhaps,  by  a  few  leeches — without  vomiting,  without 
purging,  without  blisters,  without  antimonials,  ipecac,  and  all  those  other 
nauseous  remedies  which  nave  been  usually  resorted  to.  I  would  trust 
to  opiates,  perhaps  calomel,  emollients,  and  the  local  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

"  I  ought  to  add  that  many  of  my  friends  in  the  profession  have  in- 
formed me  of  cases  in  their  practice,  treated  on  these  principles,  which 
have  recovered  in  a  favorable  manner.''* 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Ware's  paper,  cauterization  of  the  larynx, 
in  the  treatment  of  membranous  croup,  has  been  adopted  by  large  num- 
bers of  medical  men  in  New  England,  from  many  of  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived communications  on  this  subject,  expressing  their  full  confidence  in 
this  therapeutic  agent,  when  timely  and  appropriately  employed  in  the 
management  of  croup. 

Should  we  give  a  history  of  a  tithe  of  these  cases,  which  have  been 
thus  reported  to  us,  they  would  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  can  be 
appropriated  to  this  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly.  In  many  in- 
stances— and  this  is  the  testimony  of  large  numbers  of  practitioners,  ex- 
perienced in  the  disease — the  morbid  process  has  been  promptly  arrested, 
by  topical  medication  to  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  aud  pharynx  without 
the  introduction  of  the  sponge-probang  into  the  larynx. 

If  the  proposition,  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  be  ad- 
mitted, namely: — that  the  exudative  inflammation  in  croup  commences 
invariably,  as  a  general  rule,  about  the  fauces  and  upper  portion  of  the 
respiratory  tubes,  and  extends  from  above  downward,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  no  remedy  can  prove  so  effectual  in  arresting  the  morbid  process  as 
cauterization. 

That  this  is  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease  has  been  fully  established 
not  only  by  niauy  impartial  observers,  but  also  by  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  practice  founded  upon  this  view  of  its  nature :  it  is,  more- 
over, so  declared  to  be  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced 
pathologists  of  the  present  day. 

"  In  true  croup,"  says  Rokitansky,  "  which  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
childhood,  the  exudative  process  often  affects  the  throat  and  pharynx,  and 
it  extends  from  the  epiglottis  through  the  larynx  and  trachea — in  some 
instances  to  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes — bnt  the 
points  it  most  commonly  attacks  are  the  larynx  and  trachea."f 

Prof.  Hasse,  also,  whose  late  work  on  Pathological  Anatomy  has  been 
translated  and  published  by  the  London  Sydenham  Society,  observes, 
with  regard  to  the  exudatory  inflammation  of  croup,  that  its  progress  is 
invariably  from  above  downwards,  and  that  it  never  spreads  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  "  This  law  is  so  universal,  that  where  plastic  inflamma- 
tion  occurs  in  the   bronchi  of  the   adult,  as  the   concomitant  of  pneu- 


*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;  Vol.  xlii.,  pp.  276,  268. 
f  A  Manuel  of  Pathological  Anatomy.     By   Karl  Rokitansky,  M  D  ,  Syden- 
ham Edition,  vol.  IV.,  pp  20,  21. 
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monia,   it   can  only  descend  to  the  pulmonary  cell,  never  mount  to  the 
larynx."* 

Still  farther  to  sustain  these  views,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  of  the  positive  efficacy  of  topical  treatment  in  every  stage  of 
membranous  croup,  we  shall  proceed  to  adduce  further  testimony  on 
these  most  important  points. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "Archives  Generates  de  Medecine"  is  an 
interesting  memoir  by  M.  Vouthier,  on  the  history  of  croup,  as  it  occurred 
in  an  epidemic  form  in  UHopital  des  Enfants  Malades  de  Paris. 

In  this  paper  are  the  details  of  several  well-marked  cases  of  membran- 
ous croup,  which  were  treated  successfully  by  "  emetics  and  cauteriza- 
tions;" and  althouo-h  in  these  instances  the  argentine  solution  was  not 
conveyed  into  the  larynx,  but  Was  applied  only  to  the  fauces  and  phar- 
ynx, yet  the  patients  recovered  perfectly  under  the  treatment.  •)•  Al- 
though the  cases  thus  treated  are  characterized  as  having  been  very  severe 
■ — "  tres-intense" — yet,  as  the  treatment  was  early  adopted,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  exudative  process  had  not  extended  into  the  larynx ;  for,  in 
the  same  paper  is  a  history  given,  of  five  other  cases  of  membranous 
croup,  in  winch  the  disease,  having  reached  the  larynx,  was  not  arrested 
by  cauterizations.  This  measure  was  employed,  as  in  the  other  cases,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  instrument  below  the  epiglottis.  Trach- 
eotomy, however,  was  resorted  to  in  all  these  five  cases,  but  every  patient 
died.  Efficient  cauterization  of  the  larynx,  we  maintain,  would  have 
saved  three,  if  not  more  of  these  last  cases. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  jihysician  frcrn  the  interior  of  one  of  our  South- 
western States,  called  on  to  state  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of  croup 
by  local  measures.  Two  or  three  years  before,  he  had  passed  several 
weeks  in  our  city,  and  had  then  seen,  for  the  first  time,  the  employment 
of  topical  medication  for  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  and  bronchial  dis- 
eases. Returning  to  his  home  in  the  West — a  region  noted  for  the  fre- 
quency with  which  croup  occurs  among  children — he  commenced  at  once 
to  put  into  practice  the  new  method  of  treating  disease,  with  which  he 
had  recently  become  acquainted.  During  his  previous  practice,  he  had 
treated  many  cases  of  croup  in  the  ordinary  method,  and  the  proportion 
of  deaths,  in  his  experience,  as  he  stated,  bad  been  quite  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  attacked.  But  since  the  adoption  of  topical 
medication,  during  the  two  or  three  years  after  his  return,  some  fifteen 
cases,  he  affirmed,  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  were  treated  by 
cauterization,  and  were  treated  by  cauterization  of  the  fauces  and  larynx, 
every  one  of  which  recovered.  The  plan  adopted  by  this  physician  was 
the  same  as  that,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  refer,  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 

(To   be  Continued.) 


*  An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation  and 
Respiration.     Sydenham  So.  Edition,  p.  276. 
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On  a  new  method  of  preserving  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Sped- 
mens.     By  John"  H.  Brinton,  M.  D. 

The  preservation  of  the  animal  tissues,  in  such  manner  as  to  present 
unchanged,  their  normal  and  abnormal  relations,  has  ever  been  an  object 
of  study  and  interest  to  the  practical  Anatomist,  the  Pathologist  and  the 
Surgeon.  But  as  yet,  all  attempts  to  retain,  in  an  unaltered  state,  the 
size,  shape  and  color  of  parts,  have  to  a  certain  degree  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Anotomical  objects  have  hitherto  been  preserved  in  one  of  two  states, 
either  wet  or  dried.  Both  of  these  methods  are,  however,  inadequate ; 
for  if  fresh  animal  tissues  be  immersed  in  alcohol,  or  any  other  antisep- 
tic fluid,  they  become  blanched  in  color,  condensed  itv  structure,  and  con- 
sequently modified  in  size  and  shape.  At  the  same  time,  they  present 
inconveniences  for  demonstration.  The  method  of  preparation  by  dry- 
ing is  open  to  even  more  serious  objections,  since  the  parts  are  so  shriv- 
elled and  displaced  as  to  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  primitive 
relations. 

Now,  since  this  shrinking  of  the  tissues  and  their  decomposition,  de- 
pend most  probably  upon  atmospheric  influence,  it  recently  occurred  to 
me,  that  should  I  be  able  so  to  exclude  the  air,  as  to  cause  all  evapora- 
tions to  cease,  I  would  effectually  prevent,  not  only  the  desiccation  of  the 
part,  but  also  its  decomposition.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  I  commenced 
a  series  of  investigations ;  the  success  attendant  upon  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  led  me  to  submit  the  results  to  the  profession. 

My  object  being  to  encase  hermetically  every  portion  of  the  specimens, 
I  selected  for  my  earlier  experiments  a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether, 
the  ordinary  collodion.  By  means  of  a  brush,  I  applied  this  carefully 
upon  every  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  object  to  be  preserved. 
The  ether  quickly  evaporating,  a  thin  pellicle  of  the  cotton  was  left, 
coating  the  entire  preparation.  This  process  was  then  repeated,  and  the 
preparation  finished  by  the  application  of  successive  layers  of  damarra, 
copal  and  shellac  varnishes. 

But  it  early  became  evident  to  me,  that  collodion  was  entirely  unfitted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  generality  of  specimens,  especially  for  thoss 
of  any  size  and  bulk.  It  possesses  too  slight  a  degree  of  tenacity,  and 
is  liable  to  become  fissured,  and  to  chip  off;  at  the  same  time  its  tendency 
to  form  white  opaque  layers,  when  moisture  is  present,  renders  it  un- 
suitable as  a  transparent  coating.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  use 
of  some  protective  material,  and  for  this  purpose  I  selected  gutta  percha. 
This  I  dissolved  in  benzole,  adding  at  the  same  time  to  the  solution,  a 
few  grains  of  caoutchouc  in  order  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  pellicle. 
By  filtering  the  viscid  dark-colored  result  through  animal  charcoal,  a  per- 
fectly colorless  solution  may  be  obtained,  which  upon  application  depos- 
its a  tenacious  film. 

This  film,  unlike  that  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  portion 
of  tho  collodion,  evinces  but  little  tendency  to  opacity;  and,  indeed  for 
all  practical  purposes,  may  be  said   to  be  perfectly  transparent.    The  te- 
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nacity  of  the  thinnest  pellicle  is  very  great;  it  possesses  sufficient  elas- 
ticit}%  is  not  liable  to  crack,  and  thus  far  has  proven  amply  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  evaporation,  shrinking  and  decomposition.  At 
the  same  time,  by  repeated  applications  of  the  solution,  the  coating  of 
gutta  percha  can  be  increased  to  any  desirable  thickness. 

To  prepare  a  muscular  specimen,  as,  for  example,  one  exhibiting  the 
relations  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  a  limb  should  be  selected  which  has 
been  previously  injected  with  the  chloride  of  zinc,  arsenic  or  other  anti- 
septic solution.  When  the  parts  have  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  dis- 
section, the  whole  limb  should  be  coated  with  the  colorless  solution  of 
gutta  percha :  a  transparent  pellicle  will  then  be  left  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  benzole.  This  process  should  be  repeated  until  a  layer  of  consid- 
erable thickness  is  obtained.  Upon  the  muscular  mass,  the  gutta  per- 
cha may  be  applied  in  much  greater  quantity.  Should  opacity  here  re- 
sult, it  matters  little,  as  in  consequence  of  the  blanching  of  the  muscle, 
dependent  upon  the  previous  antiseptic  injection,  an  artificial  coloring 
process  will  be  necessitated.  In  preparations,  however,  of  perfectly  fresh 
muscles,  or  of  those  which  have  been  injected  with  Homer's  solution, 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  The  layers  of  gutta  percha  having  been  ob- 
tained of  sufficient  thickness,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  apply  next  a 
coating  of  collodion,  which  has  been  filtered,  and  then  mixed  with  Yen- 
ice  turpentine.  This  preparation  possesses  no  contractile  powers  what- 
ever, but  is  of  great  body  and  consistency.  It  splints,  as  it  were,  the 
specimen  securely,  and  ensures  stability  and  firmness. 

In  order  to  impart  a  proper  hue  to  those  muscles,  whose  color  may 
have  been  affected  by  the  preceding  processes,  I  make  use  of  collodion 
stained  with  the  wood  of  the  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  (the  ordinary  red 
saunders.)  The  resulting  color,  when  varnished,  simulates  closely  that 
of  fresh  muscles.  The  specimen  should  then  be  completed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  damarra  and  copal  varnishes.  The  adipose  tissues,  the  ten- 
dons, fasciae,  nervous  and  cutaneous  surfaces  will  present  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  recent  dissection ;  the  muscle  alone  will  possess  an  artifi- 
cial color,  and  even  this  can  be  avoided. 

Each  specimen  should  be  mounted  on  a  board  separately,  and  I  have 
found  the  most  convenient  method  for  so  doing,  to  consist  in  the  pre- 
paration first  of  its.  dorsal  surface.  The  object  should  be  placed  upon  the 
board ;  when  the  anterior  surface,  that  intended  for  inspection  and  exhi- 
bition, can  be  finished  in  situ.  I  have  also  found  it  advisable  to  keep 
them  covered  by  glass  cases.  The  period  required  for  the  preparation 
and  mounting  of  an  object  by  the  above  process  does  not  exceed  five 
days. 

I  have  now  in  my  possession  specimens  of  meat  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  preceding  method  sixty  days,  without  having  been  previ- 
ously saturated  by  any  antiseptic  fluid.  In  one  preparation  which  I  ex- 
amined, after  removing  the  gutta  percha  coat  at  the  expiration  of  forty- 
five  days  from  its  completion,  no  decomposition  whatever  had  taken 
place.  The  fibres  of  the  muscles  were,  however,  somewhat  blanched, 
and  afforded  a  slight  odor  of  the  benzole  used  in   the  preparation. — 
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Exposed  to  the  air,  decomposition  ensued  at  the  expiration  of  four  or 
five  days. 

I  have  prepared,  in  a  simnlar  manner,  a  number  of  specimens,  not 
only  of  muscular,  but  also  of  nervous  tissues,  as  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow.  In  these  no  shrinking  has  occurred,  and  no  evidence  of  decom- 
position exists.  On  the  contrary,  the  preparations  now  present  a  harder, 
firmer  and  more  natural  appearance  than  at  the  date  of  their  completion. 
In  the  nervous  preparations  the  natural  color  is  retained,  and  is  visible 
through  the  transparent  coatings.  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  making 
application  of  the  process  to  the  preservation  of  pathological  tissues,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  I  believe  also  that  botanical  specimen* 
mav  be  preserved  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  not 
impossible,  that,  at  some  future  day,  an  extension  of  this  method  may 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  preservation  of  meats,  and  all  fresh  ani- 
mal tissues. 

A  longer  period  than  has  as  yet  elasped,  is  required,  of  course,  to  test 
fully  the  value  of  the  above  proceeding ;  at  the  same  time  the  result* 
already  obtained  seem  to  me  so  satisfactory,  as  to  warrant  me  in  laying 
them  before  the  profession. — Med.  Examiner. 


Naples,  June  23d,  1854. 
"  Gleanings  Abroad."     Br  an  Ex-Editor. 

Mr.  Editor: — Owing  to  the  haste  in  which  I  drew  up  my  last  No.,  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Pans,  I  omitted  to  speak  of  sundry  little 
matters  which  may  perhaps  interest  your  readers.  Let  us,  then  go  back 
to  Naples.  On  arriving  off  the  port,  at  7  A.  M.,  we  were  visited  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  a  very  thick-headed,  savage-looking  trio,  who 
held  a  parley  with  our  captain,  at  two  oars'  length  from  the  steamer. — - 
After  receiving  all  the  necessary  intelligence,  they  took  their  departure, 
to  deliberate  upon  and  decide  our  fate.  In  the  meantime,  we  were  quite 
uneasy  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  being  ordered  to  perform  quarantine  for 
ten  davs  at  the  island  of  Nisida,  opposite  Puzzuoli.  Although  two  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  our  departure  from  Paris,  such  is  the  dread  of  cholera 
in  this  region,  and  such  the  besotted  ignorance  and  old  fogy  ism  of  the 
high  functionaries,  that  our  position  was  anything  but  agreeable.  How- 
ever, in  about  two  hours,  we  were  relieved  from  our  suspense,  and  allowed 
to  land.  Eighteen  years  previously,  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  same  old  fogies,  and  had  then  been  condemned  to  suffer  a  quaran- 
tine of  forty-eio-ht  hours,  because,  forsooth,  we  had  touched  at  Genoa,  and 
because  that  a  vessel  from  New  Orleans  had  arrived  at  Genoa  in  the 
month,  of  February ;  the  aforesaid  port  of  New  Orleans  having,  in  the 
summer  previous,  been  affected  with  yellow  fever.  This  is  h/air  speci- 
men of  progress  in  this  benighted  country,  where  phthisis  is  yet  consid- 
ered contagious,  where  dying  patients,  or  those  supposed  to  be  about  to 
die,  are  transferred  to  the  "dying  ward,"  and  where  the  miracle  of  the 
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blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquifying  is  still  annur.lly  perfoimed  and  believed 
in ;  it  is  in  fact,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  to  the 
stability  of  the  government.  In  this  same  Naples  may  be  nightly  wit- 
nessed the  interment  of  th«  poorer  classes,  as  if  they  were  cats  or  dogs. — 
The  dead-carts  arrive  at  the  Campo  Santo  at  eight  o'clock,  one  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pits  are  opened,  and  bodies  which  have  been 
collected  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  are  thrown  out,  unshroud- 
ed  and  coffinless,  into  this  Golgotha,  The  spectacle  is  too  shocking  and 
revolting  even  for  medical  eyes.  Yet,  while  man  is  so  vile,  is  Naples  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  "situated  on  the  verge  of  Elysium,  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  land  and  water,  on  the  confines  of  c  rth  and  ocean  n  I 
found  the  climate  variable,  and  dependent  en  the  direction  of  the  wind. — 
So  late  as  the  28th  of  March,  an  overcoat  was  necessary,  particularly  when 
riding;  there  was  also  recent  snow  upon  Vesuvius  and  the  mountains 
adjacent;  and  when  the  sirocco  blew  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  effect 
was  enervating,  depressing  both  mind  and  body.  the  tramontane 

comes  down  from  the  Appenines,  the  air  is  chilling  cold ;  and  invalids  Ej 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  comfortably  warm;  the  doors  and 
windows  being  very  open,  and  fires  a  great  rarity.     The  promontory  of 
Sorento,   across   the  bay,  is   equable  in  temperature,   and  therefore  pre- 
ferred by  pulmonary  invalids.     The  physique  of  the  Neapolitans  is  ad* 
mirable,    more  especially    that    of  the  men,  the    women   having  but 
little  beauty   to  spare;   the   physiognomy   is    Grecian.     The   lasaroni 
are   walking  Apollos,  in    grace   and  action    perfect   types    of  man. — 
Their  diet  is  exclusively  vegetable  and  farinaceous,  maccaroni  being  to 
them  the  staff  of  life.     I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  much  for  their  wior- 
aliiy,  as  the  great  mass  of  them  are  either  pimps,  beggars  or  thieves, — 
So  adroit  are  they  at  stealing  pocket  handkerchiefs,  that  it  is  usual  for 
travelers  to  carry  this  article  of  the  toilet  in  their  hats,  or  eke  not  to  trust 
themselves  on  the  pave  at  all.     The  streets  are  narrow  lanes,  wjth  learns 
stretched  across,  to  keep  the  houses  from  tumbling  together,   filthy  and 
offensive  to  the  last  degree:  the  Toledo  and  the  Chiaja  are  exceptions  in 
this  respect.     The  mortality  in  Naples  is  very  large,  one  tuenty- eighth 
part  of  the  population  being  annually  carried  off.     This  may  be  attribu- 
ted, in  paitto  moral  and  political  causes,  rather  than  to  climate;  I  found 
on  inquiry,  that  phthisis  was  very  common.     To  the  medical  traveler,  a 
visit  to  the  Mrneo  Borbinico  is  intensely  interesting.     He  here  sees  :i 
complete  epitome  of  Roman  life,  in   the  vast  collection  of  objects   from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.     Not  to  enumerate  any  that  are  not  of  pro- 
fessional interest,  he  will  here  see  the  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  the  instru- 
ments of  the  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  and  even  the  sign,  painted  in  red 
letters,  indicating  the  name  and  profession.     I  saw  lancets,  probes,  seal- 
peli,  sounds,  catheters,  dressing-forceps,  cautery  irons,  cupping  appara- 
tus, all  made  of  bronze,  with  the  cutting  edges  hardened  by  a  peculiar 
process  now  unknown;  also  two  specula  uteri,  one  with  two    valves  liko 
Rieord's,  another  with  three  valves,  opening  by  a  screw  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  force  open  the  valves.    This  last  was  remarkably  well  fabricated 
and  is  as  perfect  as  when  first  made.     Here  are  also  gilt  pills,  boluses, 
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and  any  quantity  of  apothecary  s  ware.  To  me,  the  most  interesting 
relic  in  the  whole  collection  -was  the  skull  of  the  faithful  sentinel,  that 
was  found  at  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  at  his  post ;  his  bronze  hemlet  is  in 
capite.  There  are  two  other  skulls  in  this  collection^  being  those  of  two 
culprits,  who  were  found  with  their  "feet  fast  in  the  stocks."  The  ashes 
of  the  wife  of  Diomede  are  here  preserved,  as  is  also  the  bone  of  the  ring 
finger,  with  the  gold  ring  attached.  A  curious  ring,  in  fine  gold,  is  here 
shown,  with  a  Phallus  engraved  upon  it,  beautifully  executed.  This  sort 
of  ring  was  worn  by  barren  women,  in  hope  of  becoming  fertile. 

In  the  apartment  of  the  "Oggetti  riservati"  which  is  now  a  sealed 
room  and  inaecessable,  I  saw,  at  my  first  visit  in  1830,  all  those  objects 
which,  from  their  peculiar  character  or  their  indecency,  were  not  suited 
for  the  public  gaze;  such  as  ladies  work  boxes  or  flower  stands  with  ob- 
scene figures  upon  them,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  bracelets  and  amulets  of  the 
same  character,  steelyards,  and  even  a  sarcophagus  covered  with  the 
grossest  emblems  of  obscenity  and  crime.  This  was  Roman  civili- 
zation; these  are  relies  of  the  davs  of  Viredl  and  Cicreo,  of  Maecenas 
and  Horace,  of  Varro  and  Hortensius;  this  the  Augustan  age  of  Heath- 
enism. In  the  city  of  Pompeii,  whence  most  of  these  objects  were  pro- 
cured, one  sees  yet,  upon  the  walls  of  two  houses,  a  relievo  representation 
of  the  god  Priapus:  whether  these  were  for  the  residence  of  public 
women  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point  among  antiquarians,  but  the  probabili- 
are  in  favor  of  their  having  been  so  appropriated.  The  temple  of 
^sculapius,  and  also  of  Mercury,  are  in  good  preservation;  an  apothecary's 
shop  has  for  its  sign  a  serpent  devouring  a  pine  apple,  emblematical  of 
Prudence  triumphing  over  Death;  it  is  numbered,  and  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  is  on  the  hall  in  red  paint.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses 
have  low  ceilings,  with  an  open  court  in  the  center,  a  covered  portico, 
into  which  open  several  small  apartments,  with  no  ventilation  except 
through  the  doors.  The  house  of  Diomede,  the  largest  yet  discovered, 
has  three  stories,  but  two  of  them  are  under  ground  ;  twenty -eight  skele- 
tons were  found  in  this  house,  two  of  them,  that  of  Diomede  and  his 
bjuve,  being  found  very  near  the  door,  running  away,  the  former  with  a 
bag  of  money  in  his  hand ;  his  wine  cellars  are  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  were  well  filled;  it  is  situated  hard  by  the  Herculaneum  Gate.  Only 
one-fifth  part  of  the  city  is  uncovered  by  the  excavations,  and  as  these 
are  still  progressing,  we  may  expect  still  more  interesting  discoveries,  and 
may  yet  find  a  complete  armamentum  chimrgicum  of  some  Pompeiian 
Valentine  or  Sir  Astley.  The  Orotio  del  Cane  on  the  Lake  of  Agnano, 
two  miles  from  Naples,  is,  to  the  medical  philosopher,  worth  a  visit.  The 
cave  is  on  the  hill  side,  the  floor  of  the  cave  being  of  sandy  loam;  it  is 
kept  closed  by  the  door  when  not  in  exhibition.  On  approaching  the  cave, 
the  guides  demand   whether  you  will  see  the  ^perimento :"  the  bargain 

Dg  made,  which,  in  our  case,  was  for  four  carliui,  a  terrier  dog  is  taken 
and  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  with  the  door  open;  he  is  held 
down  at  fir*t  for  a  few  seconds,  when  he  becomes  insensible,  the  respira- 
tion very  labored,  with  discoloration  of  the  lips,  upturning  of  the  eye,  and 
frothing:  of  the  month;  after  one  and  a-half  minutes  he  is  taken  out  and 
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•thrown  upon  the  green  sward,  where  he  soon  recovers  himself,  and  is  about 
as  lively  as  before.  Indeed,  I  was  surprised  at  this  rapid  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison.  Three  minutes'  inhalation  of  the  gas  is  fatal. 
The  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  about  twelve  inches  in  depth,  and  can 
be  easily  dipped  up  in  the  hand  or  hat,  having  the  characteristic  pungent 
odor;  the  extinguishing  of  the  torch  is  beautifully  shown,  and  the  line  of 
gas  is  very  level  throughout.  Near  by  is  the  Grotto  d' Ammonia,  with 
deposits  of  the  carbonate  on  the  sidesof  the  excavations,  and  a  very  pow- 
erful odor  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are 
the  hot  baths  of  St.  Germano,  much  used  in  rheumatism;  they  are  open 
at  the  top,  as  the  vapor  is  too  hot  to  be  respired,  in  a  close  room.  On  re- 
turning from  Baia,  we  visited  the  hot  baths  of  Nero  on  the  sea  side,  half 
way  up  the  rocky  bluff,  and  extending  for  some  distance  into  the  calcare- 
ous tufa;  hot  vapor  is  seen  escaping  by  the  roof  of  the  cave:  the  guide 
took  a  pail  with  an  egg  in  it,  and  went  down;  after  two  minutes  he  re- 
turned panting,  and  dissolved  in  sweat;  the  egg  was  overdone.  The 
present  guide  has  been  on  duty  for  two  years.  I  enquired  for  my  old 
.acquaintance,  his  predecessor;  but  he  had  been  boiled  out  of  existence 
some  time  since.  The  miserable  appearance  of  the  present  guide  con- 
vinced me  that  he  could  not  take  six  and  eight  vapor  baths  a  day  with- 
out great  detriment.  These  baths  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by 
gouty  and  rheumatic  invalids.  .Near  Puzzuoii  are  other  hot  baths. — 
Jndeed  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  Misenium  to  Vesuvius',  abounds  in  hot 
springs,  &c,  occurring  in  the  tufa  rock.  Above  Puteoli  or  Puzzuoii,  on 
a  high  hill,  is  the  Soltafara,  a  crater  of  a  volcano  now  nearly  extinct,  here 
are  extensive  alum  and  sulphur  works;  the  ground  has  a  peculiarly  hollow 
sound  when  struck  by  a  falling  body.  At  one  extremity  is  a  cavern 
whence  the  hot  vapor  rushes  ^out  with  a  noise  like  the  escapeof  steam  from 
a  large  boiler;  this  phenomenon  is  almost  constant,  and  qniy  ceases  wlien 
Vesuvius,  ten  miles  off,  is  in  erruption.  On  descending  to  Pozzuoli,  we 
were  surrounded  by  priapus  merchants,  in  brisk  competition;  these 
Priapi  are  in  bronze  and  well  made,  with  a  small  ring  for  sunspension 
round  the  neck, or  to  a  watch-guard.  Whether  they  are  now  sold  as 
charms  against  barrenness,  or  as  obscene  objects,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
determine;  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  offered  indiscriminately  to  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  occurs  in  the 
city  of  Puteoli,  where  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  landed  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  A  sermon  from  such  authority  would  surely  not  be  out  o* 
place  at  the  present  day.  This  exhibition  is  only  one  of  the  many  relics 
.of  heathenism  now  met  with  in  this  region.     I  have  done  with  Naples- 

Yours,  J.  G.  ADAMS. 

■ — N.  Y.  Medical  Times. 


Pulse  of  Various  animals.- — The  pulse  of  several  domestic  animnls,  as 

given  by  Vatel,  in  his  "Veterinary  Pathology,"  is  nearly  as  follows: 

Horse  from  32  to  38  per  minute;  ox  or  cow  25  to  42;  ass  48  to  54; 

-sheep  70  to  79;  goat  72  to  76;  dog  90  to  100;  cat  110  to  120;  rabbit 

J  20;  guinea  pig  140;  duck  126;  hen  140. 
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Milk- Sickness.     By  A.  G.  Henry,  M.  D.,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Si)': — I  noticed  in  your  Journal,  for  June,  a  pnper  from  Dr* 
Thompson,  on  milk-sickness,  in  which  he  advances  the  opinion,  that  the 
disease  is  of  malarious  origin,  instead  of  animal  or  mineral,  and  his  facts 
go  very  far,  in  my  judgment,  to  confirm  that  view  of  the  subject.  Du- 
ring my  residence  in  Pekin,  on  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  years  1845-6  and 
'7,  I  investigated  the  history  of  the  disease  in  connection  with  its  exist- 
ence in  a  particular  locality  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  investigation  devel- 
oped the  following  facts: 

The  disease  had  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  particular  local- 
ity on  the  Mackinaw  creek,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  where  it  emp- 
ties into  the  Illinois  river.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  had  located  the 
cause  of  the  disease  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the 
Mackinaw  bottom,  and  its  greatest  prevalence  in  the  fail,  after  the  grass 
upon  the  praries  had  dried  up.  The  cattle  then  took  to  the  bottom, 
and  soon  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  was  in  October,  after 
the  frosts  had  killed  the  vegetation  on  the  prairies,  and  after  the  malarious 
influences  of  that  very  highly  malarious  region  had  ceasad  to  operate  upon 
the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  The  cattle  that  were  kept  from  this  locality, 
although  within  reach  of  the  malarious  influence,  never  showed  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  No  individual  in  that  vicinity  for  once  questioned 
its  animal  origin,  and  that  animals  contracted  the  disease .  from  eating  a 
particular  vegetabla  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  which  remained  green 
after  the  grasses  had  dried  up ;  and  the  following  facts  amount  to  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  these  conclusions. 

The  disease  had  showed  itself,  for  many  years  about  the  same  time  in 
the  fail,  without  any  exception  until  the  fall  of  1844.  That  season  was 
a  very  wet  one,  and  the  Illinois  river  rose  to  an  unusual  height,  and  re- 
mained up  until  late  in  the  season,  consequently  the  back-water  from  the 
Illinois,  with  the  high  state  of  Mackinaw,  kept  this  particular  locality  sub- 
merged, for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  until  all  the  annual  vegetables 
were  destroyed,  so  that  when  the  bottom  became  dry  in  September  the 
locality  was  entirely  bare  of  vegetation. 

The  usual  malarious  diseases  of  that  vicinity  obtained  their  usual  prev- 
alence, and  without  any  unusual  precaution,  no  case  of  milk-sicknesa, 
either  in  ?nan  or  beast,  was  known  in  that  vicinity  that  fall.  The 
spring  following  (1845)  I  removed  to  Pekin,  and  learning  the  foregoing 
fact,  I  had  my  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  matter.  I  resided 
three  years  in  Pekin,  and  I  heard  of  no  case  of  milk-sickness  in  that  lo- 
cality'until  the  fall  of  1848,  when  it  re-appeared  as  formerly.  During 
my  residence  of  three  years  in  Pekin,  I  practiced  in  the  neighborhood 
where  there  were  more  case3  of  malarious  disease,  than  in  any  other 
neighborhood  in  the  vicinity,  yet  nothing  simulating  milk  sickness  was 
met  with. 

The  disease  in  this  locality  could  not  have  depended  upon  "a  mineral,"' 
for  no  chingo  had  taken  place  in  the  springs  or  other  water-courses,  to 
explain  the  immunity  from  the  disease  for  three  years.     But  wo  have,  to 
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my  mind,  a  very  satisfactory  cause  for  the  suspension  of  the  disease  in 
the  killing  of  the  vegetation,  and  which  required  some  three  years  for  its 
re-production. 

It  may  be  explained  very  plausibly,  perhaps,  upon  the  principle  of  ma- 
larious influence,  but  the  foregoing  instance  proves  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion that  the  facts  and  arguments  are  altogether  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  its  animal  origin  through  the  agency  of  some  unknown  vegetable.  I 
have  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
the  Rhus  Toxicodendron  and  every  other  variety  of  the  plant  grows  in 
abundance  and  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snov,  horses  subsist  for 
weeks  upon  it  with  entire  impunity,  while  its  touch  is  poisonous  to  myself 
and  my  family. 

Lafayette,  Oregon,  Oct.  2,  1853. 


Therapeutical  Record. — Angina  Pectoris. — M.  Carriere  (Bull,  de 
Therap.,  i.  p.  7)  has  recommended  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  Duchenne  (Ibid.,)  in  addition  to  thi3 
measure,  has  employed  with  advantage  the  "electro-cutaneous  excitation" 
m  the  mammary  region. 

Cataract. — M.  Lopez  (Bull.  Gen.  de  Therap.,  1854,  ii.  p.  89)  has 
employed  with  advantage  iodide  of  potassium  taken  internally,  and  vesi- 
cation on  the  temples,  in  cataract.  The  treatment  was  persevered  in  for 
five  or  six  months,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  four  was  productive  of  great 
benefit. 

Fever,  Continued. — Dr.  Brinton  recommends  at  the  commencement 
of  fever,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  (^j  of  the  tincture;)  afterwards  a 
stimulant  plan  is  adopted,  consisting  of  the  administration  of  small 
quantities  of  brandy  with  water,  beef,  tea,  &e.  In  great  abdominal 
pain  and  tympanitis,  turpentine  stupes  and  enemas  are  used.  (For  the 
enema  the  following  prescription  is  given: — Spirits  of  turpentine,  minims 
xxx ;  tincture  of  catechu,  3ij;  tincture  of  opium,  minims  xv;  decoction 
of  starch,  §ij.)     The  rate  of  mortality  was  10-4  per  cent. 

Silk  Instead  of  Sponge  for  Laryngeal  Probang. 

It  has  been  recently  suggested  that  a  ball  of  silk  floss,  or  ravelling?, 
securely  attached  by  sewing  through  and  through  loosely,  is  much  superior 
to  the  sponge  for  making  topical  applications  to  the  vocal  organs.  It 
imbibes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution,  and  produces  less  irritation 
in'passing  through  the  "  rimaglottidis,"  less  involuntary  contraction,  and 
can,  therefore,  in  most  instances,  be  passed  beyond  the  epiglottis  at  the 
first  or  second  application. —  Western  Lancet. 

Sponge  Pessaries. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Merril,  in  the  Memphis  Medical  Record,  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  use  of  the  sponge  pessaries.  He  does  not  limit  their  employment 
simply  to  cases  of  prolapsus-uteri  believing  that  engorgement  of  the  cer- 
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v-ix,  together  with  consequent  ulceration,  is  often  the  effect  of  prolapsus. 
He  is  certain  that  he  has  seen  both  these  attendant  conditions  relieved  bv 
a  simple  though  permanent  separation  of  the  organ.  He  thinks  that  per- 
manent cures  are  rarely  effected  by  the  application  of  caustic  and  astrin- 
gent agents.^ 

After  preparing  the  sponge  properly,  a  piece  of  twine  is  passed  through 
its  smaller  end,  in  order  more  easily  to  effect  its  withdrawal;  it  is  then 
smeared  with  mucilage  to  facilitate  its  introduction.  The  patient  himself 
will  soon  learn  how  to  use  it. 

Galvanism  as  a  Substitute  for  Ergot. 

Dr.  Barnes,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  bejore  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  advocated  strongly  the  use  of  galvanism  in  cases  where  ergot  is 
usually  resorted  to.  The  discussion  that  followed,  leaned  strongly  to  the 
use  of  ergot  as  an  ecbolic,  should  be  restricted  within  narrower  limits  than 
at  present.  Raptures  of  uterus  and  vagina,  with  sloughing  of  the  latter, 
and  the  death  of  the  foetus,  were  cited  as  the  effects  of  the  use  of  ergot. 
Some  of  the  members  preferred  the  forceps  in  inertia  of  the  uterus.  In 
a  case  where  the  pelvis  was  very  small,  the  child  was  turned,  and  decap- 
itated after  the  delivery  of  the  body;:  and  the  head  remaining  in  the 
uterus,  was  driven  through  its  parieties  by  the  ergotized  contraction  of  the 
latter.  The  ero-ot  was  of  course  administered  before  the  extraction  of  the 
body,  by  an  inexperienced  student  of  medicine.  Yt  e  should  i  e  glad  to 
hear  from  some  of  our  correspondents  on  this  subject.  Galvanism 
though  said  by  Simpson  and  others  to  be  uncertain  in  its  effects  on  the 
uterus,  is  an  agent  more  under  the  control  of  the  practitioner. — Phila- 
delphia Medical  Journal. 

Rheumatism. 

M=  Trosseau  cures  acute  articular  rheumatitm  with  veratira.  One  pill 
Containing  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  or  veratim  is  given  the  first  day,  two 
the  second  three  the  third,  increasing  a  pill  a  day  until  a  decided  effect  is 
produced. 

Aneurism.  > 

Coagulation  of  the  blood  is  produced  instantly,  by  injecting  into  the 
artery  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  perchloride  of  iron.  A  very  fine  trocar 
is  used,  made  of  gold  or  platinum,  which  is  gradually  insiuuated  through 
the  parieties  of  the  artery,  obliquely.  A  small  syringe,  worked  by  a  rask 
and  pinion,  is  fitted  to  this  trochar,  and  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the  vessel 
slowly,  drop  by  drop.  Every  turn  of  the  pinion  forces  in  just  two  drops 
of  the  liquid.  The  circulation  is  arrested  during  the  operation  by  pres- 
sure above  and  below.  A  few  drops  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  firm  and 
solid  coagulation.  The  experiments  hitherto  have  been  mostly  made  on 
animals.  Three  or  four  drops  have  sufficed  in  a  sheep,  six  or  eight  in  a 
horse.  But  one  operation  for  aneurism  is  reported,  in  the  suborbital  ar- 
tery, which  was  entirely  successful. — Memphis  Medical  Recorder. 

Fissures  of  Anus 
Dr.  Giuseppe  Peirano  has  used  an  application   composed  of  three 
grains  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  four  grains  of  unguentum  rosee,  with 
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great  advantage  in  fissures  of  the  anus,  an  affection  which  is  often  ob- 
stinate and  very  painful.  In  numerous  cases  this  remedy  has  not  only 
relieved  the  pain  but  induced  a  cure  when  various  applications  had  been 
used  in  vain. — Revue  Medicale.  (From  Gaz.  Med.  Lombarda.) 

Chloroform, 

Dr.  Hardy  (Dublin  Journal,  Nov.),  relates  cases  to  show  the  efficacy  of 
chloroform  vapor  directed  upon  the  part  in  uterine  affections.  The  vapor 
is  applied  by  means  of  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  metallic  chamber,  to 
one  end  of  which  a  pipe  with  a  valve  is  attached  to  the  gum-elastic  bot- 
tle. A  sponge  dipped  in  chloroform  is  placed,  in  the  metallic  chamber, 
and  then,  by  pressing  on  the  elastic  bag,  the  vapor  is  expelled  through  the 
pipe.  In  cases  of  carcinoma  and  simple  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri,  thi? 
plan  appears  to  be  veiy  efficacious ;  but  it  is  useful  also  in  prurius  puden- 
di,  sore  nipples,  and  in  other  painful  affections  of  the  skin. 

Mr.  Nelaton  (Gaz.  des  Hop.  and  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  March  4.)  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  the  vapor  of  chloroform  directed  (by  Hardy's  ap- 
paratus) upon  an  abscess  in  the  axilla,  produced  complete  insensibility,  so 
that  the  entrance  of  the  knife  was  unperceived. 

Diabetes  Mellitus. 

Dr.  Basham  (Lancet  Jan.)  relales  two  cases  treated  by  the  permanga- 
nate of  potash,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  daily ;  the  amount  of 
urine  was  very  slighly  diminished ;  the  sugar  was  augmented ;  the  other 
symptoms  were  unaffected.  Dr.  Basham  has  employed  alkaline  treat- 
ment with  advantage;  the  sulphate  of  soda  was  found  to  be  useless.  In 
one  case  opium  was  carefully  administered,  to  the  amount  of  three  grains 
daily,  but  no  striking  effect  was  produced. 

Gout. 

Dr.  Goolden  (Med.  Times  &  Gaz.,  jSTov.)  uses  with  good  effect,  as  a 
local  application,  spirits  of  wine.  The  relief  to  the  pain  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  very  great.  In  the  same  Journal  the  utility  of  an  old  remedy, 
the  carbonate  oflfeoda,  as  a  local  application  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  is 
referred  to.  A  drachm  of  the  carbonate  is  mixed  with  a  hot  bread  poul- 
tice^ and  applied  over  the  joint. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Cholera  in  Chicago. 

As  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Chicago,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quent reference  made  to  it  in  the  public  prints,  has  beeome  a  subject  of 
general  as  well  as  professional  interest,  it  may  be  accaptable  to  our  read- 
ers to  have  a  statement  approximating  the  truth  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  to  learn  something  of  the  conditions  predisposing  to  it,  and  of  the  pe- 
culiarities which  the  disease  has  presented. 

Precise  accuracy  as  to  the  number  of  attacks,  or  even  of  the  fatal  cases 
will  not  be  attempted,  as  physicians  have  not  made  full  reports  of  their 
cases,  and  of  the  burials,  the  causes  of  death  have  been  frequently  returned 
as  "unknown." 

As  near  as  we  can  learn  from  our  own  observations  and  the  accounts 
of  others,  we  will  state  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  cholera  commenced 
in  Chicago  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  A  few  isolated  cases  continued 
to  occur  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  city  up  to  the  first  of 
June,  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  poorest  class  of  foreign 
residents,  and  the  imigrants  recently  arrived  from  Europe.  The  case3 
occurring  during  this  period,  all  told,  could  not  have  amounted  to  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy,  but  they  presanted  the  usual  well  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease,  about  one-half,  or  perhaps  moregproving  fatal. — 
About  the  first  of  June  the  disease  emerged  from  the  shantie?  and  low, 
filthy  and  crowded  dwellings  where  it  had  before  been  confined  and 
made  its  appearance  in  circles  where  it  became  a  subject  of  more  intense 
public  interest.  During  nea:iy  the  whole  of  this  month,  the  attacks 
among  well-to-do  people  were,  however,  very  few  in  number. and  princi- 
pally confined  to  persons  in  feeble  health,  or  those  particularly  subjected 
to  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease.  The  nnmber  of  cases  moder- 
ately increased  among  emigrants  and  the  poorer  classes,  but  nothing  like 
a  general  prevalence  occurred  during  this  month.  Serious  diarrhoeas^, 
however,  presenting  a  cholera  tendency  were  somewhat  prevalent  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  considerable  apprehension  was  felt  m 
the  pubiic  mind. 
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During  the  first  week  in  July  a  decided  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  occurred.  Some  prominent  citizens  were  attacked,  the  peo- 
ple generally  became  excited ;  many  were  much  alarmed,  and  from  this 
time  until  about  the  fifteenth  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  having 
reached  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  making  in  its  onsets  comparatively 
little  discrimination  as  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of  the  persons 
attacked. 

Since  the  fifteenth  pure  cases  of  Cholera  have  very  sensibly  dimin- 
ished; the  prevailing  disease  having  changed  its  character — a  mixed 
form  of  disease  being  most  frequently  met  with,  in  which  a  miasmatic 
influence  predominates*  although  a  cholera  tendency  in  many  of  the 
cases  is  strongly  marked.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  assume 
dysenteric  appearance,  the  discharges  being  slimy  and  bloody,  accom- 
panied with  pain  and  tenesmus,  though  in  some  instances  quite  free  in 
quantity. 

We  are  at  this  date  (Aug.  5th)  having  very  little  cholera,  and  that 
little  confined  to  emigrants  and  foreigners,  while  cases  of  Diarrhoea,  Dys- 
entery (of  a  modified  form)  and  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers  are 
somewhat  prevalent.  These  are  all  of  a  manageable  character  under 
proper  treatment. 

In  a  population  of  about  70,000,  the  whole  mortality  for  May,  a* 
taken  from  the  City  Sextons'  reports,  was  147,  for  June  331,  and  for  July 
912.  It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  few  days  of  the  most  severe  sick- 
ness, there  was  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  the  Sextons,  and  a  few 
cases  were  probably  interred  in  an  irregular  manner,  which  were  not 
properly  reported. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  reported  in  one  day  was  44,  while  it  is 
probable  from  the  best  information  within  our  reach  (and  we  have  taken 
pains  to  investigate  the  subject)  that  for  three  or  four  days  the  number 
was  as  high  as  fifty  per  day.  Of  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  cholera 
and  other  diseases,  as  already  stated,  we  have  not  precise  data  upon 
which  to  rely,  but  during  the  month  of  July  a  little  over  one-half  prob- 
ably were  from  cholera,  or  about  500  during  the  month,  which  would 
make  an  average  per  day  of  16  deaths  from  that  cause.  From  this 
statement,  which  is  very  nearly  the  precise  truth,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  accounts  of  hundreds  being  swept  off  daily,  is  entirely  fabulous. 

In  some  respects  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  and  its  different 
parts  has  changed  since  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  here  two  years 
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ago,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  change  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease. 

Early  in  the  season,  on  the  appearance  of  warm  weather,  and  till  near- 
ly the  present  time,  the  city  generally  has  been  in  an  unusually  filthy 
condition ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  a  subject  of  remark  among  our  citi- 
zens and  strangers  before  £he  cholera  appeared,"  and  soon  after  the  disease 
made  its  advent,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  city  presented  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Mayor  and  Council,  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  streets,  alleys,  and  yards,  and  earnestly  urging  upon  them  "  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  some  prompt,  practicable  and  efficient  plan  for  the 
removal  of  these  sources  of  disease."  In  this  communication  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  further  said: 

"  In  many  of  the  streets,  in  almost  all  of  the  alleys,  the  gutters  are 
obstructed  to  such  an  extent,  that  poo!s  of  stagnant  water  are  formed1 
and  partly  filled  with  decaying  vegetables  and  animal  matter,  and  in 
certain  districts,  the  surface  is  still  covered  with  the  debris  which  always 
accumulates  during  the  winter  season,  and  from  these  sources  is  con- 
stantly exhaling  a  pestiferous  miasm  that  must  deteriorate  the  at- 
mosphere, and  produce  deleterious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity, strongly  predisposing  to  attacks  of  any  epidemic  diseases,  which 
may  prevail  during  the  hot  season." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  communication,  though  receiving  res- 
pectful treatment,  produced  little  effect,  and  the  consequences '  apre- 
hended  were  not  averted. 

Since  the  prevalence  of  Cholera  in  1852,  an  important  change  has 
occurred  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the  city.  Then  the  "  North  Division' 
was  destitute  of  any  supply  from  the  lake,  except  as  it  was  brought  in 
barrels  by  water  carts,  and  the  poorer  and  less  careful  classes  of  inhabi- 
tants, especially  in  the  higher  parts  of  that  division,  made  use  of  well 
water,  which  was  obtained  from  shallow  wells  into  which  it  ran  almost 
directly  from  the  surface.  The  cholera  prevailed  much  more  extensively 
in  that  division  during  that  season  than  in  the  south  and  west  divisional 
which  were  partially  supplied  by  the  old  hydraulic  works  from  the  lake. 

At  the  present  time  the  north  division  is  fully  and  freely  supplied  by 
the  new  works,  and  there  has  been  much  less  of  the  disease  there  than  in 
the  other  divisions.  The  greater  part  of  the  north  division  is  high  and 
sandy,  and  would  have  been  more  healthy  in  1852  than  other  parts,  had 
there  been  an  equal  supply  of  lake  water.  It  is  to  our  mind  fearful  to 
contemplate  the  results  that  would  have  occurred,  had  not  the  city  gen« 
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erally,  the  present  season,  been  well  supplied  with  pure  water  from  our 
fine  hydraulic  works. 

The  genuine,  unmixed  cases  of  cholera,  have,  throughout  its  prevalence, 
presented  the  usual  symptoms  and  characteristics  of  the  disease,  some  of 
them  running  their  course  in  a  very  few  horns.  We  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  testing  the  principle  of  treatment  as  detailed  in  a  former 
article  in  this  Journal,  and  have  seen  no  reason  for  materially  modifying 
the  views  there  presented.  We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  the  very 
general  curability  of  the  disease,  if  seasonably  and  properly  treated  — 
indeed,  if  called  to  a  case  before  the  system  is  exhausted  by  profuse  dis- 
charges, and  before  the  blue  stage  is  fully  set  in,  we  have  nearly  as  much, 
confidence  in  arresting  the  disease,  as  we  have  in  breaking  up  one  of  our 
western  miasmatic  fevers,  and  every  enlightened  and  experienced  western 
physician  will  understand  how  strong  this  confidence  is.  Still  it  must  be 
confessed  that  occasionally  a  case  is  met  with — perhaps  one  in  fifty— so 
violent  in  its  character  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  as  to  cany  the  victim 
beyond  relief  before  time  is  given  to  put  forth  efficient  action.  The 
cases,  however,  which  resist  vigorous  and  persistent  treatment  applied  to 
the  earliest  symptoms,  are  so  exceedingly  rare  as  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  invalidate  the  general  rule. 

The  mingling  of  different  types  of  diseases  in  the  same  subject  is  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  medical  writers.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, little  said  of  the  minorling  of  the  cholera  element  with  other  forms 
of  the  disease  such  as  fevers,  dysentery,  <fcc. ;  and  yet  such  mingling  ex- 
ists. It  has  been  more  evident  with  us  this  season  than  we  have  ever 
before  observed.  Many  of  the  cases  of  cholera  have  presented  an  inter- 
mittent type,— and  nearly  all  the  cases  of  periodical-fever  have  presented  a 
/  tendency  to  watery  diarrhoea,  or  laterly  to  dysenteric  discharges — or  to> 
a  combination  of  serous  and  bloody  discharges.  In  many  cases  the  suc- 
cession of  symptoms  has  been  as  follows:  Eirst  a  profuse,  painless,  se- 
rous diarrhoea  occurs ;  on  this  being  checked  a  feverish  development  suc- 
ceeds of  an  intermitting  form,  the  diarrhoea  returning  often  with  severity 
during  the  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  If  the  disease  is  only  partially 
controlled,  and  especially  if  stimulating  articles,  such  as  capsicum  and 
brandy  be  used,  great  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  occurs,  marked 
by  red  tongue,  quickened  pulse,  severe  pain  and  bloody  and  mucous  dis-» 
/  charges.  The^e  are  put  up  in  many  of  the  shops  and  recommended  by 
some  physicians,  various  "  Cholera  Mixtures,"  such  as  as  tinct.  opium 
camphor,  capsicum,  ginger,  spts.  of  ammonia,  &c.     These  compounds, 
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taken  as  they  often  are  in  brandy,  frequently,  it  is  true,  temporarily  check 
the  discharges,  but  as  frequently  in  their  after  consequences  are  prolific 
sources  of  mischief,  producing  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation  just  re" 
(  ferred  to.  As  a  paliative  (and  all  these  articles  are  usually  but  paliativesj) 
simple  laudanum,  or  laudanum  and  spts.  of  camphor  are  mtick  safjr  do- 
mestic remedies  to  be  used  before  a  physician  can  be  obtained,  than  those 
stimulating  articles. 

In  the  proper  treatment  of  these  complicated  cases  described  above 
after  an  impression  has  been  made  with  opiates  and  mercurials,  quinine, 
combined  with  opiates,  in  antiperiodic  doses^is  demanded.  The  quinine 
should  be  given  early  and  freely- — from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  with 
from  four  to  eight  grains  of  opium,  or  its  equivalent  in  morphine,  should 
be  given  in  from  three  to  six  doses  during  the  first  intermission  or  remis- 
sion of  the  symptoms.  Indeed,  these  doses  generally  operate  favorably 
upon  the  immediate  symptoms,  and  few  cases  are  safe  from  the  return  of 
serious  symptoms,  often  of  a  cholera  character,  where  the  quinine  is  not 
used.  It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  where  it  is  applicable,  and  with  it  and 
calomel  and  opium  properly  managed,  these  cases  almost  universally,  and 
for  the  most  part  speedily  recover. 

The  complications  of  cholera  with  periodical  fevers  and  dysenteries 
are  not  the  only  ones  which  exist.  Cholera  symptoms  are  liable  to  occur 
during  the  progress  of  other  diseases. 

For  example,  a  young  man  under  our  care  in  St.  James  Hospital,  la- 
boring under  typhoid  fever,  during  which  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the 
intestines,  particularly  the  last  two,  had  I  een  quite  seriously  affected,  but 
from  which  he  was  apparently  slowly  recovering,  was  seized  with  profuse 
rice-water  discharges  from  the  bowels,  from  which  he  sunk,  blue  and  ex- 
hausted, and  died  in  t ■•  o  or  three  horns. 

The  treatment  of  the  cholera  by  different  practitioners  has  by  no  means 
been  uniform,  and  the  success  has  been  various.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion or  information  extends,  but  few  decided  cases  have  leea  entrus- 
ted to  the  Homoeopathists,  and  these  have  uniformly  resulted  unfavorably. 
One  Homoeopathic  physician,  who,  sometime  before,  had  presented  boxes 
of  medicines  particularly  intended  for  cholera,  to  the  editors  of  some  of 
•>ur  papers,  as  we  learned  through  their  columns,  though  his  case  was  not 
T  rapid,  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.  Laterly,  some  of  the  Homoeopathista, 
at  least,  do  not  trust  to  their  infinitesimals.  We  were  shown,  not  long 
since,  some  "  pellets"  quite  as  large  as  bird  shot,  which  had  been  left  for 
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a  patient  with  diarrhoea,  by  a  Homoeopathic  practitioner,  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  two  every  ten  minutes,  and  which  were  so  largely  composed 
of  camphor  as  to  send  forth  an  odor  almost  as  strong  as  a  mass  of  that 
substance,  and  to  taste  about  as  pucgently  when  placed  upon  the  tongue1. 
Infinitesimals  may  serve  to  amuse  nervous  men  and  women,  with  their 
nervous  complainings,  and,  indeed,  may  answer  a  purpose  in  managing- 
many  diseases  which  will  get  well  of  themselves,  but  they  never  used  to 
answer  for  the  decided  miasmatic  fevers  of  Michigan,  and  they  will  not 
do  for  the  cholera  in  Chicago.  We  are  glad  to  see  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  the  credulity  of  the  people  can  not  go. 

In  a  future  number  of  the  Journal,  we  intend  to  give  an  abstract  of  a 
metereological  record,  kept  at  Chicago,  and  trace  the  connection  of  the 
weather  with  the  prevalence  of  disease  during  the  season.         A.  B.  P 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  cholera  has  continued  to  di- 
minish in  the  city,  until  at  the  present  time  (Aug.  21st),  it  may  be  said  to 
have  quite  disappeared — we  hope  not  to  return  this  seasou  at  least.  For 
the  last  two  weeks  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  have  occurred,  and  those 
principally  among  emigrants  brought  in  upon  the  railroads  from  the  east, 
Even  a  disposition  to  watery  diarrhoea  is  seldom  now  met  with,  and  dy- 
senteries and  fevers  are  not  numerous  or  severe.  We  have  great  pleasure 
in  recording,  that  on  the  whole,  the  health  of  the  city  is  as  good  as  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  A.  B.  P. 


Highy  c&  Dickinson, 

Of  Detroit,  keep  the  largest  and  best  supply  of  surgical  instrument* 
to  be  found  in  that  city.  In  looking  at  his  stock  shortly  since,  we; 
noticed  not  only  complete  sets  of  Dentists  instruments,  eye  cases,  pocket, 
surgical  cases,  Lalemand's  porte-caustiques,  tonsil  instruments,  etc.  etc.. 
but  a  great  number  of  xerj  handsome  obstetrical,  amputating,  and  tre- 
phining cases.  The  amputating  cases  contain  instruments  both  for  the 
circular  and  for  the  flap  operations,  large  and  small.  There  is  besides  a 
full  assortment  of  specula,  pessaries,  catheters,  stomach  pumps,  etc.,  etc. 

To  our  friends  who  inquire  of  us  from  time  to  time,  where  they  can 
order  these  things,  we  would  say  that  they  can  suit  themselves  there 
better  than  at  any  other  place  in  Detroit,  as  we  know  from  personal  ob- 
servation, having  made  a  pretty  general  examination  of  the  places  where 
instruments  are  sold  in  that  city.  E.  A. 
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Obituary. 

The  students  and  graduates  of  Michigan  University  will  be  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  G.  X.  King,  M.  D.,  formerly  a  classmate  with  many 
of  them  in  the  Medical  Department.  The  following  notice  of  his  death 
is  from  the  Republican  Era,  N.  Y.  Dr.  King  when  a  student  in  Mich- 
igan University,  won  the  esteem  both  of  his  classmates  and  of  his  instruc- 
tors, and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  must  contemplate  the  blasting  of  his 
promise  of  usefulness  to  the  world. 

At  a  meeting  of  Western  Union  Lodge  No.  147,  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  held  at  their  Lodge  room  in  Belfast,  July  20th,  1854,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  call 
from  earthly  labor,  our  worthy  brother  George  2s".  King,  M.  D.,  of  this 
Lod^e,  it  is  meet  and  proper  that  we,  his  brethren,  should  render  to  his 
memory  this  tribute  of  love  and  esteem ;  be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  cherish  the  recollection  of  our  deceased  brother, 
we  sincerely  deplore  his  loss  to  the  fraternity,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
friends ;  that  our  brother  the  short  time  he  has  been  with  us  has  exempli- 
fied the  principles  of  our  fraternity,  by  his  upright,  kind  and  consistent  con- 
duel,  and  by  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  that  we  have  great  cause 
to  deplore  the  loss  to  the  fraternity  of  so  estimable  a  member. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  parents  and  relatives  of  our 
deceased  brother,  ami  tender  them  our  condolence  and  trust  that  that 
strength  which  coineth  from  above  will  be  vouchsafed  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  expression  of  the  regard  which  this  Lodge  feels 
for  our  deceased  brother,  that  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning,  and 
cause  our  Lodge  Room  to  be  clothed  in  mourning. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  parents 
of  our  late  brother. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  cause  these  resolutions  to  be  published  in 
the  Masonic  Union,  Republican.  Era  and  Angelica  Reporter,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Medical  College,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan; 
the  President  of  the  Medical  College,  at  Castleton,  Vermont:  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Allegany  County  Medical  Societv. 

H.  HUGHES,  ) 

C.  M.  CRANDALL,    [    Committee. 
J.  D.  NORTON.  ) 

II.  Hughes,  SecY. 


Evansyille  Medical  Journal. 
Thia  is  a  new  and  excellent  .piavi.  rly  published  at  Evansvffle  Indiana, 
Hind  editited  by  W.  H.  Byford,  M.  1).,  Prof,  of  Theory  an  1  Practice*  and 
If.  ]  M.  ]).,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in   the  Evanaville  Medical  College. 

It  deserve?,  and  doubtless  will  g  ■■!  support. 
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Cholera  in  Detroit. 
This  disease  has  nearly  left  the  city.  We  intended  to  present  a  full 
view  of  its  present  visitation  in  the  present  number,  but  the  difficulty 
of  analyzing  in  haste  the  conflicting  accounts,  and  confused  descriptions 
which  reached  us,  has  delayed  the  matter.  We  have,  however,  the  prom- 
ise of  a  careful  account  of  it  for  the  next  number,  to  be  drawn  up  by  one 
of  the  physicians  on  the  ground.  The  physicians  of  Detroit  have  acquit- 
ted themselves,  in  dealing  with  this  season's  cholera,  with  great  credit  both 
to  themselves  and  to  the  profession. 


Farmers'  Companion. 
We  cannot  forbear  speaking  of  this  splendid  Agricultural  Monthly.  It 
contains  an  amount  of  scientific  information,  (besides  the  practical  instruc- 
tions of  agriculture,)  which  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  paper 
(50  cents  per  annum.)  What  we  particlarly  notice  is  the  chemical  infor- 
mation contained  in  it;  the  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
physiological  facts  wmich  a  scientific  examination  of  the  relation  of  veget- 
able productions  to  animals  and  men  develops.  Such  a  journal  occupies 
the  right  position,  and  not  only  elevates  the  agricultural  profession,  but 
develops  truths  which  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the  medical  world. 


Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 
College,  Philadelphia, 

This  Institution  commences  its  session  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  con- 
tinues until  March  1st.  The  department  has  been  in  a  measure  re-organ- 
ized and  improved,  and  offers  new  inducements  to  students. 


Eighth  Annual  Announcement  of  Lectures  of  Starling  Medical  College, 
Cohirahus,  Ohio. 

The  lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Octobe 

18th,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.     This  college  has  been  re-organized 

and  improved,  and  the  announcement  presents  a  handsome  and  inviting 

•appearance.     For  par)-  culars  see  advertisement  on  the  cover. 


A nnval  Announcement  of  Jefferson  Medical   College  of  Philadelphia- 
This  institution   opens  its  session  on  the  9th  of  October.     The  high 
reputation  of  its  faculty  is  such,  that  they  need  no  eulogy.     Its  prosy  . 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
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Montreal  Medical  Chronicle. 
We  have  just  received  this  exchange  for  the  first  time,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  continue  to  do  so.  Not  having  been  able  to  hear  from  it  for  a 
long  time,  we  feared  it  had  gone  out  of  existence,  but  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  it  is  alive  and  full  of  interesting  matter.  It  is  published  at  Montreal 
C.  E.,  and  contains  forty  pages  monthly.  Edited  by  Wni.  Wright,  M 
D.,  &  D.  C.  Mac  Callum,  M.  D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  University — A  nezo  Professor.- — Mr.  Henry  S.  Frieze,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  is 
expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  the  first  of  October  next.  Mr.  Frieze 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  R.  L,  in  1841,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class;  since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  with  uncommon  zeal  and  success. 

He  takes  the  position  which  Professor  Haven  has  filled,  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  classics  in  Rhetoric  and  History,  formerly  in  charge  of 
Professor  Wiiedon. 

The  improvements  connected  with  the  University  are  rapidly  progress- 
ing. The  dome  of  the  Observatory  has  been  finished,  and  that  structure 
is  now  completed  externally.  It  wants  now  but  the  finishing  of  the. 
interior.  The  astronomical  clock  has  arrived— the  other  instruments  are 
not  yet  quite  completed. 

Dr.  Brunnow  the  newly  appointed  Prof,  in  Astronomy  and  director 
of  the  Observatory,  has  also  reached  Ann  Arbor,  and  is  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  work,  and  making  the  needful  arrangements. 

The  next  term  of  this  noble  Institution  will  open  with  a  more  valua- 
ble corps  of  Instructors  and  more  extensive  facilities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge in  all  its  various  branches,  than  it  has  ever  bef  re  possessed  during 
any  period  of  its  history.  It  is  a  College  of  whick  Michigan  may  justly 
be  proud. — Detroit  Eoening  Tribune. 

Dr.  Brunnow,  the  celebrated  Prussian  astronomer,  mentioned  in  the 

above  article,  is  the  well  known  author  of  "  Tables  of  the  Asteroids,"  and 

other  works  which  are  used  by  astronomers  throughout  the  world.     In 

his  personal  appearance  he  is  of  medium  height,  has  a  large,  massive 

head,  and  is  full  of  a  peculiar  style  of  strong  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

He  spent  a  week  or  two  while  on  his   way  hero,  in  examining  the 

Cambridge  Observatory,  and  expresses  his  determination  to  make  the 

one  under  his  caro  excel  that.     His  accession  to  the  University  corps  i» 

considered  a  most  fortunate  acquisition. 
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Art.  I. —  The   Cholera  of  1854,  in  Detroit.     By  Z.  Pitcher,  M.D. 

This  disease,  wherever  it  may  appear,  and  under  whatever  aspect  it 
may  be  studied,  will  always  engross  the  professional  mind,  until  the 
doubts  which  now  envelop  its  etiology  shall  be  dissolved,  and  some 
principles  established  in  relation  to  its  pathology  on  which  a  rational 
mode  of  treatment  can  be  based.  Till  then,  the  antecedents  to  its  ap- 
proach, its  aspect  on  first  manifesting  itself,  its  association  with  other 
forms  of  disease,  its  absorption  into  itself  (as  now)  of  its  Typhoid  prede- 
cessors, and  its  final  immersion  into  Dysentery  and  an  asthenic  form  of 
Fever,  will  always  form  interesting  themes  of  study  to  the  student  and 
profitable  subjects  of  contemplation  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

In  these  relations  I  propose  very  briefly  to  consider  the  Cholera 
of  1854. 

As  in  1849,  so  in  1854,  the  advent  of  Cholera  was  foreshadowed  by 
an  asthenic  state  of  disease,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  generic  charac- 
ter, and  immediately  preceded  by  cases  of  Fever  remarkable  for  their 
rapid  tendency  to  collapse  and  to  put  on  the  habiliments  of  cholera,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  diarrhoea.  Such  cases  of  fever  occurred  early  in 
May,  after  a  few  days  of  unusually  hot  weather. 

The  first  case  of  Cholera  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  originated  a 
little  below  May's  Creek,  just  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  was  brought  to 
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St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  treatment  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  subject  of 
tins  attack  was  a  laboring  man,  who  had  had  at  different  times,  violent 
paroxysms  of  Intermittent  Fever.  At  first,  he  supposed  it  to  be  only  a 
recurrence  of  one  of  his  febrile  paroxysms,  as  he  felt  all  the  usual  pre- 
monitory signs  of  such  an  accession.  The  sickness  of  the  stomach  which 
he  ordinarily  suffered  from  at  the  close  of  the  cold  stage  of  his  fever,  soon 
became  severe  and  was  followed  by  an  exhausting  diarrhoea.  When  he 
reached  the  Hospital,  he  was  cold,  very  livid,  and  a  good  deal  cramped. 
The  remedies  applied  relieved  most  of  the  symptoms,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely stop  the  diarrhoea  or  produce  a  genial  reaction.  On  the  second  day, 
he  supposed  himself  better,  but  did  not  get  warm.  On  the  third,  true 
to  the  type  of  his  intermittent,  the  algor  increased  and  was  followed  by 
hopeless  colapse  and  death. 

A  week  elapsed  before  another  case  occurred.  It  happened  as  follows : 
An  Irishman  who  had  wintered  on  Drummond  Island,  Lake  Huron,  ar- 
rived by  steamer  from  that  place  on  the  26th  and  put  up  near  the  depot 
of  the  Central  Rail  Road.  During  the  night  he  was  attacked  with 
Cholera.  By  morning  he  had  already  reached  that  stage  of  the  disease 
when  the  spasms  spontaneously  cease  and  was  cold  and  pulseless  at  the 
wrist,  but  not  somnolent,  or  as  deeply  asphyxiated  as  the  temperature 
would  indicate.  This  man  lingered  six  days,  had  green  and  acid  eruc- 
tations, and  finally  died  of  duodenal  irritation  and  symptoms  indicative 
of  retained  urea,  without  ever  having  regained  his  natural  temperature. 

The  same  night,  a  Mrs.  F — n,  advanced  eight  months  in  her  period  of 
gestation  was  attacked,  in  nearly  the  same  locality.  The  symptoms  of 
Cholera  were  checked  early  in  the  morning.  No  movement  of  the  foetus 
was  noticed  after  the  attack.  An  imperfect  reaction  came  on  and  a 
Typhoid  Form  of  Puerperal  Fever  ensued  which  lasted  five  days,  when 
she  was  delivered  of  a  foetus  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  sank  into  a 
state  of  stupor  and  died. 

Early  in  June  the  attention  of  the  city  government  was  called  to  tins 
subject  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  death,  reported  as  cholera,  on 
Atwater  Street,  near  the  Hydraulic  Tower.  From  inquiries  made  of 
other  practitioners,  I  learn  that  cholera  had  already  acquired  domicil  in 
the  4th  and  7th  wards  of  the  city,  among  the  newly-arrived  immigrauu-. 
particularly  from  Holland,  where  it  held  such  a  relation  to  Typhus  or 
Ship-Fever,  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  m  a  given  case,  which 
of  the  morbid  elements  held  the  predominance.     By  the  middle  M  this 
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month  the  epidemic  influence  of  cholera  was  fully  established.  From  this 
time  to  the  first  of  August  there  was  no  appreciable  mitigation  of  its 
force.  Its  decline  was  then  almost  daily  perceptible  till  the  25th  when 
we  supposed  it  had  left  the  city.  Suddenly  it  broke  out  on  Randolph, 
on  Catherine  and  on  Russell  Streets  with  its  characteristic  virulence,  then 
gradually  retreated  from  the  place,  selecting  its  last  victims  from  Con- 
gress and  Clinton  Streets,  on  the  12th  of  September.  During  the  time 
of  its  continuance  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
and  its  environs  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  not  however  by 
cholera  alone. 

The  rigor  of  the  past  winter  caused  our  annual  arrivals  of  Trphus 
Fever,  which  have  taken  place  every  year  since  the  famine  in  Ireland,  to 
be  postponed  to  a  later  period  than  usual,  so  that  tbfe  element,  as  before 
remarked,  augmented  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  in  crowded  apart- 
ments, cases  of  Cholera  from  cases  of  Typhus,  when  seen  only  in  their 
advanced  stages. 

Among  the  arrivals  from  Europe,  there  was  one  man  who  reached 
this  place  late  in  the  winter.  As  his  case  shows,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  his  fellow  passengers,  how  the  types  of  disease  become  blended 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  meteoration,  I  will  describe  it 
briefly.  On  the  voyage  out,  about  seventy  of  his  fellow  passengers  had 
died  of  a  disease  which,  according  to  the  newspapers,  resembled  both 
Cholera  and  Typhus  Fever.  It  Avas  attended  by  intense  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  violent  cramps  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  to  which  would 
succeed  nausea  and  collapse,  without  diarrhoea.  During  the  summer, 
but  in  a  milder  form,  I  have  met  with  many  analogous  cases.  The  man 
himself  was  unwell  when  he  left  quarantine  at  'New  York.  On  arriving 
here  he  was  very  ill  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Hospital.  The 
pains  in  his  case  were  relieved  by  discharges  of  blood  resembling  prune 
juice,  and  large  in  quantity.  His  skin  was  cold  and  livid  but  not  sodden 
as  in  cholera  and  his  pulse  feeble  but  not  remarkably  frequent.  Under 
the  endermic  use  of  capsicum  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  internal 
use,  in  small  doses,  of  Quinine,  Dover  Powder,  and  Hydrag.  cum  creta, 
this  man  recovered. 

By  the  20th  of  June  we  had  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever  approximating 
Cholera,  and  cases  of  Cholera,  which,  after  the  establishment  of  reaction, 
so  closely  simulated  Typhus  Fever,  that  a  person  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  both,  could  not  guess  what  had  been  the  antecedent  of  either.     Here 
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let  me  remark  that  I  make  a  distinction,  which  to  my  mind  is  clear, 
between  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fevers. 

My  post-mortem  examinations  this  month  (June)  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  Cholera  subjects.  The  exceptions  were  those  who  died  of  Typ- 
hoid Fever.  In  the  hurry  with  which  such  things  had  to  be  done  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  there  were  of  course  no  injections  made 
preparatory  to  the  dissections,  but  from  the  color  of  the  intestinal  sur- 
faces, it  was  evident  that  the  engorgements  were  venous.  The  greatest 
degree  of  vascular  turgescence  was  found  in  the  stomach,  near  the  pyloric 
orifice,  in  the  duodenum  and  colon.  On  the  peritoneal  surface  it  was 
most  conspicuous  in  the  ilium.  Between  these  two  classes  of  subjects,  I 
found,  on  post-mortem  examination,  a  surprising  analogy,  when  death 
had  taken  place  whilst  they  were  comparatively  recent. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  I  noticed  a  phenomenon  new  to  me  in  the 
history  of  Cholera  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  that  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  from  the  violence  of  the  duodenal  irritation  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  the  eructation  of  a  material  resembling  a  mixture 
of  verdeoris  and  water,  we  would  have  in  its  stead,  as  decided  a  black 
vomit  as  occurs  in  Yellow  Fever,  with  dejections  of  a  similar  color.  The 
mucous  membrane  in  these  cases  was  studded  with  ecchemosed  points 
about  the  pylorus  and  along  the  colon. 

From  the  10th  of  July  to  the  20th  of  August,  the  Cholera  became  the 
predominant  disease.  Many  who  escaped  an  attack  of  it  complained  of 
loss  of  appetite  and  an  epigastric  uneasiness,  indicative  of  incipient 
duodenitis,  which  made  the  alterative  effect  of  the  Pillulae  Hydrarg.  an 
indispensable  necessity.  Exposure  to  the  sun  in  this  condition,  produced 
a  violent  train  of  symptoms  called  "coup  de  soliel." 

Children  during  the  whole  of  this  period  were  liable  to  an  aggravated 
form  of  Cholera  Infantum,  and  would  die  with  algid  extremities  and  hot 
head,  long  before  the  secondary  cerebral  effects  of  that  disease,  as  it 
ordinarily  appears  could  manifest  themselves. 

I  saw  no  class  to  whom  attacks  of  Cholera  were  so  appalling  as  to 
pregnant  females.  Seven  out  of  ten  cases  of  this  kind  which  came  under 
my  observation,  terminated  fatally.  The  symptoms  were  nearly  the  same 
in  all,  yet  differing  a  good  deal,  both  from  the  consecutive  fever  of 
Cholera  and  uncomplicated  Puerperal  Fever.  With  one  exception,  there 
was  neither  the  excessive  blueness  of  Cholera,  the  abdominal  tenderness, 
nor  the  asphyxia  of  Cholera  or  metro-peritonitis.     But,  instead  of  these, 
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some  would  expire  with  the  calor  mordax,  and  all  with  the  ghastly  aspect 
df  Typhoid  Fever,  when  ulceration  has  taken  place  in  the  plates  of  the 
ilium.  Those  who  arrived  at  the  full  time,  as  a  general  rule  did  well 
unless,  as  happened  in  some  cases,  the  puerperal  form  of  Dysentery  set 
in.  The  Cholera  this  year  has  not  been  associated  with  so  malignant  a 
form  of  Dysentery  as  it  was  in  1849  and  1851.  Neither  has  it  been  ac- 
companied by  as  many  manifestations  of  erysipelatous  action  as  it  was 
then. 

Two  cases  of  complication  from  the  development  of  Erysipelas,  one  in 
a  patient  with  Cholera  and  the  other  with  Typhoid  Fever,  afforded  such, 
striking  illustration  of  the  unity  of  febrile  affections  or  of  the  pervading 
and  controling  influence  of  an  epidemic  force,  capable  of  melting  and 
producing  homogenity  out  of  opposing  and  antagonistic  elements,  as  we 
may  choose  to  infer  from  the  facts,  that  I  give  their  history  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Trouvrage,  a  patient  in  the  blue  stage  of  Cholera,  and  Nelsinger,  with 
Tj^phoid  Fever,  were  admitted  to  the  same  ward  and  occupied  contigu- 
ous beds  in  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  on  the  first  of  August.  The  latter, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms,  had  acute  and  painful  swelling  of 
the  parotid  glands.  Trouvrage  became  convalescent  in  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  Nelsinger  also'  improved  till  the  1 5th  of  the 
month,  when  unquestionable  erysipelas  showed  itself  in  the  parotid  glands 
of  both  of  them,  followed  by  extensive  suppuration. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  when  speaking  of  the  "  black  vomit,''  that 
patients  recovering  from  that  condition  in  which  this  phenomenon  ap- 
peared, expectorated  a  substance  resembling  a  mixture  of  lamp  black  and 
molasses.  Those  recovering  from  a  less  profound  state  of  asphyxia  often 
found  relief  from  the  stricture  in  the  chest,  which  is  usually  an  attendant 
upon  that  condition,  by  the  excretion  of  a  bloody  sputa. 

When  the  presence  of  Cholera  in  Detroit  became  a  matter  of  pubjic 
notoriety,  the  sanatary  police  of  the  city  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
although  its  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  *pure  water 
and  have  adopted  a  system  of  sewers  sufficiently  extensive  to  carry  off 
the  surface  water  of  the  districts  through  which  they  extend.  Nuisances 
existed  in  almost  every  direction,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  their 
abatement. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  relative  purity  of  the  Detroit  Kiver  Water,  and  the 
water  used  in  other  cities,  see  the  Analysis  of  Professor  Douglass,  as  published 
by  the  Water  Commissioners. 
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A  conference  took  place  been  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  and  the  Members  of  the  Detroit  Medical  Society  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  their  removal.  A  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Health  were  instructed  to  collect  and  publish  daily  the  mortuary 
statistics  of  the  city,  so  long  as  the  Cholera  should  continue  as  an  epi- 
demic. 

From  the  daily  reports  of  the  city  sexton  and  the  information  ob- 
tained of  the  sextons  of  Elmwood  Cemetery,  Mount  Elliott,  and  the 
Jews'  burying  ground,  it. appears  that  the  number  of  interments  for  June. 
July,  and  August,  were  as  follows : 

In  June 210 

In  July    ......  781 

In  August 456 

Total     .     .     .     .1447 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  any  one  day,  occurred  on  the  2  3rd 
of  June  and  amounted  to  forty-one — equal  to  one  out  of  each  thousand 
of  inhabitants,  as  Detroit,  by  computation,  contains  a  population  of  forty 
thousand  souls. 

This  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths  is  believed  to  be  entirely  re- 
liable. The  proportion  of  deaths  from  Cholera  can  only  be  got  at  by 
approximation.  It  would  be  entirely  safe  to  say  that  not  over  one 
thousand  out  of  the  whole  number  died  of  Cholera,  making  an  average 
for  the  time  included  in  this  statement  of  about  fifteen  a  day.  The  eari- 
lier  cases  of  Cholera  in  the  epidemic  of  1854  seemed  to  be  traceable  t(- 
t\v3  influence  of  local  causes,  such  as  stagnant  water,  overflowing  vaults. 
heaps  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  the  use  of  surface 
water  drawn  from  superficial  wells  in  parte  of  the  city  to  which  our 
hydraulic  system  has  not  yet  been  extended;  but  as  the  season  advanced 
special  causation  appeared  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Whether  this  is  in  any 
degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  city  authorities  in  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances,  or  that  of  the  Water  Commissioners  in  extending  free 
hydrants  to  the  destitute  parts  of  the  city,  involves  in  its  decision  a 
question  we  have  not  now  time  to  discuss,  viz.,  the  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  zymosis,  or  the  theory  of  fermentation,  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  disease,  either  in  the  increase  of  the  morbid  elements,  in  the 
pereon  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  atmosphere  by  which  he  may  be  sur- 
rounded 
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So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  the  stronger  emotions,  as  grief 
and  fear,  have  been  the  most  active  agents  in  exciting  to  attacks  of 
Cholera :  next  to  these,  such  physical  ones  as  tended  to  prostrate  or  para- 
lyze the  nerves  of  organic  life.  Beyond  these,  I  profess  to  know  but  lit- 
tle of  the  causes  of  Cholera. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  relations  which  epi- 
demics hold  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  I  annex  to  thi^ 
report  an  abstract  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield's  meteorological  record,  show- 
ing the  thermometric  changes  and  the  state  of  the  rain  gauge  from  the 
first  of  May,  to  the  end  of  August,  1854. 

If  this  paper  should  attract  the  notice  of  any  one  not  familiar  with  the 
topography  of  Detroit,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  situated  upon  a 
deposit  of  drift,  which  rises  gradually  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  rbove  the  surface  of  the  river. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  Cholera,  but 
having  become  convinced  that  much  of  the  treatment  adopted  (an  error 
in  which  I  have  participated)  is  too  heroic,  I  will  present  an  outline  of 
the  plan  of  treatment  pursued  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital — a  plan  which  has 
been  eminently  successful,  and  by  which  a  large  per  centage  of  those  re- 
ceived in  the  blue  stage  have  been  restored. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  to  administer  an  emetic  prepared  by 
dissolving  Chloride  of  sodium  in  an  infusion  of  Piper  nigrum.  As  soon 
as  the  operation  is  over,  the  patient  takes  from  X.  to  XX.  grains  of  tjbe 
Chloride  of  Hydrargyrum. 

Then  the  following  mixture  is  given  in  5i.  doses,  every  fifteen  minutes, 
half  hour,  or  hour,  as  may  be  expedient,  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  the 
evacuations,  until  they  are  checked. 

IJ;  Syrup  Rhei  Aromatic         .  §i. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia  (liquid)  §i. 

Opiated  Tincture  of  Camphor  ?i. 
M. 

So  long  as  the  tongue  is  cold  and  flabby,  they  drink  hot  mint  tea  with 
brandy,  after  that,  the  temperature  of  the  drinks  may  be  changed. 

The  external  agents  used  are  dry  cups  over  the  epigastric  and  right 
hypochondriac  regions,  sinapisms,  dry  heat,  and  frictions  with  the  dry 
warm  hand  over  the  seat  of  the  spasms,  when  the  extremities  are  cramped. 
This  is  to  be  departed  from  in  individual  cases  as  the  symptoms  and 
idiosynracies  require. 

Detroit,  September  16,  1854. 
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Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Record  of  Rev.   Geo.  Duffield,  of 
Detroit,  for  the  month  of  May,  1854. 


Open 

i 

Air. 

Thermometer. 

Melted  Rain  and  Snow. 

Date. 

7  a.  ar. 

2  P.  M. 

9  P.M. 

Mean. 

Hour  Began. 

Hour  Ended. |Amt.  inches 

1 

53 

68 

55 

58.6   j 

2 

49 

51 

42 

47.3 

0.215 

3 

49 

60 

46 

48.6 

4 

54 

66 

56 

58.6 

5 

44 

56 

40 

46.6 

6 

42 

50 

34 

42 

7 

40 

50 

42 

44 

8 

44 

69 

49 

51.6 

9 

54 

68 

62 

62 

io  ; 

62 

62 

50 

58 

0.326 

li 

60 

70 

56 

62 

0.120 

12 

62 

72 

62 

65.3 

13 

70 

70 

74 

74 

0.020 

14 

68 

75 

62 

68.3 

0.810 

15 

66 

75 

60 

67 

16 

54 

6S 

60 

61.3 

17 
18 

62 
56 

70 
53 

57 
1      50 

63 
53 

0.912 
0.068 

19 

55 

58 

50 

54.3 

0.192 

20 
21 

56 
54 

65 
62 

52 

47 

57.6 
54.3 

0.015 

22 

56 

61 

52 

56.3 

23 

58 

65 

54 

59 

24 

1      61 

65 

58 

61.3 

2  P.  M. 

0.563 

25 

64 

73 

63 

66.6 

26 

66 

75 

61 

67.3 

27 

64 

77 

62 

67.6 

28 

64 

74 

64 

67.3 

9i  P.  M. 

lofcp.k 

0.041 

64 
61 

74 
67 

64 
56 

67.3 
61.3 

• 

29 
30 

3.282 

31 

52 

61 

48 

53.3 

The  Cholera  of  1854  in  Detroit. 
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Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Record  of  Rev.   Geo.  Duffeld,  of 
Detroit,  for  the  month  of  June,  1854. 


Open 

Air.          1 

Thermometer. 

Rain  and  Melted  Snow. 

Date. 

1 

8  A.M.    | 

2  P.  M. 

9P.M.    1     Mean. 

Hour  Began. 

Hoiir  Ended. 

Amt.   inches 

1 

58 

67 

52 

59 

2 

63 

74 

56 

64.3 

3 

66 

79 

62 

69 

4 

70 

83 

65 

72.3 

5 

73 

84 

70 

75.6 

6 

73 

76 

66 

71.6 

7 

56 

68 

58 

63 

0.675 

8 

62 

66 

56 

61.6 

1.260 

9 

56 

64 

57 

59 

0.025 

10 

61 

68 

58 

62.3 

0.015 

11 

60 

68 

60 

62.6 

0.012 

12 

66 

76 

70 

70.6 

13 

70 

74 

61 

67 

0.003 

14 

70 

77 

66 

71 

0.005 

15 

72 

80 

78 

76.6 

J6 

72 

78 

75 

75 

17 

66 

74 

67 

69 

• 

18 

70 

83 

71 

74.6 

19 

78 

88 

73 

79.G 

20 

80 

90 

76 

82 

21 

22 

'  73 

70 

79 

82 

66 

68 

72.6 
73.3 

5  A.  M. 

0.965 

23 

74 

78 

66 

72.6 

24 

68 

69 

60 

65.6 

25 

68 

78 

68 

71.3 

26 

78 

90 

80 

82.6 

27 

85 

94 

84 

87.6 

28 

82 

88 

65 

78.3 

29 

72     ' 
62 

78 
73 

72 
61 

74 
65.3 

0.110 

30 

3.010 
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Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Record  of  Rev.   Geo.  Duffield,  of 
Detroit,  for  the  month  of  July,  1854. 


Open 

Air. 

Thermometer. 

Rain  and  Melted  Snow. 

Date. 

8  A.  M.  1 

2  P.M.    | 

9  P.  M.  1     Mean.      )  Hour  Began.] 

Hour  Ended. 

Amt.   inches 

1 

68 

<8    1 

66 

70.6 

o 

76 

88 

75 

79.6 

3 

SO 

94 

80 

84.6 

4 

86 

95 

81 

87.6 

5 

6S 

80 

72 

73.3 

6 

80 

87 

72 

79.6 

I 

82 

93 

76 

85.3 

4  P.  M. 

4.30 

0.680 

s 

85 

93 

75 

84.3 

3iP.M. 

0.141 

9 

66 

70 

60 

65.6 

1.923 

10 

68 

76 

65 

69.6 

• 

0.065 

11 

72 

83 

63 

72.6 

12 

60 

63 

57 

61.6 

13 

68 

75 

64 

69 

14 

74 

84 

71 

76.3 

15 

78 

85 

72 

78.3 

16 

S3 

84 

76 

81 

17 

79 

84 

72 

78.3 

0.012 

18 
19 

82 

85 

94 
96 

2.821 

20 

81 

90 

21 

71 

85 

22 

7S 

82 

* 

23 

76 

82 

24 

78 

82 

25 

76 

86 

26 

72 

76 

27 

76 

75 

28 

75 

82 

29 

78 

82 

30 

75 

78 

31 

78 

89 

The  Cholera  q/*1854  in  Detroit. 
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Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Record  of  Rev.  Geo.  Duffiield,  of 
Detroit,  for  the  month  of  August,  1854. 


Open 

Air. 

Thermometer. 

1  7  A.  M.  I 

i 

2  P.M. 

9  P.  M. 

I 

Mean. 

86 

96 

1 

76 

88 

75 

74 

70 

78 

68 

89 

70 

79 

58 

69 

56 

68 

56 

60 

56 

71 

58 

61.6 

62 

76* 

68 

68.6 

72 

81 

73 

75.3 

70 

86 

68 

74.6 

70 

82 

74 

75.3 

72 

82 

63 

72.3 

60 

75 

66 

67 

70 

78 

61 

71.6 

62 

78 

.64 

68 

58 

72 

60 

63.3 

60 

78 

68 

65.3 

58 

82 

70 

70 

68 

87 

70 

78.3 

70 

90 

76 

78.6 

•  74 

94 

73 

80.3 

70 

89 

78 

78.6 

74 

94 

78 

82 

74 

90 

72 

78.6 

74 

90 

72 

78.6 

66 

74 

66 

69.3 

66 

80 

68 

71.3 

66 

90 

78 

78 

79 

96 

75 

83.3 

72 

80 

76 

76 

Rain  and  Melted  Snow. 


Hour  Began.  |Hour  Ended. |Amt.  inches 

0.050 


10  P.  M. 
1  P.M. 


10JP.M. 


0.002 


0.005 

o.ooa 


0.750 


1.383 
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Art.  II. — Researches  on  the  use  of  Veratrine  in  the  treatment  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  particularly  Pneumonia,  Typhoid  Fever  and  acute  artic- 
ular Rheumatism,  dr.,  by  Dr.  Aran.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  A.  Sager,  M.  D. 

In  a  patient  with  acute  articular  Rheumatism,  the  medicine  was  given 
alone  for  twenty-four  hours.  Three  centigrammes  had  been  quite  acci- 
dentally combined,  in  six  pills.  The  physiological  effect  was  of  the  most 
marked  character.  But  what  more  especially  attracted  attention  was  the 
great  diminution  in  frequency  of  pulse,  falling  from  112  to  64,  and  even 
to  48  per  minute. 

In  reading  the  more  recent  researches  on  the  therapeutic  action  of  vera- 
trura  viride,  the  author  learned  that  an  American*  physician,  Dr.  Nor- 
wood, regarded  that  plant  as  a  certain  remedy  against  all  febrile  affec- 
tions, whatever  might  be  their  origin. 

He  immediately  resorted  to  clinical  experiment;  and  from  the  first  sc- 
ries of  observations  our  learned  associate  furnishes  us  with  results  of  his 
investigations  on  veratine  in  pneumonia. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  tested,  we  will  furnish,  here  merely  the  heads  of  his  observations, 
viz: 

1st  Obs. — Double  pneumonia  with  pleuritic  effusion  in  the  right  side. 
Antiphlogislication,  veratrine,  amelioration,  relapse,  cupping  and  visiea- 
tion  of  the  chest,  veratrine  in  large  doses,  rapid  recovery. 

2nd.  Obs. — Pneumonia  of  the  right  side,  treated  by  blood  letting: 
persistence  and  aggravation  from  accidents,  use  of  veratrine ;  rapid  re- 
covery. 

3d  Obs. — Pleuropneumonia  of  the  right  side  in  a  tuberculous  sub- 
ject, treated  exclusively  with  veratrine,  rapid  cure. 

4th  Obs. — Pneumonia  of  the  right  side  in  a  tuberculous  subject  treated 
by  veratrine;  rapid  amelioration,  then  signs  of  relapse;  blister  and  vera- 
trine continued;  cure  of  the  pneumonia;  formation  of  a  tuberculous  cav- 
ity in  the  opposite  side  during  cavalescence. 

5th  Ols. — Pneumonia  of  the  left  side  in  a  female  of  70  years,  treated 
without  success  with  venesection  and  Tart.  Ant  et  Pot;  veratrine  used. 
Patient  cured. 

i>th  Obs. — Capillary  Bronchitis  and  double  pneumonia  in  a  female  of 
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69  years,  the  gravest  complications,  veratrine  used  in  full  doses;  unex- 
pected amelioration,  relapse,  death. 

The  detailed  observations,  furnished  by  the  author  in  reference  to  those 
cases  show. 

1st.  That  in  most  cases,  even  after  the  first  dose,  but  more 
frequently  still,  after  the  second  or  third  dose  of  5  milligrammes,  the 
patient  was  affected  with  nausea,  retching  and  vomiting,  sometimes  with 
hiccough,  seldom  with  alvine  dejections,  and  still  more  rarely  with  a  sen- 
sation of  burning  in  the  esophagus  and  stomach.  These  symptoms,  con- 
tinued as  Jong  as  the  veratrine  was  exhibited  in  sufficient  doses, 

2d.  That  in  each  of  these  six  cases  the  pulse  fell,  in  the  first  24  hours 
of  its  exhibition,  from  24  to  60  beats.  The  rhythm  was  not  at  first  af- 
fected, but  while  it  became  slower,  it  likewise  grew  smaller  and  feeble. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  became  also  vibrating,  dicrotic,  and  very  de- 
pressible,  when  the  slowness  became  extreme,  the  regularity  was  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  the  intermission  of  two  or  three  pulsations. 

3d.  That  from  the  first  to  the  second  day  of  the  treatment,  the  respi- 
rations were  diminished  to  six  per  minute. 

4th.  That  in  every  case  the  depression  of  temperature  was  extreme]}' 
marked,  the  skin,  however  dry  and  burning  at  first,  became  moist,  cool 
and  often  bathed,  in  perspiration. 

To  these  de verified  modes  of  physiological  action,  we  must  add  its 
therapeutic  agency,  viz:  The  cough  was  always  much  diminished,  the 
dyspnoea  entirely  disappeared,  aud  the  expectoration  becoming  much 
more  easy,  lost  also  much  of  its  characteristic  rusty  hue.  The  physical 
signs  were,  however,  less  influenced  by  the  medication  than  the  general 
symptoms  enumerated.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Aran,  in  consideration  of  its 
violent  action,  thinks  it  should  only  be  used  in  cases  of  great  gravity  and 
complication.  It  should  be  cautiously  employed  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  the  indications  for  its  employment  clearly  made  out  before  it 
should  be  admitted  into  the  list  of  therapeutic  articles. 

In  a  second  memoir,  the  author  treats  especially  of  its  use  in  acute  ar- 
ticular rheumatism. 

From  the  considerations  which  he  adduces  on  this  subject,  it  results 
that  veratrine  is  not  a  remedy  of  great  utility  in  arthritic  affections,  and 
especially  that  it  exerts  but  little  influence  over  the  pain  which  accompa- 
nies the  disease. 

He  has  observed  that  while  in  this  disease  as  in  pneumonia,  nausea, 
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vomiting  and  hiccough  occur;  the  depression  of  temperature  and  of  the 
pulse  was  much  less  marked.  He  exhibits  in  conclusion  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  of  8  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  with,  veratrine.  In 
two  cases  of  very  acute  disease,  it  completely  failed ;  in  four  cases,  a  cure 
was  rapidly  effected,  and  in  two  similar  cases  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue it,  because  of  the  perfect  intolerance  of  the  remedy.  He  infers 
therefore  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  first  rank  as  a  therepeutic  agent  in 
this  disease ;  that  it  should  not  be  relied  on  as  a  general  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  thinks  it  more  especially  indicated  in  cases  with  endocardial 
or  pericardial  complication. — From  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris. 


Art.  III. — Auscultation  and  Percussion..  By  Dr.  Joseph  Skoda  (of 
Vienna,)  translated  from  the  fourth  Edition  by  W.  0.  Markham,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Physician  to  St  Mary's  Hospital.  Published  by  Lindsay 
&  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  1824. 

The  most  beautiful  characteristic  in  this  work,  is  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  with  which  Dr.  Skoda  reduces  the  bruits,  rales,  mur- 
murs, and  countless  other  sounds  with  most  ridiculous  names,  which  au- 
thors treat  of,  to  their  simplest  elements.  Many  of  our  medical  writers 
betray  the  most  ridiculous  ignorance  respecting  the  laws  of  optics,  acous- 
tics, pneumatics  and  hydraulics ;  hence  they  are  constantly  riding  off  full 
gallop  on  some  sophism  in  mechanics,  or  else  trample  in  blundering  heed- 
lessness over  all  kinds  of  laws  in  natural  philosophy.  So  does  not  Dr. 
Skoda.  Without  complexity  and  without  confusion,  he  gives  to  simple 
mechanical  principles  their  due  importance  and  nothing  more.  He  sweeps 
out  of  the  way  a  host  of  uncouth  terms,  such  as,  "  liver  sounds,  spleen 
sounds,  bruit  de  Diable,  etc.,  etc.,"  and  first  tracing  the  causes  of  the  va- 
riations in  sounds,  founds  upon  these  causes,  a  remarkably  simple  and 
beautiful  nomenclature.  We  do  not  indorse  all  his  opinions,  nor  quite 
like  all  his  terms,  but  both  his  nomenclature  and  his  positions  have  this 
beauty;  they  are  laid  down  with  such  clear  relations  to  matters  of  fact, 
that  if  they  are  true,  they  may  be  proved  by  observation  and  experiment, 
and  if  they  are  false  they  may  be  conclusively  overthrown  and  destroyed 
bv  the  same  means. 
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Part  1st,  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  phenomena  observable  by 
the  aid  of  percussion  and  auscultation.  We  extract  from  Chapter  I.,  his 
account  of  the  common  sounds  yielded  by  percussion. 

THE  PERCUSSION  SOUND. 

"  Sound  is  propagated,  according  to  the  same  laws,  through  organic  as 
through  inorganic  matter,  through  living  as  through  dead  bodies ;  but  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  these  laws,  does  not  enable  us  to  explain 
satisfactorily  all  the  differences  of  sound  which  we  meet  with  in  percus- 
sion of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  for  this  purpose  further  researches  are 
necessary;  we  must  first  determine  every  possible  variety  of  percussion 
sound,  and  ascertain  the  conditions  on  which  each  variety  depends,  and 
then  endeavour  to  reconcile  our  observations  with  the  well  ascertained 
laws  of  sound.  It  is  evident,  that  for  the  solution  of  this  question,  a  vast 
number  of  experiments  must  be  made,  upon  persons  both  in  health  and 
in  disease,  and  on  the  body  after  death. 

VARIETIES    OF    THE  PERCUSSION-SOUND,    AND  THE    CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH 

THEY  DEPEND. 

With  the  exception  of  distended  membranes  and  chords,  all  the  soft 
tissues  not  containing  air,  as  well  as  fluids,  yield,  when  percussed,  a  com- 
pletely dull  and  scarcely  audible  sound,  which  may  be  exemplified  by 
percussing  the  thigh.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  percussion-sound  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  between  organs  not  containing  air,  such  as  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  hepatized  lung,  or  lung  completely  deprived 
of  air  by  compression,  and  fluids :  a  hard  liver  yields  the  same  sound  as  a 
soft  liver,  a  hard  spleen  as  a  soft  spleen — except  when  these  organs  con- 
tain bony  or  chalky  materials — and  blood  the  same  sound  as  pus,  water, 
etc. 

We  may  readily  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact,  by  placing  these  differ- 
ent organs  on  a  non-resonant  support,  and  percussing  them  one  after  an- 
other, either  with  or  without  a  pleximeter ;  fluids  similarly  supported,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity,  may  also  be  percussed  by  aid  of  a  pleximeter,  care- 
fully applied  to  the  surface. 

The  sound,  thus  obtained  from  these  bodies,  is  scarcely  audible,  has  no 
tone  (Klang,)  no  distinct  pitch,  and  no  timbre,  (fee. 

Bones  and  cartilages,  when  immediately  percussed,  yield  a  peculiar 
sound,  but  when  covered  by  soft  tissues,  the  sound  they  yield  is  less  dis- 
tinct, and  altogether  disappears,  if  the  tissues  are  tolerably  thick. 

Every  sound,  produced  by  percussion  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  which 
diners  in  character  from  the  percussion  sound  of  the  thigh,  or  bone,  evi- 
dences the  presence  of  air,  or  other  gaseous  bodies,  in  the  parts  beneath. 

It  may  be  proved  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  that  the  soft  parts 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  must  be  made  highly  tense,  to  produce  anv 
other  sound  than  the  one  peculiar  to  all  soft  parts. 

The  sound  of  the  ribs  is  rarely  heard,  except  in  thin  individuals,  but 
that  of  the  sternum,  and  the  collar-bone,  somewhat  more  frequentlv. — 
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The  liver,  the  spleen,  the  heart,  the  kidueys,  blood,  water,  etc.,  which 
yield  to  immediate  percussion  a  completely  dull  sound,  or,  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  it,  no  sound  at  all,  likewise  produce  no  sound  when  the  parts  un- 
der which  they  lie  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  are  percussed.  The  walls 
of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  tension,  to  yield 
sound  when  percussed,  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  parenchvma  ot' 
the  lungs. 

The  different  sounds  which  percussion  produces  over  the  regions  of  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach,  do  not  depend  on 
any  peculiarities  in  these  organs,  but  upon  variations  in  the  quantity, 
distribution,  and  tension  of  the  air  present  in  the  regions  in  which  they 
lie,  and  upon  the  force  of  the  percussion  stroke. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  liver,  spleen,  heart,  lnng,  or  stomach-sound : 
the  sound  over  the lang may,  under  certain  circumstances,  ue  exactlv  sim- 
ilar to  the  sound  produced  by  percussion  over  the  liver. 

The  various  percussion  sounds  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  caunol 
arranged  together  in  one  class,  comprising  every  degree  of  sound :  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  four  principal  varieties:  the  extremes  of  these  va- 
rieties, between  which  there  are  numerous  gradations,  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  terms : 

1.  Full — Emptv. 

2.  Clear— Dull 

3.  Tympanitic — Non-tympanitic, 
•i.  Hio'h — Low. 

A  full  percussion-sound  may  be  clear  or  dull,  tympanitic  or  non-tym- 
panitic, high  or  low;  and  the  same  is  true,  as  regards  an  empty  sound. 

First  Class: — Pcrcussion-soiauls.  Full — Empty.  We  do  .. 
judge  of  the  size  of  a  reasonant  body,  by  the  strength  of  the  sound  which 
strikes  upon  the  ear;  the  slightest  vibration  of  a  large  bell  tells  of  its  mag- 
nitude: the  loudest  ring  of  a  little  bell  misleads  no  one,  as  to  its  snaall- 
nesa :  neither  do  we  judge  of  the  dimensions  of  bodies  from  the  pitch  of 
their  sounds. 

There  is  no  good  general  term  to  designate,  that  quality  of  sounds  which 
characterizes  the  size  of  bodies.  I  believe  that  in  sinoiucr,  and  instru- 
mental  music,  the  word  full,  or  full-toued,  or  sonorous,  is  used ;  I  shall 
therefore  borrow  the  expression,  in  speaking  of  the  percussion-sound. — 
When  any  one  percusses,  with  equal  force,  different  parts  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  he  will  find  that  in  some  places  the  sound  appears  more- 
persistent,  and,  as  it  were,  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  than  it  does  in 
others;  the  first  kind  of  sound,  I  call  the  full;  the  second,  the  less  full,  or 
empty  percussion-sound. 

A  cavity,  superficially  situated  in  the  lungs,  of  moderate  size,  and  sur- 
rounded bv  thickened  parenchyma,  yield- a  very  distinct  percus>ion.soun'{ 
but  of  an  empty  character.  The  stomach  distended  with  air  gives  a  full 
— the  small  intestines,  an  empty  sound.  We  do  not,  however,  obtain 
similar  full  sounds  in  different  individuals  even  though  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  their  lungs,  and  the  amount  of  air  contained  iu  them,  be  exactlv 
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alike  ]  for  the  sounds  are  modified  by  the  state  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 
The  more  yielding  the  walls,  the  greater  is  the  effect  of  the  stroke  upon 
the  contained  air,  and  the  more  extensive  the  vibrations  of  the  air  there- 
by produced ;  but  when  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  unyielding,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  sound,  even  from  the  parts  which  lie  most  superficially 
beneath  them. 

Let  any  one  percuss  portions  of  lung  or  intestines,  when  taken  out  of  the 
body,  and  he  will  soon  convince  himself  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  size  of  the  lungs,  or  the  width  of  the  intestines,  by  the 
aid  of  the  varying  full  sound.  It  is  only  when  the  most  marked  differ- 
ences exist,  between  the  full  and  the  empty  sound,  that  any  certain  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn;  and  the  same  remark  must  be  true  of  these  organ'-, 
when  percussed  with  the  body.  A  full  sound,  produced  by  percussion  of 
the  thorax  or  abdomen,  indicates  the  existence  of  air  beneath,  through  a 
space  of  at  least  several  inches  in  extent,  in  every  direction.  A  thorough- 
ly empty  sound,  resembling  the  percussion-sound  of  the  thigh,  shows  that 
there  is  neither  air,  nor  any  other  gaseous  body,  beneath  the  percussed 
spot,  but  that  solid  fleshy  bodies,  or  fluids,  are  present  there. 

The  quantity  of  fluid,  etc.,  necessary  to  make  the  percussion-sound,  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  resemble  the  percussion 
sound  of  the  thigh,  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  Avails  of  the  tho- 
rax and  the  abdomen,  at  the  point  percussed,  and  upon  the  condition  of 
the  parts  in  the  space  behind  the  fluid,  etc.  The  more  elastic  the  walls 
are,  the  more  readily  will  vibrations  spread  through  the  subjacent  fluid, 
etc.,  into  any  space  containing  air,  behind  or  around  the  fluid,  etc. ;  the 
greater  this  space  is,  the  louder  will  the  sound  be. 

The  completely  empty  percussion-sound — the  thigh-percussion  sound — 
heard  at  any  yielding  part  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen, 
indicates  that  no  air  is  present  in  that  part,  for  a  space  several  inches  in 
depth,  and  one  inch  or  more  in  circumference. 

Of  this  fact  we  may  obtain  the  proof,  by  placing  a  portion  of  lung,  or 
intestine,  which  contains  air,  under  water,  and  then  percussing  its  surface 
by  the  aid  of  the  pleximeter ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  lung,  or  intestine, 
yields  its  proper  sound,  even  though  it  be  sunk  several  inches  deep ;  but 
the  nearer  it  is  brought  up  to  the  surface,  the  more  distinct  the  sound 
becomes. 

Second  Class  : — Percussion  Sound?,  Clear — Pull.  The  words  clear 
and  dull,  or  muffled,  will  be  taken  in  their  usual  significations.  The 
sound  of  a  drum  becomes  duller  when  covered  by  cloth ;  in  the  same  way, 
we  find  the  percussion-sound  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  clear, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  thin  and  elastic.  When  air  is  present  beneath 
a  thin  and  elastic  portion  of  the  thoracic  walls,  through  a  space  about  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  not  more  than  a  few  lines  deep,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  filled  with  fluid,  or  consolidated  lung-parenchy- 
ma, the  percussion-sound  over  that  portion  will  be  perfectly  clear,  but  very 
empty.  .On  the  other  hand,  any  portion  of  the  lung,  situated  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  thoracic  walls,  which  has  a  surface  not  less  in  circum- 
ference than  a  pleximeter,  and  half  an  inch  of  thickness,  will  yield  a  full 
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but  quickly  muffled  percussion-sound,  if  it  be  deprived  of  air,  whilst  the* 
rest  of  the  thorax  is  filled  with  the  normally  distended  lung. 

A  small  portion  of  intestine,  lying  against  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
filled  with  air,  (the  air  having  been  expelled  from  the  remainder  of  the 
intestines  by  peritoneal  effusion,)  yields  a  very  clear,  but  empty  sound. — 
A  portion  of  the  intestine,  containing  air,  which  lies  in  part  beneath  the 
liver,  and  in  part  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  yields,  when  per- 
cussion is  practiced  over  the  border  of  the  liver,  a  muffled  sound ;  but 
when  the  pleximeter  is  placed  beneath  the  border  of  the  liver,  the  sound 
becomes  perfectly  clear. 

The  truth  of  the  above  statements,  may  be  readily  shown  by  experi- 
ments on  the  dead  body.  A  hepatized  lung  taken  out  of  the  body, 
yields  the  thigh-percussion-sound ;  but  if  only  a  small  part  of  it  contain 
air,  and  this  part  be  percussed,  it  gives  a  clear,  but  very  abrupt  sound. 
having  little  reasonance,  and  which,  according  to  my  views,  must  be  call- 
ed empty.  Percussion  of  a  superficially  infiltrated  portion  of  lung,  if  it 
be  equal  in  size  to  a  pleximeter,  and  the  lung  otherwise  healthy,  yields 
a  duller  sound  than  the  rest  of  the  surface ;  and  the  thicker  the  portion 
deprived  of  air.  the  duller  is  the  sound.  The  hepatized  part  of  the  lung 
may  be  as  much  as  six  inches  thick,  before  the  sound  of  the  portion  of 
lung  beneath  it,  which  contains  air,  is  altogether  obliterated,  and  before 
the  sound  becomes  as  dull  as  the  thigh-percussion-sound.  A  portion  of 
intestine  containing  air,  and  placed  under  water,  so  as  to  remain  partially 
exposed  to  the  air  at  the  surface,  yields,  when  percussed  there,  as  clear  a 
sound  as  though  no  part  of  it  were  covered  by  water ;  the  sound  of  the 
intestine  immersed  in  the  water,  and  percussed  through  the  water,  is 
mufflled,  and  becomes  more  so,  in  proportion  as  the  intestine  is  sunk 
deeper. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  expressions,  full  and  clear,  dull  and 
empty,  have  different  significations.  A  percussion-sound  may  be  full  and 
clear,  and  also  full  and  dull,  empty  and  clear,  and  empty  and  dull.  A 
completely  dull,  and  completely  empty  sound,  have  naturally  the  same 
significance,  and  they  are  represented  by  the  thigh-percussion  sound.  A* 
a  sound  becomes  duller,  it  at  the  same  time  always  becomes  emptier.  A 
less  full  sound,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  dull  sound;  a  sound  may  be 
very  empty,  and  yet  perfectly  clear. 

The  degree  of  dullness  of  the  percussion-sound,  does  not  always  enable 
us  to  judge  accurately  of  the  thickness  of  the  non  resonant  parts,  beneath 
the  spot  percussed ;  for  the  dullness  depends  in  part,  also,  upon  the  thick- 
ness and  elasticity  of  the  parts  percussed,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
space  containing  air,  behind  the  non- resonant  parts. 

Third  Class: — Percusion-sounds.  Tympanitic.  Non- Tympanitic. 
The  tympanitic  percussion-sound  passes  gradually  into  the  non-tympani- 
tic,  just  as  the  full  into  the  empty,  and  the  clear  into  the  dull;  no  distinct 
line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  non-tympanitic  is  represented  by  the  sound  which  percussion  pro- 
duces at  those  parts  of  the  thorax,  beneath  which  lies  healthy  lung,  nor- 
mally distended  by  air.     An  abnormally  distended  lung,  as  in  vesicular 
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emphysema,  gives  us  at  one  time  a  tympanitic,  at  another,  a  non-tympan- 
itic  sound.  A  partial  emphysema  in  the  midst  of  lung  deprived  of  air 
(as  happens  in  pneumonia,  where  not  unfrequently  the  tissue  arouttd  the 
hepatized  portion,  and  especially  at  the  borders  of  the  lung,  is  emphyse- 
matous) generally  produces  a  tympanitic  sound ;  but  if  the  whole  of  the 
lung  is  emphysematous,  the  sound  is  seldom  distinctly  tympanitic.  If 
the  lung  contain  less  than  its  normal  quantity  of  air,  it  fields  a  sound 
which  approaches  to  the  tympanitic,  or  is  distinctly  tympanitic.  The 
sound  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases  remarkably  tympanitic,  even  when  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  lung  is  the  effect  of  an  increase 
in  its  fluid  or  solid  constituents ;  and  this,  too,  whether  the  lung  retains 
its  normal  volume,  or  becomes  larger  than  natural.  When  the  lung  is 
much  reduced  in  volume  by  compression  but  still  contains  air,  its  sound 
is  invariably  tympanitic. 

That  the  lung  partially  deprived  of  air,  should  yield  a  tympanitic 
and  ivhen  the  quantity  of  air  in  them  is  increased,  a  non-tympanitic 
sound,  appears  opposed  to  the  laws  of  physics.  The  fact  however  is 
certain,  and  is  corroborated  both  by  experiment  on  the  dead  body  (which 
will  be  presently  referred  to,)  and  also  by  this  constant  phenomenon, 
viz.:  that  when  the  lower  portion  of  a  lung  is  entirely  compressed  by 
any  pleuritic  effusion,  and  its  upper  portion  reduced  in  volume,  the  per- 
cussion-sound at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  is  distinctly  tympanitic. 

When  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  thin  and  yielding,  the  percussion- 
sound  may  remain  tympanitic,  even  though  the  quantity  of  air  in  the 
lung  be  very  small :  this  fact  we  occasionally  observe  in  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and  tubercular  infiltration.  The  condensed  portions  of  luno-,  be- 
neath the  thoracic  walls,  thus  thin  and  yielding  give,  in  some  cases,  a 
distinctly  tympanitic,  though  very  empty,  and  not  very  loud  sound.  The 
percussion-sound  is  seldom  tympanitic  when  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are 
dense  and  unyielding. 

When  we  percuss  a  lung — which  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  air  in 
some  parts  of  its  structure  than  in  others,  that  is,  in  which  groups  of 
strongly  distended  air-cells  are  mingled  with  others  that  are  less  distended. 
or  contain  scarcely  any  air — -we  find  that  it  yields  a  sound  in  part  tym- 
panitic, and  in  part  non-tympanitic 

Cavities  of  the  lungs  that  contain  air,  lie  near  the  surface,  and  are 
about  equal  to  the  size  of  a  pleximeter,  invariably  yield  a  tympanitic  sound 
when  surrounded  by  consolidated  lung-tissue;  but  when  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  healthy  lung  tissue,  the  sound  is  less  tympanitic,  or  even  non- 
tympanitic. 

In  pneumothorax,  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  if  they  are  not  much  dis- 
tended, yield  a  tympanitic  sound;  but  if  much  distended,  their  sound  i> 
almost  constantly  non-tympanitic 

When  the  intestines  contain  gas,  but  are  not  forcibly  distended  by  it. 
nor  compressed  by  the  abdominal  walls,  they  always  render  the  percussion 
sound  of  the  abdomen  tympanitic ;  but  if  they  are  much  distended,  or 
compressed  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  sound  becomes  less,  or 
even  non-tympanitic* 
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What  has  been  here  said  respecting  the  causes  which  render  percus- 
sion-sound tympanitic  or  non-tympanitic,  may  be  proved  by  experiments. 
A  healthy  Jung  taken  out  of  the  body,  and   fully  distended  with  air, 
when  percussed  through  a  pleximeter,  yields  a  clear,  full,  non-tympanitic 
sound ;  but  when  not  inflated,  though  it  contain  little  air,  and  be  even 
somewhat  collapsed,  it  gives  a  clear,  full,  and  tolerably  distinct  tympani- 
•und.     The  percussion-sound  is  tympanitic  also   when  water  even  to 
a  considerable  amount,  has  been  injected,  but  not  too  forcibly,  into  a  col- 
lapsed or  inflated  mag;  if  the  quantity  of  water,  however,  be  much  in- 
ihe  sound  becomes  emptier  and  less  clear.     An  emphysematous 
I ang,  which  remains  distended  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  but  is  not, 
>the :wi>e  changed  in  structure,  has  the  same  sound  as  a  healthy  inflated 
.._/.     Interlobular  emphysema  gives  a  decidedly  non-tympanitic,  and 
less  clear  sound,  than  a  healthy  inflated  lung. 

The  sound  of  any  part  of  a  luug,  which  is  infiltrated  with  serum, 
blood,  or  tubercular  matter,  but  not  entirely  deprived  of  air.  is  tympani- 
tic, and  more  or  less  empty  and  dull,  according  to  the  quantity  of  air 
present  in  it.  The  sound  of  a  lung,  containing  merely  a  few  solitary  tu- 
L'Creles.  does  not  differ  from  that  of  a  healthy  lung. 

An  inflated  luug  percussed  through  the  medium  of  a  piece  of  liver, 
>  vands  non-tympanitic,  a  collapsed  luug  containing  air,  tympanitic,  but 
in  both  cases,  the  dull  and  empty  character  of  the  sound  is  proportionate 
to  the  thickness  of  the  liver  employed ;  and  this  must  be  very  thick  be- 
fore the  tympanitic  sound  disappears.  The  same  results  ensue,  when  a 
piece  of  hepatized  lung  is  used  instead  of  liver,  or  when  the  lung  is 
placed  under  water,  and  percussion  made  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

A  healthy  lun^  strongly  inflated  within  the  thorax,  so  as  to  be  made 
t )  press  against  its  walls,  crives  a  full,  clear,  but  non-tympanitic  sound 
a:  etfery  part  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  walls.  In  performing 
this  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  or  more  openings  into  the 
thorax,  in  order  to  insure  the  inflation  of  the  luug  and  its  contact  with  the 
-.vails,  bv  letting  out  any  gases  which  may  have  been  accidentally  evolved 
after  death. 

If  water  be  forced  through  the  trachea  into  a  lung,  inflated  in  the 
manner  described  above,  or  after  the  lung  has  again  collapsed  and  a  por- 
tion of  its  air  escaped — so  as  to  cause  a  kind  of  artificial  oedema  of  the 
iunofs — it  will  be  found,  that  the  sound  remains  much  the  same  as  in  a 
containing  no  water;  and  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter must  be  thrown  into  the  luu<r  before  anv  dulness  can  be  detected  in 
its  percussion  sound.  Whatever  be  the  amount  of  the  water  injected, 
the  sound  never  becomes  completely  dull. 

The  percussion-sound  invariably  becomes  full  and  clear,  and  at  the 
■>ame  time  either  slightly  or  markedly  tympanitic,  whenever  air  is  forced 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  so  as  to  compress  the  lung.  If  water  be  thrown 
into  the  pleura,  the  percussion  sound  is  clear,  and  either  approaches  the 
tympanitic,  or  is  distinctly  tympanitic,  at  every  point  at  which  the  lung 
touches  th.«  walls  of  the  thorax:  where  the  water  comes  in  contact  with 
alls,  the  sound   is  dull,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
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present.  If  the  quantity  of  water  be  not  very  considerable,  the  sound  is 
often  tympanitic 

Strong  inflation  of  the  stomach,  or  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  causes 
these  organs,  when  percussed,  to  yield  a  dull  sound,  approaching  the  non- 
tympanitic  ;  but  when  greatly  inflated,  they  give  a  clear  tympanitic  sound, 
if  care  be  taken  not  to  press  the  pleximeter  so  firmly  as  to  distend  their 
coats.  A  stomach,  or  portion  of  intestine,  filled  in  part  with  air  and  in 
part  with  water,  yields  the  same  sound  as  it  would  do  if  entirely  filled 
with  air;  but  here,  also,  a  clear  tympanitic  sound  will  not  be  produced, 
if  the  coats  have  been  rendered  tense. 

When  we  percuss  an  intestine,  through  the  medium  of  non-resonant 
organic  bodies,  as  through  portions  of  liver  or  spleen,  or  through  water, 
we  find  the  sound  behaves  itself  exactly  as  in  the  experiment  referred  to 
with  the  lung.  Percussion  of  an  intestine,  through  the  medium  of  a 
healthy  portion  of  lung,  produces  a  modified  sound,  composed  of  the 
sound  of  the  lung,  and  of  the  sound  of  the  stomach,  and  generally  of  a 
tympanitic  character. 

A  dull  sound,  either  slightly  or  not  at  all  tympanitic,  is  produced  by 
percussion  of  the  abdominal  walls,  when  they  are  stiffened  after  death, 
and  firmly  compress  the  intestines,  even,  though  these  last  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gas,  and  gave  a  distinctly  tympanitic  sound  before 
death,  *.  e.,  when  they  were  not  so  firmly  compressed.  If  the  abdominal 
walls  be  lax  after  death,  then  the  sound  is  tympanitic,  and  it  remains  so, 
although  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid  be  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavi- 
ty :  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  when  percussion  is  made  over  the 
liver,  a  portion  of  intestine  which  contains  air,  lying  behind  it. 

It  is  thus  proved,  both  by  observations  on  the  living  body  and  by  re- 
searches in  the  dead,  that  the  percussion-sound  is  invariably  tympani- 
tic, when  the  parietes  of  the  organ,  which  contains  the  air,  are  not 
stretched;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  firmly  stretched,  the 
percussion-sound  becomes  less,  or  not  at  <dl  tympanitic,  and  even  dulL 

Thus  the  fully  distended  stomach,  the  strongly  inflated  lungs,  the  tense 
thorax  (as  in  pneumothorax,)  the  firmly  contracted  abdominal  walls,  pro- 
duce a  non-tympanitic  or  merely  an  indistinctly  tympanitic  sound : 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relaxed  stomach,  the  collapsed  lungs,  the 
compressible  abdominal  walls,  give  a  distinctly  tympanitic  sound.  Re- 
specting the  cause  of  these  remarkable  facts,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
tympanitic  percussion-sound  approaches  in  character  to  a  tone  (Klang) 
the  non-tympanitic,  to  a  murmur  (Gerausch.)  A  greater  homogenity  of 
vibrations  appears  necessary,  for  the  production  of  a  tympanitic,  than  of 
a  non-tympanitic  sound.  When  percussion  is  made  upon  a  non-distend- 
ed stomach,  it  is  the  air  alone  within  it  which  produces  the  sound ;  but  if 
the  stomach  be  strongly  distended,  its  coats  also  vibrate,  and  these  vibra- 
tions seem  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  contained  air,  and  thus  to  be  Ihe 
■cause  of  the  dull  non-tympanitic  sound. 

Fourth  Class  : — Percussion  Sounds — High — Low. — Variations  in 
pitch  are  most  readily  detected  in  sounds  which  are  clear;  but  they  are  of 
little  value  in  practice.     This  fact  may  be  readily  shown  by  experiments. 
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A  narrow  intestine  gives  a  deeper  sound  than  a  wide  one,  but  its  pitch 
varies  with  every  change  in  the  condition  of  the  intestine.  The  same 
fact  is  observed  in  percussion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  a  change  in  the  pitch  of  the  sound — generally  an  elevation  of 
it — often  precedes  the  conversation  of  a  non- tympanitic  lung-sound  into 
a  tympanitic :  this  sign  may  be  of  value,  if  there  be  no  other  difference 
observable  in  the  percussion  sound.  In  fact,  it  occasionally  happens,  that 
the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  upper  part  of  a  lung  may  be  diagnosed 
by  the  different  pitch  of  the  percussion-sound  over  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  other  lung." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV. —  Cholera  Infantum.     A  paper  read  before  Cook  Co.  Medical 
Society,  by  Delaskie  Miller,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  Sept.  5th.,  1854. 

Although  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Society,  requires  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  but  one  of  the  remedies 
for  cholera  infantum,  viz,  quinine;  still  as  the  indications  for  the  use  of 
this,  like  every  other  remedy,  should  be  based  on  well  defined  principles, 
and  as  the  indications  vary  with  the  different  stages  of  the  disease,  I  shall 
ask  your  indulgence  while  I  review  briefly  the  more  important  features 
of  cholera  infantum.  This  I  deem  the  more  admissible  from  the  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  this  disease,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence,  and  the  fatality  which  follows  its  attacks.  And  though 
nothing  very  remarkable,  either  for  its  originality  or  novelty  may  be 
adduced,  yet  a  point  is  gained  by  directing  attention  to  the  subject. 

Cholera  infantum  is  a  disease  of  childhood  afflictiug  children  previous 
to  the  fourth  year  of  age.  It  occurs  during  the  hot  season,  viz,  from  May 
to  October,  and  is  characterized  by  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  rapid  emaciation, 
and  frequently  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities. 

By  some,  this  disease  has  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  but  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  Billard,  Gendrin  Copeland  and 
Barrier,  shows  that  they  describe  a  similar  disease  under  the  names. 
-  Follicular  Enteritis,''  "  Pyretic  Follicular  Diacrisis,"  "  Choline  Fever,'' 
&c. 

It  appears  from  the  following  statistics,  that  of  all  the  diseases  incident 
Jo  infancy,  in  this  country  at  least,  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
final. 

There  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  from  1807  to  1827,  a  period  of  twenty 
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years,  3,576  deaths  from  cholera  in  children.  Under  the  general  head  of 
"  Convulsions,"  for  the  same  period,  there  were  3,192  deaths,  for  the  same 
period  of  life.  From  1844  to  1848  inclusive,  there  were  18,579  deaths 
from  all  causes,  under  fifteen  years  of  age;  of  this  number  1,611  died 
of  cholera  infantum,  after  this  the  largest  number  of  deaths  occurred 
from  marasmus,  (1060);  from  dropsy  of  the  brain  (1041);  pneumonia 
(772);  and  from  croup  (756).  These  figures,  with  slight  variation?, 
would  indicate  the  fatality  from  disease  in  early  life  in  New-York,  Balti- 
more, and  in  the  cities  of  the  middle  and  western  States  generally. 

Nature  of  the  disease. — The  real  nature  of  cholera  infantum  was  but 
imperfectly  understood,  till  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Horner  demon- 
strated its  similarity  with  the  follicular  enteritis,  described  by  Billiard  in 
his  work  on  children.  Dr.  Hallo  well,  in  a  valuable  paper  in  the  July 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  1847,  des- 
cribes it  as  endemic  gastro-follicular  enteritis,  and  considers  it  a  disease  of 
the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  names  adopted  by 
European  writers,  include  inflammation,  diarrhoea  and  softening.  In 
those  portions  of  this  country,  where  it  is  regarded  as  endemic,  cholera 
infantum  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  European  countries,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  greater  severity  and  fatality ;  it  also  affects  a  greater  extent  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  than  the  "  enteritis  of 
of  children,"  as  described  by  European  authors. 

The  most  constant  and  characteristic  morbid  appearances  are  develop- 
ment and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  appearances  of  inflammation  have  been  noticed  in  about  one-half 
of  the  autopsies  recorded;  in  nearly  an  equal  number  of  cases,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  was  found  pale. 

Softening  of  the  stomach  occurs  more  frequently,  having  been  noticed 
in  the  proportion  of  10  in  14  cases.  Dr.  Meigs  considers  "cholera in- 
fantum as  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which,  beginning  with  morbid  development  of  the  mucous  follicles,  or 
crypts,  independent  of  evident  inflammation,  occasions,  first,  hypersecre- 
tions from  these  organs,  and  after  a  time  runs  into  inflammation,  and  its 
results,  ulceration,  thickening  and  softening."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  simple  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  its  consequences,  constitute,  in  many  cases,  all  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances to  be  found  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

u  The  liver  is  almost  invariably  enlarged,  and  more  or  less  congested ; 
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while  the  gall-bladder  is  filled  with  dark  green  bile,  or  a  pale  and  almost 
colorless  fluid.  Dr.  Page  describes  the  liver  as  being,  in  some  cases, 
large,  soft,  and  spongy ;  and  Dr.  Horner,  as  being  usually  of  a  light  yellow 
or  mottled  color." 

The  causes. — I  shall  consi  ler  the  causes  of  cholera  infantum  under 
three  heads :  Temperature,  Dentition,  and  Malaria. 

That  an  elevated  temperature  has  much  to  do  in  causing  this  disease, 
appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  prevails  during  the  hot  season,  viz, 
from  May  to  October ;  and  is  most  frequent  and  fatal  in  July  and  August. 
The  hot  weather  of  summer  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  develop  a  disease 
like  this,  especially  in  children,  by  producing  a  high  degree  of  erethsim  of 
the  nerves,  distributed  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  also  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  intestines ;  at  the  same  time  causing  a  general  relaxation  and 
depression  of  the  system.  But  that  a  high  temperature  alone  cannot  be 
the  sole  cause,  must  appear  from  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  is  less 
frequent  in  some  of  our  southern  cities,  than  in  Philadelphia  or  New 
York. 

Dentition.-* Doubtless  dentition  exerts  some  influence  in  exciting  and 
aggravating  attacks  of  this  disease,  for  whatever  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
of  the  vital  functions,  disposes  to  diseased  action,  and  dentition  is  known 
to  cause  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  system.  Still,  this  should  not  be 
considered  the  potent  cause  of  cholera  infantum;  for,  according  to  the 
tables  of  Dr.  Emerson,  this  disease  is  most  fatal  in  the  first  year ;  whereas 
dentition  is  most  active  during  the  second. 

Malaria.-^- Miasmatic  diseases  prevail  during  the  warm  season;  their 
causes  are  most  potent  at  the  time  when  cholera  infantum  prevails  to  the 
greatest  extent.  Now,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  organization  of  in  fancy, 
which  could  shield  it  from  the  influence  of  such  a  general  and  prolific 
source  of  disease  as  malaria,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  feeble  powers  of  vital 
resistance  would  rather  invite  its  attacks,  it  may  be  found  that  due  con- 
sideration has  not  been  given  to  this,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  frequency 
and  great  fatality  of  cholera  infantum. 

The  symptoms  also  correspond,  in  many  important  particulars,  with 
fevers  of  miasmatic  origin,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  organizations  of  infancy,  the  great  impressibility  of  the 
nervous  system — the  acute  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  —  the  position  of  the  stomach,  which  approaches 
perpendicular,  thus  favoring    the    easy  expulsion   of  its  contents. 
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under  slight  influences,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  malaria  may 
cause  the  annoying  symptoms  peculiar  to  cholera  infantum.  A 
slight  congestion  even,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  would  cause  the  prominent  symptoms  peculiar  to  this  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  cholera  infantum  is  various;  it  most 
frequently  commences  with  diarrhoea,  followed,  after  an  indefinite  period? 
by  vomiting,  which  is  succeeded  very  soon  by  fever,  of  the  remittent  type, 
with  evening  exacerbation.  The  pulse  is  small,  quick,  tense  and  frequent. 
In  some  cases,  the  onset  is  rapid  and  violent ;  vomiting  and  profuse  pur- 
ging, being  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  The  brain  becomes  early 
affected  in  some  cases,  which  is  manifested  by  a  tendency  to  delirium,  a 
wild  and  fierce  expression  of  the  eyes,  and  flushed  face;  ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  invasion  is  gradual,  beginning  with  diarrhoea,  after  the  preva- 
lence, for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  of  restlessness,  irritability,  want  of 
sleep  and  loss  of  appetite.  In  sudden  and  violent  cases,  the  vomiting 
and  purging  are  attended  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  exhaustion — quick, 
small  pulse,  coolness,  or  coldness  of  the  surface,  altered  countenance, 
pinched  and  shrunken  features  occasionly,  with  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  followed  soon  by  more  or  less  complete  collapse. 
The  stools  are,  at  first,  more  frequent,  abundant,  and  fluid,  than  natural — 
soon  becoming  light  yellow,  interspersed  with  spots  of  a  greenish  color. 
These  spots  generally  increase,  until  the  entire  discharge  partakes  of  that 
color.  Whitish  lumps  may  often  be  noticed  in  the  evacuations  which 
consist  of  undigested  caseum.  The  consistence  also  varies  according  to 
the  stage,  severity  and  duration  of  the  case.  It  is,  at  first,  pasty,  then 
semi-fluid,  with  more  consistent  portions  intermixed,  and  finally  it  be-, 
comes  quite  serous.  The  odor  also,  is  quite  characteristic.  In  some 
cases  it  is  excessively  fetid,  and  produces  in  the  attendants  a  sensation  of 
nausea  and  faintness. 

In  some  cases,  the  quantity  is  profuse,  but  in  mild  cases  the  dis- 
charges are  small.  In  protracted  cases,  dysenteric  complications  some- 
times ensue,  manifested  by  the  mucous  and  bloody  discharges,  and  by 
the  severe  crying  and  tenesmic  straining  efforts. 

The  number  of  stools  in  the  24  hours  is  very  irregular,  vary ing  from 
4  to  15.  Some  extreme  cases  are  recorded,  where  there  are  as  many  as 
30  in  12  hours. 

Vomiting  usually  commences  on  the  2nd  day,  occasionally  as  late  as  the 
third  or  fourth  day.     Sometimes,  as  stated  before,  it  is  one  of  the   first 
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symptoms.  The  substances  vomited,  consist  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  which  are  returned  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed,  mixed  with 
mucus,  and  greenish  matter.  The  severity  of  this  symptom  in  many 
cases,  is  a  correct  index  to  the  violence  of  the  attack.  In  many  cases  it 
is  very  distressing,  everything  taken  being  immediately  ejected  with  con- 
siderable force.  In  others,  vomiting  occurs  onlv  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  This  symptom  seldom  continues  more  than  two  or  three  days, 
though  it  may  occur  at  intervals  for  a  long  time.  With  these  symptoms, 
the  patients  always  have  considerable  thirst,  which  in  many  cases  is  really 
agonizing.  Every  word,  and  look,  and  gesture,  is  a  plea  for  water, 
which  if  allowed  freely,  only  increases  the  thirst. 

The  febrile  movement  generally  appears  early,  the  exacerbations  being 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.] 

If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest  be  examined  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  in  severe  cases,  innumerable  minute  vesicles  may  be  observed, 
appearing  as  if  caused  by  sprinkling  boiling  water  on  the  skin.  Dr. 
Dewees  regarded  these  vesicles  with  great  interest,  as  he  considered  them 
an  invariably  fatal  sign.  Frequent  recoveries,  however,  after  these  have 
appeared,  prove  the  fallacy  of  that  impression. 

The  pulse  may  remain  natural,  but  in  severe  cases  it  sometimes  increases 
to  140  or  150,  and  is  quick  and  tense.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  becomes 
hot  during  the  exacerbations  of  fever,  but  in  the  sudden  and  severe  at- 
tacks it  is  cool  on  the  trunk,  while  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  more  or 
less  perfect  collapse  rapidly  ensues. 

The  tongue  is  at  first  moist,  coated  with  a  whitish,  yellowish  or 
brownish-yellow  fur.  As  the  case  advances,  the  tip  and  edges  become 
red ;  subsequently  the  whole  tongue  becomes  dry,  smooth  and  polished. 
On  account  of  this  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the  patient  is 
almost  constantly  thrusting  the  hand  far  back  in  the  mouth,  as  if  to  re- 
move some  irritating  substance  from  this  part. 

The  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic  and  tense,  and  if  examined  care- 
fully, will  be  found  tendor.  Emaciation  makes  its  appearance  early,  and 
in  severe  cases,  is  rapid  in  the  extreme.  The  duration  of  cholera  infan- 
tum varies  from  4  to  10  days,  but  may  last  for  weeks,  or  even  for  months, 
from  functional  derangement  of  the  bowels. 

Diagnosis. — Cholera  infantum  may  be  confounded  with  tubercular 
meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  and  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach.  From 
meningitis  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  topor  of  the  bowels,  the  pro- 
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dominence  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  the  tossing  of  the  head  and  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  the  peculiar  citf,  moaning  and  grating  of  the  teeth, 
which  characterize  meningitis.  It  is  only  in  the  advanced  stage  of  chol- 
era infantum,  that  there  is  danger  of  confounding  the  two.  From  ty- 
phoid fever  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  lenticular 
spots,  which  appear  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  day  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
prominence  of  the  spleen,  and  the  continued  type  of  the  fever. 

Rillist  and  Barthez  give  us  the  characteristics  of  softening  of  the  stom- 
ach, as  follows:  "If  a  child  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  with  obstinate  vom- 
itings which  persist,  with  insatiable  thirst,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
with  abundant  diarrhoea;  if  at  the  same  time  it  emaciates  with  rapidity, 
whilst  the  gastric  symptoms  almost  exclusively  predominate,  we  may 
infer  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach." 

It  will  be  inferred  that  a  disease  having  such  variety  in  its  causes  and 
violence  should  be  met  by  a  corresponding  variety  of  treatment.  Where 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  the  irritation  is  kept  up  by  improper  in- 
gesta,  these  should  be  evacuated.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  effect  this,  for  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  will  have  super- 
seded the  use  of  direct  evacuants.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  most 
soothing  treatment  should  be  adopted.  The  tinct.  opii  camphor,  affords 
an  excellent  combination  for  this  purpose,  assisted  with  laudanum,  or 
spts.  camphor  fomentations. 

Should  there  be  much  irritation  caused  by  the  teeth,  with  restlessness, 
erying,  and  sudden  startings,  the  bowels  costive  and  relaxed  by  turns, 
which  frequently  precede  an  attack,  much  relief  will  be  produced  by  scari- 
fying the  gums,  if  it  is  done  efficiently.  Yet  this  little  operation  requires 
judgment  and  discrimination,  or  it  may  be  performed,  and  we  be  disap- 
pointed, that  no  improvement  follows. 

When  the  brain  is  manifestly  involved,  we  may  do  much  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  by  applying  cold  to  the  head  assiduouly ;  the  little  patients 
many  times  bear  this  well,  for  the  head  is  usually  hot.  Revulsives  applied 
to  the  extremities,  and  sinapisms  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  also  assist  ma- 
terially. If  coma  or  convulsions  supervene,  leeches  should  be  applied 
behind  the  ears. 

When  there  is  severe  gastric  irritation,  and  most  articles  are  ejected 
by  the  stomach,  minute  doses  of  calomel  will  sometimes  succeed  in  al- 
laying the  symptoms  almost  entirely.  The  one-tenth  or  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  may  be  given  every  hour  or  half  hour.     A  good  way  to  administer 
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this  article,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  rub  it  intimately  with  a  little 
sugar  of  milk  and  sprinkle  it  in  a  dry  state,  well  back  on  the  tongue. 
When  the  thirst  is  troublesome,  which  at  this  stage  is  usually  severe,  I 
have  found  no  better  plan  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  patient,  than  to 
place  a  small  piece  of  ice  in  a  single  fold  of  soft  linen,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  the  mouth  by  the  attendant.  This  may  be  continued  indefinitely, 
without  the  fear  of  aggravating  the  symptoms.  On  the  contrary,  the 
little  patient  will  very  soon  become  quiet  and  fall  into  a  refreshing  sleep 
The  ice  will  cool  the  mouth  and  melt  just  fast  enough  to  keep  the  tongue 
moist,  and  thus  remove  the  sensation  of  unquenchable  thirst.  I  have 
kept  patients  on  this  alone,  for  12  hours  and  more,  with  the  most  happy 
results.  No  one  who  has  once  given  this  a  trial,  Avill  fail  to  repeat  it, 
when  occasion  for  its  use  presents. 

Dry  cupping  over  the  epigastrium  will  be  found  efficient  in  relieving 
the  internal  congestion,  and  allaying  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  establish  a  healthful  and  uniform 
action  of  the  skin,  for  this  purpose  the  warm  bath  will  be  used  with 
pleasure,  and  benefit  to  the  patient,  and  the  action  should  be  continued 
by  wrapping  in  warm  flannels  immediately.  Fomentations  applied  over 
the  bowels,  are  of  great  service  many  times. 

Astringents  are  strongly  recommended  by  many  ;  but  I  must 
confess,  I  have  seldom  derived  that  benefit  from  their  use,  that  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  if  I  except,  j>erhaps,  the  chalk  mixture  with  tinct.  kino, 
when  there  was  manifest  acidity  of  the  prima  via  present.  Morphia, 
combined  with  the  acet.  of  lead,  is  a  favorite  remedy  with  some,  and 
given  according  to  the  following  formula,  I  have  seen  it  produce  very 
happy  effects.  I£.  Morphia  Acet.,  grs.  ss.,  Plumb  Acet,  grs.  iv.,  Aqua 
Destil,  f.  §  ij.  ft.  Solutio,  S.  Give  a  small  teaspoonful  for  a  dose,  to  a 
child  one-and-a-half  years  of  age,  and  repeat  every  second  or  third  hour, 
until  the  discharges  are  controlled. 

The  extract  of  logwood,  will  sometimes  produce  beneficial  effects  in 
the  advanced  stage,  by  its  tonic  properties,  as  well  as  its  astringency.  In 
the  advanced  stage,  also,  nit.  of  silver  is  much  used  by  some,  and  I 
have  sometimes  been  highly  pleased  with  its  use. 

After  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  has  been  subdued,  much  care  and 
judgment  are  required  to  regulate  the  regimen  properly,  and  thus  prevent 
the  strong  tendency  to  relapse.  The  mildest  farinaceous  diet  is  all  that  is 
admissable  in  most  cases,  as   rice  gruel,  sago,   arrow-root,   boiled  biscuit 
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<fcc,  <fec,  but  some  children  do  well  on  broth,  of  which  chicken  or  mut- 
ton is  preferable.  With  this  diet  wine  may  be  given  to  some  with  ad- 
vantage,— Port  wine  diluted,  or  wine  whey. 

This  is  but  a  hasty  out-line  of  the  course  of7  and  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued, in  cholera  infantum.  But,  from  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution, 
in  obedience  to  which  I  write,  I  am  prohibited  from  saying  more;  and 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject  I   could  not  say  less. 

That  I  might  embody  in  one  place,  what  I  had  to  offer  upon  that  part 
of  the  subject,  I  have  purposely  deferred  till  now,  my  remarks 


"  Upon    the    Use    of  Quinine,    in    the    Treatment    of    Cholera 

Infantum." 

The  almost  uniformly  intermittent  character  of  the  symptoms  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  practical  importance,  which  affords  indications  of  treatment 
in  other  diseases.  And  although  this  feature  in  the  symptoms  of  cholera 
infantum,  has  been  noticed  and  described  by  almost  all  writers  upon  the 
subject,  still  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  part  in  furnishing  the  in- 
dications of  treatment  in  this.  We  would  naturally  have  expected,  that 
when  the  important  symptoms  so  uniformly  correspond  with  those  of 
other  intermittent  diseases,  that  the  efficient  anti-periodic  remedy  would 
at   least  have  had  a  trial. 

Besides,  the  intermittent  character  of  the  symptoms,  there  are  other 
and  important  considerations,  which  indicate  the  use  of  quinine  in  this 
disease.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  hasty  review  which  wo 
have  just  concluded,  reference  was  made  to  the  derangements  of  the  liver 
and  ^ts  function.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  when  malaria  has  pro- 
duced its  peculiar  influence  upon  the  system.  Headland  has  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  in  all  cases  where  quinine  is  indicated,  there  is  a  failure 
in  the  secretion  of  healthy  bile,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  this  failure 
in  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  quinine  is  indicated.  So  there  appears  to  be 
some  connection  between  these  conditions  and  the  effects  of  quinine. 

The  bile  is  formed  from  the  blood,  the  principal  constituents  of  which 
are  reabsorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  little  more  than  the  col- 
oring matter  being  excreted  from  the  system.  One  of  these  constituents, 
and  a  very  important  one,  is  Taurine.  M.  Liebig  has  pointed  out  an 
important  similarity  between  taurine  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  Of 
these,  caffine,  the  peculiar  principle  of  coffee,  is  nearly  analogous.     From 
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the  analysis  of  these  two  substances,  this  author  has  adduced  the  follow- 
ing formula : 

Taurine,  C4    HT    NO10 

Caffiue,  Cs   H1ST2   02 

He  then  shows  that  one  atom  of  caffine,  if  added  to  nine  of  water  and 
nine  of  oxygen,  will  form  two  atoms  of  taurine;  and  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  such  a  change  may,  and  usually  does,  take 
place  in  the  system;  and  thus  form  a  necessary  element  to  the  blood  in 
health.  This  gives  us  the  rationale  of  the  effects  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  coffee  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  infantum,  as  first  recommended  by 
Dewees,  whose  favorable  opinion  of  its  beneficial  effects  all  experience  sus- 
tains. 

Taurine  is  soluble  in  water,  and  chrystalizable,  is  chemically  analogous 
to  the  tonic  bitter  principles,  and  contains  the  same  four  elements  as  quin- 
ine. If  necessary,  this  similarity  could  be  exchanged  for  identity,  and 
quinine  could  be  changed  into  taurine  in  the  blood-.  If  there  is  on« 
physiological  process  which  is  performed  with  greater  facility  in  the  sys" 
tern  than  any  other,  it  is  the  process  of  oxydation ;  oxygen  produces  its 
effects  through  the  external  surface,  it  is  admitted  largely  through  the 
lungs,  and  it  is  received  into  the  system  with  the  ingesta.  Now  the  for- 
mula for  quinine  is,  C201  H12,  ~N02.  Adding  to  this  45  atoms  of 
oxygen,  makes  one  atom  of  taurine,  16  of  carbonic  acid  and  3  of  water. 
This  process  it  will  be  seen  supplies  an  important  material  to  the  blood, 
and  supports  animal  heat  by  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  exactly  what  is 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  infantum. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  we  regard  cholera  infan- 
turn  as  a  Pyntic  disease,  as  do  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject. 
"We  assume  that  it  partakes  of  its  intermittent  type,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  upon  the  system.  That,  then,  there  is  serious  derange- 
ment of  the  hepatic  function.  That  in  some  cases  there  is  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  such  as  fre- 
quently occurs  in  remittent  fever.  These  circumstances  force  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  quinine  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
not  merely  for  its  tonic  influence,  but  for  its  anti-periodic  effect. 

The  proper  period  for  administering  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  course  we  could  not 
expect  to  arrest  the  diseased  action  and  remove  the  organic  lesion  which 
occur  in  the  advanced  stage  by  the  use  of  Quinine,  if  given  even   in   a 
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full  anti-periodic  dose.  But  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  this  remedy, 
it  should  be  administered  early  in  the  disease,  and  it  will  be  best  tolerated 
if  given  during  a  remission  as  is  the  case  with  this  remedy  in  remittent* 
generally.  The  amount  necessary  to  be  administered  must  of  course  vary 
with  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  violence  of  the 
attack.  When  given,  a  sufficient  quantity  should  be  administered  in  as 
short  time  as  possible,  in  order  to  promptly  arrest  the  periodicity,  and  it 
will  be  of  importance  to  remember  that  quinine  is  best  borne,  when 
given  in  solution,  and  largely  diluted.  Should  it  not  be  retained  in  the  stom- 
ach, we  may  secure  quite  as  prompt  and  certain  effects  by  using  it  endermi- 
cally,  or  by  enema.  When  administered  in  the  latter  mode,  three  times 
the  quantity  will  be  required  that  we  would  give  by  the  mouth. 

I  will  refer  to  three  cases,  out  of  a  number  that  I  might  adduce,  which 
were  treated  according  to  the  plan  indicated  above,  and  the  results  war- 
rant the  inference  that  quinine  will  be  found  efficient  in  cholera  infan- 
tum. 

August  6th.- — Visited  the  child  of  1ST —  0 — ,  aged  18  months,  It 
had  been  affected  with  diarrhoea  for  the  last  three  days.  During  the 
last  12  hours  it  had  vomited  frequently,  a  greenish  watery  discharge. 
Had  great  thirst,  was  almost  constantly  calling  for  drink,  but  could  retain 
none  on  the  stomach.  Was  restless,  and  had  paroxysms  of  fever  towards 
evening  for  the  last  two  days.  The  eyes  were  sunken  and  the  features 
were  shrunken,  but  the  head  was  unusually  hot.  I  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

IJ:  Hyd.  Prot.  Chlor.,,  grs.  ij. 

Sacch.  Lactis,  ji. 

M.  ft.  Pulv.  No.  X.,  of  which  one  was  to  be  given  every  hour.  Let 
the  patient  have  ice  in  the  mouth  as  constantly  as  it  desires,  secured  by 
linen,  and  apply  the  spts.  of  camphor  to  the  abdomen. 

7  th. — The  vomiting  and  restlessness  are  less.  The  diarrhoea  continues, 
but  the  quantity  discharged  is  diminished.  The  fever  appeared  as  usual 
towards  evening,  and  was  more  severe  than  on  the  previous  day.  The 
thirst  is  not  so  troublesome.  Prescribed  the  following  fy.  Sulph.  Quin- 
ine, grs.  iv.  ft.  Pulv.  No  VI.  S.  Give  one  powder  every  2nd  hour,  com- 
mencing when  the  fever  subsides.  Continue  the  ice  while  agreeable  to 
the  patient. 

8th. — The  quinine  was  commenced  about  9  o'clock,  last  evening,  and 
was  retained,  except  the  first  powder,  which  was  partly  rejected  by  vom- 
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iting  about  half  an  hour  after  taking.  All  the  symptoms  are  much  re- 
lieved. The  patient  has  improved  in  general  appearance.  The  stomach 
more  quiet,  and  the  diarrhoea  nearly  controlled.  The  patient  was  left 
on  the  moderate  use  of  rice  water.  After  this  date,  the  patient  contin- 
ued to  improve ;  the  functions  of  the  stomach  were  restored  without  fur- 
ther treatment,  and  perfect  recovery  rapidly  followed. 

12th. — Was  called  to  prescribe  for  the  child  of  M—  T — ,  aged  one 
rear.  It  had  had  diarrhoea  for  four  days,  the  alvine  evacuations  have 
changed,  successively,  from  the  natural  color  and  consistence,  to  green 
and  waterv.  The  vomiting  was  very  severe,  with  great  thirst.  All  the 
symptoms  were  much  aggravated  towards  evening.  Commenced  treat- 
ment by  the  following  Ify.  Tict.  opii.  camph.,  gtts.  iij,  repeated  every 
hour,  till  the  anodyne  effect  becomes  manifested.  Apply  to  the  abdo- 
men the  spts.  camph.,  and  use  the  ice. 

13th. — The  fever  and  other  symptoms  were  aggravated  towards  even- 
inor.  The  irritation  of  the  stomach  somewhat  relieved  this  morning. 
Prescribed  the  following : 

IJr.  Sulph.  Quina,  grs.  ij. 
Taurine,  gij. 

Acid  Sulph.  Arom ,  gtts.  iij, 
Ag.  Cinnamon,  ^j. 

Ft.  M.  et.  S.  Give  a  teaspoonful  every  second  hour,  and  use  the  ice 
freely,  and  the  fomentations  of  Spts.  of  Camphor,  as  before. 

14th. — The  symptoms  are  nearly  controlled ;  direct  the  child  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  to  receive  its  nourishment  from  the  mother. 
The  patient  continued  to  improve  rapidly  till  perfect  health  was  res- 
tored. 

I  will  refer  to  but  one  other  case,  in  which  the  treatment  was  commen- 
ced with  the  use  of  quinine,  and  from  the  improvement  in  all  the  symp- 
toms which  immediately  followed,  and  the  rapid  recovery  manifestly  in- 
duced by  the  quinine,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  remedy  deserves  a 
more  extensive  trial  to  test  its  virtues  in  arresting  this  disease  by  its  an- 
ti-periodic influence. 

loth. — A. —  L — "s  child  aged  15  months,  had  been  sick  three  days, 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  cholera  infantum.  The  vomiting  had  con- 
tinued for  the  last  20  hours.  Directed  the  Spirits  of  Camph.  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  and  the  child  to  take  I-  grain  of  Quinine,  in  a  de- 
coction of  coffee,  every  2nd  hour,  till  3  grains  are  taken. 

16th — The  child  much  improved  in  general  appearance.  The  violence 
of  the  symptoms  very  much  mitigated.  I  directed  the  Tinct.  opii. 
camph.  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  keep  down  all  irritation,  and  the 
chill  to  be  fed  sparingly.  This  was  all  the  medical  treatment  the  patient 
required. 
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From  the  New  York  Medical  Times. 

Treatment  of  Rheumatism;  with  statistical  results  of  twenty-five  case* 
treated  in  the  New  York  Hospital.  By  John  B.  Chapin,  M.P., 
Resident  Physician, 

The  treatment  of  rheumatism  has,  of  late  years,  excited  especial  inter- 
est on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  different  modes  hereto- 
fore pursued,  and  the  dangerous  complications  attending  the  disease.  It 
has  been  found  that  its  duration  has  not  been  materially  affected  by  the 
means  used  for  its  relief:  and  it  has  been  a  question  with  some,  whether 
or  not  complications  of  the  disease  have  not  been  promoted  by  the  treat- 
ment pursued. 

Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  recent  work  upon  rheumatism,  regards  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  disease  as  depending  upon  the  presence  of  a  "  materies  morbi,"' 
which  he  supposes  to  be  an  excess  of  lactic  acid,  owing  to  defective  assimi- 
lation, or  suppressed  perspiration.  With  the  viewT  to  the  neutralization 
and  elimination  of  this  acid,  he  recommends  the  free  use  of  alkalies,  by 
which  means  he  "  hopes  the  average  duration  of  an  attack  may  be  re- 
duced, from  a  month  or  six  weeks,  to  ten  days- or  a  fortnight."  Statisti- 
cal tables  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  relied  upon  to 
determine  this  result.  During  the  attendance -of  Dr.  Sweet  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  the  present  year,  all  the  patients  admitted  with  acute  ar- 
ticular rheumatism  were  put  upon  the  "  alkaline  treatment."  The  salt 
chosen  for  administration  was  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  a  neutral 
salt,  possessing  the  property  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline. 

The  plan  of  treatment  usually  pursued  was, — if  the  patient  presented 
himself  with  unusual  excitement  of  the  skin  and  pulse,  to  administer  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tartarized  antimony  until  the  skin 
was  relaxed,  and  the  pulse  reduced  to  a  more  natural  standard.  The 
Rochelle  salt  was  then  directed  in  drachm  doses,  every  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  day  time,  till  the  urine  was  rendered  alkaline,  when  it  was 
gradually  suspended.  A  lotion  of  carb.  potass.  §  j.  with  opium  3  ij.  to 
the  pint  of  water,  was  directed  as  an  external  application.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  salt  was  not  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences,  with 
the  exception  occasionally  of  some  ulceration  about  the  iauces, — in  ho 
case  was  its  action  so  severe  upon  the  bowels  as  to  require  its  entire  sus- 
pension. The  persons  attacked  were  in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  and  the 
•character  of  the  disease  acute  in  its  form.  The  frequency  of  administra- 
tion of  the  remedy  was  governed  very  much  by  the  reaction  of  th« 
urine. 
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Cause  and  Treatment  of  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum.  170 

On  the  admission  of  the  patient,  the  urine  was  tested,  and  in  all  cases, 
was  found  to  be  of  acid  reaction,  and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  presented 
the  usual  acid  odor.  The  treatment  was  generally  commenced  the  second 
or  third  day  after  admission,  and  the  urine  was  rendered  of  decided  alka- 
line reaction  in  an  average  of  five  days  after  its  commencement;  the  long- 
est period  it  resisted  the  alkaline  reaction  having  been  twenty  days,  and 
the  shortest  two.  The  secretions  of  the  skin  have  not,  I  believe,  been 
noticed  to  alter.  In  one  case,  attended  with  profuse  perspiration,  which 
yielded  readily  to  treatment,  the  colored  shirt  the  patient  wore  entirelv 
lost  its  color;  and  it  was  suggested  whether  the  same  change  did  not 
take  place  in  the  perspiration  as  in  the  urine.  The  average  amount  of 
the  salt  administered  was  from  five  to  seven  ounces. 

Tne  average  date  of  commencing  improvement  was  seven  days  after 
commencement  of  treatment,  coinciding,  in  the  huge  majority  of  the 
cases,  with  the  commencing  alkalinity  of  the  urine.  The  improvement, 
was  invariably  permanent,  and  after  the  urine  was  rendered  alkaline,  no 
new  articulations  were  affected,  as  a  general  rule. 

The  average  period  of  convalescence  was  twelve  days  after  admission, 
and  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease,  including  the  period  previous  to 
admission,  was  twenty-two  days.  Of  thirty  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Swett, 
during  April  and  May  1853,  during  which  time  no  uniform  course  of 
treatment  was  pursued,  the  average  duration  was  five  and  a  half  week?. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  alkaline  treatment  was  the 
diminished  frequency  of  cardiac  complications.  Twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-five  were  free  from  any  complication,  three  were  admitted  with 
aortic  obstruction,  and  one  with  mitral  regurgitation.  Not  one  patient 
was  attacked  with  any  heart  complication  during  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  Comparing  this  result  with  the  practice  last  year,  it  was  found 
that  four  had  mitral  regurgitation,  six  aortic  complication,  and  three  suf- 
fered from  pericarditis ;  thirteen  in  all,  out  of  thirty. 

In  the  present  article,  it  was  not  intended  to  touch  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  variety  of  plans  of  treatment  that  have  been  suggested  for 
this  disease,  but  to  present  the  results  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Fuller, 
as  practised  in  this  Hospital,  which,  it  is  believed,  go  far  to  sustain  the 
confident  predictions  he  has  made  of  his  favorite  treatment. 


From  the  jSorth  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Cause   and    Treatment  of  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum.     By   M.    Du- 
chaussay.     (Archives  Generales  de  Med.,  Sept.) 

In  a  short  but  interesting  memoir,  M.  Duchaussay  reviews  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  troublesome  complaint,  and  fixes  attention  in  par- 
ticular upon  the  loss  of  power  in  the  sphincter  and  muscle  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  descent  of  the  bowel.     Moreover,  he  endeavors  to  show  that 
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Dupuytren's  operation,  by  excising  the  radiating  folds  of  skin  around  the 
anus,  and  the  operation  by  four  touches  with  the  actual  cautery,  practiced 
by  Guersant,  act  not  by  causing  any  subsequent  retraction  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  skin,  and  mucous  membrane,  but  rather  by  stimulating  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle  so  that  it  regains  its  contractility,  and  therefore  its  retentive 
character.  How  else,  asks  M.  Duchaussay,  do  we  explain  the  fact,  that 
the  prolapsus  is  often  cured,  or  does  it  return  after  two  days,  or  even  after 
one  day,  or  not  at  all  after  the  operation  •'  He  points  out  the  fact,  that 
in  cases  of  this  disease  in  infants,  three  fingers  may  sometimes  be  intro- 
duced without  causing  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  before  the  operation 
by  cautery,  whilst  afterwards,  if  one  be  passed,  a  powerful  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  immediately  ensues.  As  proof  that  this  recovery  of  con- 
tractile power  by  the  sphincter  is  the  cause  of  cure,  a  case  is  mentioned 
in  which  M.  Guersant  had  used  the  cautery  too  superficially,  the  sphincter 
failed  to  contract,  and  the  disease  returned.  A  second  cauterization  was 
followed,  on  the  contrary,  by  return  of  the  muscular  contractility,  and 
the  cure  was  complete. 

According  to  the  author,  the  eauterv  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  para- 
lyzed  muscle,  just  as  it  will  to  the  deltoid  in  a  like  condition.  After 
pointing  out  the  inconveniences  and  apparent  severity  of  M.  Guersant's 
method,  M.  Duchaussay  suggests  that  a  slighter  cautery,  or  some  other 
stimulant  to  muscular  contractility,  might  act  as  well,  and  he  suggests 
strychnine.  This,  with  M.  Guersant's  permission,  has  been  tried  in  the 
Hospital  des  Enfauts,  in  the  case  of  a  rrirl  aged  eleven  years.  The  pro- 
lapsus here  arise  from  obstinate  constipation :  it  had  lasted  for  four  years : 
the  bowel  protruded  at  each  evacuation  about  ten  centimeters  ( — 4 
inches.  During  the  first  month  of  her  admission  she  was  treated  by 
laxative.-  only,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  diminishing  the  length 
of  the  protruded  portion  of  bowel  to  about  four  centimeters  (1-J-  inches.) 
Strychnia  was  then  employed  endermically  near  the  region  of  the  sphinc- 
ter: the  next  day  there  was  no  evacuation ;  on  the  following  day  the 
bowels  acted  once,  only  a  slight  bulging  of  the  rectum  taking  place;  on 
the  third  day  the  protrusion  was  still  less  after  an  ordinary  evacuation; 
and  during  the  next  thirteen  days  it  did  not  occur  again. 

Blisters  were  made  in  the  cleft  between  the  nates,  and  on  the  right 
thigh  "close  to  that  cleft;  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  was  applied 
the  first  -lav,  one-third  on  the  second,  and  one-third  on  the  fourth  day. 
On  the  fifth  day,  about  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  w^as  used, 
and  this  was  repeated  for  the  last  time  on  the  sixth  day.  In  the  case  of 
a  bov.  it  is  recommended  to  be  applied  between  the  scrotum  and  anus, 
immediately  over  the  anterior  interlacement  of  the  sphincter  ani  fibres. 
The  remedy  certainly  deserves  further  trial. 
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Medical  Department  of  the    University  of  Michigan. 

We  were  much  surprised  to  notice  in  the  August  number  of  the  K. 
Ir.  Medical  Gazette,  an  editorial  article  accusing  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  Dr.  Allen,  declaring  that  he 
was  removed  from  his  professorship  in  the  Medical  Department  by 
intrigue,  to  make  room  for  a  brother-in-law  of  one  of  their  number. 
Comparisons  were  drawn  between  Dr.  Allen  and  others,  immensely  to 
the  advantage  of  Dr.  A.,  and  his  great  services  to  the  Institution  for  the 
last  seven  years  were  spoken  of  in  strong  terms ;  the  article  closing  with 
remarks  similar  to  those  which  have  appeared  elsewhere,  disparaging  to 
the  University. 

The  editors'  attention  has  been  called  to  the  slanderous  character  of 
the  article  by  a  writer  in  the  JSf.  Y.  Times,  and  by  others,  and  it  appears 
he  has  found  himself  imposed  upon  by  a  medical  correspondent  of  his 
acquaintance  in  Michigan,  whom  he  had  supposed  trustworthy ;  and  after 
learning  the  facts  from  reliable  sources,  he  has  promptly  made  a  recanta- 
tion, in  the  September  number  of  the  Gazette,  of  all  of  his  former  article 
relating  to  the  changes  in  the  medical  faculty,  and,  so  far  as  this  re- 
cantation relates  to  this  faculty,  and  ourselves,  personally,  (and  it  is  with 
a  personal  defence  that  we  have  at  present  to  do)  we  give  it  an  insertion 
below : 

"  UNIVERSITY    OF   MICHIGAN. 

"  Our  article  in  the  last  number,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  change 
in  the  medical  department  of  this  school,  was  founded  on  a  different  state 
of  facts  from  those  which,  we  since  learn,  underlie  the  whole  proceedings. 
We  were  misled  by  a  newspaper  sent  us  from  Detroit,  and  a  correspond- 
ent in  Michigan,  who  complained  of  the  flagrant  wrong  done  to  Profes- 
sor Allen   in  the  precise  terms  toe  named.1       *"*•*-•••*'•* 

Since  then,  a  candid  and  reliable  friend  at  Ann  Arbor  has  assured 
us  that,  so  far  as  the  changes  in  the  Medical  Faculty  are  concerned,  they 
were  necessary  under  existing  circumstances,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 
complain.     We  should  regret  any  disaster  to  this  first  great  experiment 

1  The  italics  are  our  own. 
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at  a  free  medical  education,  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  State,  and 
have  heretofore  taken  frequent  occasion  to  commend  the  example  of 
Michigan  in  this  respect.  Thus  far  the  school  has  done  well  in  every  as- 
pect, and  we  wish  it  continued  success." 

We  regret  the  course  pursued  by  certain  parties  respecting  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  any  momentary  discredit  which  may  be  cast  upon  the 
Regents  and  the  Institution  by  statements  so  easily  shown  to  be  false  and 
puerile,  as  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  feelings  that  are  inevitably  en- 
gendered; of  the  very  disagreeable  necessity  in  refuting  the  slanders,  of 
bringing  personal  and  private  matters  before  the  public;  and,  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  profession  of  so  much  benevolence)  on  account  of  the  sus- 
picions which  must  be  entertained  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  state- 
ments,  and  the  recoiling  of  the  injury  upon  its  suspected  source. 

After  a  degree  of  hesitation,  and  "  in  sorrow  rather  than  anger,"  we 
give  place  to  the  following  letter,  which,  though  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion, we  have  obtained  permission  to  use  as  we  may  deem  necessary;  and 
we  would  by  no  means  obtrude  this  matter  upon  the  medical  public,  had 
not  one  of  the  political  papers  of  our  own  State  given  currency  to  these 
statements  without  recantation ;  and  did  we  not  fear  that  longer  silence 
would  bo  construed  into  an  admission,  of  at  least,  the  partial  truth  of  the 
allegations. 

After  the  charges  of  "  nepotism"  and  "  corruption"  which  have  been 
so  freely  and  groundlessly  made,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  alike  to 
the  Regents  and  ourselves,  that  at  least,  this  much  of  the  truth  should  bo 
made  known.  We  give  the  letter  entire,  and  it  will  sufficiently  explain 
iteelf.  Coming  from  one  of  the  Regents,  and  from  a  gentleman  whose 
integrity  and  honor  we  have  never  before  heard  questioned,  it  must  settle 
the  matter,  and  render  any  farther  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Journal, 
unless  farther  attacks  should  be  made,  entirely  unnecessary. 

Tecumseh,  Sept.  4,  1854. 

A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D. — Dear  Doctor:  I  have  been  very  busy  with 
professional  duties,  or  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  immediately  on 
its  receipt.  You  say  that  the  Neio  York  Medical  Gazette  has  published 
an  article  conveying  the  impression  that  Dr.  Allen's  removal  was  owing 
to  a  disposition  to  make  room  for  a  relative  of  one  of  the  Regents.  1 
have  not  seen  the  article,  but  regret  to  learn  that  so  respectable 
authority  should  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  statement  as  false  as  it 
is  malicious.    Whoever  undertakes  to  make  a  statement  for  a  public 
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journal  on  such  a  subject,  must  be  presumed  to  know  the  facts;  and 
if  so,  the  Gazettes  authority  knows  that  the  only  relationship  be- 
tween you  and  myself  (and  to  you  and  me  the  statement  must  refer) 
originated  in  your  marriage  with  my  wife's  sister,  which  was  speedily 
sundered,  years  since,  by  her  early  death.  He  knows  that  you  were 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  some  two  years  since  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  which  appointment  was  also  unanimously 
sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  including  Dr.  Allen  himself.  He 
knows  that  the  only  reason  why  you  have  not  been  called  to  perform  ac- 
tive duty  in  your  Professorship,  from  the  date  of  your  election,  was,  in 
•consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  Board  to  pay  an  additional  Professor^ 
and  that  by  the  large  increase  of  the  University  Interest  Fund  during  the 
past  year,  this  inability  did  not  exist  at  the  date  of  his  removal,  and  that, 
whether  he  was  removed  or  not,  you  certainly  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  duty  as  a  Professor  in  the  Medical  Department  at  next 
commencement,  as  Dr.  Gunn  distinctly  informed  the  Regents  that  he 
could  no  longer  perform  the  double  duty  imposed  upon  him  with  credit 
to  himself,  or  full  benefit  to  the  students.  Hence,  the  folly  of  the 
statement,  that  Dr.  Allen  was  removed  to  make  room  for  you.  After 
Dr.  Allen's  removal,  a  Committee  composed  of  the  remaining  acting  Pro- 
fessors, viz. :  Drs.  Sager,  Gunn,  Denton  and  Douglass,  with  the  President 
and  two  Regents,  viz. :  Dr.  Upjohn  and  myself  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacant  Professorship  and  re-arrange  the  duties  of  the  Professorships ;  and 
the  same  committee  was  authorized  to  notify  you  that  your  services 
would  be  required. 

You  know  the  rest — [What  we  farther  know  is  that  Dr.  Palmer  stated 
to  the  committee  that  he  was  comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  chair  he 
should  occupy — that  he  would  submit  entirely  to  the  rest  of  the  faculty, 
and  that  one  of  the  number  suggested  in  a  written  communication  the 
division  of  labor  which  has  been  made,  and  that  all  present  assented  to  it. — 
Eds.  Peninsular  Journal!]  and  I  need  not  here  state  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  re-arranging  the  Professorships  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Board.  The  new  Professors  appointed  at  the  time  were  Drs.  Ford 
and  Andrews,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  them  are  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  either  of  the  Regents.  Far  different  views  from  those  you  say  have 
been  given  in  the  Journal  alluded  to,  governed  the  Board  in  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Allen :  and  if  the  Board  have  heretofore  refrained  from  publishing 
a  particular  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  governed  their  action 
in  his  case,  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  injure 
him  with  the  public  as  little  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  duty  to  the 
Institution.  Several  months  before  his  removal,  the  Regents  learned 
that  there  was  perfect  harmony  among  the  Professors,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception. They  strongly  recommended  forbearance,  but  the  evil  continued, 
which  induced  them  to  address  a  note  of  inquiry  to  the  President  and 
Faculties ;  in  answer  to  which,  the  following  was  received.  Being  re- 
corded on  the  journal  of  the  Board,  it  is  public  property,  and  you  are  as 
much  entitled  to  it  as  others. 
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[Copy.] 

The  undersigned,  Professors  and  Instructors  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  beg  leave  to  express  to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Regents  in  answer 
to  their  inquiries,  that  they  are  deliberately  of  the  opinion  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Medical  College  and  the  general  welfare  and  harmony  of 
she  University  are  seriously  affected  by  the  connection  of  Dr.  James  A, 
Allen,  with  the  Institution  as  a  Professor. 

Henry  P.  Tappan,  President, 

George  P.  Williams,  E.  0.  Haven, 

Abram  Sager,  Edmund  Andrews, 

Silas  H.  Douglass,  Charles  Fox, 

L.  Fasquelle,  A.  Winchell, 

Samuel  Denton,  Z.  Pitcher, 

J.  R.  Boise. 

You  here  see  the  signatures  of  every  resident  member  of  both  Faculties, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  of  all  the  Professors,  except  Dr. 
Gunn  and  yourself,  not  resident  at  Ann  Arbor. 

I  have  not  time,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that -I  am  at  liberty  to 
give  you  the  details  of  a  personal  conversation  between  the  resident  Pro- 
fessors, above  named,  and  the  Board,  relative  to  the  cause  for  their  em- 
phatic expression  against  Dr.  Allen.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  to  you,  that 
this  interview  having  fully  substantiated  the  information  from  different 
sources  previously  received,  a  majority  of  the  Regents  were  deeply  im- 
id  with  the  belief  that  Dr.  A'/s  conduct,  in  several  particulars,  was 
highly  objectionable,  and  that  there  was  constant  clanger  while  he  held 
a  professorship  in  the  Institution,  of  an  open  rupture  between  him  and  a 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  which  would  be  alike  discreditable  and  injurious 
t  o  theUniversity.  You  will  thus  understand,  that,  respecting  a  man  who  had 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  those  who  hava  had  ample  opportunity  of 
comprehending  his  character,  and  witnessing  his  conduct,  as  to  call  forth 
tVom  a  body  of  as  high-minded  and  honorable  gentlemen  as  can  be  found 
i:i  any  other  university,  a  communication  like  the  within,  there  may  be 
seen,  in  the  almost  unanimous  expression  of  his  colleagues,  sufficient 
ground  for  the  action  of  the  Regeuts,  without  attributing  that  action  to 
motives  as  base  as  the  heart  of  the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  dared 
to  impose  upon  a  respectable  journal  the  slanderous  statement  that. 
Dr.  A.  was  removed  to  accommodate  a  relative  of  one  of  the  Regents. 

T  write  in   haste,  and  perhaps  loosely,  but  I  trust  have  given  you 

sufficient  information  to  protect  yourself  from  insult  on  this  subject ;  as  for 

the  Board  of  Regents,  they  kuow  how  to  defend  their  acts  whenever  they 

think  proper   to  do  so.      Hoping  you  will  pass  through  the   cholera 

cathed, 

I  remain, 

Your  friend, 

M.  A.  PATTERSON. 
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In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  and,  as  we  hope,  finally,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  again  expressing  our  regret  at  the  necessity  which  has  com- 
pelled us  to  bring  these  personal  matters  before  the  public.  We  have 
not  been  precipitate,  and  have  certainly  exercised  a  large  degree  of  for- 
bearance. Four  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  effort  was  first  made 
through  the  public  press  to  create  false  and  injurious  impressions,  under 
which  we  have  so  far  rested  in  utter  silence.  Encouraged  by  this  silence, 
an  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  tamper  with  the  respectable  medical 
press  of  the  country,  and  we  could  no  longer  refrain  from  doing  this  jus- 
tice to  ourselves  and  the  position  we  occupy  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Respecting  other  charges  which  have  been  the  burden  of  certain 
presses,  we  may  possibly  speak  at  another  time ;  at  present,  2&  they  refer 
to  others  rather  than  ourselves,  we  let  them  pass,  though  we  might  with 
the  greatest  ease  show  their  falsity. 

We  have  no  special  authority  to  speak  at  all  for  the  University,  but 
we  presume  to  say  that,  while  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  any  investi- 
gation of  its  affairs,  it  is  desirous  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  wishes  to  be 
allowed,  without  molesting  others,  to  work  out  what  we  fondly  hope  is 
its  high  destiny,  in  its  own  way.  The  Institution  could  not  be  more 
harmonious  within  itself  than  it  is  at  present,  and  its  aim  will  be  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  good  will  towards  those  without. 


The  American  Medical  Association,  at  its  approaching  session  i a  Phil- 
adelphia, will  be  invoked  to  select  a  permanent  place  of  meeting  there- 
after, and  the  Memphis  Recorder  proposes  Washington  City.  The  Bos- 
ton Journal  seconds  the  proposition,  which  will  be  likely  to  find  general 
favor.  Should  the  change  be  made,  it  is  probable  that  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  printing  the  proceedings  may  be  settled  there,  by  inducing  Con- 
gress to  include  the  necessary  expense  in  the  appropriations  made  to  the 
government  printers,  so  that  Uncle  Sam  may  foot  the  bills. — A7".  York 
Medical  Gazette. 

Our  eastern  brethren  upon  the  Atlantic  border,  are  very  prone  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  about  the  sum  total  of  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion, and  are  apt  to  conclude  that  what  pleases  them,  receives  general  fa- 
vor. It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing  west. 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  National  Medical  Association,  or  any 
other  national  organization,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  throughout 
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that  west,  the  proposition  to  locate  permanently  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation at  the  extreme  east,  will  receive  very  little  favor.  Indeed  we 
object  to  its  being  permanently  located  anywhere  for  several  reasons, 
viz: 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  circumstances  incidentally  connected  with 
these  meetings,  has  been  that  of  members,  particularly  eastern  member?, 
getting  out  of  their  own  circles,  where  they  had  for  years  been  treading 
their  narrow  rounds,  and  having  their  imperfect  ideas  of  our  country  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  by  personally  seeing  its  different  parts. 

We  also  know  men  better  by  seeing  them  at  their  homes,  and  more 
kindly  feelings  are  engendered  and  intimate  relations  established  by  en- 
joying their  hospitality.  These 'friendly  relations  existing  between  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  different  parts  of  the  nation,  will  contribute 
much  towards  preserving  union  and  good  will,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
future  may  require  all  such  aids. 

From  the  manner  in  which  delegates  are  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  there  will  always  be  a  larger  proportion  in  attendance  from 
the  neighborhood  where  they  are  held;  and  if  permanently  located,  the 
management  and  the  honors  of  the  Association  will  be  likely  to  be  mo- 
nopolized by  that  neighborhood,  and  it  will  tend  to  dengerate  into  a  mero 
local  concern. 

We  hardly  know  whether  the  Gazette  is  serious  about  Uncle  Sam'i 
footing  the  bill.  We  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  establishing  a  precedent 
of  the  kind,  and  we  do  not  believe  Congress  will;  aud  even  if  it  were 
disposed  to  do  so,  we  should  be  quite  as  well  pleased  by  having  the  As- 
sociation independent  of  government  patronage.  The  Medical  profession 
<-»f  the  United  States  are  able  to  foot  their  own  bills. 

If  Congress  or  somebody  else  would  pay  the  distant  members  liberal 
mileage  fees  and  they  were  willing  to  receive  them,  the  location  of  the 
place  of  meeting  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  would  be  of  less  consequence' 
but  where  each  member  pays  his  own  traveling  expenses,  the  flagrant  in- 
justice of  requiring  all  to  go  permanently- to  our  extreme  border  of  the 
country,  is  too  apparent  to  require  remark.  We  hope  the  medical  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  throughout  the  west,  will  pro- 
against  the  proposed  innovation. 
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Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Southern  Central  New 
York.  • 
The  physicians  of  that  region  seem  to  be  men  of  the  right  stamp. 
They  keep  up  a  powerful  organization,  hold  their  regular  meetings,  and 
publish  their  proceedings  in  a  handsome  form.  The  last  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Homer,  in  June.  The  proceedings  consist  of  some  twenty 
papers,  many  of  them  of  great  value.  One  feature  of  their  proceedings 
is  specially  worthy  of  notice.  The  opening  session  seems  to  have  been 
designed  both  for  the  profession  and  for  the  public,  and  to  have  been 
well  attended  by  both ;  and  the  President,  Dr.  Hyde,  delivered  an 
address,  not  only  high-toned  and  able,  but  in  a  great  part  addressed  to 
the  lay  portion  of  the  audience,  and  calculated  to  show  them  the  com- 
mon interest  which  all  the  world  together  has  in  sustaining  a  sound  and 
learned  profession.  The  other  documents  were  strictly  scientific  and 
show  great  industry  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  that  body. 


Epidemics* 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  following  circular  of 
the  Committee  on  Epidemics,  appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. We  hope  that  the  profession  will  respond  freely  to  them,  as  in 
that  way  only  can  they  successfully  perform  the  important  task  assigned 
them. 

EPIDEMIC    DISEASES    OF    OHIO,  INDIANA,  AND    MICHIGAN. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  under- 
signed was  re-appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  upon  the 
Epidemic  Diseases  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  May  next.  In  fulfilling 
the  object  enjoined  upon  the  chairman,  he  has  appointed  N".  Johnson,  M. 
D.,  of  Cambridge  City,  Indiana;  Z.  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan; 
S.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  and  J.  Adams  Allen,  M.  D., 
of  Michigan,  as  members  of  the  committee.  It  is  desirable  that  as  com- 
plete a  report  as  possible  be  made,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  profession 
in  these  States,  is  therefore  most  earnestly  requested.  Information  i» 
especially  desired  on  the  following  subjects : 

Epidemic  Cholera,  Typus  and  Typhoid  Fevers, 

Cholera  Infantum,  Hooping  Cough, 

Diarrhoea,  Influenza, 

Dysentery,  Measles, 

Erysipelas,  Scarlet  Fever, 

Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever,  Small  Pox,  &c. 
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Any  other  form  of  disease  appearing  as  an  epidemic  will  be  understood 
a*  being  included  along  with  the  above. 

The  points  of  greatest  interest  to  which  attention  is  particularly 
invited  are,  causes  giving  rise  to  and  favoring  the  propagation  of  diseases 
or  checking  their  progress ;  Prophylactics ;  Influence  of  Age,  Sex,  and 
Nativity;  Prominent  Symptoms,  Extent  of  Prevalence;  Proportional 
Mortality ;  Post  Mortem  Appearances ;  Treatment ;  Duration  of  individual 
cases  of  disease ;  and  any  other  points  that  may  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  subject,  such  as  Soil ;  Geological  Formations  (illustrated  by  a  map 
when  practicable) ;  Natural  Productions ;  Condition  as  to  Improvements ; 
Water;  Meteorological  Observations,  &c; 

It  is  preferred  that  reports  be  made  to  January  1st,  including  the  pre- 
vious year.  If  any  remarkable  visitation  of  diseases  should  have  occurred 
previously  to  that  time,  an  account  of  them  will  be  acceptable,  carefully 
designating  the  date  of  occurrence. 

General  Medical  History,  also  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
particular  districts  in  disease  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  will  be 
gladly  received. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  reports  made  to  the  committee  may  be  for- 
warded so  that  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  by  the  15th 
of  January,  1855. 

The  chairman  takes  this  method  of  thanking  those  physicians  who  sent 
him  contributions  for'  previous  years,  and  hopes  that  they  may  repeat 
them  for  the  present  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  appeal  to  the  profession  will  be  responded  to,  and 
that  every  member  will  feel  himself  called  upon  to  contribute  something 
to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Geo.  Mendenhall,  M.  D.,  Chairman, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Z.  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  Detroit,  Michigan;  N.  Johnson, M. 
D.,  Cambridge  City,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana;  S.  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio ;  J.  Adams  Allen,  M.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

P.  S. — The  Committee  would  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  County 
and  other  Medical  Societies,  which  can  be  efficiently  rendered  by  mem- 
bers making  brief  reports  to  the  secretaries,  who  can  condense  them,  and 
furnish  the  result  to  the  committee.  Especial  attention  is  also  requested 
to  the  furnishing  of  geological  maps  of  counties  and  districts,  when  practi- 
cable. 


Circular  to  the  Physicians  of  Michigan. 

We  bespeak  attention  to  the  following  circular  of  a  committee  of  the 
National  Medical  Association. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Medical  Association,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Dysentery,  respectfully  requests  all  physicians  who  may  be  in  possession 
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of  facts  on  the  subject,  to  communicate  with  him  by  answering  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

1 .  Has  dysentery  been  common  or  rare  in  your  vicinity  ? 

2.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  has  it  occurred  ? 

3.  How  much  of  it  was  epidemic,  and  how  much  sporadic  ? 

4.  What  proportion  of  cases  proved  fatal  ? 

5.  What  modes  of  treatment  were  adopted,  and  with  what  success  ? 

6.  Did  it  show  any  connection  with  other  diseases,  either  by  succeed- 
ing them,  or  running  into  them  as  they  progressed. 

7.  Over  how  large  a  territory  did  it  prevail  ?  What  was  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  the  condition  as  to  water,  forests,  malaria,  etc. 

8.  In  the  epidemic  cases,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  to  heat  and  humidity. 

The  undersigned  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  committee  is  the  difficulty  of  collecting  informa- 
tion. If  every  physician  who  sees  this  circular  will  drop  a  line  stating 
what  he  knows  on  the  subject  of  any  of  the  above  questions,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  furnished  with  full  materials  for  a  report.  Even  informa- 
tion of  a  negative  character,  such  as  that  no  dysentery  had  been  known 
in  a  particular  section  for  a  certain  period,  would  be  valuable  in  making 
up  a  report.     It  is  hoped  that  full  answers  will  reach  us. 

HENRY  TAYLOR,  M.  D., 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Dysentery. 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  Sept.  1854. 


Medical  and  Scientific    Works. 

As  we  are  inquired  of  from  time  to  time  where  various  medical  and 
scientific  works  can  be  obtained,  we  take  this  way  of  answering  all  querists 
at  once.  A.  B.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  keep  unquestionably  the 
largest  and  best  supply  of  medical  and  scientific  books  to  be  found  in 
Mich.  They  attend  to  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  if  any  rare 
work  happens  not  to  be  on  their  shelves,  they  will  procure  it  on  short 
notice,  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Dissecting  and  surgical  instruments  are  to  be  had  at  Maynard's,  and 
also  at  Eberbach's,  of  good  quality,  and  also  on  reasonable  terms. 
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Announcement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania   College. 

The  session  of  this  institution  commences  on  the  9th  of  October.  The 
college  has  been  entirely  re-organized  on  a  respectable  footing.  Dr. 
Joseph  Parrish,  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Reporter,  has  been  called 
to  one  of  the  chairs,  which  is  a  most  judicious  appointment. 


Auscultation  and  Percussion.     By  Skoda. 

This  beautiful   little  work  is  published  by  Lindsay  and  Blackiston, 
Philadelphia ;  for  an  account  of  it,  see  Art.  Ill, 


Appointment. 

We  notice  that  S.  B<  Hunt,  M.  D.,  is  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Anato- 
my in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College.  Prof.  Hunt  was  for  a  considerable 
time  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  and  has  done  good  service  to 
the  profession  both  in  scientific  investigations,  in  defending  its  honor 
before  the  world,  and  in  particular,  in  chastising  the  small-souled  men 
who  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Anatomical  Bill  in  the  N.  Y.  Legisla- 
ture. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Zoology. — It  may  not  be  known  to  many  "who  interest  themselves  in 
Zoological  studies,  that  many  of  the  fresh  water  fishes  of  this  region  aro 
unknown  and  undescribed  in  any  book.  Some  professors  of  Michigan 
University,  a  few  weeks  since,  caught  several  new  species  in  an  excursion 
of  twenty  miles.  New  species  may  be  discovered  in  almost  every  stream 
and  pond.  Large  numbers  that  are  popularly  classed  off  together  as 
minnows,  catfish,  etc.,  etc.,  are  on  examination  found  to  belong  to  differ- 
ent genera  and  species.  It  is  found,  too,  that  streams  which  terminato 
to  the  west,  differ  widely  in  their  piscatory  inhabitants  from  those  that 
flow  into  the  eastern  waters.  Every  slope  seems  to  have  its  own  kinds, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  differ  from  those  in  the  streams  of  other 
water-sheds  in  the  same  region. 

A  Probable  Error  in  Diagnosis. — A  phvsician  in  Illinois  publishes 
in  one  of  our  exchanges  an  account  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  case  of 
hermaphrodism.  The  penis  is  very  short,  the  testes  are  evidently  de- 
\ eloped,  and  above  the  penis  is  a  red  "  vascular  tumour"  from  the  lower 
part  of  which  the  urine  trickles  by  two  small  orifices.  The  umbilical 
cord  was  attached  just  above  this  tumour.  The  testes  are  contained  in 
two  lateral  folds  which  he  takes  to  be  the  labia  majora.  He  describes 
no  vagina.  Those  who  have  examined  this  subject  will  readily  recognize 
a  tolerable  description  not  of  hermaphrodism,  but  of  congenital  absenco 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  pelvis.  Similar  cases  have  been 
described  in  the- eastern  journals,  and  have  exhibited  themselves  through 
the  country.  The  "  vascular  tumour"  is  doubtless  the  remaining  wall  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  two  orifices  on  it,  the  opening  of  the  ureters.  The 
physician  proposes  to  castrate  if  the  child  lives  sufficiently  long.  Thk 
will  do  no  great  harm  as  the  genital  organs  in  such  cases  are  too  small 
and  deformed  to  be  of  any  use;  but  it  will  do  no  good.  Practitioners 
should  be  careful  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  malformations. 

Solidification  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. — M.  Stanislas  Martin,  pharmaceu- 
tist de  Paris,  gives  the  following  process  to  make  this  oil  palatable  to 
patients:  Cod  liver  oil,  125  grammes;  spermaceti,  23  grammes,  (in 
summer,)  20  grammes  in  winter;  mix,  heat  over  a  sand  bath,  in  a  close 
vessel;  pour  into  large  mouth  vessels,  and  allow  it  to  cool  without  shak- 
ing. An  aromatic  essential  oil  may  be  added.  Cod  liver  oil  thus  pre- 
pared looks  like  a  jelly.  Mix  with  unleavened  bread,  gum,  liquorice,  or 
Hour  wet  with  sugar  water. — Revue  Therapeutique. 

The  Hahneman  Hospital. — This  institution  has  ceased  to  exist:  the 
furniture  and  effects  were  sold  by  auction,  on  the  14th  inst.,  by  Messrs. 
Debenham  and  Storr.  It  has  scarcely  carried  on  its  miserable  existence 
even  for  the  time  which  we  allotted  it. — London  Lancet. 
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Malformation. — A  physician  in  the  west  part  of  the  state  describes 
a  malformation  of  the  thumb.  The  first  phalanx  is  forked  almost  down 
to  the  base ;  the  two  branches  standing*  at  right  angles  to  each,  other, 
and  each  bearing  its  own  terminal  phalanx  and  nail. 

The  legislatare  of  New  Jersey  has  abolished  the  laws  protecting  the 
people  from  the  practices  of  quacks. 

Hotel  Doctors. — The  JV.  Y.  Med.  Gazette  complains  that  there  is  a 
class  of  quacks  who  attach  themselves  to  hotels,  and  contrive  various  ras- 
cally means  to  catch  aud  fleece  travelers,  and  even  use  means  to  prevent 
them  from  sending  for  respectable  practitioners. 

Census  Returns. — The  census  of  1850  gives  in  the  United  States, 
40,564  Physicians,  191  Surgeons,  26,842  Clergymen,  23,939  Lawyers, 
2,923  Dentists,  6,139  Druggists  and  59  patent  medicine  makers. 

JVew  Diseases, — Dr.  Cartwright's  article,  just  republished  in  the  Ga 
Blister  and  Critic  describes  several  mental  diseases  of  the  negro,  and 
among  others  spends  several  pages  with  fhe  greatest  gravity  on  "Drape- 
tomania  on  the  disease  causing  slaves  to  run  away."  He  derives  this 
learned  name  from  the  Greek  words  Drapetes,  a  runaway  slave,  and 
mania,  madness.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  in  his  opinion,  the  want  of 
good  management  by  the  master,  and  its  "dignosiic  symptom,  the  ab- 
sconding from  service."  The  treatment  he  indicates  as  follows:  "  Be- 
fore negroes  run  away,  unless  they  are  frightened  or  panic  struck,  they 
become  sulky  and  dissatisfied.  The  cause  of  this  sulkiness  and  dissatis- 
faction should  be  inquired  into  and  removed,  or  they  are  apt  to  run  a  wav- 
er fall  into  the  negro  consumption.  When  sulky  and  dissatisfied  without 
cause,  the  experience  of  those  on  the  line  and  elsewhere  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  whipping  them  out  of  it  as  a  preventive  measure  against  ab- 
sconding or  other  bad  conduct.  It  was  called  whipping  the  devil  out  of 
them." 

Ox  Gall. — The  N.  H.  Medical  Journal  says  that  Ox  Gall  is  a  power- 
ful remedy  to  check  obstinate  vomiting. 

Amputation  at  the  Ankle  Joint. — Prof.  Pirozof  of  St.  Petersburg 
proposes  in  this  operation  to  leave  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  in 
[he  flap. 

To  remove  Nitrate  of  Silver  stains,  take  1  drachm  of  cyanuret  of  pot- 
ash to  1  ounce  of  water  and  wet  the  spots.  They  will  be  removed  in  a 
few  minutes  by  this  solution. — Xashville  Journal. 

Xew  Remedy  for  Tape-wor??i. —  Tannic  Acid, — Prof.  Osborne,  of 
Ireland,  recommends  Tannic  Acid  for  tape- worm,  on  account  of  its  known 
action  on  albumen  and  geiatine,  ho  has  seen  them  curled,  and  contracted 
and  broken  down  where  expelled  after  this  remedy. 

Return  of  Prof  Fasqucllc. — Prof.  Fasquelle,  of  Michigan  University 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  France. 
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Art.  I.—  Case  of  Wound  of  the  Scalp,  Division  of  the  SJculI,  and  deep 
Injury  of  the  Brain.  Apparent  complete  recovery.  By  A.  B. 
Palmer,  M.D.,  &c,  Chicago. 

June  3d,  1854,  was  called  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  direction 

'of  Deputy  Sheriff  Pinkerton,  to  see  Mr.  E.  A ,  aged  35,  keeper  of 

a  Hat  and  Cap  Store,  a  man  of  moderate  size  and  flesh,  of  a  nervous 
sanguine  temperament  and  regular  habits,  reported  to  have  been  way -laid 
and  struck  down  and  probably  murdered  in  the  street. 

Found  him  at  his  own  house,  where  he  had  been' carried  some  few 
rods,  sitting  in  a  chair,  supported  by  several  persons,  with  a  deep  gash 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  head  from  which  blood  was  issuing  pretty 
freely. 

On  examination  of  the  wound,  it  was  found  to  have  been  made  with  a 
sharp  instrument  (a  common  hatchetj  about  two  and  one-half  or  three 
inches  in  width,  and  by  a  strong  blow  made  in  a  slightly  oblique  direc- 
tion from  behind  forwards,  dividing  the  scalp  and  separating  the  skull 
in  the  region,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  coronal  suture,  elevating 
to  the  extent  of  the  thickness  of  the  hatchet,  or  chipping  up  as  it  were, 
the  skull  anterior  to  the  injury  —  the  wound  extending  for  an  inch  at 
least,  in  depth,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  hatchet  in  length,  into  the 
lobe  of  the  brain.  On  coughing,  the  blood  gushed  up  from  the  whole 
vol.  II.  13 
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extent  of  the  wounded  brain,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  this  brain  as  large  as 
a  horse-bean  slipped  out  in  one  of  those  acts  of  coughing. 

The  patient  though  faint  and  depressed  from  the  shock  and  loss  of 
blood,  was  in  perfect  possession  of  his  senses  and  intellect,  and  as  he  was 
thouo'ht  to  be  in  danger  of  dyifig  or  becoming  speedily  deprived  of  his 
intellect,  he  answered  questions,  and  gave  a  full  and  correct  account  of  the 
person  inflicting  the  blow,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

After  the  wound  was  examined  by  Drs.  Miller  and  Bassett,  and  they 
were  satisfied  of  its  character  and  extent,  the  surrounding  parts  were 
shaved,  the  divided  scalp  brought  together  by  adhesive  straps,  the  lower 
an^le  being  left  free  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  and  the  skull  left  slightly 
elevated  as  it  was  found,  lest  pressure  on  the  brain  should  occur. 

Cold  water  dressings  were  faithfully  applied,  the  patient  was  kept  en- 
tirely quiet  with  his  head  elevated — and  he  was  put  upon  a  gruel  diet, 
(after  a  few  days  changed  to  bread  and  water) — and  a  cooling  drink  of 
Bistartrate  of  Potash  to  keep  the  bowels  soluble  was  prescribed. 

The  next  day  the  pulse  being  moderately  excited,  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  fullness  and  slight  confusion  in  the  head,  a  moderate  dose  of 
sulph.  magnesia  was  given,  after  the  operation  of  which  the  pulse  was 
natural  and  the  sensations  of  the  patient  scarcely  varying  from  the  nor- 
mal condition.  He  was  carefully  watched,  the  cold  water  constantly  ap- 
plied, the  saline  laxative  two  or  three  times  repeated  at  intervals  of  as 
many  days,  and  the  cream  tartar  water  given  during  the  intervals.  The 
wound  was  occasionally  dressed,  which  healed  kindly  with  some  slight 
granulations,  and  without  a  symptom,  mental  or  corporeal,  other  than 
those  mentioned  occurring;  the  only  difficulty  in  his  management  being 
in  keeping  him  quiet;  he  was  dismissed  on  the  23d  of  June,  twenty 
days  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  apparently  perfectly  well. 

The  point  of  interest  in  this  case  is  the  almost,  entire  absence  of  symp- 
toms from  so  extensive  a  wound  of  an  organ  so  important  as  the  brain, 

The  treatment  was  directed  solely  to  the  prevention  of  inflammation ; 
and  the  allowing  the  slightly  elevated  fragment  of  skull  to  remain  in  that 
position  was  deemed  advisable  to  allow  the  escape  of  matter  and  avoid 
danger  of  compression  of  the  brain. 

Though  not  belonging  to  the  surgery  of  the  case,  it  may  satisfy  curi- 
osity to  mention  that  the  blow  was  inflicted  to  gratify  revenge,  and  the 
subject  matter  of  difference  was  a  woman.  The  woujd-be  murderer  is 
in  the  State's  Prison. 
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Art  II. — Silex  in  the    Urine.     By  X. 

Having  been  called  in  consultatiou  to  a  patient  living  in  Jackson  Co., 
I  found  him  laboring  under  some  derangement  of  the  urinary  function. 
The  attending  physician  had  sounded  him  and  discovered  a  calculus. 
As  the  irritation  was  not  very  great,  the  man  refused  to  submit  to  an 
operation  for  its  removal.  We  determined  to  submit  the  urine  to  a  brief 
analysis  with  the  view  of  determining  the  kind  of  deposit  which  was 
<roing  on,  and  if  possible  counteract  it  by  suitable  remedies,  and  thug  pre- 
vent the  further  growth  of  the  stone.  We  retired  to  our  lodgings,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  patient  sent  us  at  our  request  a  bottle  of 
his  urine,  and  also  in  a  vial  a  sediment  which  subsided  from  it  on  stand- 
ing in  a  vessel.  This  sediment  we  proceeded  to  examine.  It  was  in 
small  grains  like  a  very  line  sand,  of  a  grayish  dirty  white  color,  exactly 
like  many  calculi.  Under  the  microscope  there  was  no  crystaline  -  struc- 
ture visible.  * 

We  then  proceeded  to  apply  successively  to  portions  of  it  sulphuric 
hydrochloric  nitric,  and  acetic  acids,  ammonia,  and  solution  of  causae 
potassa.  It  was  all  in  vain,  the  sediment  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
test  glasses  almost  entirely  unchanged.  There  seemed  to  be  a  very  slight 
diminution  of  bulk,  but  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.  We  tried  the  heat 
of  the  spirit  lamp  upon  the  test  glasses  and  their  contents,  and  continued 
many  hours  perseveringly  endeavoring  to  effect  at  last  a  partial  solution, 
but  to  no  purpose  whatever.  The  experiments  might  as  well  have  been 
tried  on  pounded  glass.  We  next  tested  the  fluid  in  the  glasses,  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  in  solution.  We  obtained  a  very  scanty  sprinkling 
of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  together  with  chloride  of  sodmm  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  was  doubtless  obtained  from  the  sedi- 
ment; the  chloride  of  sodium  must  have  been  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  test  with  some  salt  of  soda  in  the 
sediment  under  examination.  Both  these  kinds  of  crystals  were  scantv. 
The  muriate  of  ammonia  was  evidently  the  result  of  combination  amono* 
the  tests  employed.  It  did  not  occur  when  some  other  acid  was  substi- 
tuted for  hydrochloric.  The  great  mass  of  the  sediment  remained  with- 
out change. 

It  seemed  that  such  obstinate  resistance  to  the  action  of  all  ordinary 
solvents  could  only  be  the  property  of  silica,  and  yet  silica  is  described  as 
being  such  a  rare  -and  scanty  urinary  deposit  that  it  appeared  nonsensical 
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to  test  for  it ;  however,  we  rubbed  a  portion  of  the  sand  between  two 
pieces  of  glass,  and  on  examination  found  that  the  glass  was  distinctly 
scratched.  Thus  encouraged  we  proceeded.  We  mixed  a  quantity  of  it 
with  several  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  by  the  [blow-" 
pipe  melted  the  whole  into  a  white  enamel.  This  we  dissolved  without 
difficulty  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  copious  floceulent  precipitate  of  silica  subsided. 

At  this  conclusion  of  the  matter  we  stared  at  each  other  in  a  kind  of 
stupid  wonder.  My  friend  suggested  that  if  the  man's  calculus  was  like 
the  sand  in  his  urine,  it  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  flint-stone,  and  ought 
to  be  got  out  to  be  used  for  gun  flints.  I  declared  that  the  man  must 
have  fooled  us,  and  sent  us  a  bottle  of  urine  and  sand  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  a  fuss  a  council  of  learned  doctors  could  make  over 
a  little  common  mud.  To  satisfy  ourselves  we  examined  it  under  a  com- 
pound microscope  of  great  power,  and  compared  it  with  the  grains  of 
sand  in  common  earth.  It  was  of  no  use;  there  was  no  resemblance: 
the  sedimentary  particles  had  not  the  crystahne  translucency  of  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  found  in  common  earth ;  but  on  the  contrary,  were  per- 
fectly opaque,  and  of  a  dull,  dirty  white  color.  We  next  examined  the 
gritty  particles  found  in  ashes,  but  with  no  better  success.  They  bore 
no  resemblance  to  the  substance  we  were  analyzing.  In  fine,  the  council 
was  confounded.  If  that  sediment  ever  came  from  the  man  at  all,  then 
unquestionably  he  was  voiding  silicic  acid  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
my  friend  who  had  charge  of  the  patient,  waggishly  desired  to  know 
what  was  the  authorized  treatment  to  counteract  the  silicic  acid  diathesis. 
A  third  physician  present  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  an  attempt 
to  dupe  us,  and  chat  the  substance  in  question  was  the  dust  of  an  old  clay 
tobacco  pipe  pounded  up.  Unfortunately  we  were  none  of  us  posted  up 
sufficiently  in  chemistry  to  say  at  the  moment  whether  there  was  enough 
silica  in  pipe-clay  to  give  the  reactions  we  had  observed,  or  not;  or 
indeed,  whether  the  alumina  in  it  might  not  give  a  precipitate  that  we 
should  mistake  for  silica;  and  the  patience  of  the  council  was  so  much 
exhausted  that  it  broke  up  without  putting  the  matter  to  an  experimen- 
tal test.  I  am  not  certain,  Messrs  Editors,  whether  such  a  "  know  noth- 
ing" result  as  this  is  worth  recording,  but  perhaps  the  case  may  be 
instructive  in  warning  practitioners  in  all  analysis  to  make  sure  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  article  to  be  examined.  As  it  was  we  were  vexed 
and  puzzled,  because  we  could  not  tell  whether  we  had  an  extraordinary 
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ease  of  calculus,  or  of  deception.  (The  patient  was  too  respectable  to 
make  it  proper  to  question  his  veracity  to  his  face.)  We  could  only 
laugh  uproarously  at  each  others'  long  faces  and  knotted  brows,  and  wend 
our  ways  homeward, 


Art.  III. — Auscultation  and  Percussion.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Skoda,  (of 
Vienna,)  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition,  by  W.  0.  Marsh  am, 
M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  Saint  Mary's  Hospital.  Published  by 
Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  1854. 

(Continued  from  page  166). 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  first  division  of  sounds,  viz :  "full  and 
empty"  as  being  badly  adapted  to  English  usage.  What  the  limits  of 
usage  may  be  to  the  German  words  thus  translated  we  do  not  know,  not 
being  critically  acquainted  with  that  language,  but  in  English  the  terms 
are  but  half  justifiable  and  the  translator  would  have  done  well  had  he 
selected  some  other.  The  word  "firfl "  is  very  commonly  applied  to 
sounds  by  musicians,  and  indicates  that  peculiar  indescribable  quality 
which  without  necessarily  being  loud,  yet  impresses  the  hearer  with  the 
idea  of  a  great  capacity  of  producing  sound ;  it  is  heard  wherever  the 
sonorous  body  presents  a  large  vibrating  surface  to  the  air,  as  in  the  drum, 
large  bells,  pedal  pipes  of  the  organ,  and  double  bass  viol.  This  is  the 
"full"  tone  of  the  English  language,  and  so  far  Dr.  Skoda's  term,  or  his 
translator's  is  correct,  for  he  applies  it  to  the  sounds  made  by  percussing, 
over  places  where  large  portions  of  air  resound,  but  although  this  kind 
of  sound  is  said  sometimes  to  be  "fidl"  yet  its  opposite  is  never  called 
'empty"  Musicians  invariably  speak  of  the  latter  as  "slender"  tones, 
but  never  as  "  empty  "  and  the  usage  of  writers  corresponds  with  them. 
The  sound  is  heard  wherever  the  vibrating  surface  is  small,  as  in  the 
iEolian  string,  in  small  bells,  in  piccolo  flutes  and  in  percussion  over 
small  cavities.  Were  it  a  mere  matter  of  choice  of  words,  we  should 
care  nothing  about  it,  but  in  instructing  students,  if  one  speaks  of  elicit- 
ing an  "empty  sound"  by  percussion,  they  will  by  common  usage  imme- 
diately think  of  it  as  a  sound  elicited  from  a  considerable  "  empty''1 
cavity,  and  if  the  full  sound  be  spoken  of  in  contrast,  it  will  be  under- 
stood as  proceeding  from  some  place  more  or  less  filled  up  with  solids  or 
fluids,  whereas  the  fact  is,  Dr.  Skoda's  "full"  sounds  come  from  the  emp- 
tiest cavities,  and  his  "empty"  sounds  from  the  full,  or  at  least  from  the 
small  ones. 
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In  the  third  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  auscultations 
of  the  voice,  and  he  has  some  peculiar  ideas  respecting  the  causes  of  pec- 
toriloquy. It  is  his  opinion  that  increased  solidity  of  the  lung  may  in- 
crease  the  pectoral  resonance  of  the  voice,  but  not  by  means  of  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  tissue  as  Lsennec  supposed.  We  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  him  here,  but  his  argument  is  worthy  of  attention  and  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  physico-vital  reason  which  we  have 
ever  seen;  it  rings  in  the  soul  like  music. 

"  Variations  in  the  Strength  and  Clearness  of  the  Thoracic  Voice 
cannot  be  explained  hy  the  Laws  of  Conduction  of  of  Sound. — Lcennec 
attributed  the  variations  observed  in  the  strength  and  clearness  of  the 
thoracic  voice  to  changes  in  the  sound-conducting  power  of  the  lung  par- 
enchyma; he  considered  the  lung  in  its  normal  state,  to  be  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  sound,  but  that  its  conducting  power  was  increased  by  its  con- 
solidation and  infiltration,  or  by  the  presence  of  fluids  in  the  pleura — an 
explanation  quite  in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
solid  bodies  conduct  sound  better  than  air. 

"This  opinion  has  prevailed  in  France  up  to  the  present  time. 

''•Xow,  if  we  repeatedly  auscultate  the  thorax  of  a  person  suffering  from- 
hepatization  of  a  lung,  we  shall  find  that  the  thoracic  voice  is  at  one 
time  increasad,  and  at  another  diminished  in  force,  without  any  alteration 
— discoverable  by  percussion  or  other  means — having  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  hepatized  part.  This  alternate  presence  and  absence  of 
the  thoracic  voice  at  the  same  part  of  the  thorax,  when  the  lung  is  hepa- 
tized- is  a  well-known  and  common  occurrence.  Every  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  auscultation  of  pneumonia,  must  have  observed 
the  increased  voice,  bronchophony,  to  appear  and  disappear  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  The  phenomenon  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  bronchophony  de- 
pending upon  a  superior  conducting  power  of  sound,  inherent  in  hepatized 
lung;  and  whoever  maintains  the  correctness  of  such  an  idea,  is  bound  to 
explain  this  anomaly. 

"  The  voice,  as  we  all  know,  though  it  may  have  disappeared,  will  re- 
turn after  .a  deep  drawn  breath,  and  still  more  readily  if  the  patient  coughs; 
and  it  will  again  disappear  if  we  remain  tranquil  for  a  short  time,  without 
coughing  or  expectorating.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that 
the  voice  is  heard  through  the  hepafized  parts,  when  the  bronchial  tubes 
passing  into  them  are  not  obliterated  by  fluids,  but  contain  air;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand,  it  disappears  when  the  tubes  are  blocked  up  by 
mucus,  etc.  This  explanation  of  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  thoracic 
voice,  in  no  way  removes  the  difficulty  as  to  the  increased  sound  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  hepatized  lung;  if  this  power  were  really  increased,  it 
would  become  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  bronchial  tubes  con- 
tained air  or  fluids. 

It  also  appears  doubtful — as  in  the  case  of  hepatization  of  the  lung — 
whether  an  increase  in  the  sound-conducting  power  of  the  lung  takes  place 
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in  the  course  of  pleuritic  effusions;  for  the  voice  becomes  weaker  in  pro- 
portion as  the  effusion  progresses,  the  reverse  of  which  ought  to  happen, 
if  the  effusion  were  a  better  conductor  of  sound. 

"The  following  remarks  on  the  sound-conducting  power  of  bodies  and 
its  conditions,  do  not  justify  the  supposition  that  bronchophony  depends 
upon  an  increased  sound-conducting  power  of  the  hepatized  lung  and  of 
fluids.  The  human  voice,  and  every  other  sound  which  is  formed  or  prop- 
agated in  the  air,  is  heard  furthest  in  the  air.  A  sound  excited  in  the 
air,  is  heard  very  indistinctly,  or  not  at  all,  by  a  person  under  water;  and 
a  sound  in  one  room  passes  with  difficulty  into  another,  being  interrupted 
by  the  walls.     Any  one  wishing  to  weaken  his  hearing,  stops  his  ears. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  slightest  scratching  at  one  end  of  a  long  rod, 
may  be  heard,  if  the  ear  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  other ;  while  no 
sound  whatever  is  audible  in  the  air,  although  the  ear  be  brought  much 
nearer  to  that  end  of  the  rod  whence  the  sound  proceeds.  The  sound 
caused  by  striking  two  stones  together,  under  water,  is  distinctly  heard 
there,  and  even  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation ;  whilst,  out  of  the  water, 
it  can  scarcely  be  recognized. 

"  These  facts  show  that  sound  does  not  pass  readily  from  dense  bodies 
into  the  air,  or  from  the  air  into  dense  bodies.  Physics  also,  teach  us 
that  sound  is  always  reflected,  in  passing  from  one  medium  into  another, 
and  that  less  sound  enters  into  the  new  medium  than  would  have  been 
propagated  through  a  corresponding  space  of  the  one  in  which  it  was 
originally  excited ;  the  more  dissimilar  the  media  are,  in  respect  of  density 
and  cohesion,  the  greater  is  the  reflection  of  the  sound,  and  the  less 
freely  does  it  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other. 

"The  ticking  of  a  watch  is  heard  to  a  greater  distance  through  a  rod, 
than  through  the  air,  because  no  part  of  the  sound  passes  off  from  the 
rod  into  the  surrounding  air,  but  remains  wholly  concentrated  in  it;  the 
sound,  on  the  contrary,  which  passes  immediately  from  the  watch  into  the. 
air,  spreads  out  in  every  direction,  and  thus  impinges  upon  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  matter.  The  experiment  with  the  rod,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  wood  is  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  air.  The  difference  in  the 
conducting  power  of  air,  wood,  and  other  bodies,  has  not  been  experi- 
mentally determined.  Researches  made  for  this  purpose  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  show  the  results  of  one  and  the  same  sound  in  two  or  more 
media,  which  have  like  form  and  volume,  and  are  placed  in  a  similar  re- 
lation to  the  parts  surrounding  them ;  the  distances  at  which  the  sounds 
are  heard  through  each  medium,  and  their -force,  must  also  be  compared. 

"  Let  any  one,  for  example,  so  place  the  end  of  a  wooden  tube  on  a 
watch,  that  the  whole  rim  may  be  in  contact  with  it,  and  then  listen  at 
the  other  end;  he  will  hear  the  ticking  at  the  same  moment  through  the 
wood,  and  through  the  air  in  the  tube.  If  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood  be 
now  fitted  into  the  tube,  and  it  be  placed  as  before,  the  ticking  will  be 
heard  passing  through  the  wood  of  the  tube,  and  through  that  of  the 
solid  cylinder.  Now,  if  wood  were  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  air, 
the  ticking  ought  to  be  heard  more  clearly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  form- 
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er  case :  but  any  one  may  readily  convince  himself  that  the  reverse  of  th^ 
is  the  tact. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  auscultatore  should  make  use  of 
a  hollow  tube  and  not  of  a  solid  cylinder,  and  yet  assert  that  dense  bod- 
ire  better  conductors  of  sound  than  air. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  voice  passes  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs  through  the  medium  of  the  air  contained  in  the  trachea  and  bron- 
tubes;  for  if  it  were  propagated  along  the  walls  of  the  trachea,  it 
would  spread  equally  well  through  the  general  coverings  over  the  thorax. 
m  the  lungs  are  healthy,  and  the  air  passes  uninterruptedly  into  the 
air-cells,  the  voice  reaches  further  thau  when  the  lung  is  hepatized.   or 
compressed  by  fluids,  that  is,  than  when  the  air-cells  and  finer  bronchial 
contain  no  air.     The  more  solid  a  body  is.  the  more  difficult  is  the 
I    of  sound  from  the  air  into  it ;  and  hence  sound  passes  more  readi- 
ly from  the  air  of  the  air  cells  and  bronchial  tubes  into  the  parenchyma 
y  ii vug  than  it  does  from  the  air  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
the  consolidated  tissue  of  a  hepatized  lung. 
•  The  conducting  power  of  healthy  and  of  hepatized  lung,  and  of  fluids, 
may  Lily  shown  in  the  following  manner.     Let  one  person  direct 

)ice  into  a  stethoscope  placed  upon  a  healthy  lung,  removed  from  the 
body,  while  another  auscultates  with  a  second  stethoscope ;  by  gradually 
hoscopes  at  different  distances,  the  exact  distance  through 
..  the  voice  can  be  heard  in  the  lung,  will  be  at  last  ascertained;  sim- 
•  iments  may  be  afterwards  performed  with  hepatized  lung,  and 
;  compressed  by  fluids. 

-  Repeated  experiments  of  this  nature  have  invariably  demonstrate  3 
hat  sound  is  heard  somewhat  further  through  healthy  than  through 

I  ing.     The  difference  in  this  respect  is  remarkable. 
"  In  accordance  with  the  above  facts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
variations  in  the  strength  and  clearness  of  the  thoracic  voice,  cannot  be 
1  by  differences  in  the  sound-conducting  power  of  normal  and 
abnormal  parenchyma.  t 

••  The  Variations  in  strength  and  clearness  of  the    Thoracic    Voice 
explained  by  the  laws  of  Consonance.     If  a  sound  is  heard  as  distinctly 
distance  from,  as  at  the  spot  where  it  originates,  one  of  these  two 
gjs  must  have  happened;  either  its  diffusion  has  been  prevented,  and 
it  has  remained  concentrate/Kin  the  passage,  or  it  has  been  reproduced  by 
and  thus  increased  in  strength:  and  if  the  sound  be  heard 
ei  at  a  distance  from,  than  at  its  origin,  it  must  also  have  gained  ra- 
ise by  consonauce. 

-  Consonance  is  a  well  known  phenomenon.     A  guitar  string  yields  a 
ical  note,  when  a  similar  note  is  sounded  upon  another  instrument  in 

its  neighborhood,  or  even  by  the  human  voice.     A  tuning  fork  held  in 
the  air  sounds  much  more  feebly  than  when  laid  on  a  table;  the  tab!* 
strengthen,^  the  tone,  and  yields  similar  vibrations,  and  thus  eonsonate* 
with  the  tuning  fork. 
14  The  soi.md  of  a  Jew's  harp  is  scarcely  heard  in  the  open  air,  but  be- 
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comes  distinctly  audible  when  made  to  vibrate  within  the  mouth — -its 
sound  is  strengthened,  in  consequence  of  the  air  in  the  mouth  consonating 
with  its  vibrations. 

"  When,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  voice  is  heard  louder  at  some 
part  of  the  thorax  than  over  the  larynx,  it  must  have  derived  its  increased 
strength  from  consonance  within  the  thorax.  Variations  in  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  the  thoracic  voice  may  thus  be  explained  by  changes 
in  the  force  of  its  consonance  within  the  thorax ;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  inquire  here,  what  parts  within  the  thorax  consonate 
with  the  voice,  and  what  circumstances  cause  variations  in  the  conso- 
nance ? 

■'  The  voice,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  mouth,  is  formed  of  the  original 
sounds  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the  consonant  sounds  of  the  throat  and  of 
the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  This  we  learn  from  the  changes 
which  the  voice  undergoes  by  opening  and  closing  the  mouth  or  the  noset 
while  the  condition  of  the  larvnx,  remains  unaltered.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  determined  by  the  larynx,  and  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  mouth  or  nose ;  but  the  articula- 
tion of  the  voice  takes  place  in  the  mouth,  and  certain  modifications  in  its 
timbre  depend  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities, 
and  particularly  upon  the  circumstance  of  their  being  opened  or  closed. 

"Now,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  air  in  the  throat,  the  mouth,  and  the 
nasal  cavities,  consonates  with  the  sound  formed  in  the  larynx,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  air  in  the  trachea,  the  bronchial  tubes,  etc.,  may  likewise 
become  consonant  with  sounds  originating  in  the  larynx .  The  air  in  the 
thorax,  and  not  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  in  the  consonating  body; 
the  parenchyma  is  ill  adapted  for  consonance,  being  neither  firm  nor  tense 
in  structure. 

"  Those  bodies  in  which  musical  vibrations  are  most  readily  excited,  such 
as  the  air,  musical  chords,  membranes,  bars,  plates,  etc.,  also  consonate 
most  readily. 

"  Air  only  consonates  when  confined  in  a  given  space.  The  human 
voice,  and  every  other  sound,'  is  much  weaker  in  the  open  air  than  in  a 
room.  The  air  contained  within  the  sounding  board  of  a  guitar,  a  vio- 
lin, or  a  clavier,  consonates  with  the  tones  produced  by  their  strings,  but 
the  free  air  around  does  not  strengthen  their  tones. 

"  The  force  of  the  consonance  depends  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the 
enclosed  space,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  walls  forming  it;  the  conso- 
nance, for  example,  is  stronger,  the  more  completely  the  sound  is  reflected 
by  the  walls ;  hence  a  space  bounded  by  solid  walls  yields  the  loudest  con- 
sonance, whilst  those  formed  of  linen,  as  in  a  tent,  add  little  to  the  force 
of  the  sound.  The  cause  of  the  increase  of  sound  in  a  speaking  trumpet 
is  well  known. 

"  The  air  enclosed  in  a  given  space  does  not  consonate  with  every  sound ; 
and  although  several  sounds  or  murmurs  may  consonate  therein,  it  will  he 
found  that  they  do  not  do  so  with  equal  force  and  clearness.  Consona- 
ting bodies  only  respond  to  those  tones  which  they  themselves  are  able  to 
produce,  or  to  vibrations  forming  some  aliquot  part  of  such  tones. 
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"  The  following  conclusions  respecting  the  consonance  of  the  thoracic 
voice,  mav  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  these  physical  data;  the  air 
contained  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  eonsonates  with  the  voice  in 
so  far  as  the  walls  confining  it,  hare,  in  respect  of  their  power  of  reflect- 
ing sound,  a  similar  or  analogous  condition  to  the  walls  of  the  larynx,  of 
the  mouth,  and  of  the  nasal  cavities.  In  the  trachea,  the  walls  of  which 
are  formed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  the  consonance  of  the  voice  is  nearly  as 
forcible  as  the  voice  itself,  heard  in  the  larynx:  and  it  can  be  little  less  so 
in  the  right  and  left  bronchi. 

"As  the  bronchial  tubes  pass  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  their 
cartilaginous  rings  gradually  disappear,  the  cartilaginous  structure  existing 
at  last  only  as  irregular  thin  plates,  lying  in  a  fibrous  tissue;  the  finer  di- 
visions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  merely  thin  membranous  canals.  The 
consonance  of  the  voice  is  consequently  much  feebler  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  run  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  than  in  the  trachea, 
and,  in  fact,  becomes  weaker  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  cartilaginous 
structure  diminishes. 

"  The  conditions  requisite  for  the  production  of  increased  consonance 
of  the  voice  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  run  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs,  are  these ;  either,  the  walls  of  the  tubes  must  be  cartilaginous,  or  if 
membranous,  the  membrane  must  be  very  dense,  or  the  tissue  of  the  lung 
around  the  tubes  must  be  deprived  of  air;  in  any  of  these  cases, the  walls 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  will  reilect  sound  more  strongly,  than  in  their 
normal  condition.  Of  course  the  communication  between  the  air  of  tin- 
tubes,  and  the  air  in  the  larynx,  must  remain  uninterrupted. 

M  It  frequently  happens,  when  musical  vibrations — original  or  commu- 
nicated— are  excited  in  air  in  a  confined  space,  that  the  walls  themselves 
which  surround  the  air  al>o  vibrate  in  unison,  and  the  more  readily,  the 
less  rigid  and  unyielding  they  are.  An  organ  pipe  vibrates  when  the  air 
within  it  sounds,  and  so  does  a  speaking  trumpet.  The  trachea  vibrates 
with  every  sound,  and  its  vibrations  are  perceptible,  even  through  seve- 
ral inches  of  firm  fleshy  layers.  The  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  running 
into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  likewise  vibrate,  when  the  voice  con- 
sonates in  them,  just  as  the  walls  of  the  larynx  do;  the  vibrations  thus.ex- 
cited  may  extend  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and  even  pass  through  sev- 
eral inches  of  thick-  fleshy  parts,  or  of  fluid,  and  be  heard  at  the  thorax  as 
consonating  sounds  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

u  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  explanations,  will  produce  an  increase  in  the 
Strength  or  Clearness  of  the  Thoracic  Voice. 

Among  these  may  be  classed : 

"1.  All  those  diseases  by  which  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  is  de- 
prived of  air,  and  rendered  firm,  dense,  and  solid.  The  walls  of  the  bron- 
chial tube,  surrounded  by  such  an  abnormal  parenchyma,  reflect  sound  as 
well  or  even  better,  than  the  wall  of  the  trachea.  And  the  reflection  of 
the  sound,  and  the  force  of  its  consonance,  is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion 

the  density  of  the  parenchyma. 

"The  diseases  which   render  the  lung-parenchyma  solid,  are;  pneumo- 
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hia,  tubercular  infiltration,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy — appoylexia  pulmo- 
jmm.  In  these  diseases,  no  increase  of  the  thoracic  voice  tvill  occui',  un- 
less the  air  has  been  wholly  expelled— or  apparently  so — from  the  air- 
cells,  by  the  infiltrated  matters ;  and  the  solidified  portion  of  the  lung  b<j. 
of  such  a  size  as  to  contain  at  least  one  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  hav- 
ing air  in  it,  and  communicating  freely  "with  the  larynx.  The  more  ex- 
tensively the  lung  is  solidified,  the  more  marked  is  the  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  thoracic  voice. 

Pneumonia  in  its  first  stage,  inflammation  confined  to  a  few  lobules  of  the 
lung — lobular  hepatization — oedema  of  the  lungs,  or  limited  effusion  or 
blood  into  the  lung  parenchyma,  produce  very  slight,  or  no  increase  what 
ever,  in  the  strength  of  the  thoracic  voice :  neither  do  solitary  tubercles, 
however  numerous,  provided  the  intervening  parenchyma  remains  pervi- 
ous to  air.  Effusion  of  blood  into  the  lung  parenchyma — Lrennec's  pul- 
monary apoplexy — being  of  rare  occurrence,  and  generally  very  limited  in 
extent,  seldom  gives  rise  to  increase  of  the  thoracic  voice.  Its  increase  is 
very  frequently  observed  in  the  course  of  extensive  hepatizations  and  tu- 
bercular infiltrations  of  the  lungs.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  lung,  which  remains  after  an  unresolved  hepatization,  just  <is 
in  hepatization  itself.  I  have  never  found  the  lung  substance  completely 
deprived  of  air,  in  oedema  of  the  lungs,  unless  the  lung  was,  at  the  same 
time,  subjected  to  external  pressui 

"in.    THICKENING     AND     ENLARGEMENT    (HYPERTROPHY)   OF  THE  CARTIL- 
AGES   OF    THE    BRONCHIAL    TUBES    WITHIN   THE    LUNGS. 

u  The  chief  reason  why  the  thoracic  voice  is  generally  louder  in  old  than 
in  young  persons,  is,  that  in  the  former,  the  bronchial  cartilages 
increased  in  size  and  density.  Disease  may  render  them  larger  and  denser 
than  natural,  both  in  the  old  and  the  young;  but  such  degeneration  of 
the  cartilage  (which  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increased,  and  gener- 
ally purulent,  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane)  is  not  of 
common  occurrence,  and  rarely  proceeds  so  far  as  to  produce  an  increase 
of  the  thoracic  voice. 

"  Cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  enlargements  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes) — a  bronchial  tube  may  be  uniformly  enlarged  through  the 
whole  length  of  it,  or  its  enlargement  may  be  partial,  aud  of  a  saccula- 
ted form) — do  not  produce  increase  of  the  thoracic  voice,  unless  their 
walls  reflect  sound,  and  are  infiltrated,  thickened,  and  deprived  of  air, 
through  a  depth  of  at  least  several  lines.  A  cavity  or  enlarged  bronchial 
tube,  surrounded  by  parenchyma  containing  air,  never  gives  rise  to  in- 
crease of  the  thoracic  voice. 

*  According  to  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Raciborsky,  and  some  other  authors,  broncho- 
phony may  be  produced  by  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  New  this  congestion 
exists,  in  a  high  degree,  when  the  mitral  orifice  of  the  heart  is  contracted  ;  conse- 
quently, such  contraction  should  always  give  rise  to  bronchophony.  Congestion  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  does  not  cause  bronchophony  and,  most  assuredly  does  no!  alter 
the  resonance  of  the  voice. 
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"  Experiments  in  support  of  the  considerations  offered  above,  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  variations  ivhich  occur  in  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  the  Thoracic  Voice. 

"  We  may  experiment  by  directing  the  voice  into  a  wooden  tube,  fixed 
after  death  into  the  trachea  of  a  person  whose  lung  is  hepatized,  infiltra- 
ted with  tubercle,  or  contains  cavities:  for  this  purpose,  the  lungs  may 
be  either  left  in  the  thorax,  or  removed  entire,  with  the  trachea  and  the 
larynx :  it  very  seldom  happens,  however,  that  we  hear  the  voice  over  the 
diseased  parts  the  same  as  during  life.  In  these  experiments,  the  voice 
generally  appears  clearer  in  the  healthy,  than  in  the  diseased  parts  of  the 
lungs ;  and  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  body,  we  find  that  the  strength 
of  the  voice,  in  the  normal  portion  of  the  lung,  resembles  pretty  closely 
the  strength  of  the  voice,  as  observed  during  life,  at  those  parts  of  the 
thorax  beneath  which  the  abnormal  luno-  was  situated.  The  results  ob- 
tamed  are  not  more  satisfactory,  if,  instead  of  speaking  into  the  larynx 
through  a  tube,  we  produce  a  sound  analogous  to  the  human  voice,  by 
blowing  into  the  larynx  through  the  narrowed  glottis.  These  facts  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that,  after  death,  fluid  is  almost  invaria- 
bly present  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  communication  between  the  deeper 
bronchial  tubes,  or  between  cavities  and  the  larynx,  being  generally  either 
partially  or  completely  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  mucus,  blood,  serum, 
etc.  For  this  reason,  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from 
experiments  with  the  lungs ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  and  tedious,  generally 
indeed  impracticable,  to  withdraw  the  fluid  from  the  bronchial  tubes. 

"  But  there  are  other  methods,  by  which  the  nature  of  the  modifications 
of  the  thoracic  voice,  as  they  occur  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  conditions 
of  the  lungs,  can  be  more  readily  determined.  The  coats  of  the  small 
intestines  may  be  considered,  in  respect  of  their  power  of  reflecting  sound, 
to  have  an  analogous  character  to  the  membranous  parts  of  the  bronchial 
tubes ;  and  the  liver,  and  the  substance  of  the  heart,  to  resemble  in  a 
similar  respect  hepatized  lung. 

"  Now,  if  a  person  speaks  through  a  stethoscope  placed  upon  one  end 
of  a  portion  of  intestine,  moderately  filled  with  air,  the  voice  will  be  heard 
consonating  in  the  air  of  the  intestine,  through  a  stethoscope  placed  upon 
the  other  end;  but  the  force  of  the  consonance  will  diminish,  if  its  coats 
be  much  distended.  If,  instead  of  placing  the  stethoscope  immediately 
upon  the  intestine,  the  auscultation  be  performed  through  the  medium 
of  a  portion  of  liver,  of  lung,  or  of  intestine  filled  with  water,  the  conso- 
nance will  cease,  or  be  very  indistinctly  heard,  even  though  the  medium 
employed  be  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  merely  large  enough 
to  close  the  mouth  of  the  stethoscope. 

"  Again,  let  a  canal  be  bored  along  the  substance  of  a  liver,  but  not  80 
as  to  perforate  it,  and  then  a  person  speak  into  the  canal  through  a  tube, 
so  placed  over  its  opening  as  to  close  it  accurately;  it  will  be  found  that 
the  voice  can  be  heard  along  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  on  either  side  of  it,  considerably  louder  than  if  the  person 
spoke  through  the  open  air;  and  the  voice  will  still  be  heard  along  the 
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course  of  the  artificial  canal,  although  the  auscultation  be  performed 
through  the  medium  of  hepatic  or  pulmonary  tissue  several  inches  thick, 
or  through  bone  or  cartilage ;  it  becomes  weaker,  however,  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  medium  is  increased,  and  at  last  altogether  ceases. 

"  If  the  liver  be  submerged  in  water,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  water  into  the  artificial  opening,  the  voice  may  be  heard 
even  through  a  layer  of  one  or  two  inches  of  water* 

"  This  experiment  is  more  readily  performed  with  the  heart  than  the 
liver.  For  this  purpose,  the  left  ventricle  is  emptied  of  blood,  the  left 
auricle  closed,  and  the  aortic  valves  destroyed ;  if  the  voice  of  a  person 
is  now  directed  into  a  tube  fixed  in  the  aorta,  it  will  be  heard  consonating 
in  its  cavity,  through  a  stethoscope  placed  over  the  left  ventricle ;  *the 
auscultation  may  be  practised  at  pleasure,  through  the  medium  of  lung 
or  liver  substance,  as  well  as  under  water. 

"  The  same  phenomena  are  also  observed,  when  the  larynx,  together 
with  the  trachea  and  the  two  bronchi  (which  last  must  be  closed,)  are 
taken  out  of  the  body,  and  a  person  speaks  through  a  tube  fixed  in  the 
larynx. 

"  Again,  let  a  portion  of  intestine,  filled  with  air,  be  fixed  under  water, 
and  two  stethoscopes  placed  upon  it,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each 
other,  (care  being  taken  that  no  water  passes  into  them,  which  is  easily 
managed,)  and  then  let  a  person  speak  into  one  of  them,  while  the  ear 
of  the  observer  is  applied  to  the  other,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  con- 
sonance of  the  voice  in  the  intestine  is  much  louder  than  when  the  ex- 
periment is  performed  out  of  water;  and  that  the  force  of  the  consonance 
is  immediately  diminished,  if  a  portion  of  the  intestine  be  allowed  to 
project  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  These  experiments  seem  to  ir^e  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  relation 
in  which  the  increased  thoracic  voice  stands  to  the  different  conditions  of 
the  lungs.  If  the  consonance  of  the  voice  in  the  intestine,  when  this  is 
not  placed  under  water,  be  so  feeble  as  to  become  inaudible  through  a 
medium  of  lung,  liver  or  fluid,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  voice  in  the  membranous  bronchial  tubes  will 
likewise  be  so  feeble,  as  to  become  either  very  indistinct,  or  altogether 
inaudible,  over  the  thorax.  And  again,  just  as  the  voice  consonates  forci- 
bly along  the  artificial  canal  formed  in  the  liver,  in  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  trachea,  so  will  it  consonate  forcibly  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  a  hepatized  lung,  or  in  the  cavity  of  a  lung  infiltrated  with  tu- 
bercle, and  appear  louder  at  the  thorax,  than  the  voice  which  passe* 
through  the  open  air  into  the  ear  of  the  observer.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine,  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  why  the  thoracic  voice 
is  at  one  time  strong  and  clear :  at  another,  strong  and  less  clear ;  and  in 
certain  cases,  clear  and  not  strong." 

From  chapter  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  work  the  auscultatory  phenom- 
ena of  the  organs  of  circulation  are  discussed.  We  cannot  follow  the 
work  through  in  detail  without  Copying  the  whole  of  it,  for  there  is  noth- 
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in<?  redundant.  Such  a  work  on  physical  diagnosis  we  have  never 
seen.  We  have  often  been  distressed  at  the  horrible  perversions  which 
even  our  standard  authors  make  in  developing  the  mechanical  principle* 
concerned  in  respiration  and  circulation,  but  to  read  this  work  is  perfect 
pleasure.  The  writer  knows  both  the  capabilities  and  the  limits  of  mechani- 
cal forces ;  he  strains  no  point,  and  stretches  no  truth,  and  when,  after 
ransacking  both  vital  and  mechanical  principles,  he  finds  some  things  not 
sufficiently  accounted  for;  he  confesses  it  with  the  greatest  honesty  and 
simplicity. 

The  work  may  be  obtained  of  A.  B.  Wood  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 


Art.  IV. —  Case  of  Epidemic  Cholera. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Gentlemen, — I  will  in  a  very  brief  manner  narrate  to  you  a  disease, 
the  leading:  characteristics  of  which  were  to  me  somewhat  strange  and 
novel,  to  which  I  was  called  on  the  afternoon  of  July  16th,  1854,  at  tbe 
village  of  Newaygo,  in  the  Township  of  Brooks,  (and  County  of  Neway- 
go,) on  the  Maskegon  River.  Patient,  Mr.  S.,  aged  thirty-five  years, 
constitution  tolerably  good,  habit  spare  and  lean,  temperament  sanguineo- 
nervous,  and  a  laboring  man. 

Mr.  S.  was  first  heard  to  complain,  at  about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  of  a 
slight  pain  in  his  chest ;  in  about  fifteen  minutes  I  was  called  on  to  hurry 
over' as  soon  as  possible  and  see  Mr.  S.,  for  he  was  very  sick ;  indeed, 
when  I  entered  the  room,  he  was  rolling  upon  the  floor,  notwithstanding 
that  two  men  were  trying  to  hold  him,  to  prevent  him  from  hurting 
himself  or  others  (for  at  first  he  appeared  frantic)  and  from  frightening 
bis  wife  and  family,  who  at  that  time  were  much  alarmed.  Patient 
seemed  to  me  as  I  entered  the  room  wholly  unconscious  of  every  person 
or  object  that  surrounded  him,  and  lost  to  all  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
treme sufferings,  the  seat  of  which  he  would  indicate  by  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  epigastrium,  saying  with  great  emphasis,  "  there  was  the 
trouble?  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  during  the  first  hour  after  the 
attack,  it  required  as  many  persons  to  keep  him  in  bed,  although  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  could  well  stand  around  it — I  mean 
-luring  the  continuance  of  the  extreme  paroxysms  of  pain,  which  usualW 
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listed  from  two  to  three  minutes ;  at  the  commencement  of  which-  be 
would  be  beard  to  grate  his  teeth  so  as  to  be  beard  for  several  rods 
across  the  street,  so  extreme  were  his  sufferings.     During  all  this  while, 
there  were  intervals  between  these  paroxysms  of  pain ;  when  they  abated, 
he  would  be  perfectly  rational,  although  quite  exhausted,  and  would  de- 
sire to  be  raised  up  in  his  bed,  and  to  be  fanned  by  as  many  persons  as 
could  well  get  within  reach  of  him.     He  would  then  swoon  away,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two,  it  was  difficult  to  discern  that  he  breathed  at  all; 
then  would  follow  another  and  another  similar  paroxysm  for  a  period  of 
full  two  hours  before  there  was  any  decided  giving  way.     He  would  fre- 
quently, at  the  commencement  of  those  paroxysms  of  pain,  scream  so 
loud  as  to  be  heard  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  and  spring  with  such  force 
as  to  entirely  disengage  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  entire  group  that 
surrounded  him,  who  were  engaged  in  keeping  him  upon  his  bed.     Mr. 
S.  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing,  wholly  in  consequence 
of  his  excruciating  agony,  there  being  no  functional  or  organic  lesion  of 
the  brain  nor  of  the  spinal  marrow.     JSTow,  to  the  treatment,  which  was 
premised  by  a  pretty  free  venesection;  the  efficacy  of  .which  did  not  fully 
appear.     The  circumstances  under  which  I  saw  Mr.  S.  at  first,  is  my  only 
apology  for  the  venesection;  they  were  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  diseased  action  was  to  me   somewhat  strange  and  novel;  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  an  excited  company,  who  were  clamorously  de- 
manding to  know  what  should  be  done,  or  if  this  or  that  remedy  would 
not  be  good  ?    therefore  the  bleeding  was  performed,  rather  to  appease 
their  intense  solicitude,  and  allow  me  time  for  further  observations  of  the 
peculiar  phenemona  of  this  disease ;  at  the  same  time,  believing  it,  (the 
venesection)  would  not  be  detrimental  to  him ;  on  the  contrary,  I  thought 
it  would  have  a  tendency  slightly  to  calm  this  terrible  agitation  of  the 
system.     In  short,  the  treatment  was  as  follows :  Sinapisms  to  the  feet 
and  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  abdomen,  mustard  foot  bath,  as  soon  as 
we  could  manage  him  to  do  it.     Internally,  I  administered  a  combina- 
tion of  the  tincture  of  camphor,  opium,  cayenne,  and  peppermint,  with 
brandy,  without  regard  to  quantity,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  get  him 
to  swallow  it.     During  all  this  time  several  persons  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  making  frictions  upon  the  skin,  over  the  bowels  and  extremities, 
at  the  same  time  paying  a  close  attention  to  all  of  those  smaller  but,  at 
times,  not  altogether  the  least  efficacious  measures. 

At  last  we  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  S.  most  signally 
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and  permanently  relieved,  which  to  us  and  the  family  and  friends  was  a 
source  of  no  common  gratification.  It  is  true  he  continued  for  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  have  slight  spells  of  pain,  but  they  grew 
lighter  and  lighter,  until  they  altogether  disappeared.  In  conclusion, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  S.,  his  physognoiny  showed  marks  of  a  phthisical  pre- 
disposition and  an  excitable  temperament.  Since  Mr.  S.'s  sickness,  I 
have  learned  from  him,  that  in  the  year  1841,  at  Tampan  Bay,  in 
Florida,  he  had  a  similar  attack,  but  from  that  time  up  to  the  present. 
attack  he  had  had  nothing  like  it. 

This  I  claim  was  a  genuine  case  -of  Epidemic  or  Asiatic  Cholera,  not- 
withstanding it  did  not  occur  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city,  under  all 
those  enervating  and  pestilential  causes  of  disease  which  there  exist. 
Still  the  objector  may  claim  that  it  lacked  one  of  the  pathognomic  or  es- 
sential and  characteristic  symptoms  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  viz.,  the  rie« 
water  discharges  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  These  discharges  are 
not  necessasily  and  unavoidably  a  part  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  is  shown 
by  Professor  Watson,  of  Kings  College,  London,  and  other  equally  good 
and  competent  authority ;  therefore,  the  absence  of  both  vomiting  and 
purging  during  the  entire  attack  is  no  proof  (per  se)  against  epi- 
demic cholera. 

In  conclusion,  if  any  of  the  medical  fraternity  who  may  happen  to 
read  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  demur  (as  the  Lawyers  say)  to  any 
•statements  herein  made,  or  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  case.  I  would  most 
cheerfully  receive  instruction  from  them  through  this  Journal. 

James  H.  Woodworth,  M.D. 
Croton.  September  8,  1854. 
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Observations  on  the  lie  Pi  Vt  Worn.     E 

S.  Purple.  M.  D..  late  Physician  to  the  K.  Y.  Dispensary.    : . 

As  this  d       medicine  is  likely  to  att*  ake  copious 

extracts  from  Dr.  Purple's  pamphlet,  as  the  readiest  means  of  g    Ing   .    - 
readers  early  information. —  En*. 

It  will  be  remembered  1  interest  in  im 

orations  which  relate  to  vegetable  materia  mediea,  that  about  1 
attention  of  the  medical  public  was  particularly  called  to  "  cedron,"  as  an 

lable  specific  for  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes.     In  the  sj 
1852,  Burtis  Skidm  rv,  place  1  in  my  possession. 

examination,  two  of  the  kernels.     This  was  my  first  acquaintance 
*'  cedron,"  for  at  this  time  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Hookers  de- 
figure  of  the  tree  and  cotyledons.     From  the  limited  opportunity  v 
these  seeds  furnished  me  of  observing  their  efl  sfcs  in  an  obstinate 
intermittent  fever.  I  became  strongly  desirous  of  testing  its 

ale  in  this  disease:     Such  an  opportunity  I  failed  in  or 
ing  until  September,  1853,  when  I  received  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Y  _ 
Kin^r  imaica,  a  package,  containing  about  a  pound  o: 

>na 

During  the  autumn  of  1853,  cases  of  intermitte:    :  -/■-:  I  we     i    :  of 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  this  specially  in  the  vicinity  of  Canal  and 

H'.v.Y.i  =::ee~s.  ?»::;-.  i:     .     :    .     :...     :        .':.::'..::  !■".:  iir.s:  or'  the  "    ■.:■.. 
sewers"  in  different  sections  of  the  city.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  stop 
here  and  offer  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  are,  and  must 
necessity,  continually  at  work  in  producing  intermittent  fever  in  this 
This  would  require  a  searching  investigation  into  our  whole  system  of 
drainage  and  supply,  and  would  in  no  way  answer  the  objects  for  wl 
paper  is  written.     As  before  stated,  cases  of  fever  were  not  of  an 
querit  occurrence,  and  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
K     -mber,  nine  cases  were  treated  with  the  article  under  consider* 
Of  :his  number,  six  were  recent,  and  three  were  of  long  standing,  having 
successively  resisted  quinine,  Fowler's  solution,  and  all  the  usual  means 
res  r.ed  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.     Of  the  six  recent  cas*rs.  five 

led  readily  and  permanently  to  the  remedy,  in  1  at  pei . 

that  will  be  particularized  in  the  following  cases ;   while  the  remai: 
one  resisted,  successively,  emetics,  cedron,  quinine.  Fowler's  solution,  etc.. 
and  finally  yielded  permanently  to  bebeerine  and  nux  vomica  combined. 
Of  the  three  cases  of  long  standing,  and  previously  treated  by  different 
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remedies,  unsuccessively,  two  yielded  permanently  to  cedron,  and  one 
yielded  temporarily,  returning  under  the  use  of  the  remedy,  but  finally 
yielded  permanently  to  cedrou,  after  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  fol- 
lowed by  ten  grains  of  pil.  hydra,  in  divided  doses. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  E.,  aged  38  years,  of  neryous  sanguine  temperament, 
rather  feeble  health,  the  mother  of  five  children,  resided  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  during  the  summer  of  1852,  and  there  contracted  intermittent  fever, 
from  which  she  slowly  recovered  under  the  use  of  quinine,  having  ex- 
perienced three  relapses  in  the  course  of  the  season.  In  the  month  of 
September,  1853,  having  resided  in  this  city  nearly  a  year,  she  was  again 

jked  with  the  quotidian  form  of  the  disease,  and  consulted  me  in  the 
intermission  between  the  third  and  fourth  paroxysm.  She  was  ordered, 
ere  was  considerable  gastric  derangement,  fifteen  grains  pil.  rhei. 
comp.,  to  be  taken  immediately ;  and  after  the  next  paroxysm  of  fever, 
to  take  ten  grains  of  the  cedron  in  powder  every  two  hours.  At  the 
period  of  the  next  (the  fifth)  paroxysm,  she  complained  of  slight  head- 
ache, but  experienced  no  chill.  From  this  time  she  was  ordered  ten 
grains  of  cedron,  in  powder,  three  times  daily,  for  ten  days.  She  had  no 
irn  of  the  disease,  and  enjoyed  after,  her  usual  health. 

lsb  2. — Mr.  B.,  book-keeper  in  a  bank,  aged  27,  of  spare  habit,  con- 
tracted intermittent  fever  on  Staten  Island,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  which 
yielded  to  quinine.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1853  he  was  again  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disease,  and  consulted  me  some  four  weeks  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  paroxysm.     Relying  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  had  already 

q  quinine,  in  the  same  doses  as  the  fall  previous,  with  the  effect  of 
temporarily  arresting  the  disease.  Its  return,  after  an  interval  of  nine 
days,  led  him  to  resume  the  use  of  the  quinine  in  increased  doses,  until 
singing  of  the  ears  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  consulting  a  physi- 
cian.    At  the  time  of  his  first  visit,  finding  that  there  existed  much  ten- 

jss  or  pressure  over  the  epigastrium,  slight  yellowness  of  the  con- 
iva,  and  tongue  coated  with  brown  fur  in  the  centre,  with  red  tip 
and  edges,  he  was  ordered  thirty  grains  of  ipecac,  in  powder,  with  ten 
grains  of  calomel.  This  portion  operated  freely  as  an  emeto-cathari  ic, 
and  after  the  succeeding  paroxysm  of  ague,  he  was  ordered  ten  grains  of 
cedron,  reduced  to  powder  by  grating  the  seed  on  a  nutmeg  grater,  every 
hours.  The  paroxysm  of  ague,  which  was  expected,  at  its  usual 
period,  was  delayed  some  two  hours,  and  was  somewhat  less  in  severity 
and  shorter  in  duration  than  that  which  succeeded  the  action  of  the, 
emetic  As  there  existed  some  pain  in  the  bowels,  which  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  action  of  the  cedron,  he  was  ordered  the  same  amount 
;•<  before,  every  four  hours,  combined  with  fifteen  drops  tinct.  opii.  comp. 
These  directions  were  steadily  adhered  to  for  four  days,  when  the  parox- 
vsms  of  ague  having  ceased,  he  was  directed  to  omit  the  paregoric,  and 
us^  the  same  amount  of  cedron  three  times  a  day.  These  orders  wero 
followed  for  some  two  weeks,  when  the  further  use  of  the  medicine  wa* 
suspended.  Mr.  B.  has  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  At  no  time  did  no 
romplatp  of  singing  in  the  ears,  or  any  other  unpleasant  sensations,  ex- 
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\cept  the  slight  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  which  could  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  the  cedron.  t 

Case  3.— M.  S.,  aged  29  years,  by  profession  an  accountant,  of  spare 
habits,  and  strong  nervous  temperament,  in  the  summer  of  1852,  con- 
tracted intermittent  fever,  of  the  quotidian  variety,  at  Morrisania,  where 
he  was  then  residing.  His  attending  physician  put  him  upon  the  use  of 
quinine,  which,  in  the  course  of  five  days,  arrested  the  paroxysms  of 
ague.  Remaining,  however,  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  the  disease  re- 
turned in  the  course  of  the  third  week,  when  he  was  again  put  upon  its 
use,  with  the  effect  of  arresting  the  disease,  although  more  tardily  than 
on  the  previous  occasion.  From  this  time  he  remained  free  from  the 
disease,  until  January,  1853,  when,  from  domestic  causes,  his  usual 
health  having  become  considerably  impaired,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
disease,  with  much  greater  severity  than  on  either  of  the  previous  occa- 
sions. Tonics,  combined  with  quinine,  were  ordered  him  by  his  medical 
attendant.  These  were  perseveringly  used,  for  a  period  of  four  weeks, 
with  but  slight  beneficial  effects,  and,  meantime,  his  general  health  had 
become  still  more  impaired  by  the  disease.  Seeing  that  something  more 
was  required  to  arrest  the  paroxysms,  he  was,  very  properly,  ordered  an 
ipecac,  emetic,  which  was  followed  by  blue  pill,  in  five  grain  doses,  three 
times  daily,  until  two  paroxysms  (the  fourth  day)  had  passed  by,  when 
he  was  ordered  Fowler's  solution,  accompanied  with  a  liberal  diet,  and, 
during  the  well  day,  a  moderate  use  of  London  porter.  Under  this 
treatment,  there  occurred  soon  a  decided  improvement  in  Mr.  S.'s  case, 
and,  although  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  he  had  no  distinct  ague-chill,  yet, 
there  remained  a  periodical  headache,  accompanied  with  fever,  and  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  the  facial  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves.  These,  under  the 
use  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  vegetable  tonics,  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  from  this  time  until  the  succeeding  October,  with  the  exception  of 
a,n  occasional  chill,  or  ague  paroxysm,  he  continued  to  attend  to  his  usual 
business. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1853,  Mr.  S.  spent  about  a  week  on 
Staten  Island,  and,  immediately  on  his  return  to  this  city,  was  seized  with 
the  tertian  form  of  intermittent  fever,  for  the  cure  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  four  weeks,  he  took  an  ipecac,  emetic,  quinine,  Fowler's  solution,  mix 
vomica,  and  pil.  hydrar.,  followed  again  by  quinine,  with  but  slight,  or 
temporary  benefit.  His  general  health  having  now  become  considerably 
reduced,  he  was  almost  ready  to  despair  of  a  cure  being  effected  in  his 
case. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  I  was  first  consulted  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case,  and,  as  he  had  but  two  days  previous  taken  an  emetico- 
cathartic,  and  there  was  but  little  chylopoietic  derangement,  he  was  im- 
mediately put  upon  the  use  of  cedron  in  powder,  and  in  twenty  grain 
doses,  every  four  hours  in  the  froth  of  porter,  with  directions  to  suspend 
the  remedy  only  during  the  hot  stages  of  the  disease.  For  four  days  he 
steadily  persevered  in  the  use  of  cedron,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period,  as 
there  was  a -marked  improvement  —  the  paroxysms  of  fever  having  nearly 
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ceased,  and  as  there  was  present  slight  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  grip- 
ing pains  in  the  bowels  —  the  cedron  was  diminished  to  ten  grain  doses, 
each  dose  of  which  was  combined  with  fifteen  drops  of  tinct.  opii.  cam  ph. 
This  treatment  was  continued  for  three  days,  when  all  evidence  of  par- 
oxysmal symptoms  had  disappeared.  Mr.  S.  was  now  ordered  ten  grains 
of  cedron  every  morning,  with  a  view  to  its  tonic  effect,  for  I  had  become 
satisfied  that  it  possessed  decided  tonic  properties,  especially  in  those 
states  of  the  system  which  call  for  the  use  of  columba,  gentian,  and  other 
vegetable  tonics.  Under  this  treatment,  he  gradually  and  permanently 
convalesced,  and  has  since  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

Case  4. — A.  K".  aged  19  years,  of  marked  bilious  temperament,  and 
robust  constitution,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1853,  sickened  with  what  he 
supposed  was  a  bilious  attack,  which,  under  domestic  treatment,  contin- 
ued three  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  ague,  about  1 1 
O'clock,  A.  m.,  which  was  followed  with  much  febrile  excitement,  intense 
pain  in  the  head,  etc.,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  succeeded  by  profuse 
sweating.  With  this  paroxysm,  all  sickness  passed  off,  and  the  next  day 
he  considered  himself  in  usual  health.  On  the  second  day  from  the  first 
ao-ue  fit,  at  m.  he  sickened  again,  with  a  paroxysm,  the  same  as  two  days 
previous,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  consulted  me.  Believing  his  attack 
to  be  intermittent  fever,  he  was  ordered  to  take  of  cedron  in  powder,  as 
much  as  could  be  held  upon  a  Spanish  shilling  piece,  every  four  hours, 
for  forty-eight  horns,  omitting  it  only  during  the  succeeding  paroxysms, 
if  it  should  occur.  He  took  as  directed,  in  ail,  ten  doses,  with  the  effect 
of  permanently  arresting  the  disease.  He  has  since  had  no  return  of 
intermittent  fever. 

Case  5. — A  little  girl,  aged  about  six  years,  daughter  of  Mr.  H.,  of 
29th  street,  was  observed  to  complain  every  other  forenoon,  of  being 
chilly,  which  condition  was  followed  by  headache  and  fever.  She  was 
subjected  to  domestic  treatment  for  a  week  or  more,  when  the  paroxysms 
of  ague  became  well  marked,  and  the  fever  was  accompanied  by  delirium. 
When  first  seen  by  me,  the  centre  of  her  tongue  wTas  coated  with  a  brown- 
ish-yellow, the  tip  being  red;  she  complained  of  lassitude,  and  considera- 
ble pain  in  the  epigastric  region.  She  was  ordered  ten  grains  of  pulv. 
rhei,  with  three  grains  of  calomel,  which  produced  three  evacuations  of 
the  bowels.  She  was  then  directed  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture  every  four  hours;  pulv.  cedron,  thirty  grains;  simple  syrup, 
two  ounces;  paregoric,  one  drachm.  These  directions  were  carried  out 
for  thirty-six  hours,  and  as  the  next  paroxysm  did  not  recur,  she  was 
ordered  a  teaspoonful  morning  and  evening.  Her  recovery  was  complete, 
and  although  apparently  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  she  has  since  had 
no  return  of  the  disease. 

Remarks. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cases,  reported,  and  alluded 
to  as  treated  in  the  fall  of  1853,  I  have  treated  six  cases  during  the  past 
summer,  (1854)  exclusively  with  cedron,  with  the  following  results :  Four 
with  cure,  prompt  and  permanent,  one  passed  from  my  observation  before 
the  result  was  known,  and  the  remaining  one  is  still  under  observation. 
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having  resisted  emetics,  quinine,  and  bebeerine,  previous  to  consulting 
me. 

From  these  results  and  those  obtained  in  neuralgic  cases,  which  we 
think  unnecessary  to  detail,  there  can  hardly  arise  a  doubt  but  that  the 
cotyledons  of  the  Simaba  cedron,  possess  decided  anti-periodic  properties. 
And  in  this  belief  we  do  not  stand  alone.  Dr.  Cespedes,  of  Bogota;  M. 
Herran,  of  France ;  Dr.  P.  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  Dr.  Ma- 
grath,  of  Jamaica,  W.  I. ;  have  each  testified,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to 
its  decided  medicinal  virtues  in  .this  respect, 

Dr.  Magrath,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  has  used  it  extensively  not  only  in 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  but  also  in  yellow  fever.  In  this 
latter  disease,  he  writes  me,  that  it  appears  as  useless  as  quinine,  or  any 
other  remedy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  in  most  of  the  cases 
in  hospital,  although  it  was  thought  that  the  skin  of  those  who  were 
taking  it,  was  less  dark  or  congested,  than  those  who  did  not  take  it. 
His  mode  of  giving  it  in  intermittent  fever,  was  in  powder,  or  m  pills, 
in  ten  grain  doses  every  three  hours,  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
and  with  the  effect  of  successfully  arresting  the  disease ;  he  always  gave  it 
during  the  intermission,  and  it  almost  always  prevented  a  second  parox- 
ysm if  it  failed  in  the  first. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  which  has  already  accumulated 
in  regard  to  this  plant,  points  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses  important  anti- 
periodic  properties.  And  perhaps  upon  further  investigation,  it  may  be 
found  to  be  a  valuable  substitue  for  quinine — a  desideratum  long  sought 
after.  Our  own  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  cotyledons  in 
powder  in  intermittent,  and  in  tincture  in  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and 
chronic  derangements  of  the  stomach,  involving  impaired  digestion.  In 
these  conditions  we  are  satisfied  that  it  possesses  curative  properties  equal 
to  columba,  quassia,  or  any  of  the  vegetable  tonics,  and  in  view  of  these 
properties,  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  worthy  of  an  exalted  position  among 
this  classification  of  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  its  introduction  into  practice,  we  have  no- 
thing certain.  M.  Herran,  Charge  d1  Affaires  de  la  Republique  de  Costa 
Rica,  in  France,  says  that  "  it  was  only  in  1828,  that  the  native  Indians 
brought  to  the  market  of  Carthagena,  some  seeds  of  cedron.  To  prove 
their  infallible  virtue,  they  submitted  animals  and  themselves  to  be  bitten 
by  the  most  dangerous  serpents,  called  Toboba  Oorlia  de  la  Montague, 
etc.,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  the  poison  was  neutralized,  was  so 
marvelous  that  a  single  seed  sold  for  a  doubloon,  (eighty-three  francs.)" 
*  %  *  %  *  * 

"  During  my  long  sojourn  in  Central  America,  I  had  recourse  to  the 
seeds  of  cedron,  successfully,  in  eight  different  cases."  *     *     *     *     * 
"  I  have  also  successfully  employed  this  medicine  in  intermittent  fever-:. 
which  had  resisted  sulphate  of  quinine." 

Mr.  Berthold  Seeman,  the  historian  of  the  "  Voyage  of  the  Herald,1' 
whilst  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  canton  of  Alange,  and  on  his 
road  to  the  village  of  Remedios  on  the  29th  of  January,   1849,  "found 
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the  Cedron,  a  tree,"  he  says,  "  which  has  gained  great  celebrity  and  m 
well  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  most  ancient  record  of  it  which 
I  can  find,  is  in  the  '  History  of  the  Buccaniei's,'  an  old  work  published 
in  London  in  the  year  1G99.  Its  use  as  an  antidote  for  snakes,  and  its 
place  of  growth  are  there  distinctly  stated ;  but  whether  on  the  authoritr 
of  the  natives  or  accidentally  discovered  by  the  pirates,  does  not  appear. 
If  the  former  was  the  case,  they  must  have  learned  it  while  on  some  of 
their  cruises  on  the  Magdalena,  for  in  the  Isthmus,  the  very  existence  of 
the  tree  was  unsuspected,  until  about  1345,  when  Don  Juan  de  Ansoate- 
qui  ascertained  that  the  cedron  of  Panama  and  Darien  was  identical  with 
that  of  Carthagena.  *  *  *  *  In  the  Isthmus  it  is  generally  found 
on  the  out-skirts  of  forests  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country;  but  in 
greater  abundance  in  Darien  and  Yraguas,  than  in  Panama.  The  natives 
hold  it  in  great  esteem,  and  always  carry  a  piece  of  the  seed  about  with 
them.  When  any  one  is  bitten,  a  little  mixed  with  water,  is  applied  to 
the  wound,  and  about  two  grains,  scraped  in  brand}",  or  in  the  absence 
of  that,  into  water,  is  administered  internally.  By  pursuing  this  treat- 
ment, the  bites  of  venomous  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  nox- 
ious animals,  have  been  unattended  by  dangerous  consequences.  Doses 
of  it  have  proved  beneficial  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  *  *  * 
Each  seed,  or  cotyledon,  I  should  rather  say,  is  sold  in  the  chemist  shops, 
of  Panama  for  two  or  three  reals  (about  Is.  or  Is.  6d,  English),  and 
sometimes  a  much  higher  price  is  given  for  them." 

Dr.  Peter  Smith,  of  the  City  Hospital,  of  -San  Francisco,  received  a 
letter  dated  Nov.  2 2d,  1849,  from  Don  Jose  Abaldia,  Governor  of  Pana- 
ma, in  which  it  is  stated  that,  "  the  tree  which  produces  the  fruit,  and  is 
called  the  '  cedron?  is  described  in  the  scientific  work  of  Dr.  Cespedes, 
one  of  their  own  naturalists.  *  *  *  *  The  tree  ©tows  abundantlv 
in  humid  places,  and  as  the  wood  is  inapplicable  to  the  uses  of  life,  and 
the  fruit  neglected  by  animals  on  account  of  its  bitterness,  an  abundant 
supply  is  predicted." 

I  might  here  state  that  the  first  specimens  I  saw,  those  presented  me 
by  Mr.  Skidmore,  were  obtained  at  Panama. 

Dr.  Horner,  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  states  "that  Dr.  Smith,  of  San  Francisco, 
used  for  the  cure  of  chronic  dysentery  and  intermittent  fever,  the  kernel* 
of  the  cedron,  a  fruit  obtained  at  Panama.  *  *  *  *  He  gave 
them  scraped  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  more  grains,  and  thought  them  equally 
as  efficacious  as  quinine.  The  cedron  has  great  celebrity  among  the 
people  of  the  Isthmus,  for  the  cure  of  snake  bites,  and  he  states  that  they 
cany  it  about  their  persons  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  immediate  use 
when  needed.  Dr.  Smith  gave  me  a  number  of  kernels,  and  one  entire 
pod,  which  I  brought  home  for  distribution.  While  crossing  the  Isth- 
mus, I  would  have  been  much  pleased  to  find  the  tree  which  yields  this 
valuable  medicine,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  accurate  description of 
it,  or  of  the  places  where  it  grows." 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  great  work,  on  Materia  Medico. 
makes  no  mention  of  this  plant.     On  the  2d  of  Nov.,  1850,  however,  lv> 
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wrote  Sir  J.  W.  Hooker,  regarding  it  in  the  following  words,  "  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  observations  made  in  England,  or  even  in  Europe, 
respecting  the  Simah a  cedr on.  *  ;'*  '•'*'  *  The  specimen  of  the  seeds 
and  fruit,  which  I  possess,  were  brought  a  few  months  ago  from  Panama, 
by  ^  gentleman  (not  a  medical  man).  They  were  given  him  by  W. 
Barrino'ton,  Esq.,  an  E  no-fish  surgeon  at  Panama.  The  statement  ac- 
companying  them  was  to  the  effect  that  the  seeds  were  much  used,  and 
with  great  confidence  by  the  native  doctors  of  the  Panama  country,  both 
locally  and  internally,  as  the  grand  antidote  against  snake  poison. 

"  To  the  taste  these  seeds  are  intensely  bitter,  and  doubtless  like  the 
bitter  barks  and  woods  of  other  Simarubaceous  plants  (e.  gr.  Quassia  and 
Simaruba)  they  possess  the  properties  of  our  bitter  tonics,  and  might  be 
useful  in  dyspepsia,  and  perhaps  ague." 

From  all  that  we  can  learn  regarding  its  habitude  and  mode  of  pro- 
curement, we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
use  of  cedron  in  medicine,  is  its  apparently  somewhat  limited  supply.  We 
say  apparent,  for  in  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Magrath,  we  learn  that 
"  the  cedron  appears  to  be  obtainable  in  quantity,  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, from  Carthagena;  but  a  brisk  demand,  no  doubt,  would  cause  an 
equal  supply."  The  history  of  all  new  medicinal  agents,  derived  from 
savage  or  semi-civilized  countries,  teaches  us  the  fact,  that  at  first,  the 
remedy  sought  after  is  obtained  with  much  difficulty;  but  we  should  not, 
from  this  cause  alone,  neglect  to  investigate  or  enquire  into  its  uses;  and 
should  it,  according  to  our  belief,  be  found  that  this  article  possesses  de- 
cided merit,  and  some,  advantages  over  quinine,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  some  of  our  enterprising  commercial  druggists  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  devise  means  for  its  introduction  into  our  market. 

Finally: — From  the  declared  experience  of  various  observers  of  the 
medicinal  effects  of  the  Simaba  cedron,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  the 
following  conclusions  regarding  its  therapeutic  action : — 

That  it  possesses  decided  anti-periodic  properties,  and  is  therefore  ap- 
plicable in  the  treatment  of  periodic  diseases. 

That  it  is  less  likely  than  quinine  to  produce  the  aggregate  of  encepha- 
lic or  neuropathic  phenomena,  induced  by  overdoses. 

That  it  may,  in  large  doses,  repeated  often,  produce  griping  of  the 
bowels,  and  even  diarrhoea;  but  that  these  conditions  are  easily  controlled 
by  appropriate  medicaments. 

That,  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever,  it  possesses  properties,  in 
many  respects,  equal  to  quinine,  and  in  most  cases  is  equally  adapted  to 
the  curation  of  this  disease. 

That,  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  particular  advantages  over  quinine,  but  nevertheless  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  fulfill  the  indications  which  call  for  the  use  of  this 'latter 
-remedy. 

That  it  possesses  marked  tonic  properties,  and  deserves  a  prominent 
place  in  this  classification  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

That  in  chronic  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and  :all  states  of  the 
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stomach,  accompanied  with  impaired  or  difficult  digestion,  its  use  will  be 
found  to  be  attended  with  benefit. 

That,  should  a  demand  arise  for  its  use  in  medicine,  it  is  "believed  that 
it.  will  be  found  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
afford  it  at  much  less  price  than  quinine. 


Solidified  Milk. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  accompany  ft 
committee  of  medical  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  New  York  Academv 
of  Medicine,  to  visit  the  establishment  where  the  above  mentioned  article 
is  prepared.  After  an  agreeable  railroad  trip  of  80  miles  or  thereabouts. 
in  the  Harlem  cars,  with  Dr.  Griscom,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Drs. 
Isaac  Wood,  Blakeman,  Shanks,  White^  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Harris,  Chemist, 
who  for  several  years  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Blatchford  in  perfect- 
ing the  preparation,  we  reached  Amenia,  some  20  or  30  miles  east  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.  Here  we  were  joined  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Blatchford  of  Troy,  whose  son  is  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  Con- 
veyances were  in  readiness  to  carry  us  a  few  miles  nearer  the  Hudson,  over 
rolling  hills  which  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  judging  of  the  pasture 
ground,  as  well  as  ventilating  our  lungs  of  city  air.  No  member  of  the 
Committee  ventured  suggestions  of  slop  milk. 

While  some  of  the  party  spent  the  night  with  the  proprietor,  others  of 
us  enjoyed  the  politely  offered  hospitality  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  regaled  us 
with  a  scientific  treat  in  the  shape  of  the  most  beautiful  and  neatly  class- 
ified private  collection  of  minerals  we  have  ever  chanced  to  see. 

By  day-break  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  aroused  (the  pen- 
alty of  office)  to  be  present  at  the  milking,  that  he  might  testify  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  source  of  the  milk,  and  the  appearance  of  the  cattle. 

After  our  morning  repast,  we  were  invited  to  witness  the  process  oi 
solidification. 

To  112  lbs.,  of  milk,  28  lbs.  of  Stuart's  white  sugar  were  added,  aud 
a  trivial  proportion  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  a  teaspoonful,  merely  enough 
to  ensure  the  neutralizing  of  any  acidity,  which  in  the  summer  season  is  ex- 
hibited even  a  few  minutes  after  milking,  although  inappreciable  to  the 
organs  of  taste.  The  sweet  milk  was  poured  into  evaporating  pans  of  en- 
ameled iron,  embedded  in  warm  water  heated  by  steam.  A  thermome- 
ter was  immersed  in  each  of  these  water  baths;  that,  by  frequent  inspec- 
tion, the  temperature  might  not  rise  above  the  point  which  years  of  ex- 
perience have  shown  advisable. 

To  facilitate  the  evaporation — by  means  of  blowers  and  other  ingeni- 
ous apparatus — a  current  of  air  is  established  between  the  covers  of  tin; 
pans  and  the  solidifying  milk.  Connected  with  the  steam  engine  is  an 
arrangement  of  stirrers,  for  agitating  the  milk  slightly  whilst  evaporating. 
and  so  gently  as  not  to  churn  it.     In  about  three  hours  the  milk  and  bu 
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gar  assumed  a  pasty  consistency,  and  delighted  the  palates  of  all  present ; 
by  constant  manipulation  and  warming  it  was  reduced  to  a  rich  creamy 
looking  powder,  then  exposed  to  the  air  to  cool,  weighed  into  parcels  of  a 
pound  each,  and  by  a  press,  with  the  force  of  a  ton  or  two,  made  to  as- 
sume the  compact  form  of  a  tablet  (the  size  of  a  small  brick,)  in  which 
shape,  covered  with  tin  foil,  it  is  presented  to  the  public. 

Incidentally  we  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  cleanliness  of  the 
establishment;  for  while  in  some  of  the  pans  the  process  of  evaporation 
was  being  completed,  others  were  being  washed  for  a  second  charge. — 
(One  of  the  Committee  hinted,  that  the  refuse  washings  were  no  bad  ap- 
proach to  much  of  our  city  milk.)  Great  precaution  was  used  lest  any 
of  the  first  evaporation  should  be  subjected  to  a  second  heating,  as  the  last 
batch  might  thereby  be  spoiled. 

During  the  day  the  Committee  made  an  excursion  through  the  thou- 
sand acres  of  pasture  land,  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  visited 
some  of  the  commanding  points  of  view  from  whence  might  be  seen  in  a 
glance,  the  hills  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  the  cloud-crested 
Catskills  of  New  York.  This  panorama  of  distant  hill  tops,  of  green 
grass,  and  blue  sky,  will  not  fade  from  remembrance.  To  vary  the 
entertainment,  attempts  were  made  to  secure  a  few  frogs,  for  exhibitino- 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  making  frog  batteries,  etc.,  but  with  limited 
success— the  weather  being  cool,  only  two  were  netted  and  bagged.  The 
old  mountains  echoed  and  re-echoed  many  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  at  the 
anecdotes  of  medical  experience,  which  might  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  "  Diary  of  a  Physician." 

After  a  sumptuous  dinner,  we  had  the  honor  of  being  requested  to  read 
to  the  Committee  a  monograph  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  milk,  with 
an  exact  account  of  each  of  the  important  ingredients  involved  in  the 
process  of  solidifying  and  preserving  this  article,  written  by  Mr.  Dalson, 
the  chemist  to  whose  talent  we  are  indebted  for  this  invaluable  prepara- 
tion 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  guests  to  their  host  and  host- 
ess, and  an  expression  of  gratification  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  the 
Committee  for  their  interest  and  apparent  satisfaction,  we  resolved  our- 
selves into  a  committe  of  cooks,  dairy-maids,  experimenters,  tasters,  etc. 

Some  of  the  solidified  milk  which  had  been  grated  and  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter the  evening  previous,  was  found  covered  with  a  rich  cream,  this,  skim- 
med off  was  converted  into  excellent  butter.  Another  solution  was  speed- 
ily converted  into  wine  whey,  by  a  treatment  precisely  similar  to  that 
employed  in  using  ordinary  milk.  It  frequently  equalled  the  expectations 
of  all ;  so  that  solidified  milk  will  hereafter  rank  among  the  necessaiy  ap- 
pendages of  the  sick  room.  In  fine,  this  article  makes  paps,  custards,  pud- 
dings, and  cakes  equal  to  the  best  milk ;  and  one  may  be  sure  it  is  an  un- 
adulterated article,  obtained  from  well-pastured  cattle,  and  not  the  produce 
of  distillery  slops — neither  can  it  be  watered. 

For  our  steam -ships,  our  packets,  for  those  traveling  by  land  Or  by  sea, 
for  hotel  purposes  and  use  in  private  families,  for  young  or  old,  we  recom- 
mend it  cordiallv  as  a  substitute  for  fresh  milk. 
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We  look  with  interest  for  the  scientific  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  we  hope  for  an  exposition  of  the  domestic, 
culinary,  and  hygienic  properties  of  solidified  milk. — Amer.  Monthly  Med. 

[  If  this  process  of  solidifying  milk  proyes  to  be  all  it  promises,  the 
cheaper  and  richer  grazing  lands  of  the  West  will  furnish  an  attractive 
iield  for  prosecuting  the  enterprise. 

The  cheapness  of  fuel,  from  the  abundance  of  coal  in  Illinois,  added  to 
its  superior  advantages  as  a  grazing  country,  and  the  ease  with  which  this 
product  can  be  transported,  will  enable  her  not  only  to  supply  her  own 
wants,  and  contribute  with  other  Western  States,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  extensive  lake  and  river  navigation,  but  to  become  a  formidable  rival 
with  Kew  York,  and  other  eastern  States  in  supplying  the  eastern  market.] 
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Remarks  on  Croup  and  its   Treatment.     By  Horace  Green,  M.  D. 

(Concluded  from  page  125.) 

As  before  asserted,  since  the  publication  of  our  work  on  croup,  we  have 
received  similar  verbal  statements,  in  favor  of  topical  medication,  from 
physicians  resident  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union:  -but  we  have  al- 
so abundant  lorittcn  testimony  on  this  subject. 

The  following  eases  from  Prof.  May,  of  Washino-ton,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  American  surgeons,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Washington,  April ,30th. 

I  herewith  enclose  you  a  hasty  and  brief  account  of  the  cases  of  cy- 
nanche  trachealis,  in  which  I  have  used  the  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  recommended  by  you  in  your  work  on  croup.  The  statement 
of  these  cases  is  not  as  full  and  satisfactory  as  I  could  have  desired,  ow- 
ing to  the  partial  notes  hastily  taken  by  me  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence ;  but  the  result,  in  several  of  them,  fully  sustains  the  great  value, 
of  the  local  agent  recommended  by  you.  to  arrest  this  formidable  dis- 
ease, and  which  you  have  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  bring  fully  to  the 
[deration  of  the  profession. 

I  am  very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

Jxo.  Fred'k  Mat. 

Case  1st. — On  the  2d  Jan.  I  was  called  on  to  visit  a  son  of  Mr.  C,  of 
this  city,  aged  about  ten  years,  whom  I  found  laboring  under  symptoms 
©f  croup.  The  child  had  been  complaining  of  some  uneasiness  about 
the  throat,  with  hoarseness  and  slight  cough,  a  day  or  two  before  I  saw 
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him.  At  my  visit,  his  respiration  was  difficult,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  tenderness  about  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  which  were  inflamed. 
There  was  considerable  febrile  action,  and  the  little  patient  was  very  rest- 
less, and  the  voice  quite  hoarse.  I  directed  an  emetic,  to  be  followed  by 
an  active  mercurial  cathartic,  his  bowels  being  constipated,  and  such  local 
applications,  both  internal  and  external,  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  give 
relief. 

At  my  visit  next  day,  I  found  my  little  patient  no  better,  but  on  the 
contraiy,  his  symptoms  were  more  unfavorable  and  alarming.  His  res- 
piration was  very  difficult,  and  his  countenance  expressed  great  suffering 
and  anxiety.  He  could  not  remain  more  than  a  few  moments  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  but  was  raising  himself  up  continually,  aud  stretching 
backwards  the  head  to  obtain  relief.  In  a  word,  the  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration was  extreme.  He  was  very  hoarse,  his  pulse  very  hurried,  and  the 
throat  and  tonsils  more  inflamed  than  at  my  previous  visit.  The  symp- 
toms of  diptheritic  croup,  which  had  been  epidemic  in  our  city  the  year 
previous,  were  very  decided.  I  at  once  resolved  to  try  your  method  of 
introducing  a  strong  solution  of  argent  nitrat.  into  the  larynx — everything 
else  having  been  tried  by  me,  in  this  disease,  the  year  previous,  not  ex- 
cepting the  tracheotomy,  with  but  little  success.  The  symptoms  were  very 
urgent.  I  felt  satisfied  that,  unless  soon  relieved,  the  case  would  probably 
end  fatally.  I  had  no  instrument  sufficiently  small  for  the  object  I  had 
in  view,  and  I  therefore  bent  a  small  piece  of  ash  stick  to  the  proper  cur- 
vature, and  secured  to  the  end  of  it  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  which  I 
saturated  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  the  crystalized  nitrate,  of  the 
strength  of  forty  grs.  to  the  ounce,  and  introduced  it  fairly  into  the 
larynx.  This  I  repeated  once  or  twice,  on  the  spot,  the  child  being  forci- 
bly held  by  the  father.  There  was  considerable  irritation  produced  in 
the  throat  for  a  few  moments,  but  I  believe  it  was  caused  as  much  by 
the  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  resist,  as  by  the  action  of  the 
caustic. 

I  remained  some  time,  after  using  this  remedy,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  improvement  in  his  breathing  was  manifest  to  all  present.  I  left 
him  breathing  de^dedly  better,  and  when  I  returned  in  the  morning  I 
found  the  child  had  passed  a  quiet  and  comfortable  night,  having  s!ep>t  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  The  caustic  solution  was  again  used  by  me, 
in  the  same  way,  at  this  visit,  his  breathing  having  again  become  some- 
what more  difficult,  and  with  the  same  improvement  in  his  condition. 
My  visits  to  him  were  soon  after  discontinued,  the  little  patient  having 
entirely  recovered. 

Case  2d. — I  w?as  requested  in  May,  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Dawes,  to  visit, 
in  consultation  with  him,  in  the  country,  a  little  girl  of  two  years  of  age„ 
the  daughter  of  R.  S.  Wood,  Esq. 

Dr.  D.  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  child  for  several  days,  and  had 
administered  the  usual  remedies  in  her  disease,  which  was  membranous 
croup.  Having  mentioned  to  him,  some  time  before  the  success  of  the 
argent-nitrat,  solution,  in  the  case  which  I  have  already  stated,  he  was. 
desirous  of  having  it  used  in  the  present  instance. 
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When  I  saw  the  child  the  breathing  was  extremely  difficult,  and  the 
cough  tight  and  ringing.  The  little  patient  was  much  exhausted,  having 
slept  but  little  during  the  twenty-four  hours  which  had  passed.  It  was 
constantly  held  by  the  mother  in  her  lap,  or  by  some  of  her  friends,  as 
the  respiration  became  more  labored  when  she  was  placed  in  the  bed.  I 
at  once  used  the  solution  of  crystalized  nitrate  of  silver,  introducing  it 
into  the  larynx,  and  cauterizing  also  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  freely. 
The  solution  was  of  the  strength  of  fifty  grs.  to  the  ounce. 

The  respiration  became  easier  before  I  left  the  house.  This  was  ap- 
parent to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  improved,  and  the  skin 
became  more  natural  and  warm.  On  our  return,  early  in  the  morning 
we  found  the  little  patient  had  passed  a  much  more  comfortable  night 
and  her  breathing  had  decidedly  improved.  The  caustic  was,  however, 
again  used,  and  with  an  equally  satisfactory  result.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  gradually  yielded,  and  the  child  recovered.  As  I  was  not 
aware,  or  had  forgotten  the  treatment  which  had  been  pursued,  in  the 
commencement  of  her  case,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  formerly 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  for  a  statement  of  it.  I  received  the 
following  reply : 

"  My  daughter,  about  two  years  old,  was  attacked  with  croup  in  the 
month  of  May  last.  She  bad  never  suffered  previously  from  any  disease, 
and  her  constitution  was  good.  After  trying  the  usual  domestic  reme- 
dies, such  as  hot  baths,  emetics,  local  applications,  and  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  ipecac,  frequently  repeated,  we  were  induced  to  send  for  our 
family  physician,  Dr.  Dawes,  who  prescribed  mercury  to  the  full  extent 
warranted  by  her  critical  situation.  On  the  third  day,  the  doctor  pro- 
posed consulting  with  you,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  a 
strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  larynx.  I  readily  gave 
my  consent,  and  the  operation  was  performed  twice  within  twelve  hours. 
The  character  of  the  respiration  was  perceptibly  changed  on  the  first  trial, 
but  we  felt  doubly  sure  of  success  on  its  repetition ;  the  pulse  rallied,  and 
the  color  of  the  skin  became  more  natural. 

'"  She  is  now  enjoying  perfect  health." 

Other  cases/ have  been  treated  by  Dr.  May  with  equal  success,  the  his- 
tory of  which  have  been  furnished  by  him;  but,  as  our  object  has  been 
to  give  the  testimony  of  different  members  of  the  profession,  from  vari- 
ous localities,  these  may  with  propriety  be  omitted. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Veclder,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  at  Union 
College,  has  treated  many  cases  of  membranous- croup  by  topical  meas- 
ures.    The  subjoined  cases  were  communicated  by  Dr.  V. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  medical  men  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  passage  of  an  armed  probang  into  the  larynx  of  the  adult  can 
be  accomplished.  Much  more  emphatically  do  these  men  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  cauterizing  the  larynx  of  the  young  child.  Within  the  last 
year,  an  astute  professor  in  one  of  our  medical  colleges  declared,  before 
his  class,  his  firm  belief  that  the  operation  had  not  been,  and  never  could 
be,  performed  !  To  such  "  blind  guides,"  we  would  commend  the  inter- 
esting  fact  recorded  in  the  second  case  reported  by  Dr.  Vedder. 
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Case  1st. — A  little  girl,  aged  six  years,  was  under  treatment  by  a 
neighboring  practitioner,  who  called  me  in  consultation.  She  was  first  ta- 
ken with  what  we  supposed  to  be  slight  catarrhal  symptoms ;  after  a  few- 
days,  the  cough  became  stridulous,  and  was  accompanied  with  some  fever. 
These  symptoms  continued  for  three  weeks,  gradually  increasing  in  sever- 
ity. At  this  time  I  saw  her  in  the  evening,  and  found  her  laboring 
under  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  inflammatory  croup ;  pulse  rapid, 
and  small;  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper ;  respiration  high  and  labored; 
tonsils  red  and  inflamed,  but  not  covered  with  false  membrane.  The 
attending  physician  had  treated  her  with  sinapisms,  calomel,  and  tartar 
emetic,  the  latter  in  emetic  and  nauseating  doses. 

I  suggested  the  topical  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was 
readily  acceded  to.  Two  applications  were  made  (3  ii.  to  ^  j.  aqua). 
The  probang  was  found  covered  with  a  thick,  tenacious  secretion.  Res- 
piration became  somewhat  more  free.  On  the  following  day,  there  was 
a  marked  increase  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  silver  was  again  applied 
three  or  four  times  during  the  day,  entering  the  glottis  each  time.  There 
was  now  a  gradual  improvement  <  f  all  the  symptoms,,  and  no  further  ap- 
plications were  made.  During  this  time,  calomel  and  James'  powder  were 
also  administered. 

Case  2d. — Louisa  ,  aged   six  years,   general  health  previously 

good,  came  home  from  school  (Nov.  1st)  complaining  of  sore  throat  and 
cough,  which  was  followed  by  vomiting.  A  homoeopathic  doctor  was  sent 
for,  who  treated  the  case  as  "  sore  throat"  for  five  days.  During  this 
time,  she  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  bed,  and  was  about  the  house 
a  part  of  the  time.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  she  became 
very  hoarse,  with  loss  of  voice  and  decided  croupy  cough.  Nov.  6th, 
confined  to  bed,  wdth  considerable  heat  of  skin  and  thirst.  I  saw  the 
patient  this  day  for  the  first  time,  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  Expression  of 
countenance  anxious,  skin  pale,  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper,  respiration  ex- 
tremely difficult,  high  and  characteristic,  pulse  frequent,  skin  above  natu- 
ral temperature,  cough  frequent;  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  the 
probang,  which  did  not  produce  any  unpleasant  symptoms;  her  breathing 
became  somewhat  easier ;  during  the  night  her  respiration  became  more 
difficult,  and  an  emetic  was  administered,  which  was  followed  by  some 
relief.  Nov.  7th,  A.  M.  Countenance  still  anxious,  color  of  skin  incli- 
ning to  blue,  respiration  not  much  improved,  almost  complete  aphonia, — 
prescribed  the  following  powder,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

IJr  Tart.  Antim.,  gr.  -J, 

Hyd.  Chloiv,  M.  gr.  |, 
m. 

Applied  the  silver  three  times  during  the  day.  Nov.  Sth,  no  improve- 
ment, sweats  now  freely,  and  has  done  so  all  night.  On  coughing,  ex- 
pectorates a  little  mucus,  particularly  after  applying  the  sponge,  continue 
powders  and  apply  cold  water  to  the  neck  by  means  of  a  towel.  Nov. 
9th,  no  improvement;  applied  the  sponge,  and  on  removing  it  the  false 
membrane  was  found  attached  to  the  sponge ;  and  on  examination  found 
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it  to  be  a  membranous  tube  two  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  and  about 
one-half  the  thickness  of  milliner's  pasteboard.  Her  respiration  became 
immediately  easier  and  she  continued  to  improve  from  this  time;  the 
sponge  was,  not  again  applied,  her  cough  remained  "  croupy"  for  several 
days  longer,  her  voice  did  not  become  natural  for  more  than  a  week  after, 
the  cold  water  and  expectorants  were  continued  for  several  days.  Her 
health  has  been  good  since :  her  voice  becomes  hoarse,  occasionally,  on 
taking  cold.  I  should  have  remarked,  that  at  my  first  visit  I  saw  patches 
of  lymph  on  the  tonsillory  glands.  On  taking  charge  of  the  patient 
(which  I  did  with  great  reluctance),  I  had  very  little  hope  of  a  favorable 
termination,  on  account  of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  must 
attribute  the  cure  to  the  application  of  the  silver. 

Since  treating  this  case  I  have  used  the  silver  with  varying  success. 
In  two  cases,  in  which  I  was  called  early,  and  in  which  the  lymph  could 
be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fauces,  the  patients  recovered.  In  one 
case  where  I  was  called  in  consultation,  the  patient  was  in  articulo  mortis. 
We  used  the  silver  without  any  relief.  In  two  other  coses,  I  was  called 
late  in  the  disease ;  the  nitrate  of  silver,  aud  other  remedies  were  em- 
ployed ;  but  both  cases  terminated  fatally. 

Believing,  as  we  conscientiously  do,  that  the  reducing,  perturbating 
plan  of  treating  young  children  for  croup,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have,  in  the  topical  treatment,  when  judiciously  combined  with 
mild  general  measures,  an  entirely  practicable,  and,  in  most  cases,  an 
effectual  means  of  arresting  (he  disease,  we  are  solicitous  to  remove  the 
objections,  which,  for  various  reasons,  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  practi- 
tioners, and  hinder  their  adoption  of  this  method.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  dogmatic  scepticism  of  one  class,  but  fortunately  this  class  of  "  unbe- 
lievers in  the  earth's  rotation"  is  very  small.  Still,  there  is  a  much  larger 
class,  who,  whilst  they  admit  both  the  practicability  ana  utility  of  the 
treatment,  reject  its  employment  because  of  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
medicating  the  larynx  in  disease.  This  difficulty,  we  can  assure  the  pro- 
fession, does  not  exist.  It  is  neither  really  difficult  to  accomplish,  nor  is 
it  in  any  degree  a  hazardous  operation.  Any  medical  man  who  under- 
stands the  relative  anatomy  of  the  parts,  can,  with  very  little  practice, 
readily  pass  the  sponge  probang  into  the  larynx;  and,  as  benefit  comes 
from  the  attempt  (for  the  parts  cauterized  thereby  are  those  first  affected 
in  croup),  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  the  method  into  practice,  in 
the  onset  of  the  disease . 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder,  last  winter,  wdien  the  writer  was 
receiving  calls  daily  to  visit  cases  of  croup,  a  request  came  from  a  physi- 
cian residi no-  in  Morrisania,  to  meet  him  in  consultation  in  a  case  of  mem- 
branous  croup.  As  the  writer  could  not  comply  with  the  request,  hi* 
assistant,  Dr.  Richards,  attended  the  consultation ;  and  he  testifies  to  the. 
fact,  that  the  case  was  one  exhibiting  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  truo 
croup,  of  a  very  severe  grade.  The  physician,  Dr.  Mann,  who  Is  an  ac- 
complished and  experienced  practitioner,  had  had  many  opportunities  of 
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treating  croup  by  the  ordinary  method ;  but  in  this  case,  which  we  shall 
give,  he  employed,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  cauterization  of  the 
larynx ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  his  hands  the  operation  was  both 
practicable  and  successful.  So  much  pleased  was  Dr.  M.  with  its  effects 
that  he  has  since  placed  his  entire  dependance,  as  it  will  be  seen,  on  topi- 
cal medication  alone  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  following  communication  has  just  been  received  from  Dr.  Mann : 

Morrisania,  May  12th,  1854. 
Doct.  Horace  Green — 

Dear  Sir: — The  enclosed  list  of  cases  of  Cynanche  Trachealis,  I  send 
agreeably  to  your  request.  In  none  of  them  were  any  internal  remedies 
usecl^  not  even  a  preparatory  emetic,  except,  where  circumstances  required 
it,  a  mild  cathartic.  With  this  exception,  they  were  all  treated  by  topical 
applications  exclusively. 

Case  1st. — On  the  7th  of  February  last  I  was  sent  for,  at  4  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  to  attend  Alfred • — ,  aged  four  years.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented my  seeing  him  until  8,  A.  M.  I  then  found  him  laboring  under 
true  membranous  croup.  The  attack  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  preceded  by  hoarseness  and  slight  cough.  I  had  previously  attended 
the  patient  on  January  8th,  for  pneumonia  of  the  left  lung,  from  which 
he  had  recovered  perfectly,  though  still  somewhat  weakened  by  this 
illness.  I  found  the  little  fellow  struggling  for  breath,  each  effort  at  in- 
spiration accompanied  by  a  loud  crowing  sound,  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  contracting  violently  at  the  same  time,  the  countenance  and  lips 
livid,  a  cold  perspiration  standing  in  large  drops  upon  the  face,  and  every 
symptom  indicating  rapidly  approaching  dissolution.  I  immediately 
passed  through  the  larynx  and  nearly  down  to  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  a  sponge-armed  probang,  containing  one  drachm  of  a  sol.  argent. 
nit.  xl.  grs.  to  3  j.  The  first  effect  of  this  application  was  a  severe  fit 
of  coughing  and  choking,  followed  by  copious  vomiting,  which  relieved 
the  respiration  temporarily.  Between  this  time,  viz.,  3  A.  M.  and  7  P. 
M.,  five  applications  were  made ;  at  about  the  latter  hour  Dr.  Richards 
saw  the  patient  with  me.  We  found  him  sitting  up,  perfectly  conscious 
and  able  to  speak,  and  had  taken  some  beef  tea.  Respiration  entirely 
free  from  any  crowing  sound,  which  could  now  only  be  heard  during  a 
fit  of  coughing.  Skin  moist.  Feb.  8th.  Continues  still  improving; 
respiration  natural;  slept  at  intervals  during  the  night;  appetite  craving- 
cough  troublesome ;  slight  fever;  face  flushed.  Feb.  9th.  No  symptoms- 
of  croup  remain ;  slight  bronchitis,  which  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  mild 
remedies. 

Case  2d. — On  February  11th  I  was  called  to  see  Sarah ,  aged 

two  years.  The  patient  had  been  suffering  for  two  days  previously,  with 
hoarseness,  and  what  the  mother  called  a  "  sore  throat,"  accompanied  by 
a  loud  ringing  cough.  On  examination  of  the  larynx  and  fauces,  I 
found  them  considerably  inflamed.  The  tonsils  were  enlarged  j  and  ad- 
hering to  the  posterior  surface  of  these  glands,  I  discovered  a  white  sub- 
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stance  lining  them,  and  extending  downward  toward  the  larynx.  The 
symptoms  of  true  membranous  croup  were  strongly  marked.  Skin  hot 
and  dry:  face  flushed;  countenance  expressive  Ol  anxiety  and  suffering; 
cough  and  respiration  characteristic.  I  immediately  made  an  application 
by  means  of  the  sponge-probang  to  the  fauces  and  larynx,  of  a  sol.  argent. 
grs.  Ix.  to  5  j-,  then  passed  through  the  rima  glottidis. 

Feb.  12th.  Patient  playing  about  the  room:  respiration  natural: 
cough  troublesome,  and  accompanied  by  a  free  secretion  of  thick,  ropv 
mucus,  which  the  patient  on  raising  immediately  swallows.  Detached 
the  white  substance  from  one  tonsil,  and  found  it  to  be  a  firm  membra- 
nous exudation.  This  child  had  one  other  application  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion, and  was  perfectly  recovered  on  the  third  day  after  the  first  visit. 

Case  3d,  Feb.  25th,  John .     This  patient  was  seizei  with  slight 

hoarseness  toward  evening,  on  the  24th,  but  awoke  at  about  4  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  with  unmistakable  symptoms  of  croup,  which  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  urgency  and  danger.  Ipecac,  onion  draughts  and  mustard, 
with  other  domestic  remedies  having  failed  to  produce  relief  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  sufferer.  Applied  a  sixty  grain  sol.  at  once.  7  A.  If. — 
At  -i  P.  M.  found  the  respiration  much  relieved,  the  patient  being  better 
in  every  respect.     Applied  a  thirty  grain  sol. 

Feb.  26th.  The  little  fellow  saw  me  tying  ray  horse,  and  fearing,  as  he 
expressed  it,  that  I  was  going  to  '•  run  the  poker  down  his  throat  again." 
scampered  off  and  hid. 

The  above  cases  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  to  your  perusal.  I 
should  have  regarded  any  one  of  them  as  nearly  hopeless  under  the  old 
plan  of  treatment. 

Very  respeetfullvyoms. 

E.  P.  MANJT.    , 

Doct.  Horace  Green,  12  Clinton  Place. 

With  the  history  of  one  more  case,  voluntarily  furnished  by  Dr.  M., 
an  intelligent  physician  oi  a  neighboring  State,  we  shall  close  our  selec- 
tions from  the  mass  oi  testimony  that  has  been  received,  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  treatment  advocated  in  these  pages. 

Dear   Sir: 

You  will  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  assume  in  addressing  you.  I  can- 
not forego  the  opportunity  I  have  in  expressing  to  you  the  gratitude  I 
now  feel  for  your  kindness  to  me,  and  for  the  information  I  acquired  in 
the  short  time  I  passed  in  your  office,  during  my  late  visit  to  your  city. 
So  elated  do  I  feel  with  the  result  of  your  mode  of  treating  diseases  of 
the  air  passages,  that  I  must  trouble  you  to  read  an  account  of  my  first 
experience  in  the  use  of  topical  applications,  in  an  interesting  case  of 
croup. 

Feb.  18th,  at  8  P.  M.,  a  gentleman  entered  my  office  in  some  haste, 
and  requested  me  to  step  across  the  street  and  see  his  child,  which  he 
feared  was  dying.  Without  ceremony  or  question,  I  accompanied  him 
home,  where  I  found   two  physicions.  with  some  dozen   more  or  less, 
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neighbors,  surrounding  the  bed  of  a  little  fellow,  six  years  of  age.  The 
sound  of  his  inspiration  and  expiration  was  to  me  a  sure  index  of  the 
nature  of  his  disease.  In  the  diagnosis  we  could  not  be  mistaken.  He 
was  in  the  very  last  stage  of  membranous  croup.  The  patient  was  of 
a  bilious  temperament,  black  hair  and  eyes,  dark  complexion,  very  large 
head,  with  a  short  and  very  thick  neck;  broad  chest,  and  for  a  boy  of  his 
age  very  muscular.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could 
breathe,  every  muscle  of  his  body  seemed  brought  into  action  at  each 
respiration ;  the  countenance  was  flushed  and  anxious,  the  lips  pale  and 
swollen,  the  eyes  protruded,  nostrils  dilated,  and  ever  and  anon  that 
cough,  the  sound  of  which  you  know,  but  which  I  cannot  describe; 
pulse  beyond  enumeration.  All  these  were  sufficient  to  cause  the  friends 
and  physicians,  as  well  as  myself,  to  believe  the  child  to  be  in  articido 
mortis.  I,  however,  proposed  cauterization  with  the  probang ;  the  phy- 
sicians, after  explaining  to  them  what  I  meant,  opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  only  perfectly  useless,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  pass 
it  into  the  larynx;  the  whicn,  I  of  course  flatly  denied.  I  then,  without 
much  regard  to  professional  etiquette,  as  the  case  demanded  action  rather 
than  ceremony,  and  also  because  I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  try 
your  plan,  explained  to  the  friends,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  nature  of  what 
I  proposed  to  do,  the  objects  in  view,  and  the  probable  results  that  might 
reasonably  be  anticipated ;  nor  did  I  keep  back  the  fact  that  the  child, 
notwithstanding,  might  die. 

The  friends  immediately  consented  to  my  doing  what  I  pleased. 
the  child  would  die  without  immediate  relief.  All  the  usual  remedies, 
such  as  emetics,  leeches,  blisters,  &c,  had  been  used.  I  immediately 
made  a  sol.  of  argent.-nitrat.  cryst.  fifty  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  aqua,  distil., 
saturated  the  sponge,  and  made  the  attempt  to  pass  it  into  the  larynx ; 
the  child  struggled  and  I  did  not  succeed,  but,  what  was  very  good,  I 
did  succeed  in  sponging  the  fauces  and  epiglottis.  My  failure,  however, 
to  pass  into  the  larynx,  was  a  sort  of  triumph  to  the  non-believers. 
However,  the  child  strangled,  coughed  and  discharged  considerable  ropy 
mucus.  After  a  delay  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  secured  the 
-head  of  the  child,  and  made  the  attempt  again;  and  what  is  better,  I 
succeeded  well.  The  little  fellow  strangled,  coughed,  and  discharged  a 
large  quantity  of  thick  ropy  mucus,  with  patches  or  shreds  of  membrane, 
and  in  one  minute  was  sensibly  relieved.  In  ten  minutes  the  wheezing 
sound  in  expiration  was-  gone.  Then  was  my  hour  of  triumph,  and  I 
made  use  of  it.  After  waiting  a  half  hour,  I  prescribed  hyd.  sub.  mur.. 
gr.  i. ;  ipecac,  gr.  i. ;  opii.,  gr.  -J,  every  hour,  and  left  for  home. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  farther  history  of  the  treatment 
in  this  case,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  M .  Topical,  with  the  required  gen- 
eral treatment,  was  continued  for  several  days,  and  the  patient  recovered 
perfectly. 

The  history  of  these  last  cases  has  been  given,  not  only  as  corrobora- 
tive of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  but  to  show,  what  has  proved  trut- 
in  many  other  instances,  that  where  intelligent  medical  men  have  made 
vol.   II.  15 
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the  attempt,  earnestly,  to  medicate  the  larynx,  their  efforts  have,  in  all 
eases,  been  successful. 

It  was  our  intention  at  the  close  of  this  paper  to  have  submitted  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  plan,  both  local  and  general,  that  we  would  advise 
to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  membranous  croup.  But  the  pages 
allotted  us  in  the  Monthly,  have  been  already  fully  occupied.  Besides, 
these  views  have  been  stated  at  length,  in  our  work — "  Observations  on 
the  Pathology  of  Croup,  and  its  treatment"-— which  has  been  several 
years  before  the  medical  public*  The  accumulated  experience  furnished 
from  the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  croup,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work,  on  the  plan  therein  advocated,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  patient,  in  our  own  practice,  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  of 
its  efficacy  over  all  other  methods  hitherto  advanced  for  this  terrible  mal- 
adv ;  and  it  has  impressed  us  with  the  full  belief,  that  had  the  prejudice 
against  topical  medication  not  existed  with  the  profession  in  this  city — a 
prejudice  which,  we  regret  to  add,  has  been  excited  and  fostered  by  some 
of  our  prominent  medical  men— and  this  method  conjoined  with  mild, 
constitutional  remedies,  had  been  generally  adopted  in  the  treatment  of 
thosa  six  hundred  and  eighty  fatal  cases  of  croup,  which  occurred  during 
the  last  year,  not  one -half  that  number  would  have  perished,  at  least 
from  that  disease  of  which  the}"  died. 

*  With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  in  the  management  of  croup,  we 
accord  fully  with  Dr.  Ware,  in  the  propriety  of  avoiding,  generally,  "all  re- 
ducing, depleting  and  disturbing  remedies"  "We  would  administer,  as  re- 
quired, mild  emetics  of  ipecacuanha,  or  ipecac  and  sulphate  of  zinc  Calomel 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  Dovers  powder,  or  opium  is  frequently  required 
but  never  in  scrvple  doses,  as  it  has  been  recommended  to  be  given  to  3*oung 
children,  by  some  practioners  in  this  city.  These  remedies,  together  with  the 
inhalations  of  the  vapor  of  warm  water,  may  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
croup.  But  our  main  dependence  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  should  be  on 
cauterizations.  "This  measure,"  says  Prof.  Wbod,  in  his  work  on  the  "Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,"  "after  an  unsuccessful  employment  of  other  means,  the 
practitioner  would  certainly  be  justified  in  resorting  to."  We  would  advocate 
its  employment  in  the  very  access  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
malady  is  ascertained.  WTe  have  seen  the  disease  repeatedly  arrested  in  its 
formative  stage,  by  a  few  prompt  applications  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
fauces,  and  about  the  opening  of  the  glottis. 

After  the  inflammation  has  advanced,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  larynx  have 
become  involved  in  the  disease,  the  argentine  solution  should  not  only  be  ap- 
plied to  the  tonsils,  and  to  the  faucial  region  generally,  bat  the  applications 
must  be  extended  into  the  laryngeal  cavity. 

If  the  exudations  are  not  already  formed  into  adventitious  membrane,  the 
employment  of  a  few  successive  applications  below  the  epiglottis  may  be  suffi 
cient  to  arrest  the  plastic  inflammation  altogether.  But  even  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  disease,  -when  from  its  continuance  and  ihe  severity  of  the 
iisc.'ise,  we  have  reason  to  arprehend  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  or  a 
'tubular  mould"  throughout  the  larynx  and  trachea,  we  should  not  despair 
of  removing  the  obstruction,  or  arresting  the  inflammation 

When  called,  therefore,  to  a  case  of  croup  in  this,  its   second  or  developed 
.-rape  of  the  disease—  and  unfortunately,  it  is  not  until  this  period  of  the  affec- 
fcion  that  med  cal  aid  is  resorted  to,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  croup 
— the  local  employment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  conjoined  with  other  appro 
priate  measures,  should  be  entered  upon  at  once. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  find  upon  our  table  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association 
of  Southern  and  Central  New  York,  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting, 
held  in  June  last,  and  have  been  much  interested  in  its  contents. 

The  President's  Address  was  conceived  in  a  good  spirit,  and  contains 
many  useful  suggestions.  An  article  upon  the  effects  and  therapeutical 
application  of  Opium  and  Quinine  is  discriminating  and  practical ;  and 
the  various  other  articles  in  the  Transactions  are  highly  respectable  in 
their  characters  and  honorable  to  the  society.  But  we  have  been  more 
particularly  interested  in  the  Essay  upon  Medical  Education,  by  Daniel 
Holmes,  M.D.,  of  Smithfield,  Pa. 

We  have  been  interested  in  this  Essay  not  merely  in  consequence  of 
its  intrinsic  merits,  which  however  are  of  a  high  character,  but  as  enter- 
taining the  sentiments  of  the  sound  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  Pro- 
fession in  the  "  Rural  Districts "  (where  there  is  often  found  the  most 
good  sense)  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  schools. 

The  author,  after  referring  to  the  Profession,  in  some  judicious  re- 
marks, as  a  Science  and  an  Art,  and  after  speaking  of  the  want  of  confi- 
dence entertained  in  it  by  the  public,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  Quackery 
in  its  present  multifarious  forms,  out  of  the  regular  ranks,  and  even  within 
them ;  enquires  as  to  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  and  answers  as 
follows : — 

"  The  truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  a  part  of  the  evil,  at  least,  arises 
from  receiving  into  the  Profession  those  who  are  very  deficient  both  in 
preliminary  and  medical  education.  In  this  manner  charlatanism  is 
introduced  and  sustained  in  the  ranks  of  our  own  worthy  and  time- 
honored  profession.  This  fact  has  for  a  long  time  been  acknowledged  by 
many  intelligent  and  worthy  members  of  the  fraternity." 

He  then  enquires  "  How  the  evil  is  to  be  remedied,  in  this  utilitarian 
and  money-making  age  —  when  business  is  dispatched  on  the  rail-road 
system,  and  news  sent  with  the  velocity  of  lightning;  when  private 
practitioners  will  receive  uneducated  and  often  unworthy  young  men  into 
their  office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  themselves  —  when  physi- 
cians will  condescend  for  their  own  private  interests,  or  to  benefit  and 
please  their  friends,  to  give  certificates  to  young  men  for  study  not  per- 
formed— when  there  are  so  many  antagonistic  medical  colleges  in  our 
midst,  and  nearly  all  scrabbling  in  the  same  race  for  the  same  prize  ■—  I 
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mean  the  paltry  gain  of  glittering  gold,  and  for  the  expectation  of  having 
iaro-e  numbers  in  attendance;  and,  above  all,  when  regular  chartered 
Medical  Colleges,  and  those  who  would  desire  to  stand  in  good  repute 
among  the  profession  and  the  community,  grant  their  diplomas  to,  and 
confer  their  highest  honors  on,  those  who  have  very  little  preliminary 
education,  and  still  less  of  office  study,  and  with  only  one  course  of  medi- 
cal lectures  V1 

He  mentioned  facts  to  show  that  these  charges  thouMi  sounding 
harsh  are  not  unfounded,  and  proceeds : 

t;  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  proof  should  be  given  [to  the  colleges] 
of  the  student's  preliminary  education,  office-study  and  good  moral  cha- 
racter than  a  mere  certificate  of  one  private  perceptor — such  as  the  attes- 
tation of  several  literary  gentlemen,  examinations,"  &c,  [by  the  college 
where  he  applies  for  entrance,  we  suppose  is  meant. — Eds.  Pen.  Jour.] 

After  speaking  of  the  routine  and  injurious  practices,  and  the  low 
rivalries  and  private  bickerings  of  ignorant  and  unqualified  pretenders, 

lie  says : 

"  Tsow  if  the  evils  to  which  I  have  adverted,  do  exist,  or  even  a  part 
of  them,  it  requires  no  elaborate  effort  to  prove  that  they  must  be  re- 
moved, in  a  measure  at  least,  before  that  universal  confidence,  which  the 
profession  should  command,  can  be  expected  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
community,  or  the  competent  physician  be  permitted  to  occupy  that 
position  in  society  which  he  truly  deserves.  Hence,  the  mooted  pjint 
would  seem  to  be — How  shall  this  practical  change  be  effected,  and  the 
profession  placed  in  its  true  light  before  the  people  2  We  would  most 
unhesitatingly  answer,  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  more  thorough  education 
— by  a  more  friendly  intercourse  between  individual  members  of  the 
profession,  and  by  establishing  more  extensively,  County  Medical  Socie- 
ties. But  the  last  two  things  sugge-ted,  Avill  be  the  natural  result  of 
thoroughly  accomplishing  the  first.  Hence,  then,  Education  is  the  greal 
desideratum." 

The  author  then  speaks  of  the  importance  of  instructing  the  people  in 
some  of  the  great  principles  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene — of 
the  longer  term  of  study  and  higher  qualifications  required  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  corporations  before  admission  into  the  profession  than  is  the 
pract ice  in  this  country,  and  of  the  clinical  instruction  received  abroad, 
and  thus  proceeds: 

"But  in  the  United  States,  hospitals  are  so  few,  comparatively,  and 

conducted    in   such   a  manner,   that   only  a  small  portion  of  medical 

students  can  expect  to  have  access  to  them.     Hence  the  deficiency  must 

be   made  up  some  other  way,  and   the  only  means  for  supplying  this 

leficiency  must  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  private  perceptor.     For  the 
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amount  of  real  and  useful  clinical  instruction,  derived  from  clinical  lec- 
tures and  public  surgical  operations  performed  in  the  -amphitheatres  of  our 
Medical  Colleges,  is  very  small  indeed;  and  also  a  great  portion  of  that 
derived  from  the  amphitheatres  of  the  American  hospitals  is  not  much 
better ;  and  what  is  obtained,  is  mostly  on  chronic  diseases,  leaving  those 
of  an  acute  character,  with  which  the  country  practitioner  has  most  to  do, 
almost  wholly  unnoticed. 

"  The  students,  in  order  to  be  competent  for  the  great  mission  in  which 
he  is  about  to  be  engaged,  must  come  into  closer  relations  with  the 
patient; — feel  the  pulse,  examine  the  different  symptoms,  observe  the 
operation  of  medicine  under  a  competent  instructor,  and  then  know  the 
result  of  the  case :  otherwise,  very  little  benefit  will  result  from  it. 

"  In  a  large  number  of  cases  presented  at  the  clinics  the  patient  is  pre- 
scribed for  only  once  or  twice  in  the  presence  of  the  class ;  and  often  the 
student  knows  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  case,  or  the  operation  of  the 
medicine  prescribed,  especially  if  unfavorable.  And  in  surgical  opera- 
tions, the  student  being  generally  seated  at  a  distance,  is  a  mere  super- 
ficial observer ;  and  as  he  seldom  knows  the  after  treatment,  or  the  re- 
sult of  the  case,  which  is  far  more  important,  how  can  improvement  be 
expected  ?  And,  indeed,  are  not  amphitheatre  surgical  operations  sought 
for  and  applauded,  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  to  spread  the 
fame  of  the  surgeon,  than  for  the  real  advantage  of  students  ? 

"  Such  exhibitions  are  not  sufficient  to  make  one  an  accomplished 
operator.  The  dissecting-room  is  the  place  for  this.  There  the  student 
may  do  with  the  hand  what  the  eye  beholds ;  there  he  may  become 
familiar  with  ah  the  parts  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  perform,  fre- 
quently, the  different  operations  on  the  cadaver." 

In  the  August  No.  of  the  North  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, the  part  of  the  above  extract  referring  to  the  American  hospitals  and 
the  importance  as  a  substitute  for  hosjntal  teaching,  of  private,  office,  and 
bed-side  clinical  instruction,  is  quoted;  and  the  Senior  Editor,  coupling 
with  this  opinion  similar  sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  on  Medical 
Education  to  the  National  Medical  Association  for  1853  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  that  subject,  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher  of  Detroit,  and  adopted  by 
the  Association,  objects  to  these  views  strongly;  stating  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  in  the  small  number  of  hospitals  in  this  country,  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted,  but  in  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance to  hospital  instruction,  and  in  not  sending  students  to  those 
schools  where  they  can  follow  the  physician  through  the  wards  of  such  an 
institution.  He  says  there  are  plenty  of  well  filled  hospitals  in  many  of 
the  cities,  not  omitting  to  mention  Chicago,  where  accommodations  for 
instructing  every  student  may  be  had,  who  is  fitted  by  previous  study  to 
profit  by  attending  them.     He  admits  that  in  Cincinnati,  in  Philadelphia, 
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■\  Atlantic  cities,  where  clinical  instruction  is  given  only  twice  u 

k  and  when  the  whole  hospital  class  are  expected  to  attend  at  the 

same  hour,  and  are  seated  in  the  amphitheatre  as  in  a  lecture-room,  and 

listen  to  clinical  lectures,  and  view  at  a  distance  surgical  operations: — 

Such  instruction  gives  the  student  more  shadow  than  substance — is  much 

ated  to  dazzle  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  inexperienced  mind  by 

than  to  impart  true  skill  in  diagnosticating  and  treating  diseases. 

He  also  almits  that  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  (fee,  if  students  are 

admit!      :        the  hospital  wards,  directly  to  the  bed  side  of  the  sick,  their 

num":  .-:  :     och  that  few  can  personally  examine  the  patients.     He  doubt - 

:: :;-:::_:  in  the  Xew  York  hospital,  from  30  to  60  or  more 

indents  following  a  physician  or  surgeon  through  the  wards,  as  he  hastily 

walke    :. :  m  one  bed  to  another — the  seekers  after  knowledge,  jostling 

and  crowding  each  other;  the  tall  ones  raising  upon  their  tip-toes,  and  thf* 

shorter  ones  springing  upon  the  backs  of  their  companions,  to  get  a  hasty 

glimpse   at   the  poor  patient  thus   surrounded  and  pressed  upon,   and 

:ined  by  the  throng — and  how  utterly  impossible  it  usually  was 

to  catch  the  first       :  .  spoken  by  the  Clinical    Teachers.     All  this  he 

::nbers    and  appreciates,  and  of  course  in  writing  upon  the  subject, 

must 

But  "  for  the  last  four  years  the  students  of  Hush  Medical  College, 
have  had  access  to  the  wards  of  Mercy  Hospital,  (formally  called  th^ 
Illinois  General  Hospital.)" 

u  Daring  the  College  terrn,"  the  Journal  continues,  "the  wards  are  un- 
the  charge  of  the  Professors  of  Surgery  and  Practical  Medicine,  each 
ivotes  an  hour  every  morning,  (except  Sundays)  to  the  clini- 
cal instruction  in  their  respective  wards.     The  students  who   take   the 
hospital  ticket,  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  one  of  which  visits  the 
hospital  each  morning. 

*'  When  there,  they  subdivide,  one  half  entering  the  Surgical,  and  the 
i  half,  the  Medical  wards.     When  the  same  general  class  visits  the 

ions  interchange;  those  who  went  with  the 
gjical  professor  before,  now  go  with  the  Medical.  In  this  way,  each 
student  taking  the  hospital  ticket,  visits  the  hospital,  and  receive  clini- 
cal instruction  every  other  day.  or  three  times  a  week  f  that  is,  each  stu- 
dent visits  the  same  ward — has  an  opportunity  to  see  the  same  patients, 
(should  the  patients  remain  there  so  long,)  three  times  in  two  weeks,  or  at 
rate  of  once  and  a  half  a  week. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  during  the  Lecture  term 
in  Rush  Medical  College  —  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks  —  that  even'  day, 
(Sundays  excepted,  thanks  to  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbath!) 
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these  same  students  listen  in  the  College  to,  at  least  six  long  lectures. 
on  as  many  different  subjects,  besides  attending  (if  indeed  they  do 
not  entirely  neglect  it,)  to  practical  anatomy,  and  recitations  to 
the  demonstrator  —  not  to  mention  the  exercises  of  reading  and  com- 
position, both  very  important,  but  which  it  is  to  be  presume'!  must  be 
neglected ;  and  all  this  performed  by  a  class  of  students,  none  of  whom 
have  received,  or  come  there  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  exam- 
ination as  to  preliminary  education— and  some  of  whom  certainly  have  a 
very  limited  stock  of  knowledge,  and  less  mental  discipline. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  length  of  time  each  young  man  of  the, 
ninety  who,  the  Journal  says,  received  instruction  last  year,  will  hav e 
to  make  personal  examinations  of  each  patient,  visited  in  the  hour  and  a 
half  per  week,  the  subdivision  spends  in  the  same  wards — nor  the  amount 
of  knowledge  one  of  these  crude  minds  will  be  likely  to  retain  by  the 
enundation  of  medical  science,  which  is  poured  upon  them  in  so  brief  a 
time.  To  use  a  homely  expression,  this  flood  of  knowledge  thus  poured 
upon  them  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  weeks,  must  either  slide  from  them 
like  water  from  a  duck's  back,  or  pass  through,  their  strained  minds  like  the 
same  unstable  fluid  through  a  seive — and  this  is  the  system  of  medical 
education,  which  should  be  sought  for,  as  the  Journal  suggests,  irrespect- 
ive of  "  pecuniary  considerations"  —  should  be  accepted  whatever  be  the 
Drice  ! 

This  system  is  indeed  sadly  at  variance  with  the  vie"  im  enthu- 

siastic young  man,  from  the  same  region  of  Southern  Central  New  York. 
from  which  this  volume  of  Transactions  emanates,  whose  vigor  >u      jn  some 
few  years  ago,  in  various  Medical  Journals,  and  whose  earnest  tones  at 
Albany,  at  New  York,  and  at  Philadelphia,  so  sadly  for  a  time,  distil] 
the  slumbers  of  Medical  old  Fogydom,  and  aroused  the  profession  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  importance  of,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  "  M . 
ical  Education  and  Reform'' — which  pen  and  voice,  aided  by  <:•:" 
called  together  the  great  National  Medical  Association — an  organization 
based  upon  the  principles,  and  whose  voice  has  even  been,  (though  grow- 
ing feebler  of  late,)  in  favor  of  thorough  preliminary  education— «of  long 
courses  of  lectures — of  the  separation  of  the  licence  power  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  teach,  and  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  conferring  such 
licenses ;  and  in  favor  of  a  high  standard  of  acquirements,  general  and 
professional,  before  admission  into  our  ranks. 

But  times  and  circumstances  chancre,  and  men  change  with  their.     I 
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least  in  their  acts.  We  have  no  doubt  however,  that  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  entertains  similar  vieAvs  now,  that  he  ever  has  on  these  subjects ; 
but  his  connections  and  associations  are  such,  that  he  cannot  carry  out  and 
realize  his  own  ideal.     This  we  regret,  but  we  must  wait  and  hope. 

This  article  has  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we  must  postpone  to 
another  occasion,  the  more  full  expression  of  our  views,  upon  the  subject 
of  clinical  instruction,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  now  is,  and  in  which  it 
should  be  pursued. 


Cholera. 
This  disease  has  prevailed  in  so  many  places,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
i  luring  the  past  few  months,  throughout  the  country,  as  to  impress  us 
with  a  fear  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  diseases  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  us,  and  which  we  may  frequently,  if  not  annually  ex- 
pect.    In  our  pages,  have  been  given  reliable  accounts  of  its  prevalence 
in  Chicago,  and  Detroit  during  the  season,  with  something  of  the  circum- 
stances and  peculiarities  attending  its  progress  in  these  places,  and  we 
hope  our  cotemporaries  throughout  the  country,   will  give  us  similar  or 
more  extended  histories  of  its  appearance  in  their  several  localities.     The 
circumstances  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  acted  as  causes, 
should  be  particularly  noticed — and  medical  men  everywhere,   should  bo 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  point,   and 
should  urge  upon  boards  of  health  and  all  city  authorities,  the  great  im- 
portance of  seasonable  efforts  at  prevention.     In  no  respect  can  the  con- 
dition of  our  race  be  materially  improved  without  repeated  and  constant 
efforts — "line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  must  be  given,   and 
the  medical  press  and  profession  "  should  never  weary  in  well  doing/' — 
Much  may  be  done  for  the  cause  or  humanity  in  this  way. 


In  the  September  number  of  the  JVeiu  York  Medical  Times,  a  report 
is  given  of  a  clinical  lecture  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  which  is  de- 
scribed two  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  treated  after  what  the  Surgeon 
(Dr.  Markoe^)  called  the  method  of  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Chicago.  One  of 
the  cases  it  appears  was  successful — but  Dr.  Detmold,  a  Surgeon  of  some 
distinction  in  that  city  claims,  and  as  his  letter  below  would  seem  to  show, 
very  justly,  a  priority  in  the  idea  and  practice.  The  operation  ^consists 
in  making  several  perforations  through  the  ends  of  the  fragments  of  bone 
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by  a  common  drill  through  a  single  opening  in  the  shin.     Dr.  Detmold'b 

note  to  the  Editors  of  the  Medical   Times  on  the  subject  published  in 

the  October  number  is  as  follows : 

"New  York,  Sept,  4tb,  1854. 

Gentlemen  : — In  the  last  number  of  the  Times,  Dr.  Markoe  in  his 
clinical  remarks,  speaks  of  an  operation  for  ununited  fracture,  and  says, 
"  I  propose  to  adopt  a  plan  which  was  first  suggested  to  us  by  Dr.  Brain- 
ard,  of  Chicago,"  etc.  Now  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  first  sug- 
gestion, but  the  operation  I  claim  as  original  and  as  mine.  I  performed 
it  successfully  four  years  ago  upon  a  patient  who  was  dismissed  from  the 
City  Hospital  with  ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia,  and  presented  the  case 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.*  In  another  case,  likewise 
dismissed  from  the  City  Hospital,  I  requested  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  to  appoint  a  committee  to  witness  the  operation  and  its  re- 
sults, which  was  done  and  reported  upon.  The  first  case  was  referred  to, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Times,  by  one  of  the 
Surgeons  of  the  City  Hospital,  and  a  slur  thrown  upon  the  operation  or 
the  operator,  I  forget  which.  I  have  lately  conversed  with  Dr.  Brainard 
on  the  subject,  and  convinced  him  of  the  priority  of  my  operation. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c, 

WM.  DETMOLD,  M.  D." 

Some  time  since  Dr.  Brainard  reported  as  novel,  the  treatment  of  the 
bite  of  the  Rattle  Snake  wit1"  Iodine.  A  practitioner  at  Jolliett  in  111., 
soon  after  showed  that  he  had  reported  cases  treated  successfully  bj 
Iodine  some  time  before — and  since  then  it  has  been  proved  that  another 
physician  in  111.  preceded  them  both  in  the  published  use  of  the  remedy ; 
and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  when  the  noise  of  this  controversy 
spreads  abroad,  some  other  Surgeon  comes  forward  and  proves  that 
neither  of  the  contestants  is  entitled  to  the  claim  of  originality. 

We  have  indeed,  a  vague  impression  that  we  heard  something  of  a 
similar  operation  some  years  ago,  (perhaps  it  was  Dr.  Detmold's  publica- 
tion) and  shall  wait  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  the  results  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  fact  that  a  prize  was  awarded  the  essay  describing  this  method, 
by  the  National  Medical  Association  in  May  last,  gives  the  subject  addi- 
tional interest. 


Announcement  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 
This  announcement  is  before  us.     The  institution  holds  two  sessions  a 
year,  the  first  commencing  Oct.  9th,  and  the  second,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  March. 

*  This  case  and  the  operation  were  reported  in  several  Medical  Journals. 
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In  the  September  number  of  this  Journal,  was  a  circular  issued  to  the 
Physicians  of  Michigan,  and  the  adjoining  States,  requesting  them  to  fur- 
nish information  of  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  and  other  diseases,  in  their 
respective  localities,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  therein  specified. 
We  hope  the  subject  will  not  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Now  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  sickness  is  abating,  and  we  hope  the  brethren 
will  be  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  their  summers  experience,  that 
nothing  be  lost.  If  you  would  like  to  know  what  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  others ;  you  must  furnish  them  with  your  own. 

Please  aid  us  in  our  efforts,  (for  they  are  earnest,  and  we  hope  will  be 
continued,)  for  the   promotion  of  Medical  knowledge  and  improvement. 
Due  credit  will  be  given  to  each  contributor. 
t  Address  Prof.  A  Sager,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisements  of  J.  H.  Reed  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Brinckerhoof  &  Penton,  of  Chicago. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  occasion  to  visit  that  city,  will  find  at 
Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.'s  superb  establishment,  a  full  assortment  of  surgical 
instruments  at  the  manufacturers'  prices,  besides  seeing  the  most  beautiful 
and  neatly  kept  drug  store  they  have  probably  ever  beheld. 

They  will  also  find  Messrs  Brinckerhoof  &  Penton,  old  and  well  estab- 
lished Druggists,  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  any  quantities,  with  the  ma- 
terials with  which  to  conquer  disease.  Dr.  Brinkerhoof  is  a  physician, 
and  having  many  years'  practice  in  his  profession  in  the  west,  knows  well 
what  a  western  practitioner  needs. 

We  notice  in  our  exchanges  that  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  who  was  some 
time  since  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  Michigan, 
but  upon  the  duties  of  which  office  he  had  not  fully  entered  because  of 
the  unfinished  condition  of  the  young  institution,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica. 

Whether  this  latter  is  regarded  as  a  permanent  appointment,  and  what 
effect  it  will  have  upon  his  relations  with  the  Michigan  Asylum,  we  are 
not  able  to  say. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 

A  special  report  on  the  affairs  of  this  organization  is  before  us,  which 
we  will  analyze  in  a  future  number. 

Elkoplasty. 
A  pamphlet  in  Prof.  Hamilton's  happy  style.  It  describes  a  new  mode 
of  treating  old,  and  obstinate  ulcers,  and  also  a  new  method  of  dressing 
fracturesof  the  humerus.     We  will  give  a  synopsis  of  its  contents  in  our 
next. 
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OBITUARY    NOTICES. 

We  notice  with  much  regret  the  death  on  the  18th  of  Sept.,  of  John 
A.  Swett,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  Medical  School,  New  York,  and  Physician  of  the  Ijfew 
York  Hospital,  aged  46  years. 

Dr.  Swett  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.  ;  received  his  Academic  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  studied  and  graduated  in 
his  profession  in  his  native  city;  and  soon  after  commenced  practice  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  his  active  professional  life  has  been  spent, 
having  been  in  practice  there  since  1831.  He  has  been  largely  connected 
with  the  public  medical  institutions  and  societies  of  New  York,  has 
occupied  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession,  and  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  chest.  No  man 
in  the  country,  and  certainly  no  one  in  New  York,  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  profession  in  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis,  and  his  work 
on  diseases  of  the  chest  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  medical  literature 
of  this  country  and  of  the  present  day.  He  also  stood  high  as  a  lecturer 
and  clinical  teacher,  and  by  his  amiable  social  qualities  had  gathered 
around  him  a  large  circle  of  friends/ 

Removed  as  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors  and  usefulness,  the  profession  has  sustained  in  his  death  a 
severe  loss. 

Died  in  New  Orleans  of  Yellow  Fever,  on  the  20th  of  Sept.;  Valentine 
Mott,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  aged  33,  son  of  Prof.  Mott,  of  New  York. 

Died  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  Sept.  16th,  1854,  Dr.  Charles  En- 
derlin,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  distinguished  Chemist,  aged  41  years. 

He  arrived  from  his  native  country  in  the  United  States  just  four  years 
ago,  and  although  previously,  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Physiology  had 
received  his  principal  attention,  having  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  in  that  department;  since  that  time  he  has  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Mining  operations— -and  was  on 
his  return  to  New  York,  where  he  had  established  himself,  from  a  mining 
excursion  in  Canada,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  congestion  of 
the  brain  which  speedily  terminated  his  life.  The  loss  of  any  of  the 
eminently  scientific  men  of  Europe  who  find  a  more  abundant  and  con- 
genial field  for  their  labors  in  this  country  must  be  a  subject  of  public 
regret. 

We  learn  with  great  regret  the  death  of  our  esteemed  subscriber,  Dr. 
A.  Murray,  of  Niles,  Mich.,  by  cholera.  Dr.  Murray  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Education,  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  physicians  of  this  State  have  reason  to  regret  bitterly  the  loss  of 
a  man  so  active,  and  one  who  was  doing  so  much  to  advance  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  the  profession.  Such  men  can  ill  be  spared  from  the 
wide  spheres  of  influence  which  they  fill. 
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Opening  of  the   Blochley    Hospital,  or    County  Alms  House,  Phila- 
delphia, for    Clinical  Instruction. 

This  extensive  institution  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  closed 
to  clinical  instruction,  has  recently,  by  the  action  of  the  "  Guardians  of 
the  Poor,"  who  have  it  under  their  control,  been  opened  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

We  doubt  not  it  may  be  made  very  useful  to  medical  students  who 
may  go  to  Philadelphia  for  the  principal  or  sole  purpose  of  attending 
clinical  and  hospital  instruction— but  as  a  means  of  benefitting  those 
in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  in  the  medical  colleges,  where  from  live 
to  seven  hours  are  occupied  with  oral  instruction  during  the  clay,  besides 
dissections,  private  examinations,  &c,  not  to  mention  the  importance  of 
reading  books,  writing  essays,  and  other  more  independent  exercises,  it 
must  be  useless.  The  idea  of  taking  these  students  in  large  numbers, 
thus  occupied,  some  three  miles  to  this  institution — of  hurrying  them 
through  the  wards,  or  attempting  to  impart  useful  instruction  to  them  in 
the  clinical  amphitheatre,  and  that  too,  before  they  are  half  instructed  in 
general  principles  and  elementary  branches,  is  exceedingly  absurd.  We 
are,  however,  rejoiced  that  Blockley  Hospital  is  open  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion— and  hope  that  when  more  philosophical  views  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mecjical  education,  this  institution  and  all  others  of  the  like  kind 
will  be  well  filled  during;  the  interim  of  the  lecture  terms  in  the  colleges 
with  advanced  students,  and  at  all  times  by  young  graduates  who  wish 
to  perfect  themselves  in  every  department  of  the  profession.  In  saying 
this  we  do  not  overlook  the  superior  importance  of  the  student's  watch- 
ing at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  under  an  enlightened  physician  in  private 
practice,  the  daily  course  of  disease  and  the  operation  of  medicines. 

Drs.  Henry  H.  Smith  and  D.  H.  Agnew,  are  the  consulting  surgeons ; 
and  Drs.  John  L.  Ludlow  and  Caspar  Morris,  the  consulting  physicians. 
Dr.  Campbell  is  the  chief  resident  physician. 

Indiana  Medical  Journal. — This  Journal,  of  which  one  number  only 
has  appeared,  will  not  be  continued. — Phil.  Med.  News. 

Yellow  Fever. — We  regret  to  notice  the  ravages  of  Yellow  Fever  in 
a  considerable  number  of  our  Southern  cities.  In  Galveston,  New  Or- 
leans, Savannah,  Augusta  and  Charleston,  as  well  as  at  other  points,  the 
disease  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  its  accustomed 
mortality. 

Resuscitation  of  an  Asphyxiated  Infant. — Dr.  Sayre  narrated  a  case 
illustrating  the  beneficial  effects  of  artificial  respiration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  asphyxiated  new-born  infants.  The  child  in  this  instance  was 
born  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  By  passing  a  tenaculum  through  the 
tongue  and  drawing  it  out,  he  succeeded  in  passing  a  male  catheter  into 
the  larynx,  and  by  ten  minutes  to  three,  respiration  was  established,  and 
the  cord  from  which  no  blood  had  as  yet  escaped,  was  ligated.  The 
child  lived  three  days  and  died  in  convulsions. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 
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Chloroform  Vapor  in  Tenesmus. — Ehrenreick  relieves  tke  tenes- 
mus of  dysentery  by  tke  vapor  of  chloroform  passed  into  tke  bowels- 
tkrougk  a  syringe  and  common  cauula. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 

Belladonna  in  Salivation. — Erpenbeck  used  tke  extract  of  belladonna 
or.  ij  ss.  in  an  emulsion  in  24  kours  witk  perfect  relief. — N.  Y.  Jour, 
of  Med.  L* 

Glycerine  in  Dandriff. — Mr.  Skaw  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  uses  gly- 
cerine in  ptyriasis  of  the  scalp,  in  tke  form  of  an  oil  mixed  witk  an 
agreeable  perfume. — M  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 

Nccvus. — Dr.  dimming  advises  to  apply  a  compound  of  15  grains  of 
tartar  emetic  to  5  i  of  galbanum  plaster  on  a  piece  of  thin  leatker,  cut 
accurately  to  tke  size  of  tke  tumor.  Inflammatory  action  is  set  up  and  tke 
vessel  obliterated. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 

Phthisis,  Diarrhma  of.  Dr.  T.  Tkornpson. — Gives  five  grains  of  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismutk  combined  witk  tkree  grains  of  gum  arabic,  and  two 
of  magnesia,  every  four  or  six  kours. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 

Night  perspirations. — Give  four  grains  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  four 
grains  of  extract  of  kyosciamus,  made  into  two  piils,  every  nigkt  for  a 
time. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 

Suits  for  Mcd-Practice. — In  a  recent  article,  we  predicted  that  suits 
for  mat  praxis  in  treating  broken  bones  would  soon  cease,  because  the 
investigations  of  Prof.  Hamilton  in  Buffalo,  on  the  subject,  had  proved 
that  in.  reality  few  fractures  recovered  without  some  deformity,  be  the 
treatment  what  it  may.  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby  of  New  Hampshire,  had  a 
verdict  of  $800  rendered  against  him  in  an  action  for  alleged  mal-prae- 
tice  in  kealing  a  broken  os  femoris.  A  superior  court  lias  just  reversed 
this  decision,  whereupon  Prof.  Peaslee  of  tke  same  State,  declares  that 
not  less  than  forty  suits  would  have  commenced  in  Vermont  alone,  had 
tke  verdict  made  a  year  ago  been  confirmed.  Wkat  a  capital  business 
practice  of  surgery  migkt  have  been  in  Yankeedcm,  but  for  this  verdict, 
and  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Hamilton. — Dr.  Rowland. 

Nitric  Acid  as  an  Anti-Periodic  — Prof.  Mendenhall,  of  Cincinnati, 
says  in  the  Western  Lancet,  his  attention  has  been  led  to  the  use  of  nitric 
acid  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  intermittent  fever,  by  the  inaugural 
thesis  of  Dr.  Bailey  of  Emmetsville,  Indiana.  It  is  given  in  five  to  eight 
drops  diluted  in  water,  once  in  six  kours,  without  regard  to  tke  parox- 
ysms.— Nashville  Med.  Journal. 

To  prevent  Night-sweats  in  Phthisis. — Nigkt  perspirations  iu~'tke 
course  of  phthisis  are  often  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient;  they 
appear,  also,  to  be  simply  debilitating,  and  unattended  by  any  degree  of 
collateral  benefit.  Some  cases  which  were  carefully  noted  by  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, the  Clinical  Assistant  at  the  City  Hospital  for  Chest  Diseases,  witk 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  that  question,  appeared  to  show  that  they 
may  be  artificially  checked,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  great  bene- 
fit. The  patients  who  were  so  treated,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  a  fortnight,  got  quite  rid  of  sweatings,  wkick  for  months  had  been 
profuse,  thought  themselves  muck  better,  and  did  not  complainj  of 
increase,  either  as  regards  tke  expectoration,  tke  feveriskness,  or  the  sense 
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of  stuffing  in  the  chest  Under  the  usual  treatment  of  phthisis,  (full 
diet,  cod-liver  oil,  and  tonics,)  the  tendency  to  night  perspirations  often 
ceases  spontaneously.  If  it  becomes  desirable  to  expedite  the  process,  it 
may  be  done  by  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  mineral  acids,  or  best  of 
all,  by  the  gallic  acid.  The  following  is  the  prescription  for  a  night 
draught  containing  the  latter : — - 

fy     Acidi  gallici.  gi.  vij.; 
Morph.  acet.  gr.  -J ; 
Alcohol  q.  s.  (a  few  drops) ; 
Syr.  tolutan.  3ss; 
Aquae  §j. 

The  night-pill,  as  we  find  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Brompton  Hos- 
pital for  consumption,  is — 

IJr     Acid,  gallic,  gr.  v. ; 

Morph.  hydrochl.  gr.  -J; 
Mist.  acac.  q.  s.  Ft.  pil.  ij. 

It  is  also  of  advantage  to  adopt  an  astringent  regimen  as  far  as  con- 
venient. The  patient  should  be  directed  to  sleep  on  a  mattress, 
and  not  heavily  clothed ;  he  should  wear  no  flannel  in  bed ;  as  dry  a  diet 
should  be  taken  as  conveniently  can  be  borne,  and  fluid  should  be  espe- 
cially avoided  in  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  none  whatever  being  allowed 
later  than  several  hours  before  bed-time.-—  London  Medical  Times. 

Poisoned  Confectionary.— 'The  "  Lancet's  Analytical  Sanitary  Com- 
mission" gives  the  following  summary  of  101  analyses  of  colored  con- 
fectionery, of  the  sugar-plum  and  sweetmeat  order.  The  colors  were 
given  by  various  substances — e.  g. : 

Yelloios — In  59  samples,  the  color  was  given  by  varieties  of  chromate 
of  lead;  and  in  11,  by  gamboge. 

Reds — In  60,  this  color  was  derived  from  cochineal;  in  12,  from  red 
lead ;  in  6,  from  bisulphuret  of  mercury. 

Browns — 8  were  colored  with  brown  ferruginous  earths. 

Purples — 2  were  colored  with  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  (prob- 
ably) cochineal. 

Blues — 1  was  colored  with  indigo ;  21  with  Prussian  or  Antwerp  blue ; 
15  with  German  or  artificial  ultramarine,  a  sulphuret  of  sodium  and  alu- 
minium. 

Greens — 10  samples  were  colored  with  varieties  of  Brunswick  green, 
a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  chromate  of  lead ;  1  was  colored  with 
carbonate  of  copper ;  9  with  Scheeles  green,  or  arsenite  of  copper. 

Several  of  these  coloring  ingredients  were  variously  combined  in  some 
samples.  In  all  the  cake  ornaments,  the  colors  used  were  painted  on 
with  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  majority  of  the  above  coloring  matters  are  among  virulent  or 
deadly  poisons.  The  quantity  is  not  in  all  cases  so  small  as  supposed,  as 
proved  by  instances  frequently  occurring  of  disease,  and  even  death,  fol- 
lowing upon  their  ingestion;  moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  effects  of  lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic,  are  cumulative. 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  the  employment  of  poisonous 
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coloring-matters  in  articles  of  confectionery  is  penal ;  and  the  venders  are 
held  responsible  for  all  accidents  which  may  be  occasioned  thereby.— 
Lancet,  May  26th. 

Iodine  as  a  Topical  application. — The  topical  application  of  this 
remedy  is  becoming  very  general  in  London.  The  following  is  the  for- 
mula :  ]J  Iodinii  3j.,  sp.  vini  rect.  ^j. ;  ft*  solutio.  It  is  better  to  keep 
this  some  time  before  using.  It  should  be  applied  in  glandular  affections 
beyond  and  around  the  enlarged  parts,  so  that  the  absorbed  fluid  may  be 
carried  through  the  gland  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  used  topically, 
1st,  in  pleuritic  and  neuralgic  stitches ;  2nd)  to  the  throat  in  cases  of 
aphonia  cr  hoarseness ;  3rdj  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  throat  itself  in 
cases  of  congestion  and  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils ;  4th,  around  the 
external  parts  of  the  eye,  in  cases  of  strumous  inflammation ;  5th,  in  all 
forms  of  periostitis,  whether  syphilitic  or  strumous;  6th,  in  glandular 
affections  as  above  mentioned ;  7th,  as  injections  into  crysts  and  cavities 
of  abscesses,  provoking  adhesive,  but  not  suppurative  inflammation,  as  in 
hydrocele. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 

Division  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  to  cure  Fissures  of  the  Rectum. — - 
Mr.  Quain,  in  his  recent  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  states  that 
while  performing  Boyer's  operation,  viz :  division  of  the  sphincter  ani  for 
fissure  of  the  rectum,  his  patient  moved  so  that  the  bistoury  only  divi- 
ded the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  In  watching  the  effects  of  thts 
simple  operation,  he  found  the  success  was  complete  and  the  patient 
cured.  In  claiming  this  agreeable  modification  in  the  treatment  of  fiss- 
ures of  the  rectum,  he  subsequently  found  he  had  been  anticipated  in  it 
by  Sir  Benj.  Brodie. — Nashville  Journal. 

Mounscfs  Preston  Salts, — The  following  directions  for  making  tin, 
preparation  are  taken  from  the  London  Pharm.  Journal,  viz : 
Take  of  True  oil  of  cloves, 

English  oil  of  lavander,  of  each     -     a  drachm 

Oil  of  Bergamot, five  drachms, 

Strongest  solution  of  ammonia,  (s|3.  gr.  880)  one  pint. 

Mix  these  together.  The  bottles  are  then  to  be  half  filled  with  rough 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  filled  up  with  the  carbonate  in  fine  powder.. 
The  salt  is  then  saturated  with  the  above  solution,  and  corked  closely. — 
Boston  Med.  Jour. 

Diagnostic  sign  of  Choleraic  Diarrhcea.^-TliQ  Kew  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  diarrhoea  of  epidemic 
Cholera  is  always  painless,  while  that  of  common  Cholera  is  more  or 
less  painful. — Nashville  Journal. 

Which  slays  the  most  soldiers,  Disease  or  the  Sword? — Civilians 
think  that  shot  kills  the  most  soldiers,  but  Colonel  Queach,  who  served 
.  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaigns  with  the  old  95th  Rifles,  says  that. 
40,000  men  were  killed  in  action,  or  died  of  wounds.  120,000  died  of 
disease,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  rendered  fatal  by  the  want  of  proper 
medical  attendance;  while  120,000  more  were  by  disease  rendered  unfit, 
for  service. — London  Lancet. 

Of  these  240,000,  how  many  did  alcohol  slay  ? 
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A  New  Mode  of  Plugging  the  Nostrils  in  Epistaxis. — M.  Leydet 
proposes  to  plug  the  nostrils  in  cases  of  obstinate  epistaxis  by  introducing 
(by  means  of  a  piece  of  elastic  bougie,)  a  small  bladder  or  a  bag  of  in- 
testine, into  the  nostril,  and  by  then  inflating  the  bladder  or  bag  until  it 
is  made  to  fill  accurately  the  whole  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  opening 
through  which  the  inflation  is  made  is  provided  with  a  6crew  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  air.  For  convenience  of  inflation,  it  is  also  recommended 
that^there  should  be  a  piece  of  elastic  tubing  attached  to  the  opening. — 
Pyschological  Inquiries. 

Depilatories. — Dr.  Bazin,  in  his  work  on  the  researches  into  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  tenia,  recommends  to  remove  the  hair  from  the 
scalp  by  the  oil  of  cade,  or  by  the  ointment  made  with  lime  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  of  each  1  part;    lard  30  parts. — Nashville  Med.  Jour. 

Vaccination  as  a  Safe  and  Efficient  Prophylactic. — If  there  be  one 
man  in  the  profession  who  doubts  the  efficiency  of  vaccination,  let  him 
read  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Seaton,  to  the 
Epidemiological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

"  We  are  ourselves  satisfied,  and  it  is  the  concurrent  and  unanimous 
testimony  of  nearly  2000  medical  men,  with  whom  we  have  been  in 
correspondence,  that  vaccination  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  efficient  prophy- 
lactic against  this  disease ; 

;'  This  proposition  we  hold  to  be  proved — 

"  1.  By  the  general  immunity  with  which  it  is  found  that  those  who 
have  been  vaccinated  can  mingle  with  small  pox  patients,  a  fact  so  famil- 
iar that  we  do  not  feel  that  we  need  adduce  any  illustration  of  it. 

"  2.  By  the  gradual  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mortality 
from  small  pox,  as  compared  with  the  mortality  from  all  causes,  since  vac- 
cination has  been  introduced  and  been  generally  received.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  tables: — 

"  (A.)  Table  showing  the  average  of  deaths  from  small  pox  out  of 
every  1000  deaths  from  all  causes,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  for  de- 
cennial periods,  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  (the  half  century 
preceding  vaccination.) 

For  the  10  years  ending  17 GO  -      ,  -         100 

"  "1770         -         -         -         108 

"  "       1780         ...  98 

«  "        ]790         -         -         -  87 

"  "        1800         -  88 

"  (B.)  Table  showing  the  average  of  death  from  small  pox  out  of  e\  cry 
1000  deaths  from  all  causes,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  for  decennial 
ueriods,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  (the  half  century  suc- 
ceeding the  introduction  of  vaccination.) 

For  the  10  years  ending  1810         ...         -         64 
"  "         1820  42 

"  "         1830  32 

"  "         1840  -  23 

"  "         1850  -  -  -  10 
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Art.  I. — Legislation  on  Medical  Interests. 

Messes.  Editors  : — The  question  has  often  been  mooted  in  the  section 
of  the  State  in  which  I  live,  whether  the  Legislature  of  the  coming  win- 
ter ought  not  to  be  applied  to,  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  impositions  of  quacks.  Many  physicians  and  also  lay- 
men, are  of  the  opinion  that  this  should  be  done,  and  urge  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  profession  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  object. 

They  urge  that  quacks  of  all  sorts  abound,  often  so  nicely  fitted  out  in 
the  manner  and  fashion  of  physicians  that  a  stranger  who  may  be  taken 
sick  in  a  place  where  he  is  not  acquainted,  runs  the  greatest  risk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  perfect  vampire,  when  he  supposes  he  has 
employed  a  regular  practitioner.  The  quackery  of  to-day  is  not  the 
quackery  of  five  years  ago.  Then  the  empiric  boldly  declared  war  against 
the  profession ;  published  abroad  his  opposition  to  it,  and  in  his  adver- 
tisements his  puffs,  and  in  his  very  sign-board,  took  particular  pains  that 
no  one  should  mistake  him  for  a  regular  physician.  He  trusted  to  his 
opposition  to  make  a  noise  and  gain  eclat;  consequently  those  who  em- 
ployed him  did  so  with  their  eyes  wide  open ;  but  now  the  quack  is  fain 
to  pass  himself  off  for  X.  Y.  So-and-so,  Physician  and  Surgeon :  very 
gently  and  modestly  hinting  in  proper  quarters  that  he  is  regularly  edu- 
cated, and  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  regular  practice,  and  in  addition 

VOL.  II.  16 
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has  made  some  grand  advances  and  discoveries  which  place  him  far  above 
others.  He  thinks  the  "  old  line"  practitioners  are  very  good  sort  of  men, 
quite  useful  in  a  small  way,  but  bless  him !  they  don't  come  up  to  the 
times ;  he  would  fain  have  you  believe  that  he  is  a  profound  progressive 
young  America  sky-rochet,  a  tube  of  the  old  school  filled  with  the  pow- 
der of  new  improvements  which  is  to  propel  him  across  the  midnight  sky 
of  the  19th  century,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  nations. 

In  all  this  style  of  bombast,  the  fact  of  his  not  being  a  recognized  phy- 
sician, is  kept  vastly  more  in  the  back-ground  than  it  used  to  be,  so  that  I 
have  known  men  who  openly  passed  for  quacks  among  some  parts  of 
their  ride,  where  quacks  were  in  demand,  to  mount  their  gigs  and  drive 
into  the  opposite  part  of  the  township  as  regulars,  and  even  to  palm 
themselves  off  on  physicians  of  neighboring  places  as  such,  so  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  meet  them  in  council.  People  are  now  imposed  upon  by 
men  falsely  pretending  to  be  regulars ;  hence  it  is  contended  that  the  law 
ought  to  require  of  them  the  possession  of  proper  credentials  or  else  sup- 
press their  practice. 

This  argument  is  very  conclusive  that  quackery  ouyht  to  be  suppressed, 
but  not  quite  so  clear  that  they  can  be  by  law,  and  there  are  several 
reasons  for  not  attempting  it  at  present.  In  the  first  place  we  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  legislative  action  on  this  subject,  and  we 
have  generally  found  that  what  one  legislature  passed,  the  next  repealed. 

"We  have  had  two  or  three  generations  of  state  medical  societies  created 
and  destroyed  by  the  powers  at  the  capital,  besides  sundry  enactments 
for  putting  a  stop  to  irregular  practice,  which  were  passed  and  repealed 
in  rapid  succession.  Now  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  have  a  law 
however  good  in  itself  which  we  could  not  rely  upon  as  permanent.  If 
it  is  passed  this  winter,  and  has  a  probability,  according  to  previous  ex- 
perience, of  being  repealed  two  years  hence,  it  would  only  be  a  source  of 
ridicule.  But  even  if  it  were  permanent,  it  would  not  be  advisable.  If 
a  quack  is  prosecuted,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  bring  him  into  notice,  and 
increase  his  practise  four  fold.  Then  there  is  "  a  glorious  uncertainty  in 
the  law,"  a  maxim  which  is  far  more  true  than  the  much  talked  of  un- 
certainty of  medicine,  and  in  these  loose  days,  it  would  be  curious  if  he 
did  not  slip  out  of  your  clutches  and  defy  you. 

There  is  another  objection  which  I  have,  and  that  is  that  seeking  for 
such  a  law  tends  to  induce  physicians  to  cease  their  personal  efforts  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  profession,  and  trust  to  the  broken  reed  of  legisla- 
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tive  protection.  At  present  practitioners  are  fully  aware  that  if  we  have 
a  compact  organized  and  victorious  profession,  we  must  construct  it,  and 
defend  it  by  the  might  of  our  own  right  arms ;  accordingly  we  have  gone 
to  work  like  men  on  the  voluntary  system.  We  have  by  personal  exer- 
tions established  a  State  Society  whose  vitality  is  in  itself,  and  not  in  the 
law.  We  have  District  Societies  on  the  same  basis,  and  a  Medical  Jour- 
nal also.  All  these  things  we  have  built  up  by  our  own  power.  We  did 
not  receive  them  from  the  legislature,  and  we  defy  any  future  legislature 
to  destroy  them.  The  fact  is,  we  have  at  last  hit  on  the  true  foundation 
of  success,  voluntary  association  of  mind,  and  individualism  in  combina- 
tion. Where  it  is  proposed  to  root  out  any  evil  which  has  fastened  itself 
on  society,  this  is  the  only  way  to  succeed.  We  have  already  made  a 
great  advance.  Quackery  in  many  places  begins  to  skulk  into  corners : 
the  people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  a  body  of  learned  and  in- 
telligent men  at  work  in  concert  all  over  the  State,  and  the  consequence 
is,  we  to-day  stand  in  a  higher  and  more  dignified  position  than  we  have 
done  for  years.  The  effect  of  what  we  have  already  done  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  our  enemies  are  losing  their  blustering,  hostile  air,  and 
instead  of  waging  open  wan,  begin  to  sneak  around  the  camp  to  steal  our 
uniforms.  Now  instead  of  diverting  our  attention  to  the  futile  pursuit 
of  legislative  assistance,  let  us  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  and  help  our- 
selves. I  predict  that  the  day  which  sees  the  physicians  of  Michigan 
thoroughly  organized  and  energized  will  see  the  last  of  open  quackery. 
The  fact  is  we  can  crush  this  evil  just  as  easily  as  we  can  turn  our  hands, 
and  all  the  quacks  in  the  Peninsula  combined,  cannot  save  themselves, . 
As  for  the  legislature,  nothing  that  it  can  do  will  materially  help  or  hin- 
der us  at  present. 

In  some  future  time,  when  we  have  thoroughly  threshed  quackery  to 
pieces,  and  shown  the  powers  above  that  we  are  perfectly  competent  to 
chastise  our  enemies,  and  that  we  intend  to  do  it  henceforth,  for  aye,  it 
may  be  well  to  clinch  the  matter  by  a  good  strong  law,  but  at  present  it 
13  not  advisable. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  it  will  be  well  to  do  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  is  to  obtain  charters  for  four  State  and  District  Socie- 
ties. Under  the  present  constitution  of  the  State,  the  legislature  is  pro- 
hibited from  giving  special  charters,  but  during  the  coming  session  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  passed  a  general  law  under  which  charters  may  be 
obtained  from  the  proper  officers  without  resorting  to  the  lobby  of  the 
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eapitol.     There  can  be  no  objection  to  taking  that  mode  of  giving  a  per- 
manent form  to  our  voluntary  associations.  X. 


Art.  II. — New  Plants   discovered  in  JUnnesota.      By   J.    C.    Nor- 
tox,  If.  D. 

Phacelia  tenera,  finibi),stem  upright,  slender,  sparsely  bristled;  leaves 
petioled,  pinnatifld,  divisions  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse ;  those  of  the  lower 
leaves  entire;  those  of  the  upper  about  three  lobed;  racemes  few  flow- 
ered, pedicels  longer  than  the  calyx;  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate  acutish, 
bristly  ciliate;  corolla  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  tube  with  ten  folds 
inside,  enclosing  the  stamens,  lobes  emarginate,  flower  white  with  dark 
purple  specks  inside,  ovary  strongly  bearded;  moist  shady  places  along 
the  Mississippi,  May,  plant  four  to  eight  inches  high  with  small  and 
delicate  flowers. 

Galium  trifloruny  (Gray)  stem  weak,  reclining  or  prostrate,  bristly 
roughened  backwards,  on  the  angles,  shining,  leaves  6  in  a  whorl,  elipti- 
cal  lanceolate,  bristly  pointed,  with  slightly  roughened  margin,  peduncles 
3  flowered,  the  flowers  all  pedicelled,  fruit  bristly  with  hooked  hairs,  lobes 
of  the  greenish  corolla  pointed.  Yar  purpureum  (rnihi)  whole  plant 
rougher,  corolla  dark  brownish  purple,  emitting  a  very  offensive  odor. 


Art.  III. — Tattooing  for  Naevi  Mafcrni. 

Various  savage  nations,  it  is  well  known,  are  in  the  haUit  of  tattooing 
fantastic  figures  on  the  skin.  They  do  this  by  making  superficial  cuts 
in  the  skin  in  the  form  of  the  desired  figure.  Into  these  they  rub  either 
gunpowder  or  some  other  black  coloring  substance.  The  scratches  heal, 
but  their  position  is  marked  by  black  lines  which  are  never  efface*!.  A 
similar  practice  prevails  among  our  sailors.  They  do  not  cut  the  skin 
but  prick  it  with  needles,  in  the  form  of  an  anchor,  or  whatever  figure 
they  wish  to  produce.  They  then  rub  India  ink  into  the  punctures,  which 
leaves  a  permanent  mark.  What  other  substances  are  used  I  am  not 
informed,  but  I  believe  that  all  the  black  tattooing  is  produced  either  with 
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India  ink  or  some  other  form  of  carbonaceous  matter.  On  considering 
this  subject,  I  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  the  particles  of 
carbon  thus  inserted  into  the  tissues  become  encysted,  as  bullets  do,  which 
remain  permanently  in  the  flesh,  or  whether  foreign  substances  of  appre- 
ciable size  may  exist  in  the  tissues  without  irritation,  and  without  the 
protection  of  a  cyst.  Having  cut  a  thin  section  from  the  skin  of  a  ca- 
daver which  had  been  tattooed,  I  placed  it  under  the  miscroscope  (using 
a  high  power.)  The  coloring  matter  was  found  to  lie  loose  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin,  not  encysted  at  all  but  simply  scattered  in  masses  and 
granules  among  the  threads  of  white  and  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  Some 
of  the  patches  were  ten  or  twenty  times  as  krge  in  diameter  as  the  thick- 
ness of  a  fibre  of  elastic  fibrous  tissue.  Scattered  around  these  patches 
were  loose  granules,  some  of  them  as  small  as  half  the  diameter  of  a  yel- 
low fibre.  Every  particle  was  apparently  unchanged,  being  perfectly 
black  and  opaque,  and  in  the  minutest  portions  showing  no  translucency. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  signs  of  absorption,  for  the  fibres  in  contact  with 
the  granules  were  not  in  the  least  stained  with  thuy  or  in  any  way  altered 
in  their  appearance ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  or 
the  microscope  of  any  irritation  or  disorder  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  substance.  Sailors  cover  considerable  portions  of  skin  with 
fanciful  ornaments  of  this  kind,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  suffer  any 
inconvenience  from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  something  similar  to  tattooing  sometimes  occurs 
in  treating  inflamed  eyes  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  If  there  is  an 
abrasion  on  the  cornea,  an  insoluble  compound  of  lead  may  be  precipita- 
ted and  imbedded  there,  forming  a  white  spot  which  is  never  absorbed. 
There  is  also  a  red  tattoo  used  sometimes  by  sailors,  but  I  do  not  know 
its  composition. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  change  the  color  of  the  skin,  by  this 
mode,  to  black,  red,  or  white,  in  a  permanent  manner,  and  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  the  patient,  beyond  the  pain  of  the  punctures,  what 
should  hinder  from  removing  the  ncevi  materni,  which  disfigure  the  faces 
of  so  many  persons  by  this  means.  The  operation  has  been  proposed 
by  Frankel,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  been  fairly  and  thoroughly  put 
to  the  test.  Any  insoluble  white  pigment  might  perhaps  do.  For  in- 
stance, some  compound  of  lead,  such  as  is  found  in  the  coats  of  the  eye> 
as  above  referred  to ;  or  sulphate  of  baryta  might  be  used.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  introduce  the  latter  substance  would  be  to  make  the  punctures 
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first,  then  wash  the  skin  thoroughly  with  chloride  of  barium.  When  this 
solution  has  worked  its  way  among  the  fibres  of  the  dermis,  follow  it  in 
the  same  way  with  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Wherever  the  latter 
fluid  followed  the  chloride  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  would  be  pre- 
cipitated, which  would  probably  remain  like  the  coloring  matter  of  other 
tattoo  marks,  a  permanent  tint,  only  white  like  the  spots  formed  by  lead 
in  the  eye.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  successful,  and  if  it 
were,  the  ncevi  materni,  particularly  those  of  a  red  tint  might,  by  skillful 
proportioning  of  the  amount  of  pigment,  be  changed  to  a  most  accurrate 
imitation  of  the  whiter  parts  of  the  skin.  Probably  moles  might  be 
whitened  in  the  same  way  with  still  more  ease,  by  as  much  as  they  are 
smaller.  As  the  operation  of  puncturing  is  so  completely  superficial, 
probably  the  ansesthetic  effects  of  cold  might  be  employed  to  save  the 
patient  the  annoyance  of  the  pain.  X. 


Art.  IV. —  Congestion  of  Brain  in  Cholera.  Its  Etiology,  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment.  A  paper  read  before  the  Buffalo  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Oct.  3d  1854.     By  James  M.  Newman,  M.  D.  Health  Physician. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  25  pages,  which  we  find  on  our 
table,  and  which  we  have  looked  over  with  interest.  The  author,  as  the 
Health  Physician  of  Buffalo,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  Cholera 
in  its  different  forms  and  stages,  and  particularly  in  seeing  cases  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  as  the  consequence  of  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  those  brought  into  the  Hospital,  and  placed  under  his  care. 

Having  had  a  similar  experience,  as  city  Physician  of  Chicago  in  1852, 
we  recognize  his  discription  of  cases  as,  in  the  main,  correct  representations 
of  very  familiar  objects.  Unlike  some  who  write  upon  disease,  he  has  evi- 
dently observed  with  considerable  care. 

Ho  says  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  never  present  the  sunken  counte- 
nance generally  seen  in  cholera,  preserving  a  degree  of  fulness  and  color 
of  the  face  throughout,  and  as  soon  as  reaction  is  established,  a  bright,  if 
not  ruddy  complexion  of  the  patient  seems  to  contradict  the  idea  that  a 
few  hours  before,  they  were  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  grave. 

This  redness  of  course,  is  not  natural,  is  produced  by  a  minute  injection 
of  the  small  cutanious  vessels,  resembling  that  caused  by  the  immoderato 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  is  more  or  less  persistent. 
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The  eyes  at  the  same  time  are  more  or  less  injected — and  the  degree 
of  injection  of  the  eyes,  marks  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  tendency 
to  a  fatal  termination  from  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  conjunctives  in 
some  cases  are  injected  in  their  lower  halves  only,  [a  circumstance  we  have 
often  noticed,]  that  portion  covered  by  the  upper  lids  remaining  clear. 

Often  in  these  cases  the  vomiting  and  purging  continues — or  if  checked 
returns  again,  and  the  matters  evacuated  from  the  stomach,  are  commonly 
yellow  or  green^while  those  from  the  bowels  vary  much  in  character, 
often  dark  and  offensive.  Sometimes,  however,  the  discharges  continue 
under  these  circumstances  of  congestion,  of  a  rice  water  character.  But 
this  is  the  case,  more  frequently,  where  there  has  been  a  partial  convales- 
cence, and  the  increase  of  symptoms  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  seeond 
attack  of  Cholera. 

As  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  continue,  [and  according  to  our  observa- 
tion, often  when  these  discharges  do  not  continue,]  the  strength 
wanes ;  the  color  of  the  face  deepens  or  extends  in  surface ;  the  eyes  are 
more  and  more  injected ;  the  patient  becomes  drowsy  and  inclines  to  sleep ; 
[frequently  become  restless  and  disposed  to  get  out  of  bed,  &c,  is  wan- 
dering in  mind  when  left  to  himself;]  the  stupor  gradually  increases,  and 
finally  profound  coma  becomes  established,  terminating  in  death,  or  re- 
covery after  long  treatment  and  a  tedious  convalescence. 

Dr.  1ST.  seems  to  think  much  of  these  appearances  of  the  face  and  eyes 
as  diagnostic  signs  of  a  strong  tendency  to,  or  an  actual  existence  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  as  affording  an  index  to  our  course  of  treatment ; 
and  in  this  we  think  he  is  right. 

He  thinks  the  vomiting  which  continues  under  this  state  of  things,  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  congested  or  inflamed  condition  of  the  brain. 

That  this  symptom  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  condition  of  the 
brain,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  we  also  believe,  indeed  we  know,  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is,  co-existent  with  this 
state  of  the  brain,  often  congested  and  inflamed,  and  the  vomiting  as  well 
as  purging  is  often  owing  to  this  condition  of  that  membrane.  Post- 
mortem examinations  have  everywhere  revealed  this  fact,  as  to  pathological 
conditions ;  a  state  of  things  which  our  author  has  seemed  to  overlook  in  his 
more  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  brain. 

With  his  views  of  the  pathological  condition  of  this  stage  of  cholera,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  indications  of  treatment.  He  very  justly  observes, 
"  I  fear  there  has  been  not  a  little  error  committed,  from  regarding  this 
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condition  as  differing  in  no  particular  from  cholera,  [we  suppose  he  means 
in  its  other  stages,]  or  indicating  no  modified  treatment,  except  as  consid- 
ering it  merely  a  very  intractable  case,  requiring  a  marshalling  of  our  forces 
in  greater  array  and  strength."  Indeed,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  this,  not  properly  distinguishing  between  the  different  stages  and 
different  conditions  in  cholera,  is  the  great  error  of  the  profession  on  the 
subject,  and  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  want  of  success,  and  the  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  of  treatment  which  prevail. 

Cholera  is  a  disease  though  brief  in  its  duration,  yet  presenting  as  great 
a  variety  of  conditions  and  stages  in  its  progress  as  most  diseases,  and  re- 
quiring as  great  a  variety  of  treatment  to  meet  the  different  indications 
presented  in  the  various  stages  and  conditions,  as  in  many  diseases  of  a 
much  longer  duration. 

For  instance,  we  hear  much  about  the  opium  treatment  in  cholera — 
some  approving  and  others  condemning.  Now  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  con- 
dition and  stage  in  Cholera,  where  opium  is  the  great  and  essential  rem- 
edy. There  is  another  condition  and  stage  in  cholera,  where  any  consid- 
erable quantity  will  almost  certainly  prove  fatal.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  active  disease,  when  the  prominent  symptoms  are  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  and  the  pouring  off  of  Serum,  &c,  and  before  the 
blue  stage — the  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  the  congestion  of 
the  brain  &c,  have  occurred,  opium  is  demanded  most  imperatively.  These 
latter  results  may  generally  be  anticipated  and  prevented  by  its  timely 
use  in  proper  combination ;  whereas  after  these  conditions  have  occurred, 
when  the  respiration  is  almost  suspended,  the  blood  is  loaded  with  car- 
bon, the  brain  is  stupified,  perhaps  congested  with  black  blood ;  the  free 
administration  of  an  article  whose  physiological  effects  are  simliar  to  these, 
seals  the  fate  of  the  patient.  We  speak  now  not  of  this  particular  condi- 
tion of  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  occasional  result  of 
cholera,  but  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease.  And  the  difficulties  of 
tho  case  consist  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  from  one  stage  to  another,  and 
the  skill  of  the  physician  is  manifested  in  detecting  and  judging  of  the 
conditions,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  using  the  remedy,  and  the  amount 
tlxat  may  safely  be  borne. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  pamphlet. 

Dr.  Newman  justly  observes  of  the  condition  of  disease  under  consider- 
ation— "  We  have  a  brain  affection  to  treat,  sufficiently  serious  to  destroy 
our  patient,"  and  he  farther  seems  to  think  that  the  stomach  disease  now 
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ceases.  This  may  or  may,  not  be  the  case — very  often  the  stomach,  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner ;  viz :  are  congested  and  inflamed,  affected  with  a  peculiar 
low  form  of  congestive  inflammation — and  both  may  require,  and  do  re- 
quire attention.  Where,  however,  the  disease  of  the  brain  is  predominant, 
this  organ  should  receive  particular  attention — and  here,  he  says :  "  Opium 
and  its  compounds  cease  to  be  safe  remedies,  and  must  he  altogether  aban- 
doned." This  statement  is,  perhaps,  correct  as  a  general  proposition — 
but  there  may  be  conditions  in  low  inflammations  of  the  brain,  and  espe- 
cially when  other  diseased  conditions  are  present  in  the  system,  which  may 
tolerate,  or  even  require  opium  or  some  of  its  compounds.  Indeed  in 
complicated  cases  of  this  character,  Ave  have  often  found  it  necessary,  while 
paying  great  attention  to  the  head  symptoms,  to  restrain  the  excessive 
action  of  the  bowels  by  anodyne  and  astringent  enemas ;  and  sometimes 
the  brain  evin  is  benefited  by  quieting  the  general  irritation  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  putting  that  organ  as  it  were  in  splints  by  an  anodyne.  We 
are  not,  however,  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Newman's  general  state- 
ments. Opium  in  these  grave  affections  of  the  brain,  is  generally  contra - 
indicated.  We  fully  agree  with  the  following  statement :  "  Calomel  be- 
comes an  important  article  of  our  materia  medica.  Shaving  the  head  and 
the  application  of  cold ;  local  bleeding  by  cups  or  leeches,  all  are  indicated. 
Stimulants  and  tonics  are  to  be  given  gradually  and  watchfully.  We 
must  support  and  strengthen  our  patient  without  goading  the  brain,  and 
pumping  into  its  already  repleted  sluggish  channels,  a  still  larger  supply 
of  blood." 

These,  of  course,  are  general  statements,  the  particular  treatment 
to  be  modified  according  to  circumstances.  Blisters  he  speaks  of  with  re- 
serve, but  as  applicable  under  some  circumstances.  We  have  often  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  them.  Another  article  we  have  used  with  much 
effect  when  the  brain  was  principally  at  fault,  which  he  does  not  mention 
in  this  connexion,  though  in  the  reported  cases  which  follow  we  see  it  used, 
is  Iodide  of  Potassium.  This,  where  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  bear  it 
we  give  in  full  doses. 

Twelve  cases  illustrative  of  the  diseased  condition  in  question,  and  of, 
his  views  of  treatment  are  detailed  with  distinctness  and  precision. 

He  regards  the  term  Typhus,  or  Typhoid  Fever,  applied  to  this  condi- 
tion of  cholera  as  a  misnomer.  If  by  these  terms  is  meant  a  genuine 
Typhoid  or  Typhus  Fever,  dependent  upon  the  causes  which  generally 
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produce  those  diseases,  and  marked  by  all  their  symptoms,  of  course,  it 
is  all  wrong.  But  if  the  meaning  is  a  condition  resembling  the  Typhoid 
state  these  terms  may  be  used. 

Dr.  Newman  says  he  has  often  been  asked  whether  the  treatment  with 
opium  had  anything  to  do  in  producing  this  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  answers  in  the  negative.  How  it  may  have  been  in  the  particular 
cases  under  his  treatment,  we  of  course  cannot  say.  This  form  of  disease 
certainly  sometimes  occurs  where  no  treatment  at  all  has  been  used ;  but 
that  a  free  and  injudicious  opium  treatment,  increases  that  tendency,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.     Both  reason  and  experience  confirm  this  view. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  our  obser- 
vation, have  been  produced  or  made  much  more  serious  by  the  use  of 
stimulants,  particularly  alcoholic  stimulants,  in  the  early  or  active  stages 
of  the  disease.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  be  mistaken.  Having  charge 
of  the  cholera  Hospital  in  Chicago,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  1852,  and  seeing  very  many  of  the  poor  and  others,  at  their  own  homes, 
who  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  other  physicians,  and  the  treatment 
of  themselves  and  neighbors ;  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
effects  of  different  modes ;  and,  certainly,  a  very  large  proportion,  nearly 
all  who  manifested  these  symptoms  had  received  stimulating  treatment. 
Daring  the  last  season  in  Chicago,  there  was  more  tendency  to  conges- 
tion and  inflammations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  these  organs  were 
more  generally  affected  in  those  who  had  received  stimulating  treatment 
r"  During  both  seasons,  of  those  treated  with  mercurials,  salines,  and  opi- 
um carefully,  very  few  indeed,  had  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Newman  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  cold 
applied  to  the  head  in  cholera,  and  whenever  there  is  this  tendency  to 
congestion  of  the  brain  as  so  frequently  occurs,  too  much  cannot  well  bo 
said  in  its  favor.  He  thinks  well  of  it,  and  not  without  reason  in  other 
cases  of  the  disease. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  Dr.  N.'s  pamphlet,  and 
regard  it  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  works  based  upon  experience,  and  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  particular  points  in  Pathology  and  therapeutics, 
especially  calculated  to  do  good.  A.  B.  P. 
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From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  Case  of  a  lady  in  a  Sugar-house,  with  Aphonic,  Hemorrhagic^ 
Tubercular,  Phthisis  in  the  softening  stage.  By  Samuel  A.  Cart- 
wright,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853,  before  the  disappearance  of  the  terrible  epi- 
demic yellow  fever  which  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi so  severely,  although  it  had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  city,  I 
received  a  note,  stating  that  Miss  S.,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
patient  of  Dr.  T.,  of  Ohio,  wished  to  see  me  at  the  Franklin  House,  on 
Canal  street.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  patient  was  sufficient  to  convince 
me  that  she  was  in  the  second  or  softening',  if  not  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption.  She  could  not  speak  above  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  used  a  white 
slate  to  communicate  with  those  around  her.  There  was  well-marked  flat- 
tening under  both  clavicles,  showing  that  chronic  changes  had  occurred  in 
the  apices.  She  was  much  emaciated,  particularly  about  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  arms,  and  had  lost  about  one-fourth  of  her  weight,  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained.  She  had  pain  and  distressing  sensations  within 
the  thorax  nearly  all  the  time,  and  occasionally  intercostal  neuralgia  was 
superadded  thereto.  She  had  a  distressing  cough,  particularly  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  with  expectoration — sputa  viscous,  containing  white 
spots,  and  she  said  was  sometimes  dotted  red  instead  of  being  pearly. 
For  about  eighteen  months  had  had  a  permanent  weakness  and  hoarse- 
ness of  the  voice — respiration  jerking — pulse  frequent.  For  many  months 
had  had  streaked  or  tinged  sputa — bloody  matter,  as  she  called  it.  This 
had  been  preceded  by  several  attacks  of  copious  haemoptysis  of  florid 
blood.  The  haemoptysis,  she  informed  me,  did  not  occur  until  after 
the*  first  auscultation,  and  was  preceded  by  yellow  expectoration.  Dul- 
ness  under  the  clavicles  and  dry  crepitant  rattle  were  the  physical  signs 
when  first  ausculated.  She  said  the  doctor  compared  it  to  the  crackling 
of  sparks  of  fire  when  dry  brush  is  burning.  It  was  heard  in  the  sum- 
mit of  both  lungs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  indicated  un- 
softened  tubercle,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  passing  of  air  through 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  this  sound  is  produced  external  to  the 
cells.  There  was  no  humid  crepitation  until  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
haemoptysis.  She  said  she  had  always  been  subject  to  a  slight  cough  on 
exposure ;  that  for  some  years  preceding  her  chest  complaint  she  had  had 
chronic  diarrhoea,  and  would  have  supposed  that  checking  it  had  caused 
the  pulmonay  disease,  if  a  considerable  interval  had  not  elapsed  between 
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the  cure  of  the  one  and  the  attack  of  the  other.  She  did  not  know  that 
chronic  diarrhoea,  without  evident  cause,  occurring  in  a  young  person,  is 
regarded  by  Louis  as  an  evidence  of  tubercles. 

Taking  all  the  symptoms  together,  the  diagnosis  was  consumption  with 
tubercular  softening.  The  prescriptions  of  her  former  physicians — coun- 
ter-irritants to  the  chest,  prussic  acid,  cod-iiver  oil,  and  the  like — plainly 
showed  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  case  of  confirmed  phthisis.  They  also 
told  her  so.  One  of  them  thought  the  last  stage  had  come.  None  of 
them  favored  the  idea  of  her  leaving  home  with  any  expectation  of  get- 
ting well.  Her  mental  faculties  were  clear,  and  yet  she  was  so  hopeful, 
that  notwithstanding  every  discouragement  she  set  out  for  the  South,  de- 
termined to  try  the  sugar-house  cure.  On  arriving  at  Memphis,  the 
company  with  her  would  go  no  further  on  account  of  the  reports  of  chol- 
era and  yellow  fever  in  all  the  lower  stem  of  the  Mississippi.  She  reso- 
lutely concluded  to  come  the  balance  of  the  journey  atone — had  tried  on 
the  way  to  get  into  a  sugar-house,  without  success.  She  spoke  French 
and  had  letters  of  recommendation  from  eminent  persons  in  Philadel- 
phia, Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  but  being  unknown  to  the  French  planters, 
where  she  happened  to  stop,  they  availed  her  nothing.  She  left  home 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  there  were  boarding  houses  on  or 
near  some  of  the  sugar-houses,  where  strangers  could  board  and  inhale 
the  vapor.  She  desired  me,  if  possible,  to  procure  her  a  situation  in  one, 
if  there  were  any  such.  I  knew  of  none.  I  also  gave  her  to  understand 
that  her  case  was  not  one  which  came  within  the  class  of  those  in  which ' 
I  had  any  certain  experience  of  the  good  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapor  of  boiling  cane-juice. 

Having  come  so  far,  she  said,  she  was  determined  to  try  it,  at  any 
rate,  if  she  could  possibly  get  admittance  into  a  sugar-house.  I  explained 
to  her  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable  place ;  that  the  planters  were 
generally  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  fear  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera — re- 
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garded  by  them  as  contagious — and  were  disinclined  to  receive  strangers 

on  that  account.  I  finally  recommended  her  to  a  boarding-house  on 
Lake  Borgne,  kept  by  a  very  quiet  and  respectable  woman,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  neighboring  planters  living  on  the  road  from  Lake 
Borgne  to  the  city,  about  twenty-eight  miles,  passing  through  the  battle- 
ground and  over  the  territory  occupied  by  the  British  army  in  the  winter 
of  1814  and  1815,  while  their  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lake.  Thither  she  went.  Soon  the  elderly  matron,  who  kept  the  board- 
ing-house  on  Lake  Borgne,  got  very  tired  of  having  to  put  on  her  spectacles 
so  often  to  read  the  notes  of  the  Philadelphia  lady,  who  had  become  a 
boarder  in  her  house.  As  she  could  not  talk  above  a  hoarse  whisper,  she 
had  to  communicate  her  wants  and  wishes  to  the  landlady  by  writing. 
The  landlady  getting  out  of  all  patience,  implored  a  neighboring  planter 
to  take  her  boarder  to  his  sugar-house.  I  had  informed  her,  that  if  she 
would  go  into  a  sugar-house,  she  was  to  be  the  doctor  and  I  would  be  the; 
Tjvpil,  and  expected  her  to  give  me  lessons. 

I  heard  nothing  more  from  her  for  five  weeks — not  knowing  what 
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plantation  she  had  gone  to,  On  inquiring  of  her  merchant,  to  whom  she 
had  brought  a  letter  of  credit,  he  could  give  no  information — but  supposed, 
from  what  the  landlady  said,  that  she  had  sunk  under  the  disease,  as  he 
had  heard  nothing  from  her  for  more  than  a  month.  Ascertaining  that 
she  was  at  Mr.  W.'s  plantation,  I  wrote  to  her  by  special  messenger,  as 
there  was  no  intercourse  with  the  city,  and  no  other  means  of  communi- 
cating with  her — no  post  office  facilities — and  soon  received  her  reply. 
She  said  she  thought  she  must  be  at  the  "jumping  off  place,"  from  the 
irapossibili  y  of  communicating  by  letter  with  her  friends — mine  being 
the  first  one  she  had  received  for  five  weeks.     She  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  I  think  I  could  make  you  hear  me  speak  now,  for  I  am  talking  as 
loud  as  anybody,  and  without  pain  or  effort  at  the  time,  though  I  feel 
soreness  after  speaking,  if  I  made  too  free  use  of  my  newly-recovered 
power.  As  to  my  cough,  it  has  left  me  entirely — save  a  little  hacking, 
when  the  cold  air  comes  too  suddenly  in  contact  with  my  lungs.  Just 
this  little  hack,  occurring  very  seldom,  puts  me  in  such  mortal  pain  that 
I  take  much  care  to  avoid  it.  Had  my  cough  continued  longer,  I  could 
not  have  been  so  well  as  I  am  now,  if  alive  at  all,  for  it  was  like  tearing 
away  my  lungs.  My  first  bleeding  came  on  .after  a  twenty-four  hours  in- 
cessant coughing.  The  blood  had  in  my  mouth  a  hot  taste.  For  the 
first  few  days  I  tried  the  vapor,  I  brought  up  very  freely  and  without  the 
least  pain  a  quantity  of  frothy  and  other  indescribable  matter — but  have 
scarcely  had  an  expectoration  for  above  two  weeks.  Occasionally  a  little 
yellowish  spit  reminds  me  of  the  contrast  between  now  and  what  Juts 
been.  As  to  the  process  of  inhaling,  it  is  the  most  heavenly,  earthly  de- 
light I  ever  knew !  The  vapor  is  both  most  deliciously  penetrating  and 
most  penetratingly  delicious ;  hot  and  searching ;  and  it  forces  its  way,  or 
seems  to,  through  all  the  bronchial  tubes,  opening  and  giving  them  new 
life  and  action.  It  is  my  nature  to  be  thorough  in  everything  I  do,  and 
to  do  it  with  all  my  might.  I  could  not  get  the  vapor  strong  enough, 
standing  or  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  boiling  juice,  and  so  I  had  a  little 
cuddy  (I  can  think  of  no  better  term)  cut  out  by  the  side  of  the  battery, 
up  high,  and  into  this  I  crawl  up,  and  there  stay  sometimes  half,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  day  long.  Having  nothing  to  guide  me  in  this 
matter,  no  past  experience  or  medical  advice,  I  follow  my  own  inclinations 
about  it,  and  very  probably  do  not  manage  it  as  I  ought.  The  efforts  to 
keep  myself  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  possible,  aud  yet  to  hang  over 
the  kettle  as  far  as  I  can,  without  falling  in,  give  me  plenty  of  exercise, 
notwithstanding  the  small  space  I  have  to  take  it  in.  I  can  bear  almost 
any  degree  of  heat.  The  thermometer  stands  by  my  head  at  110  o  and 
upwards.  Yet  it  is  none  too  warm.  It  takes  that  degree  or  more  to 
open  the  pores  of  my  skin,  which  is  hard  and  dry  as  parchment.  All  my 
physicians  have  tried  in  vain  to  produce  moisture  upon  it ;  but  the  vapor 
in  its  greatest  intensity  makes  a  sweat  like  rain.  I  get  all  it  is  possible 
to  do  in  a  sugar-house  on  my  throat  and  chest,  and  think  if  one  could  take 
a  regular  bath  of  it,  like  any  common  vapor  bath,  it  would  cure  almost 
any  complaint.     It  makes  me  sleepy — is  the  best  opiate  I  ever  took — and 
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the  night  after  my  first  day's  toil  in  my  sugar-bath  house,  I  slept  more 
soundly  for  several  horns,  than  I  have  for  years ;  but  vras  awakened  by  a 
pain  as  great  as  if  every  limb  had  been  racked,  and  the  next  day  could 
scarcely  bend  my  limbs :  and  sharp  pains  continued  all  over  me  for  some 
time.  But  they  passed  off  by  degrees ;  and  "though  I  have  ridden  my 
sugar-hobby  horse  as  faithfully  as  before,  I  have  not  been  so  afflicted  since. 
But  for  the  continued  pain  in  my  breast,  around  my  right  collar  bone,  the 
pit  of  my  stomach,  and  between  my  shoulders,  I  should  think  I  was  get- 
ting well  fast.  This  pain  is  not  so  severe  while  I  am  under  the  influence 
<  >f  the  vapor.  I  feel  it,  but  it  is  not  (to  speak  paradoxically)  painful — it 
is,  as  it  were,  over-mastered,  smothered.  At  other  times  it  is  very  sharp 
and  lancinating — comes  and  goes  suddenly.  When  it  is  on  me.  I  feel  as 
though  it  is  foolish  to  think  I  shall  ever  be  free  from  it,  and  while  feeling 
so  it  is  gone.  When  I  am  free  from  it,  I  almost  forget  that  I  ever  had 
a  pain  in  the  world ;  and  while  enjoying  this  oblivion,  back  it  comes 
again.  Thus  it  has  been  for  eighteen  months.  Yet  all  this  time,  except 
when  prostrated  by  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  I  have  never  lost  my 
strength.  The  vapor  weakens  me  for  a  short  time;  but  after  a  little  rest, 
strength  returns.     I  do  not  perceive  that  I  either  gain  or  lose  flesh." 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself.  The  Italics,  points,  language  and  every- 
thing are  all  her  own.  Her  description  of  intercostal  neuralgia — a  fre- 
quent attendant  on  tubercular  phthisis — is  drawn  from  nature  and  to  the 
life,  although  she  does  not  seem  to  know  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  other 
pain  she  speaks  of,  as  being  felt  nearly  all  the  time,  which  is  evidently 
pulmonary  in  its  origin,  but  a  superadded  pain  in  the  intercostal  nerves. 
As  she  did  not  perceive  whether  she  gained  or  lost  flesh,  I  requested  her 
to  be  accurately  weighed  from  tune  to  time.  The  discovery  was  subse- 
quently made  that  she  gained  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  flesh  every  five 
days.  She  said  her  healthy  weight  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  in  the. 
best  health,  was  from  120  to  124  pounds. 

"  Then,"  Bays  she,  "  my  collar  bones  were  covered  with  flesh,  and  were 
not  at  all  visible.  My  collar  bones  are  still  like  hills  in  valleys,  but  not 
so  protuberated  as  when  you  saw  me.     Blessed  be  the  sugar-vapor." 

She  was  below  her  minimum  healthy  weight  when  she  went  into  the 
sugar  house,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  rates  of 
gain,  some  thirty  pounds;  and  the  week  before  she  came  out,  she  had 
got  back  about  half  her  lost  flesh — having  gained  some  fifteen  pounds. 
As  she  had  adopted  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  getting  into  the  va- 
por-chimney to  inhale  the  vapor  from  the  boiling  cane-juice  in  the  kettles 
below,  I  asked  for  a  particular  description  of  her  method  of  inhaling  it. 
I  would  premise,  however,  that  the  vapor-chimney  is  a  wide  cone  with 
its  base  downwards,  reaching  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tops  of  the  kettles, 
to  conduct  off  the  vapor  arising  from  the  boiling  cane-juice,  to  prevent  its 
filling  the  room  and  obstructing  the  vision.  Formerly  there  was  no  such 
contrivance — it  was  introduced  by  the  American  planters.  On  those 
plantations  having  no  chimney,  the  whole  house  is  full  of  vapor.  In  such 
my  first  observations  were  made.     But  where  there  is  a  vapor  chimney, 
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it  is  necessary  to  stoop  over  the  kettles  to  inhale  it,  or  to  put  a  board  or 
two  in  the  flue  to  throw  it  out  from  the  chimney.  The  boilers  are  from 
four  to  "five  in  number,  each  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  distinguished 
by  different  names,  the  last  one  being  called  the  battery.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  finding  no  vapor  to  inhale  without  leaning  over  the  kettles, 
the  patient  had  a  closet  or  cuddy  made  in  the  chimney  above  the  boil- 
ers— the  floor  of  the  closet  being  a  little  above  the  boiling  juice. 

The  patient 's  description  of  her  method  of  inhalation. — "  I  cannot 
say  I  ascend  to  my  room  by  marble  steps,  but  I  manage  to  get  up  to  it 
very  well.  The  floor  of  my  room  has  a  carpet,  (a  negro  blanket),  hung 
around  with  tapestry  (coffee  bags),  sitting  and  kneeling  cushions  as  many 
as  it  will  hold.  The  dresses  I  wear  were  invented  and  made  as  occasion 
requires.  I  wear  on  my  head  a  veil  which  falls  in  many  folds  around  me 
— is  now  inflated  and  spread  out  in  its  fullest  extent — now  contracted  and 
drawn  in."  "  I  will  tell  you  how  I  wear  it,  and  how  it  is  made.  Its 
form  is  circular  and  closed  at  the  sides — is  quite  full,  being  four  feet  in 
width.  I  put  it  over  my  head  entirely,  so  as  to  protect  me  from  the 
dripping  of  the  roof.  I  leave  a  little  opening  just  large  enough  to  take 
a  peep  through  when  I  wish  to.  I  can  let  it  drop  to  the  very  kettle's 
brim,  and  receive  from  under  it  a  column  of  vapor  just  as  hot  and  as 
strong  as  I  can  possibly  bear.  The  degree  of  heat  depends  greatly  upon 
the  way  the  wind  blows  and  fills  my  sails.  I  learn  something  new  every 
hour  I  sit  or  stand  in  my  little  prison  house.  The  top  of  the  board  which 
protects  me  from  the  hot  juice  is  about  three  feet  high.  I  get  on  my 
feet  and  bend  over  the  kettle.  Behind  me  is  the  box  containing  the 
sugar-juice  thrown  out  of  the  battery."  [She  means  the  strike-box  where 
the  hot  syrup  from  the  last  kettle  is  thrown  to  crystallize  into  sugar.] 
"  I  get  the  benefit  of  this  also.  The  two  meetings  of  the  vapor  are  most 
intensely  penetrating.  I  wonder  how  I  bear  it.  I  find  the  more  perspi- 
ration passes  off,  the  more  heat  I  can  bear.  I  have  every  variety  in  my 
sweats.  The  moistening  dew,  the  gentle  shower,  the  heavy  rain,  and  the 
stormy,  perhaps  the  destroying  deluge.  Certain  I  am  there  will  be  no 
medium  to  my  case.  It  will  be  either  hill  or  cure  with  me,  and  I  mean 
it  shall  be.^  [The  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson  must  surely  still  hover  about 
the  scene  of  his  glory,  and  moves  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  as  the  patient  is 
called ;  for  she  utters  the  same  sentiment  that  he  uttered  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  battle,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  A  great  battle  is  going 
on  between  the  all-conquering,  full-grown,  hemorrhagic,  tubercular 
phthisis  gnawing  at  the  lungs  of  the  Philadelphia  lady,  and  the  sacchar- 
ine cloud,  charged  with  the  elements  of  nutrition  to  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, and  destruction  to  the  cold-blooded  and  the  horrible  beings  of  the 
microscopic  world,  which  in  all  its  concentrated  power  she  has  invoked  to 
her  rescue.  All  manner  of  poisonous,  unhealthy  and  irrespirable  vapors 
and  noxious  substances,  hi  every  form,  have  been  directed  against  phthisis 
tuberculosa,  but  the  disease  being  of  a  deadly,  poisonous,  irrespirable  na- 
ture itself,  it  has  flourished  under  them  so  greatly,  that  the  more  learn- 
ing the  less  faith  physicians  have  in  any  measure  whatever  to  arrest  its 
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fatal  progress.]  u  Sometimes  I  get  so  weak  I  can  hardly  get  to  my  bed 
— not  faint,  exactly,  but  so  like  sinking  down.  There  for  an  hour  or  more 
sometimes  do  I  lie,  seeing  before  me  all  the  boiling  kettles,  and  feeling  as 
though  I  should  burn  up  alive.  I  do  not  lose  my  consciousness.  Still  I 
feel  as  if  enveloped  in  mist  that  burns  instead  of  melting,  and  everything 
is  dark  and  cloudy.  Yet  after  this  has  passed  away,  I  am  well  and  strong 
as  before.  By  means  of  my  veil  I  am  able  to  let  the  vapor  reach  the 
whole  surface  of  my  chest,  under  my  arms,  and  my  arms  themselves  their 
whole  length.  My  pains  have  greatly  lessened,  but  still  continue — less 
between  my  shoulders  now,  but  higher  up  than  they  used  to  be.  I  think 
the  left  lobe  of  my  lungs  has  healed.  I  have  but  little  pain  in  that  side 
now.  My  most  pain  is  around  and  just  below  the  right  collar  bone  and 
close  to  my  shoulder."  *  *  "  You  ask  if  time  hangs  heavy  ?  I  an- 
swer, no.  When  the  sparkling  strop  is  full  of  bubbles,  and  the  scum  in 
each  kettle  is  all  passed  off,  then  the  loud  laugh  begins  and  the  ludicrous 
song,  and  the  cry  is  given  to  fire  up — the  skimmers  are  laid  by,  and  all 
hands  heave  the  bucket  together.  Think  you  that  the  Maid  of  the  Mist, 
peeping  out  from  the  clouds  around  her  to  gaze  on  the  sublimity  of  the 
terrestrial  scenes  below,  and  then  retreating  as  the  thick  rising  waves 
enfold  her  in  their  sweet  embrace,  feels  time  hang  heav}^  ?  I  have  to 
work  hard  and  fast  to  keep  the  perspiration  well  wiped  off."  *  *  * 
"  The  vapor  smoke  does  not  smut,  but  makes  my  face  and  skin  shine  like 
a  mirror." 

The  mode  of  drinking  the  hot  cane-juice. — "  I  have  my  own  way  of 
drinking  the  cane-juice,  and  I  practise  with  this  as  with  the  vapor.  I 
take  it  from  the  flambeau" — [the  kettle  next  to  the  batter}T,  there  being 
no  prop  in  that  sugar-house.]  "  I  sour  it  with  lemon  juice — use  two  or 
three  a  day.  I  drink  from  a  teaeupful  to  a  pint  in  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
and  take  it  before  retiring  to  rest." 

Her  diet. — "  I  use  what  I  like  best — live  principally  on  sweet  pota- 
toes, for  which  I  have  a  most  unromantic  craving — eggs,  milk,  rice,  oys- 
ters, wild  duck  and  fish;  but  my  great  stand-by  is  the  potato,  which  I 
never  take  a  meal  without,  besides  keeping  a  sort  of  general  munch  at 
them  all  day  long.  I  am  living  utterly  regardless  of  system ;  nobody 
meddles  with  me.  All  do  pretty  much  as  I  do — follow  their  own  wills. 
So  (to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  the  darkies),  I  have  a  first-rate  time 
in  getting  along." 

What  Uncle  Harry,  the  black  sugar-maker,  says. —  "The  black 
sugar-maker  says  he  sees  the  Uood-grains  coming  in  my  fuce  every  day, 
and  that  it  does  him  good.  Please  admire  this  expression  or  term,  blood- 
grains.  It  is  expressive,  technical,  full  of  meaning.  You  know  they 
test  the  syrup  to  see  when  it  comes  to  the  sugar  point,  by  dipping  in  a 
ladle.  When  grains  appear  on  this — granulous  drops  I  suppose  I  should 
8av — the  moment  has  come  for  taking  out  the  juice.  Now  what  could 
be  better  than  his  idea  of  blood-grains  ?  The  rosy  tinge  of  the  novelist 
and  poet  is  nothing  to  it — that  phrase  is  surfeiting — 'tis  original.  Once 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  correct  the  phraseology  of  the  blacks — to  change 
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their  fotch  and  brung  into  bring  and  brought;  I  Lave  a  purer  taste  now, 
and  like  to  see  everything  in  keeping.  I  have  every  help  in  the  way  of 
kindness  from  all  around.  The  white  sugar-maker  is  very  sweet  in  his 
way ;  but  the  black  is  chivalrously  devoted — seems  to  connect  my  re- 
covery with  the  reputation  of  the  plantation — says  he  shall  be  ashamed 
if  I  do  not  get  well.  I  gain  flesh,  and  my  arms  are  more  solid."  *  * 
"  That  stricture  in  my  breast  is  all  gone.  I  can  throw  my  arms  back 
now  where  they  belong  and  used  to  stay  before  my  illness.  They  have 
life  now ;  they  hung  like  aching  weights  before." 

What  Aunt  Susan,  the  asthmatic  to om  an,  says. — "  I  took  the  phthisi- 
cal woman  up  to  breathe  the  vapor.  She  dislikes  it  very  much — says  it 
is  harder  work  than  cutting  corn  in  the  field."  [In  asthma  the  lung  is 
already  too  thin  and  expanded;  in  consumption  the  lung  substance  is 
more  or  less  condensed.  Hence  the  vapor,  so  useful  in  expanding  the 
compressed  tissues  and  ennabling  the  air  to  permeate  and  expand  the 
contracted  parenchyma  in  consumption,  causes  a  sensation  of  great  fatigue 
in  asthma.] 

A  little  girl  cured  of  a  croupy  cough. — "  I  cured  a  little  black  girl  I 
have  in  my  room  to  keep  the  ghosts  off  of  nights,  of  a  croupy  cough,  by 
making  her  inhale  the  vapor.     Cured  her  in  half  a  day,  cough  and  all." 

The  sugar-house  vapor  causes  the  expulsion  of  the  tubercles  from  the 
lungs,  transformed  into  crystals  of  cholesterine,  perhaps. — "  La  voila ! 
The  awful,  awful  hot  vapor,  I  described  to  you,  has  dislodged  and  brought 
up  from  unknown  depths  little  rice-like  and  other  very  hard,  irregular- 
shaped  particles,  that  from  their  antique  appearance  look  as  though  thev 
might  have  taken  root  in  my  lungs  as  far  back  as  the  cradle.  They  are 
probably  what  remained  when  I  had  not  strength  to  raise  all  that  ought 
to  come  up.  I  can  only  state  facts,  and  tell  what  I  think  is  the  cause  of 
them." 

Her  opinion  of  Physicians. — "  I  had  the  best.  They  gave  me  due 
warning  of  the  state  of  my  lungs  before  they  set  up  their  flaming-red 
banner."  [She  alludes  to  ha3mopt}Tsis.]  "I  have  spent  a  good  portion 
of  my  life  with  those  of  your  profession,  and  have  friends  and  relations 
who  are  doctors,  and  my  whole  existence,  in  short,  has  been. so  connected 
with  them,  that  some  how  I  have  got  to  think  that  I  am  half  a  doctor 
myself.  Then  they  understand  a  body  so  well,  too,  and  have  such  liberal 
views  of  men  and  things ;  they  are  the  easiest  people  in  the  world  to  get 
along  with,  though  they  are  apt  to  disagree  among  themselves."  *  * 
''They  told  me  that  besides  the  revelations  of  auscultation,  there  was  evi- 
dence enough  that  my  lungs  were  deeply  implicated."  *  *  "Do you 
know  Dr.  Hunt,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  ?  Though  not  my 
doctor,  he  stethoscoped  my  lungs."  [Dr.  Hunt  is  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  polite  and  good-natured  of  those,  who  hastily  confounded  my 
advocacy  of  a  great  truth — the  Wiilardian  theorem,  that  the  chief  motive 
power  of  the  blood  is  located  in  the  lungs  aud  derived  from  respiration 
— with  the  Wiilardian  theory  or  hypothesis  that  caloric,  generated  in  the 
lungs,  circulates  the  blood — an  hypothesis  built  upon  another  hypothesis, 
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long  since  exploded,  that  respiration  is  a  veritable  combustion.  The  pro- 
gress of  physiology  has  put  out  the  fire  in  the  lungs  from  which  Mrs. 
Willard  derived  her  caloric  to  circulate  the  blood,  and  while  utterly  de- 
molishing her  hypothesis  every  foot  of  its  progress — the  doctrine  of  cell 
life  and  an  active  circulation  in  embryos  before  the  heart  is  formed — is 
tending  to  demonstrate  the  great  truth  first  announced  by  her,  the  Amer- 
ican Filia  nata  Jovis,  that  it  is  not  the  heart,  but  respiration  or  rather  ox- 
ygenation, from  which  the  chief  motive  power  that  circulates  the  blood  is 
derived.  Much  merriment,  at  my  expense,  has  been  indulged  in  by  wri- 
ters in  the  medical  journals,  and  even  in  the  National  Intelligence:-,  attrib- 
uting to  me  the  folly  of  being  an  advocate  of  Mrs.  Willard's  untenable 
hypothesis,  because  my  experiments  on  alligators  had  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  a  most  importa:  .leal  principle,   which   she  had  been 

the  first  to  announce.     Prof.  hiius  Thompson,  of  London,  has,  in  a 

recent  work,  not  scrupled  to  appropriate  Mrs.  Willard's  practice,  founder! 
on  Jier  theorem,  to  himself,  with  .  ;r  credit  for  one  or  the  other. 

See  his  work,  "  Clinical  Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  page  210, 
where  he  says  "  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  of  the  evils  incident  to 
intense  study  might  he  I  by    occasionally  pausing  to  practise 

breathing"  He  surely  ought  to  know,  what  nearly  every  intelligent 
physician  of  America  knows,  and  what  the  weaker  brethren  have  been 
laughing  at,  that  Mrs.  Willard  has  for  many  years  been  putting  in  prac- 
tice on  her  numerous  pupils,  and  recommendiug  in  her  writings,  the  very 
thino-  which  he  suggests.  If  he  knew  it,  he  ought  to  have  her  credit  for 
for  it;  and  if  in  doing  justice  to  a  woman,  he  brought  on  himself  a  storm 
of  ridicule,  as  has  been  my  lot,  he  ought  to  have  stood  and  took  it.] 

ffo  !l-C  between  the  sugar-house  vapor  and  tubercular 

phthisis? — Let  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  proclaim  the  victory.  '-To-day  I 
take  my  last  vapor  inhalation,  and  shall  feel  when  leaving  the  cuddy  m 
the  o  as  though  I  were  leaving  my  last,  best  and  only  friend.     I 

passed  yesterday  in  making  flags  and  banners  for  the  row  [ball]  at  the 
brake  up.  I  am  going  to  try  my  hand  at  fancy  cooking  for  the  darkies — 
to  help  get  them  up  a  supper.  I  am  cured  !  Yes,  even  I,  the  given  out 
to  die.  All  around  tell  me  of  the  great  improvement  in  my  looks.  I  do 
not  hold  ranch  intercourse  with  a  mirror;  but  I  have  an  inward  glass  in 
my  feelings,  whi  s  quite  as  true  a  report.     I  could  tell  you  of  test- 

acts,  infinite  in  nun:  that  I  am  cured.     First,  of  an  acciden- 

tal one.  I  got  into  a  boat  to  see  if  I  could  row  myself  I  was  making 
fine  hea  I  I  lost  my  balance  and  fell  splash  into  the  water — 

had  a  complete  :  ion.     A  black  woman  took  me  cut,  and  though 

I  had  to  drag  ray  irraente  quite  a  distance,  yet  I  did  not  talcc  a  bit 

of  cold.  Lately,  instead  of  going  to  bed  after  inhaling  the  vapor,  as  1 
did  a  month  ely  out  and  exercise  actively  in  the  open 

air,  and  fe- .  •  '•" 

The  ball. — "The  neighbors  were  invited  to  the  ball.  It  rained,  and 
thev  had  to  Btaj  all  night  I  sat  up  and  paddled  about  all  night  from 
the' house  to  the  ball-room  (an  open  barn),  and  to  the  kitchen,  iu  the  wet 
and  rain.     I  felt  well/' 
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A  week  after  the  hall.-—"  Half  the  blacks  on  the  place  have  been  made 
sick  by  the  unlucky  rain  on  the  ball  and  supper  night — -have  sore  throats 
and  cough,  I  have  been  indisposed  myself  in  the  same  way,  but  am 
better  than  the  sick  black  ones." 

Two  weeks  after  the  ball.—"  I  am  remarkably  well — no  pain — no 
cough — no  expectoration— no  sore  throat,  and  have  the  use  of  my  voice 
— which  becomes  a  little  hoarse,  however,  after  much  loud  speaking." 

Last  account,  Sept.  11th,  1854. — Patient  reports  that  she  continues 
well,  and  resigns  her  place  in  the  sugar-house  to  a  consumptive  friend — 
not  intending  to  return.  She  says,  after  much  loss  of  rest  in  nursing  the 
sick  and  exposure,  she  expectorated  a  little  yellow  matter,  and  thinks  it 
came  from  a  small  spot  in  her  lungs — retains  her  voice,  which  only  be- 
comes a  little  hoarse  after  much  loud  speaking— has  spit  no  blood,  not  a 
drop,  since  last  winter — has  been  free  from  fever,  pain  or  cough,  and  has 
her  strength.  She  concludes  her  letter  by  saying  that,  "  No  inward  medi- 
cine, no  outward  appliances,  have  the  effect  of  the  vapor  in  removing 
pain  and  oppression  from  the  chest." 

Canal  St.,  Neib  Orleans,  Sept.  28,  1854. 


From  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter. 

Mortality  among   Children.     By  W.  A.  Alcott,  M.D. 

The  Boston  Journal  for  August  10  has  an  article,  copied  from  the  Bal- 
timore Patriot  on  the  mortality  of  children,  which  is  deservino-  of  the 
attention  of  those  whose  office  should  be  not  only  curative  but  preventive. 
I  copy  from  the  article  as  follows: — 

"  In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  last  week, 
out  of  a  total  of  1,724  deaths,  1,025 — within  a  fraction  of  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number — wrere  children  under  five  years  of  age." 

Now  as  there  is  no  date  to  the  article  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  part, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  precisely  what  week  the  writer  refers  to ; 
but  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  was  recent.  Nor  am  I  able  to  say  by 
what  arithmetic  or  logic,  1,025  is  made  out  to  be  "within  a  fraction  of 
two-thirds"  of  1,724.  It  would  be  more  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole. 
Still,  the  fact  is  a  terrible  one.  Many  have  thought  the  statement  so 
often  made  by  myself  and  others,  that  two-fifths  of  our  population,  ta- 
king the  year  together,  die  under  five  years  an  exaggerated  one;  but 
here  is  a  mortality  of  three-fifths  for  a  particular  period. 

The  writer  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  in  hi3  comment  on  the  dread  f-:l 
fact,  justly  observes; — "There  is  certainly  some  cause  for  this,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  science  as  well  as  the  philanthropy  of  the  age,  that  this  cause 
should  be  distinctly  ascertained  and  pointed  out."  Again  he  says: — "A 
close  examination  of  the  subject,  we  doubt  not,  would  show  that  it  ia 
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cliiefly  among  tliose  who  are  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts,  and  in 
many  instances,  with  the  luxuries  which  riches  command,  that  infantile 
diseases  find  their  most  numerous  and  unresisting  victims." 

With  one  qualification,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  can  subscribe  most  fully,  to 
the  truth  which  is  suggested  in  the  latter  quotation.  Instead  of  saying 
u  riches"  in  a  country  where  almost  every  pauper  is  rich  enough  to  havc- 
his  appetite  tickled  and  gratified,  I  would  say  "  money  and  a  short-sighted 
selfishness." 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  fearful  and  fearfully  increasing  infantile 
mortality — for  there  are  doubtless  more  causes  than  one — I  have  some- 
thing to  say,  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  subject  for  thirty  years  or 
more.  And  though  I  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility,  I  do  greatly  desire  to 
be  heard. 

My  first  suspicion  rests  on  the  too  free  use  of  alkalies  among  us.  I 
say  '-the  too  free  use,"  because,  although  I  should  not  b^  likely  to  en- 
courao-e  their  dietetic  use,  in  any  quantity,  or  in  auy  circumstances  of 
health,  yet  there  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  excess  and  mode- 
ration. It  is  one  thing  to  use  just  so  much  saleratus  as  shall  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  acetic  acid  it  meets  with,  so  as  to  leave  no  residuum  but  a 
little  acetate  of  potash,  and  quite  another  to  use  the  alkali  so  freely  that 
a  portion  of  it  remains  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  unneutralized.  Yet 
the  latter  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  Our  children,  generally,  have  their 
first  passages  in  a  state  of  sub-inflammation,  from  this  and  other  kindred 
causes;  and  though  the  use  of  mild  acids,  especially  those  of  fruits,  may 
do  something  to  soften  or  mitigate  the  condition,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
bowel  complaints,  in  these  circumstances,  become  very  severe  and  un- 
manageable? Is  it  any  wonder  that  two-fifths,  and  in  summer  three- 
fifths  of  all  who  are  born,  die  under  five  years  of  age  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  quackery  and  humbuggery,  as  well  as  many  more 
things,  tend  to  a  fatal  result  in  these  cases;  but  I  can  say  no  more  in  a 
single  number.     You  may  possibly  hear  from  me  again. 

Auburn  Dale,  August  15, 1854. 


Mortality  among  Children,  JSfo.  2. — When  I  call  to  mind  that  the 
character  of  your  work  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  its  predecessor — 
whose  motto  was  "The  best  part  of  the  medical  art  is  that  of  avoiding 
pain,"  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  you  have  room  for  short  articles  from 
time  to  time  on  prevention.  And  yet,  medical  men  in  general  are  not  so 
lost  to  philanthropy,  and  even  to  common  humanity,  as  not  to  look  a 
little  at  prevention  now  and  then.  They  know  something  of  the  pain  I 
have  often  experienced  on  reflecting  that  while  I  have  been  the  means, 
apparently,  of  extending  the  lives  of  some  of  my  consumptive  patients 
from  one  to  thirty  years,  it  has  had  one  terrible  effect  which  philanthropy 
herself  scowls  at- — it  has  served  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  a  feeble  race. 
Still,  cure  we  must  have,  and  will  have;  and  postponement,  and  pallia- 
tion.    It  wont  do  to  let  the  feeble  die  otf  if  we  can  help  it. 
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The  subject  I  broached  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  on  infantile 
mortality  is  one  of  serious  and  alarming  import.  The  paper  from  which 
I  quoted  was  probably  correct,  for  during  the  week  ending  about  the 
middle  of  August,  the  New  York  Independent  states  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  in  the  three  cities  I  have  mentioned,  at  1,790;  while  that  of 
those  under  5  years  of  age  was  936,  considerably  more  than  half,  still. 
Such  a  mortality  is  indeed  frightful.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  habits 
of  people  when  half  the  children  in  families  die  under  5  years  of  age  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  good  sense  and  right  treatment  of  do- 
mestic animals  where  half  the  lambs,  pigs  and  chickens  should  die  thus 
prematurely  ? 

I  spoke  of  the  use  of  salseratus  as  in  the  front  of  a  long  list  of  trans- 
gressions. I  ought  to  have  particularized.  Dr.  Hammond,  of  Killingly, 
Ct.,  first  called  my  attention  to  this  subject,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He 
confessed  to  the  use  of  ten  pounds  in  his  small  family  in  a  year,  and  said 
he  was  very  far  from  being  alone.  Soon  after  that,  I  went  down  East, 
and  learned  something;  of  the  state  of  things  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine.  I  found  that  in  Bangor  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year  were  very 
common.  So  I  found  it  afterwards  in  some  portions  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  Col.  Ivers  Phillips,  of  Fitchburg,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
told  me  that  in  a  family  of  ten  persons  they  used  twenty-five  pounds  a 
year;  and  Mrs.  P.,  who  wras  present,  endorsed  the  assertion.  The  small- 
est quantity  I  have  known  used  in  any  ordinary  family,  except  my  own, 
is  about  five  pounds.  In  Ohio,  families  who  were  at  first  disposed  to 
sneer  at  my  statements,  confessed  to  the  use  of  six  or  eight  pounds  yearly. 

My  deliberate  conviction  is,  that  the  families  of  twenty  millions  of 
people  in  our  United  States  population — amounting  to  about  four  mil- 
lions— use  the  average  quantity  of  five  pounds  of  this  alkali  yearly — or 
one  pound  to  each  individual.  This  is  an  aggregate  of  twenty  millions 
of  pounds.  How  much  of  this  goes  into  the  alimentary  canal  and  courses 
its  devious  way  without  meeting  with  any  free  acid  or  other  substance 
calling  into  play  new  affinities,  cannot  easily  be  told.  In  these  days  of 
excess  in  its  use,  I  fear  one-half.  But  to  be  safe,  I  will  place  it  at  one- 
fourth.  Is  it  so,  then,  that  the  lining  membranes  of  our  people — our 
children  among  them — must  be  irritated  yearly  by  5,000,000  pounds  of 
uncombined — unneutralized  salseratus?  The  very  thought  is  enough  to 
make  one  shudder ! 

From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  this  substance  is  sometimes  put  down 
in  our  medical  dictionaries  as  a  dose.  Place  it  at  thirty.  Do  we  swal- 
low 960,000,000  doses  of  medicine  a  year,  in  this  careless,  uncalled-for 
manner?  What  effect  can  medicine  be  likely  to  have,  when  given  in  an 
emergency,  to  children  who  have  been  irritated  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  in  this  way  ?  I  have  said  irritated — not  poisoned.  Yet  Orfila, 
I  find,  calls  sakeratus  an  irritating  poison,  and  gives  us  a  long  list  of  its 
terrible  symptoms.  I  need  not  detail  them  in  a  Journal  designed  for 
the  profession ;  but  they  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  letters  so  large  that  they 
could  be  read  at  any  distance  all  over  the  country.  They  would  make 
some  of  our  house-keepers  stare — and  it  ought  to  be  so. 
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Let  us  make  one  more  estimate.  I  have  not  facts  to  bear  rue  out  in 
what  I  am  going  to  do,  because  I  have  not  the  patience  to  gather  them 
up — scattered  as  they  are  up  and  down  the  earth's  surface.  But  I  sup- 
pose four  maximum  medical  doses  of  this  article,  taken  at  once,  would  be 
called  excess;  and  this  excess  would  be  evinced  by  some  or  all  of  Orfilas 
u  symptoms."  In  short,  the  individual  who  should  take  such  a  doso 
would  be  poisoned.  I  do  not  say  he  would  certainly  die,  for  I  am  not 
warranted  in  this.  But  I  do  say  that,  in  all  probability,  he  would  not 
greatly  desire  to  take,  another  such  dose  immediately.  But  5,000,000 
pounds  of  this  alkali — the  quantity  we  supposed  to  be  swallowed  yearly 
unneutralized — would  at  this  rate  be  240,000,000  doses  of  the  poison. 
It  would  poison  all  our  20,000,000  of  white  people  in  the  Union,  twelve 
times  each,  or  once  a  month,  for  the  whole  year.  But  enough  for  the- 
present. 

Auburn  Dale,  August  25,  1854. 


Mortality  among  Children,  No.  3. — One  fruitful  source  of  infantile- 
mortality  is  medicine.  Let  not  my  medical  friends  accuse  me  of  hetero- 
doxy, in  making  this  statement.     I  have  reasons  for  my  belief. 

When  I  speak  of  medicine  as  a  cause  of  infantile  mortality,  I  have 
no  reference — not  the  remotest — -to  that  small  amount  of  it  which  is  given 
at  the  prescription  of  the  family  physician.  There  may  have  been  error 
here;  there  certainly  has  been,  in  all  time  and  countries,  unless  it  is  our 
own.  But  I  waive  all  this.  Nor  do  I  refer  in  particular  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  drug?  and  medicines  taken  without  the  prescription  of  any 
person  duly  qualified  for  the  purpose,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  family — a 
hundred  times  greater  than  the  quantity  given  by  all  our  *egular  physi- 
cians of  every  school. 

But  I  would  aim,  chiefly  in  these  paragraphs,-  at  what  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  call  maternal  closing  and  drugging.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  in 
other  departments  of  drugging,  this  is  more  prolific  of  infantile  disease 
and  premature  death  than  all  else,  except  bad  cookery;  of  which,  by  the 
way,  I  have  said  something  in  a  former  number. 

Mothers  assume  to  understand  the  constitution  of  their  own  children ; 
and  almost  deem  it  an  insult  to  be  told  of  their  mistake.  Yet  they  arc 
mistaken.  Reasoning  a  priori,  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  next  to  im- 
possible, for  those  who  are  situated  as  mothers  generally  are,  to  under- 
stand enough  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  temperament,  (fee,  to  bo 
able  to  understand  what  is  almost  impossible  to  the  wisest  physiologists 
and  physicians.  And  then,  as  regards  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  their  mis- 
take is  still  more  obvious.  They  almost  every  day,  for  example,  treat 
their  scrofulous  children — amounting  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole — in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  to  what  they  would  have 
done  had  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  case  and  how  the  first  symp- 
toms of  Intent  scrofula  manifest  themselves. 

And  yet  it  is  almost  as  much  as  one's  reputation  is  worth,  whether  En 
the  profession  or  out  of  it,  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  to  our  mothers  this 
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little  piece  of  information.  And  the  hazard  is  great  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  ignorance.  An  ignorant  mother  is,  next  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
the  most  infallible  of  all  human  beings !  I  mean,  of  course,  in  her  own 
estimation.  You  may  reason,  sometimes,  with  an  intelligent  mother — 
seldom  with  an  ignorant  one. 

But  whether  ignorant  or  somewhat  enlightened,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  mothers  doctor,  more  or  less,  their  own  children.  At  least,  if  they 
refuse  to  call  it  doctoring,  they  give  them  a  vast  amount  of  small  elixirs, 
cordials,  <fec.  The  closets  of  not  a  few  house-keepers  are  a  complete 
apothecary's  shop.  They  may,  it  is  true,  have  smaller  parcels  than  the 
regular  apothecary ;  but  they  have  almost  as  great  an  assortment.  And 
they  not  only  keep  it;  they  administer  it.  They  may  not  intend  it; 
they  do  not  mean  to  give  much;  sometimes  they  really  think  they  do 
not  give  much.  But  it  comes  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  that 
much  is  given  by  somebody;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the  mother  must  be 
held  responsible  for  it.  » 

True  it  is,  that  no  mother  confesses  to  this  crime  of  dosing  and  drug- 
ging. As  it  used  to  be  with  tight  lacing  of  the  chest,  that  no  one  was 
guilty  herself,  but  almost  everybody  else  was,  so  in  this  matter  of  drug- 
ging and  dosing  children.  Yet  how  often  have  I  seen  these  very  mothers 
with  their  bottles  or  phials  on  the  steamboats  and  railroads  of  our  coun- 
try— hardly  willing  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  a  "  station," 
before  they  administered  the  needful  elixir,  but  actually  administering  it 
on  the  road ! 

But  now  for  the  consequences  of  this  maternal  dosing;  for  this  it  is 
with  which  medical  men  have  chiefly  to  do.  Next  to  bad  food  and 
wretched  cookery,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  this  error  is  productive  of 
more  sickness  and  premature  death  than  any  other.  JSFo  physician  knows 
what  to  do  with  a  sick  child,  who  has  been  thus  tampered  with.  He  may 
indeed  guess  a  little  better  than  others;  but  even  he  will  often  guess 
wrong.  Their  first  passages  are  irritated,  and  perhaps  inflamed ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  the  right  appliances  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally, it  would  still  puzzle  the  wisest  head  to  know  how  to  apportion  the 
quantity  so  as  to  be  more  likely  to  do  good  than  harm.  Diseases,  in 
these  circumstances,  as  you  know,  are  more  apt  to  be  severe  and  compli- 
cated, and  the  termination  more  likely  to  be  fatal,  especially  if  much  med- 
icine is  used. 

The  worst  remains  to  be  told.  As  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the 
cause  of  severe,  protracted  or  fatal  infantile  disease  to  maternal  error,  we 
not  only  contrive  to  kill,  from  generation  to  generation,  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands ;  but  we  partly  kill  by  millions.  If  all  the  mischief 
that  is  done  could  be  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  a  few,  and  were  to  kill 
them  outright,  so  that  everybody  might  see  that  they  fairly  died  of  vio- 
lence, there  might  be  hope.  But  no ;  we  seem  to  be  left  to  grope  on  in 
ignorance,  and  not  only  to  kill,  continually,  but  to  partly  kill  many  more. 
We  bring  on,  gradually,  some  disease  or  other;  or  we  render  an  inherited 
disease,  which  might  have  been  mild,  very  severe,  or  early  fatal;  or  we 
aggravate,  by  over  dosing,  the  symptoms  of  acquired  diseases  from  other 
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causes.  We  clip  from  the  existence  of  one  child  or  person,  a  year;  from 
another,  two  or  three  years ;  from  all,  or  almost  all,  something.  The 
aggregate  of  these  clippings,  so  to  call  them,  every  year,  though  it  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained,  is,  no  doubt,  fearfully  great,  and  fearfully  increas- 

in£- 

I  have  sometimes  thought  maternal  dosing  was  a  little  more  mischiev- 
ous in  the  families  that  confide  in  homoeopathic  and  botanic  treatment, 
than  in  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  system.  I  will  tell  you  why.  They 
seem  to  think  vegetable  medicine,  and  even  small  doses  of  mineral  medi- 
cine, so  harmless  that  they  may  dabble  with  them  when  and  where  they 
please — almost  without  reserve  or  limitation.  Perhaps  this  is  not  justly 
chargeable  on  the  systems  themselves,  but  only  an  incidental  evil.  But 
this  does  not  alter  matters  of  plain  fact;  and  if  the  public  are  hilling  their 
children  with  too  many  small  shot,  as  well  as  with  musket  and  canon 
balls,  it  should  be  known,  that  the  evil  may  be  guarded  against,  or,  if 
possible,  removed. — Boston  2Ied.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Auburn  Dale,  Sept.  9, 1854. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Operations  on  the  Rectum  and  Anus  for  Malformations,  Laceration 
of  the  Sphincter,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Sphincter  from  Spasmodic 
Action,  Constriction,  and  Ulceration  of  the  Rectum  and  Colon.  By 
W.  Parker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

[We  invite  attention  to  the  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Prof 
Parker  of  New  York.  The  subject  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  particular  attention  of  this  eminent  Surgeon,  for  some  years 
past.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  P.'s  extensive  practice  prevents 
him  from  often  communicating  the  results  of  his  experience  and  re- 
flections to  the  Medical  Public  at  large ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
whatever  he  does  write,  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal  and  of  preserva- 
tion for  future  reference. — Eds.  Peninsular  Jour.] 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  rectum  ami  anus  claim  the  especial 
attention  of  the  practitioner;  1st,  because  of  their  frequency ;  2nd,  the 
necessity  of  prompt  interference ;  and  3rd,  the  ill  success  of  the  rarioiM 
operations  undertaken  for  their  relief.  Of  the  frequency  with  which  these 
casei  occur  we  have  no  accurate  means  of  }udgii  p*  from  personal 

rvation.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  know  thai  they  are  liable  I 
cur  in  the  practice  of  any  physician,  and  that  they  require  early  R 
nition  and  prompt  attention.     Not  that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  pi 
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in  immediate  jeopardy  if  relief  is  not  given  at  once,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  little  sufferer  will  often  live  for  weeks  and  indeed  months  without 
having  the  bowels  evacuated  by  the  natural  channel.  But  such  cases  are 
exceptional  and  do  not  serve  as  guides  in  practice.  The  success  of  the 
various  operations  which  have  been  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  these  mal- 
formations is  truly  discouraging.  Amussat  denies  that  they  ever  succeed, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Brodie  has  refused  to  operate,  preferring 
to  leave  the  case  to  nature.  Operative  surgery,  however,  has  been  too 
successful  in  relieving  other  grave  deformities  of  the  body,  to  make  us 
despair,  or  even  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success  in  remedying  these  serious 
malformations. 

These  malformations  consist  of  1,  Closure  of  the  anus  by  a  membrane 
resembling  the  external  integument ;  the  bowel  terminating  at  the  anus, 
and  the  septum  being  so  thin  that  the  fluid  collected  within  protrudes 
whenever  the  child  cries.  These  cases  ordinarily  require  only  a  crucial 
incision  and  the  removal  of  the  corner  of  the  flaps  thus  formed,  and  some 
care  to  keep  the  opening  patulous  by  means  of  tents. 

2.  The  anus  may  be  completely  absent,  its  place  being  occupied  by  a 
dense  fibro-cellular  structure,  and  the  bowel  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac 
above.  This  deformity  is  much  more  serious  than  the  former.  The 
operation  usually  performed  for  its  relief  consists  in  puncture  with  a  tro- 
car or  bistoury  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  tents.  The  most 
novel  operation  in  these  cases  was  recommended  by  Amussat,  and  by  him 
first  performed.  It  consisted  in  dissecting  up  this  cul-du-sac,  drawing  it 
down  and  attaching  its  border  to  the  external  integument. 

3.  The  anus  may  be  contracted  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
meconium  only  in  drops.  This  condition  is  relieved  by  slightly  incising 
the  contracted  orifice,  and  afterwards  dilating  it  with  sponge  tents.  If 
it  depends  upon  a  partial  septum  stretched  across  the  passage,  this  must 
be  divided. 

4.  The  anus  may  be  perfectly  well  formed,  and  appear  natural,  but  at 
a  variable  distance  above  its  orifice,  generally  about  one  and  a  half  inches, 
the  bowel  is  by  a  firm  septum  stretched  across  its  passage.  These  cases 
are  liable  to  be  overlooked  owing  to  the  normal  appearance  of  the  exter- 
nal parts.  They  are,  however,  easily  diagnosticated,  when  the  attention 
is  called  to  them.  By  passing  a  probe  up  the  rectum,  it  meets  the  ob- 
struction, and  where  the  septum  is  thin,  an  impulse  is  given  to  it  when- 
ever the  child  cries.  This  malformation  is  relieved,  like  the  former,  by 
puncture  or  incision  of  the  occluding  membrane. 

These  are  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  malformation  of  the  anus  and 
rectum,  and  those  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  direct  attention.  In 
common  with  others,  I  have  performed  the  various  operations  above 
mentioned  with  the  most  indifferent  success.  In  some  cases,  death  fol- 
lowed from  an  unknown  and  inappreciable  cause.  Again,  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  purulent  absorption,  especially  in  those  cases  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  penetrate  deeply  in  order  to  reach  the  bowel ;  and  finally,  the 
mass  of  cases  terminated  fatally  by  closure  of  the  artifical  passage,  the 
constant  tendency  of  which  to  contract  being  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
overcome. 
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I  have  recently,  however,  resorted  to  a  simple  expedient  which  has 
seemed  to  avail  something  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation,  and 
to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention.  It  consists  in  introducing  the  finger 
forcibly  into  the  artiiical  tract  and  thus  dilating  it  freely,  both  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  and  subsequently  at  short  intervals.  In  three  cases 
treated  in  this  manner  within  the  last  year  or  two,  two  recovered,  and  the 
third  died  from  neglect.  The  following  brief  notes  of  cases  treated  by 
some  of  the  different  methods  alluded  to  will  serve  to  show  the  fatality 
of  these  various  operations : 

Case.  1. — I  was  called,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1840,  to  see  an  in- 
fant which  was  born  on  the  21st,  at  8  A.M.  The  child  had  had  no  eva- 
cuation of  its  bowels,  and  an  imperforate  rectum  was  found  to  be  the 
cause.  The  anus  and  sphincter  were  entirely  natural,  but,  on  introducing 
a  probe,  a  septum  was  encountered  about  one  and  a  fourth  inches  from 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  An  operation  being  decided  upon,  the  trocar  and 
canula  were  carried  through  the  obstruetino;  tissue,  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  former,  the  meconium  was  freely  discharged.  A  flexible  catheter 
was  introduced  and  an  injection  thrown  freely  into  the  bowel.  The  case 
progressed  favorably  until  the  seventh  day  when  the  child  died  from 
neglect. 

Case  2. — I  saw  a  child  on  the  14th  of  March,  1841,  which  was  born 
on  the  12th,  with  an  imperforate  rectum,  the  closure  being'  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  from  the  anus.  The  bowels  were  very  tumid.  I  introduced 
the  trocar  and  canula  and  succeeded  easily  in  giving  free  exit  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels.  The  child  died,  however,  eighteen  hours  after  the 
operation. 

Case  3. — This  was  a  female  child  also  having  imperforate  rectum  and 
two  days  old  when  first  seen,  on  the  16th  of  October  1841;  it  was 
suffering  very  much  from  the  retention  of  the  meconium.  The  septum 
was  found  to  be  one  inch  from  the  anus.  I  operated,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  with  the  trocar,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  freely  discharging  the 
bowels.  The  same  measures  were  also  employed  to  keep  the  passage 
open,  and  with  success ;  the  child  perfectly  recovered. 

Case  4. — I  was  called  on  the  7th  of  December  1841,  to  see  a  fine 
male  child,  born  on  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  who  had  passed  nothing 
from  its  bowels.  The  rectum  was  found  imperforate  at  the  distance  of 
half  an  inch  from  the  anus.  The  abdomen  was  very  much  distended, 
and  the  child  had  suffered  from  convulsions  during  the  previous  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  punctured  with  the  trocar,  and  succeeded  in  unloading  the 
bowels  freely.     The  child  died  on  the  following  day. 

Case  5. — I  saw  thi-  child  thirty-nine  hours  after  birth.  It  had  an 
imperforate  rectum,  the  septum  being  <>ne  inch  above  the  anus.  The 
operation  was  performed  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  trocar  penetrating 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches  from  the  verge  of  the  anus,  before  it  entered 
the  bowel.  The  meconium  was  freely  evacuated,  and  the  urgent  symp- 
toms relieved,  but  the  child  died  in  nine  hours  after  the  operation. 

Case  6. — 1.  was  called    (•>  see  an  infant  in  Williamsburg,  twenty-four 

hours  old,  which  had  an  imperforate  aims;   there  was  no  trace  of  an  anus 

verable.     When  the  child  cried,  I  could  detect  with  the  finger  a 
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perceptible  impulse  communicated  by  the  bowel  to  the  intervening  sub- 
stance. I  made  an  incision,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  tlie  cul-du-sac 
at  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half  inches.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  the  meconium  flowed  freely.     The  child  died. 

Case  7. — This  child  had  an  imperforate  anus,  for  which  an  operation 
was  performed  on  the  fourth  day,  with  entire  relief.  Four  days  later, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  as  the  artificial  passage 
had  been  allowed  to  close.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  find  the  old  pas- 
sage, and  accordingly  a  new  one  was  made  with  the  trocar.  JSTot  suc- 
ceeding, however,  in  giving  exit  to  any  feculent  matter,  injections  of  warm 
water  were  used,  and  afterwards  sweet  oil,  which  escaped  without  any 
trace  of  faeces.  A  catheter  was  introduced,  but  with  no  better  result.  A 
small  dose  of  calomel  was  ordered,  and  further  attempts  to  reach  the 
bowel  delayed  for  several  hours.  Upon  a  second  trial,  the  cul-de-sac,  was 
reached  without  difficulty,  and  a  free  discharge  from  the  bowels  followed. 
The  severe  symptoms  were  relieved,  the  vomiting  which  had  been  trou- 
blesome subsided,  and  the  case  assumed  a  favorable  appearance.  A  por- 
tion of  flexible  catheter  was  retained  in  the  passage,  and  injections  with 
warm  water  employed  from  time  to  time.  The  case  paogressed  favor- 
ably after  this  operation,  and  ultimately  perfectly  recovered. 

Case  8. — I  was  called  to  see  this  child,  when  two  days  old;  it  had 
passed  nothing  from  its  bowels,  the  abdomen  was  greatly  distended,  there 
had  been  efforts  made  to  relieve  it,  but  without  snccess.  The  obstruc- 
tion was  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  anus.  The  operation 
was  performed  with  the  trocar,  and  the  meconium  freely  discharged.  In- 
stead of  withdrawing  the  canula  and  treating  the  case  by  the  introduction 
of  tents,  as  previously,  I  determined  to  dilate  the  passage  freely  by  the 
introduction  of  the  finger.  To  accomplish  this,  a  knitting  needle  was 
passed  through  the  canula  as  a  guide  to  the  opening  in  the  bowel,  and 
the  canula  being  withdrawn,  the  little  finger  was  carried  forcibly  along  the 
needle  to  the  bowel,  thus  freely  dilating  the  passage.  On  removing  the 
needle,  a  pledget  of  lint  was  introduced,  and  the  physician  in  attendance 
advised  to  pass  his  finger  daily  the  whole  length  of  the  passage.  The 
case  progressed  very  favorably  for  several  weeks,  but  this  precaution  being 
finally  omitted,  the  child  died. 

Case  9. — I  was  called  to  see  a  female  child  twenty-four  hours  old, 
December  12th,  1853,  which  had  an  imperforate  anus.  It  was  small,  but 
well  formed  and  apparently  healthy.  The  operation  consisted  in  passing 
the  trocar  up  to  the  bowel  and  evacuating  its  contents,  which  was  done 
without  difficulty ;  it  was  completed,  as  in  the  former,  case,  by  introdu- 
cinglhe  little  finger,  and  forcibly  dilating  the  passage.  This  practice- 
was  continued  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  the  tendency  to  the  contraction 
of  the  passage  and  its  ultimate  closure,  was  effectually  prevented.  The- 
child  recovered. 

Case  10. — This  was  a  fine  male  child,  which  was  brought  to  me  on 
the  second  day  after  birth,  with  an  imperforate  rectum.  I  operated  as. 
in  the  two  last  mentioned  cases  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  and  freely  dilated  the  passage.     As  m 
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the  preceding  cases,  the  patients  were  ]eft  in  charge  of  others,  to  carrv 
out  the  treatment,  and  as  the  failure  seemed  due  to  neglect,  I  determined 
in  this  case  to  attend  to  it  personally.  The  parents  were,  therefore, 
directed  to  return  with  the  child  every  two  or  three  days.  They  did  as 
directed  with  great  punctuality,  and  the  passage  was  frequently  and 
thoroughly  dilated,  but  without  causing  the  child  any  inconvenience. — 
This  dilation  was  continued  several  weeks,  when,  as  the  passage  showed 
no  tendency  to  contract  abnormally,  this  practice  was  discontinued.  The 
child  continued  to  thrive  finely,  but  died  when  about  two  years  old,  of 
croup. 

Case  10. — Laceration  of  the  Perineum  and  Sphincter  Am  (.hiring 
Parturition- — Cured  by  division  of  the  Sphincter  and subsequent  closure 
of  the  Perineum  by  Sutures. 

I  was  called  on  the  24th  of  October,  1849,  to  see  Mrs.  M ,  who 

had  recently  been  delivered  of  her  first  child.  Her  labor  was  terminated 
with  instruments,  and  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  perineum,  involving 
the  sphincter  ani,  followed  their  employment.  I  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion a  day  or  two  after  her  confinement,  to  relieve,  if  possible,  by  an  ope- 
ration, her  unfortunate  condition. 

On  examining  the  parts,  I  found  the  laceration  very  extensive,  extend- 
ing fairly  through  the  sphincter  ani,  the  edges  being  widely  separated, 
and  the  torn  ends  of  the  muscle  drawn  upon  either  side  toward  the  coccyx. 
The  appearance  of  the  wound  resembled  that  which  is  produced  on  divi- 
ding the  orbicularis  oris,  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  drawn  widely  and 
permanently  asunder  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

The  appearance  of  the  wound  suggested  the  method  of  cure.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  retain  the  approximated  edges  of  the  lacerated  parte  of  the 
anus  in  apposition  while  the  sphincter  remained  in  its  present  condition,, 
strongly  retracting  its  lacerated  edges  towards  the  coccyx.  I  accordingly 
proposed  to  divide  the  sphincter  subcutaneously,  but  thoroughly,  on  each 
side  of  the  coccyx,  and  then,  after  trimming  the  edges  of  the  perineal  lac- 
eration, approximate  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  retain  them  by  deep 
clamp  or  quill  sutures.  The  operation  was  acceeded  to  by  the  gentlemen 
in  attendance,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to  operate. 

The  sphincter  was  thoroughly  divided  at  the  points  above  indicated, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound,  paired,  were  easily  approximated  and  re- 
tained by  the  quill  suture.  The  bowels  were  confined  by  opiates  for 
several  days  and  finally  moved  with  injections  of  sweet  oil.  Union  read- 
ily took  place,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 

(Concluded  in  our  next  ) 
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EDITORIAL, 


Clinical  Instruciio  n , 


In  the  November  number  of  the  Journal  we  noticed  a  Report 
on  Medical  Education  contained  in  the  transactions  of  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  and  Central  New  York,  and  alluded  to  the  exceptions 
taken  to  the  author's  views  on  clinical  instruction,  b}^  the  North-western 
Medical  Journal,  and  gave  some  imperfect  sketches  of  the  manner  in 
which  teaching  is  conducted  in  some  of  our  medical  schools  and  hospi- 
tals; promising,  en  a  future  occasion,  to  present  more  fuhy,  our  views 
upon  the  subject  of  clinical  instruction,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  pursued. 

By  clinical  instruction,  is  meant,  instruction  at  the  bed  side  of  the  sick ; 
or  at  least,  practical  instruction  by  a  teacher  to'  a  pupil,  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient,  as  a  subject  of  illustration. 

It  properly  includes  an  examination  of  the  case  in  hand,  in  all  its  as- 
pects— the  previous  history  of  the  disease  and  of  the  patient — the  class  of 
persons  to  which  he  belongs— his  individual  peculiarities  and  tendencies, 
the  circumstances  with  which  the  case  is  surrounded,  and  all  the  influences 
which  may  produce  any  modifying  effect  upon  it.  The  full  diagnosis 
must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil,  pointing  out,  and  illustrating 
the  means  by  which  it  is  arrived  at.  The  special  pathology  of  the  case,  must 
be  shown ;  the  indications  of  treatment  must  be  pointed  out,  and  the  means 
by  which  those  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled ; — and  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  applying  those  means,  and  an  exhibition  of  their  effects,  must  be 
distinctly  made.  Indeed,  there  must  be  a  careful  watching  and  a  thorough 
studying  of  the  disease  and  its  course,  of  the  treatment  and  its  effects,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  these  purposes,  we  can  readily  see  what  will 
be  necessary. 
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A  visit  to  a  patient  with  an  acute  disease,  once  or  twice  a  week,  will 
by  no  means  suffice,  however  careful  the  examination,  and  full  the  op- 
portunity of  observing,  at  the  time,  may  be.  Neither  will  a  daily  visit 
accomplish  the  necessary  purposes,  unless  the  student  has  a  full  opportu- 
nity for  a  close  personal  inspection  of  the  patient,  and  bis  various  condi- 
tions, and  has  time  to  enquire  iuto  the  effects  of  the  medicine — and  in 
short,  every  circumstance  and  condition  of  the  case.  The  countenance 
must  be  observed—the  tongue  seen — the  pulse  felt — the  condition  of  the 
skin  noticed — the  chest  percussed — the  breathing  listened  to — the  pupils 
inspected — the  excretions  examined,  &c. 

And  further  than  this,  the  management  of  the  sick  room  should  be 
studied — the  conduct  of  the  nurse,  the  deportment  of  attendants — the 
whole  system  of  management  of  the  mind,  so  important  a  part  of  correct 
treatment — the  mode  of  using  bathing,  frictions,  dfcc,  and  of  preparing  and 
administering  food  and  medicines,  must  receive  attention. 

It  is  also  important,  in  true  clinical  instruction,  that  the  student  should 
see  patients  of  a  class,  and  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  with 
which  he  will  meet  in  practice.  All  must  see  that  all  these  things  are 
essential  to  correct  clinical  instruction  of  the  highest  kind. 

Now,  we  ask,  are  these  circumstances  possible — can  these  things  be 
done  in  a  hospital,  in  any  hospital,  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic— in  Paris,  in  London,  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Cincinnati 
or  in  Chicngo  ?  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
In  hospitals  of  large  cities,  we  meet  with  a  class  of  cases  very  different  in 
their  aspects  and  tendencies,  from  those  which  are  met  with  in  respectable 
private  circles,  and  especially  from  those  met  with  in  the  country ;  and 
students  receiving  their  only  impressions  of  diseases  from  such  sources, 
will  be  greatly  at  fault  in  their  management,  when  they  meet  with  cases 
of  a  class  so  very  different,  and  under  circumstances  so  completely  changed. 

But  can  true  clinical  instruction  be  given  out  of  a  Hospital  ?  Certain- 
ly it  can,  in  every  town,  in  every  hamlet,  in  every  "  country  ride"  where 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  medical  practitioner. 

Large  numbers  of  cases  are  not  necessary  to  teach  the  elements  ef  med- 
ical practice.  They  are  only  necessary  to  the  medical  philosopher,  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  comparisons  on  a  large  scale. 

In  fact,  a  large  number  of  patients,  where  the  student  passes  from  one 
to  another,  in  quick  succession,  only  bewilders  and  distracts  him.     The 
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impression  made  by  one,  is  effaced  by  that  of  another,  and  he  goes  away 
with  but  a  confused  remembrance  of  the  whole. 

In  private  practice,  under  an  intelligent  preceptor,  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  full  clinical  instruction  may  be  enjoyed.  The  student  may 
meet  his  teacher  at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient  daily,  and  may  make  his 
visits  there  often,  and  watch  to  his  full  satisfaction,  and,  if  he  chooses,  with 
book  in  hand,  the  changes  of  the  disease,  and  the  effects  of  medicine. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  any  considerable  number  of  students  in  a  Hos- 
pital. Even  in  Paris,  where  so  many  resort  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
clinical  instruction  and  observation,  there  is  very  little  satisfaction  to 
medical  men  of  profound  knowledge  and  mature  experience,  not  to 
speak  of  students,  in  following  the  public  teachers  through  their  wards. 
When  even  such  men  wish  for  opportunities  of  observation,  they  make 
a  private  arrangement  with  an  interne — an  inferior  officer  in  the  Hospi- 
tal— and  make  their  Visits  at  hours  when  the  Professors  are  not  there. 
(See  letter  of  Prof.  A.  Flint,  from  Paris,  published  in  the  "  Louisville 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine,"  Sept.  number,)  Prof.  F.  says,  "  I  will  re- 
mark now  that  generally  those  at  whose  service  I  have  been  present,  make 
their  examinations  very  hastily,  devoting  but  a  brief  space  cf  time  to  the 
patients  individually,  relying  mainly  on  the  internes.  In  this  particu- 
lar I  am  surprised  and  disappointed."  He  proceeds  to  say  that  with  a 
single  exception  he  has  seen  no  notes  of  symptoms  made  at  the  bed-side, 
nor  any  evidence  that  such  records  are  made,  &c. 

We  will  not  here  describe  the  farces  we  have  repeatedly  seen  enacted 
in  some  of  our  large  Hospitals,  where  a  class  of  students  follow  the  phy- 
sicians through  their  crowded  wards.  Everybody  knows  that  the  result 
too  generally  is,  that  the  physician  is  disturbed,  the  patients  annoyed,  and 
the  students  confounded.  A  very  small  portion  of  those  who  take  the 
ticket  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  for  instance,  regularly  attend  the  visite. 
After  their  curiosity  is  satisfied  by  a  few  times  crowding  through  the 
house,  they  wisely  determine  to  occupy  their  time  more  profitably. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  the  disadvantages  of  Hospital  Clin- 
ics, where  the  student  is  supposed  to  have  time  at  his  command  to  devote 
to  this  kind  of  instruction — and  what  shall  we  say  of  pursuing  it  at  the 
same  time  that  lectures  are  listened  to  in  the  medical  colleges  ?  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  for  we  feel  confident  that  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us,  that  the  best  possible  clinical  instruction — the  best  mode 
of  practically  teaching  the  elements  of  the  profession,  is  to  do  so  at  the 
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be  I  side  of  the  sick,  in  the  very  field  of  practice  upon  which  the  student 
m  to  enter.  That  this  is  the  case  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt- 
Sri  11  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  Hospital  instruction  mav 
be  wade  useful,  Indeed,  we  think  it  may  in  a  high  degree.  The  fact 
that  it  is  conducted  in  a  manner  to  render  it  almost,  and  in  some  instances 
even  worse  than  useless,  is  no  argument  against  its  utility  within  i(s 
proper  limits,  when  rightly  conducted ;  any  more  than  that  because  all 
pris-ate  r.  receptors  do  not  give  clinical  instruction  correctly  and  efficiently, 
that,  therefore,  private  teaching  is  useless. 

Our  position  is,  that  private  clinical  teaching  is  most  useful;  yet  that 
Hospital  teaching  under  proper  management  has  certain  advantages — 
advantages  arising  from  a  larger  number  of  cases  at  command ; — having 
a  variety  from  which  to  select  subjects  of  study — from  the  cas.es  being 
sometimes  more  accessible,  and  more  under  control;  but  in  order  that 
these  alvantao'es  mav  be  male  available  in  teaching;,  several  conditions 
must  exist. 

In  the  first  place  the  student  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  elementa- 
ry branches  of  medical  science,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  before  he  can  receive  with  advantage  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion.    He  must  be  in  every  sense,  an  advanced  student.     This  remark 
is  no  illustration  or  proof. 

In  the  next  place,  he  must  have  full  opportunity  for  a  careful  personal 
examination  of  the  patients.  This  necessarily  requires  considerable  time 
with  each  patient,  and  a  limited  number  of  persons  present. 

He  should  not  only  listen  to  the  instruction  of  his  clinical  teacher,  but 
he  should  refer  to  books  in  connection  with  the  case,  and  "  read  up"  the 
diseases  which  he  sees.  As  already  intimated,  he  should  watch  from 
day  to  day  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  operation  of  medicines, 
and  have  time  for  reflection  and  thought. 

Yv'ith  an  able  teacher,  thus  devoting  time  to  Hospital  instruction,  ad. 
vantages  can  but  be  realised,  but  it  must  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  kind 
of  instruction  cannot  proceed  during  a  course  of  lectures  a^,  they  are  pur- 
sued at  present,  in  our  medical  colleges.  The  utter  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  add  this  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  to  six  or  seven  lec- 
tures per  day,  on  as  many  different  subjects,  besides  attention  to  practical 
anatomy,  &c,  is  too  apparent  to  require  any  thing  farther  than  the  state- 
ment of  the  proposition. 

If  Hospital  instruction  be  given  to  any  sort  of  advantage,  indeed  if  it 
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do  not  serve  as  an  actual  hindrance  to  the  student  in  his  real  scientific 
progress,  it  must  be  given  during  the  interim  of  lecture  terms  in  the  col- 
leges, at  least,  while  those  lectures  are  conducted  in  any  thing  like  the 
manner  they  now  are,  and,  after  the  lectures  have  been  listened  to,  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  have  the  student  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
the  medical  art. 

We  have  now  occupied  so  much  space  upon  this  subject,  because  its 
importance  demands  it.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  at  the  present 
time,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  Hospital  instruction ; — and  there  is 
much  danger  of  the  most  valuable  kind  of  clinical  instruction — that  of 
the  private  preceptor  in  the  daily  walks  of  ordinary  practice,  being  over- 
looked and  neglected.  a.  b.  p. 


Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Watson. — Elkoplasty1  <&c. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  referred  to  the  fact,  that  Dr. 
Detmoid,  of  New  York,  had  shown  that  he  had  performed  and  published 
operations  for  ununited  fractures,  by  piercing  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
of  bone  subutaneously,  several  years  prior  to  similar  operations  supposed 
to  be  original  with  Dr.  Branard,  and  for  an  essay  containing  an  account 
of  which  he  received  the  prize  of  the  National  Medical  Association.  In 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  November,  Dr.  John  Watson, 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  a  gentleman  of  much 
learning  in  surgical  science,  is  out  in  a  well  written  article  showing  that 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  lately  published  a  case  of  "  El- 
koplasty,"  or  "  Old  ulcers  healed  by  Anaplasty"  as  a  novelty,  has  been 
anticipated  both  in  his  proposal,  and  in  his  results,  by  Dr.  W.  himself. 

Dr.  Hamilton  claims  to  have  suggested  the.  operation  in  1846,  and  to 
have  performed  it  last  January :  While  Dr.  Watson  shows  that  he  per- 
formed one  operation  of  the  kind  in  April,  and  another  in  July,  1844. 

The  first  was  for  the  case  of  an  old  ulcer  upon  the  forehead,  and  was 
reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  October, 
1844,  and  its  details  were  reproduced  in  the  first  volume  of  Motfs  Vel- 
jieaifs  Surgery,  which  was  published  in  1845. 

The  second  case  of  Dr.  Watson's  was  an  ulcer  of  the  foot,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  he  gives  from  his  note  book,  and  which  are  recorded  in  the 
New  York  Hospital  Case- Books.     Both  operations  were  successful. 

Dr.  Watson  says  he  might  refer  in  this  connection  to  several  others  of 
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more  or  less  importance,  in  which,  similar  anaplastic  measures  have  been 
adopted  at  the  Hospital  by  his  colleagues  and  himself,  for  the  removal  of 
deformities,  the  closing  of  fistulous  ulcers,  and  the  covering  of  ulcerated 
stumps;  bnt  he  thinks  that  they  are  so  common,  and  so  clearly  only 
special  applications  of  already  well  established  rules  of  anaplastic  surgery, 
as  not  to  be  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  novelties. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  one  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  surgery  for 
many  years,  should  have  overlooked  a  case  of  this  character,  not  only 
published  in  the  leading  Journal  in  this  country,  but  having  found  its 
way  into  a  great  standard  work  on  operative  surgery ; — or  that  having 
seen  it,  he  should  have  forgotten  that  he  had  derived  the  idea  from  a 
source  without  himself,  and  supposed  it  original . 

It  is  important  that  those  who  wish  to  enlighten  the  profession  with 
novel  processes  in  surgery,  should  have  good  memories.  Dr.  Watson 
regards  the  announcement  of  surgical  operations  and  other  performances, 
as  novelties,  which  have  no  claim  to  be  so  considered,  as  an  increasing 
evil.  We  hope  for  the  honor  of  the  profession  that  so  far  as  the  evil  exists, 
it  will  cease. 

But  we  promised  in  our  last  number  to  give  a  Synopsis  of  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton's pamphlet  which  was  placed  upon  our  table,  and  which  contains 
what  he  calls  "  a  new  mode  of  treatment  for  delayed  or  non-union  of  a 
fractured  humerus,"  as  well  as""  Elkoplasty,  or  Anaplasty  applied  to  the 
Treatment  of  Old  Ulcers." 

The  part  of  the  pamphlet  relating  to  "  Elkoplasty,"  contains  nine 
pages,  written  as  previously  stated,  in  Dr.  H.'s  easy  style,  though  we 
cannot  commend  it  in  all  cases  for  precision,  and  is  in  the  form,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  clinical  lecture. 

He  first  refers  to  the  proverbial  obstinacy  of  old  ulcers,  and  says,  that 
where  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  limb  is  good,  the  refusal  of  the 
ulcer  to  heal  is  entirely  owing  to  the  extensive  loss  of  integument.  He 
says  that,  "  actual  loss  of  skin  is  repaired  by  one  or  both  of  two  processes. 
By  the  development  of  new,  from  or  upon  the  free  margin  of  the  old 
skin,  or  by  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  and  of  the  cicatrix,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  adjacent  skin  is  drawn  towards  the  chasm,  and 
made,  as  it  were,  to  slide  over  and  cover  it  in."  He  says  that  after  a 
lona  delay  in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  granulations  acquire  the  power 
of  forming  new  skin  at  various  and  isolated  points  of  the  sore;  but  case* 
of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  and  as  a  very  general  rule,  if  ulcers  are  not 
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closed  by  either  the  projection  of  new  skin,  from  the  margins  of  the  old, 
or  by  the  contractions  of  the  granulations  and  cicatrix,  then  they  must 
remain  open.  "  To  the  action  of  both  these  processes  there  is  a  limit. 
The  formative  power  of  the  old  skin  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  lines. 
The  new  vessels,  [by  this  we  suppose  is  meant  the  extension  of  the  old 
vessels,]  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  as  they  stretch  in  from  the 
periphery,  loose  at  length  the  .power  of  generating  epithelial  cells,  [We 
cannot  suppose  our  author  means  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
vessels  really  generate  cells,  as  the  language  would  seem  to  imply,  but 
simply,  if  he  had  a  precise  conception  of  what  he  was  saying,  meant  to 
state  that  they  furnished  the  materials  for  their  formation.  The  expres- 
sion, however,  seems  loose  and  unfortunate.]  or,  if  formed,  they  are  too 
imperfectly  organized  to  sustain  an  existence,  and  they  crumble  away 
from  the  slightest  provocation,"  These  efforts  he  describes  as  beino-  re- 
peatedly made,  but  proving  unsuccessful;  at  the  same  time  the  granula- 
tions have  ceased  to  contract,  perhaps  because  the  skin  adjacent  has 
reached  its  utmost  tension  and  will  streach  no  farther,  here  forever  end- 
ing the  process  of  closure,  and  the  "old  ulcers  of  1830,  will  be  old  ulcers 
in  1850." 

"  Nature,"  he  adds,  "  has  done  its  utmost,  and  hitherto  art  has  failed 
to  complete  the  work."  It  is  this  assertion  that  Dr.  Watson  controverts 
with  his  published  facts,  and  as  we  think  successfully,  having  shown  that 
he  had  used  the  process  which  Dr.  Hamilton  proposed,  which  in  his, 
(Dr.  H.'s)  own  words,  was  "  to  close  the  ulcer  by  an  operation  of  ana- 
plasty. In  short,  to  imitate  one  of  the  processes  of  nature,  by  sliding  in 
old  skin  to  repair  a  waste,  where  the  process  of  forming  new  skin  has 
ceased,  and  been  given  up." 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  H.  proposes  to  take  the  skin  from  a  distant  part — 
the  other  limb,  in  the  case  before  him,  whereas  Dr.  Watson  took  the 
skin  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer  in  his  cases ;  and  in  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  Dr.  H.'s  operation  was  a  modification  of  Dr.  W.'s,  and 
should  have  been  stated  as  such,  and  not  as  a  new  operation  where  "  art 
had  hitherto  failed  to  complete  the  work." 

It  is  also  true  that  Dr.  H.  proposed  another  modification ;  that  of 
transplanting  a  piece  of  skin  smaller  than  the  ulcer,  upon  its  centre,  and 
trusting  to  its  growth  to  complete  the  cure :  or  as  he  expresses  it — "  I  hope 
to  establish  a  new  centre  of  life — an  oasis — from  whose  outer  verge  a  true 
and  healthy  vegitation  shall  advance  in  every  direction  over  the  exhausted 
soil." 
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He  states  farther,  that  he  regards  it  not  impossible  that  the  graft 
expand  by  being  stretched  by  the  contraction  of  granulations  around  its 
margins,  and  mar  be  made  more  smooth  than  though  the  transplanted 
portion  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer. 

Dr.  H.  then  refers  to  a  report  of  a  Surgical  Clinic  at  Geneva  Medical 
College,  for  1S46,  and  published  in  the  "  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,"  in 
which  he  proposed  the  operation  he  since' performed,  and  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  relate. 

The  patient  was  an  Irish  laborer,  who  in  1852,  had  the  skin  and  flesh 
extensively  torn  from  his  leg,  leaving  an  ulcer,  which  had  repeatedly 
nearly  healed,  but  never  entirely,  the  whole  giving  way  after  exercise. 

The  operation  consisted  in  raising  a  piece  of  integument  from  the  calf 
of  the  opposite  leg,  extending  through  the  cellulo-adipose  textures  until 
the  fascia  was  in  sight,  and  measuring  in  extent  seven  inches  by  four, 
leaving  a  broad  and  thick  base  of  attachment.  Lint  was  spread  on  both 
surfaces  with  simple  cerate  and  laid  between  the  flap  and  its  bed,  wrap- 
ping the  whole  in  cotton  batting  and  securing  with  a  roller. 

After  two  weeks,  haemorrhage  occurring  in  the  mean  time,  the  granu- 
lations, and  a  part  of  the  cicatrix  from  the  diseased  leg  were  dissected 
out,  and  the  flap  freshened  with  the  knife  and  applied  upon  the  ulcer, 
binding  the  legs  immovablv  together.  After  two  weeks  of  this  confine- 
meut,  during  which  time  the  patient  bled  not  a  little,  notwithstanding 
the  application  of  ice,  his  appetite  being  bad  and  his  bowels  not  having 
been  moved,  the  base  of  the  flap  was  separated  from  the  leg  from  whieh 
it  had  been  raised — the  parts  dressed,  and  the  patient  given  of  sulph. 
raag.  3  J-  The  next  day,  no  effect  being  produced,  the  dose  was  re- 
peated, and  the  next  day,  one  corner  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  flap  began 
to  slough.  The  next  day  still  the  slough  coutinued— bowels  moved  :  but 
under  yeast  poultices,  etc.,  on  the  fifth  day  after  sloughs  commenced,  a 
line  of  demarcation  formed,  and  in  about  one  hundred  days  from  the  time 
the  flap  was  laid  down,  the  healing  was  completed  on  both  legs;  and 
three  months  thereafter  remained  healed,  though  the  man  had  been  about 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  acting  as  a  subordinate  dresser. 

The  health  of  the  man  was  however  bad  from  his  long  illness,  and 
prolonged  confinement  in  bed.  The  cicatrix  around  the  new  skin  u 
tender,  the  ankle  is  somewhat  stiffened  by  the  contraction  of  the  skin,  etc., 
produced  by  the  original  injury;  but  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  there 
will  be  farther  improvement.  The  flap,  at  the  latest  account,  was  stretched 
outward,  and  was  much  smoother  than  at  first. 
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This  is  more  than  a  Synopsis  of  the  case  first  promised,  but  it  is  one 
of  so  much  interest  in  itself,  and  possessing  such  interest  from  its  rela- 
tions, that  we  have  given  our  readers  a  full  opportunity  of  judging  of 
its  character,  and  whether  under  the  same  circumstances  they  would  like 
to  repeat  the  operation. 

Of  the  part  of  the  pamphlet  referring  to  the  fractured  humerus,  we 
have  not  space  to  give  an  extended  notice.  The  arm  was  dressed  by  a 
good  surgeon  in  the  usual  angular  position.  In  six  weeks  after,  union 
had  not  taken  place,  and  the  elbow  joint  was  stiff. 

The  treatment  -consisted  in  puncturing  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  with  a  small  steel  instrument,  which  was  also  thrust  between 
the  fragments.  This  was  clone  after  the  arm  was  straightened ;  and  a 
gutta  percha  splint  was  then  applied,  keeping  the  arm  in  that  position. 
Within  forty  days  a  union  occurred. 

The  novelty  of  the  method  consists  in  dressing  the  arm  straight — and 
the  reason  for  the  procedure  is  that  the  joint  becoming  stiff,  each  move- 
ment of  the  hand  causes  the  lower  fragment  to  move  to  and  from  the 
upper,  and  not  as  upon  a  pivot,  when  the  elbow  is  bent.  When  the  arm 
is  extended,  it  is  alleged  that  the  movements  of  the  fragments,  if  they 
occur  at  all,  will  be  as  upon  a  pivot — the  ends  remaining  together — and 
not  as  when  dressed  in  the  angular  or  bent  form,  the  lower  fragment 
moving  to  and  from  the  upper. 

The  suggestion  is  doubtless  worthy  of  attention. 


Supposed  Case  of    Cholera. 

In  the  November  number  of  this  Journal,  a  correspondent  reports  a 
case  of  disease  which  he  very  graphically  describes,  and  which  he  believes 
to  be  a  case  of  Genuine  Epidemic  or  Asiatic  Cholera  —  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  article  requests  that  if  any  of  the  medical  fraternity  shall 
not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  or  in  any  statement 
made  in  the  article,  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  through  the 
Journal. 

As  no  one  has  as  yet  furnished  any  statement  on  the  subject,  and  as 
we  do  not  see  evidence  of  the  case  being  Epidemic  Cholera,  we  will  say 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  it : — 

So  far  as  our  observation  extends,  those  cases  of  genuine  Epidemic 
Cholera  not  attended  with  the  characteristic  discharges,  present  appear- 
ances quite  different  from  those  described  in  this  case.     They  are  usually 
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the  severest  and  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  —  cases  where  the 
cholera  poison  is  in  such  abundance,  or  the  powers  of  resistance  to  its 
influence,  are  so  feeble,  as  that  the  system  yields  to  it,  almost  without  a 
struggle — and  the  patient  is  soon  prostrated  and  collapsed,  with  cold  and 
leaden  surface,  slow  and  labored  breathing,  and  nearly  or  quite  impercep- 
tible pulse ;  all  these  symptoms,  with  the  peculiar  shrunken  condition  of 
the  skin,  occurring  speedily ;  and  the  cases  almost  or  quite  invariably  ter- 
minating fatally  in  a  short  time.  They  may,  or  may  not  be  attended 
with  pain  and  cramps ;  never,  however,  to  our  knowledge,  with  such  vio- 
lent paroxysms,  manifesting  such  extravagant  outcries,  and  such  a  physi- 
cal resistance  to  control  as  the  case  described.  Of  course  the  diagnosis 
of  a  case  from  a  description  by  another,  must  always  be  more  or  less  un- 
certain ;  but  it  seems  to  us  this  patient  was  laboring  under  a  severe  attack 
of  Spasmodic  Colic,  or  spasmodic  pain  either  in  the  colon,  or  other  intes- 
tines,— in  the  billiary  ducts  or  stomach,  arising  from  causes  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  define,  acting  upon  an  excitable  and  sensitive  system. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  we  think  it  was  very  well.  The  bleed- 
ing had  a  tendency  to  overcome  the  spasm,  and  also  the  congestion  which 
probably  existed,  and  to  prevent  inflammatory  symptoms,  which,  in  such 
cases  are  apt  to  supervene ;  as  well  as  to  render  the  anodynes  and  anti- 
spasmodics more  effectual; — but  we  must  confess  that  some  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  practicing  it,  viz :  that  of  appeasing  the  intense  solicitude  of 
an  excited  company,  and  of  allowing  the  physician  farther  time  for  obser- 
vation of  the  disease,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  proper  ones  for  adopt- 
ing so  powerful  a  remedy.  The  other  reasons  given,  viz :  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  calm  the  terrible  agitation  of  the  patient,  and  would 
not  prove  detrimental  to  him  in  other  respects,  are  quite  legitimate. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  of  the  advise  said  to  have  been  given  by  an 
older  Judge  to  a  younger  brother,  who  had  risen  to  the  bench  —  which 
was,  never  to  give  a  reason  for  his  opinions : — as  his  instinctive  sense 
was  good,  his  opinions  were  likely  to  be  right,  but  the  lawyers  might 
puzzle  him  if  he  gave  his  reasons.  This  advise  might  be  modified  to 
physicians  by  saying,  be  careful  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  when 
one  is  attempted  —  and  never  to  use  in  practice  any  active  means,  with- 
out a  good  reason.  When  it  is  desirable  to  gain  time,  use  placebos',  but 
never  attempt  to  amuse  the  patient,  or  appease  his  friends  with  means 
that  may  do  harm.  A  medical  professor  once  said  to  his  class  — "  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  do,  (as  the  best  of  us  frequently  are), 
for  Heaven's  sake  don't  give  calomel ;"  and  the  same  remark  might  be- 
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properly  made  with  regard  to  all  active  measures.  It  has  long  been  a 
reproach  to  our  profession  that  we  strike  in  the  dark,  and  that  in  thus 
striking  we  may  hit  either  an  enemy  or  a  friend ; — our  blow  may  fall  upon 
nature  or  upon  the  disease.  Let  us  strike  in  the  dark  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible. The  motto  of  David  Crocket  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
physician  —  "  Be  sure  you  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead." 


Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  in  a  leading  editorial  article,  headed,  the 
"  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,"  and  bewailing  the 
present  condition  of  the  Medical  Schools,  says :  "  They  have  fewer  stu- 
dents than  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  while  at  the  same  time  more  men  of 
means,  education,  and  gentlemanly  affinities,  are  seeking  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  is  probable  that  the  cheap  and  gratuitous  Schools  absorb  a 
large  portion  of  that  class  of  students  who  crowded  the  lecture  rooms  of 
all  Colleges  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that  uneduca- 
ted boors  are  not  as  common  anywhere." 

In  these  sentences,  though  insinuating  in  their  character,  no  one  can 
mistake  the  idea  the  Journal  means  to  convey,  viz :  That  what  it  calls 
the  cheap  and  gratuitous  Schools,  (by  the  latter  expression  meaning  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  there  is  no  other 
Free  Medical  Schools  in  this  country,  though  the  Medical  Schools  are  all 
so  in  Paris,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  supported,  as  is  this,  by  the 
liberality  of  the  State,)  that  these  Schools  receive  a  large  portion  of  what 
the  Journal  calls  the  "uneducated  boors"  who  are  still  found  in  the  Medical 
Colleges;  and  that  "men  of  means,  of  education,  and  of  gentlemanly  affin- 
ities," seeking  the  medical  profession,  in  obedience  to  their  "  affinities,"  go 
to  such  "gentlemanly"  Schools  as  are  to  be  found  at  Buffalo  and — we  cannot 
say  where  else !  Of  the  modesty  and  gentility  of  this  allusion  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say, — its  truth  we  utterly  deny.  It  is  true  we  know  nothing  of  the 
"  means"  of  those  seeking  medical  honors  in  the  University  of  Michigan ; 
we  have  no  process  of  testing  the  length  of  their  purses ;  but  we  have  a 
means  of  testing  their  "  education,"  in  the  preliminary  examinations,  in 
the  requirement  of  bi-weekly  thesis,  and  in  the  daily  examinations  by 
each  professor,  upon  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  lecture ;  and  we  have 
at  least  equal  opportunities  with  others,  of  judging  of  their  gentlemanly 
affinities ;  and  we  find  true  what  we  should  suppose  would  be  the  case, 
that,  where  knowledge  and  not  money  was  made  the  test  of  admission  to 
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the  highest  privileges  and  honors  of  an  institution,  that  it  would  attract 
to  its  instructions  those  of  cultivated  minds  aud  manners,  and  of  a  high 
tone  of  moral  and  gentlemanly  bearing;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  med- 
ical classes  generally,  which  is  not  limited,  at  least,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  we  would  be  quite  willing  to  compare  any  thirty  of  our  present 
one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty,  in  any  qualities  of  education  and  gentle- 
manly conduct,  with  the  thirty  that  are  at  Buffalo.  In  this  remark  we 
do  not  intend  to  speak  in  the  least  degree  disparagingly  of  the  students 
in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College.  The  specimens  of  students  we  have 
from  Buffalo  and  vicinity,  and  we  have  several,  are  both  intelligent  and 
gentlemanly,  and  we  do  not  believe  they  will  be  induced  to  leave  the 
Michigan  University,  notwithstanding  the  Journal's  opinions,  for  fear  of 
being  associated  with  "  uneducated  boors."  a.  b.  p. 


On  the  Construction,  Organization,  and  General  Arrangements  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  By  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1854.     (From  the  Author.) 

The  work  with  the  above  title  is  a  very  neatly  got  up  volume  of  eighty 
closely  printed  pages,  which  we  find  on  our  table. 

We  have  looked  over  the  contents  with  much  interest,  knowing  it  to 
emenate  from  a  gentleman  thoroughly  acquainted,  from  long  experience 
and  much  observation,  with  every  department  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
most  reliable  o-ood  sense  and  discrimination. 

o 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Construc- 
tion, in  which  every  thing  about  the  building  of  Insane  Hospitals,  from 
the  appointment  of  building  commissioners  to  the  fiuishing  of  every  dis- 
tinct part  —  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  according  to  the  plans  given,  is 
considered.  No  one  item  in  the  construction  is  omitted,  and  the  bes^ 
mode  of  doing  every  thing  as  it  regards  the  building,  and  of  supplying 
every  thing  is  described. 

The  last  half  or  more  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  "  Organization  and 
General  Arrangements;"  in  which  the  officers  and  persons  for  all  pur- 
poses necessary  in  an  Institution  are  specially  treated  of,  and  the  duty 
and  compensation  of  each  described. 

The  work  is  not  designed  to  furnish  to  the  Profession  information  on 
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the  subject  of  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Insanity,  but  every 
thing  else  connected  with  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  is  embraced  within  its 
scope. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  admirable  work,  and  no  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  subject,  or  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
Institutions  of  the  kind,  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  as  much  as  this — and  hope  the  committee  will  re- 
member that  those  more  remote  from  New  York  have  as  keen  a  curiosity 
to  see  the  work  as  eastern  Yankees ; — and  the  distant  Journals  especially 
have  as  good  a  right  to  an  early  look  at,  and  an  early  say  about  the  con- 
tents, as  those  nearer  the  place  of  publication.  On  some  former  occasions, 
some  of  the  Western  Journals  have  not  seen  the  Transactions  until  after 
the  profession  generally  had  read  elaborate  notices  in  the  Eastern  Jour- 
nals, and  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  work  had  passed  by. 

The  injustice  of  this  must  be  apparent.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal  of  labor  connected  with  the  getting  out  of  this  volume,  and  we  have 
perhaps  no  right  to  complain  of  delay  as  yet,  but  the  three  months  spo- 
ken of  at  St.  Louis  are  already  more  than  doubled. 


Chemical  Analysis. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  under  this  head.  The  well- 
known  precision  and  skill  of  Prof.  Douglass  in  chemical  investigations 
renders  his  analyses  second  to  none  in  the  nation  for  correctness  and  relia- 
bility. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

We  observe  that  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  ena- 
bled, by  the  liberality  of  a  few  of  its  "  Fellows,"  to  offer  a  prize  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Cholera  Infantum,  to  be  presented  any  time  during  the  coming  year. 
Competition  is  not  confined  to  the  Fellows,  but  is  extended  to  the  whole 
profession  throughout  the  country.  This  must  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  increasing  vitality  in  the  Academy. 

A  report  of  a  " Committee  on  dividing  the  Academy  into  Sections" 
was  also  presented  at  the  same  meeting,  recommending  such  a  division 
in  place  of  the  old  scientific  committees — these  last  embracing  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  members,  while  the  "  Divisions"  are  to  embrace  all, 
and  assign  each  member  a  place  for  labor. 
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It  is  hoped  the  change  will  be  an  improvement.  As  yet  this  society- 
has  not  accomplished  as  much  for  the  cause  of  Medical  Science,  as  its  loca- 
tion and  the  numbers  and  character  of  its  members  would  seem  to  prom- 
ise. 


Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association, 

The  New  York  Medical  Journals  announce  that  the  publication  of  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward with  zeal,  and  that  the  volume  will  soon  appear. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.    Vol.  VII.   1854. 

Just  as  the  Journal  was  going  to  press,  we  received  the  above  volume, 
and  can  only  make  the  announcement. 

It  is  not  as  large  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  but  presents  a  neater  and 
more  tasty  appearance.  We  shall  commence  a  notice  of  its  contents  in 
our  next. 


Errata. — We  make  the  following  corrections  of  the  article  on  Cholera 
Infantum,  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  which  should  have  appeared  in  the 
precediug  ]STo.  of  the  Journal : 

On  page  166,  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  "choline"     read  choleric. 

"      "      171,  2nd    "       "      top  "    "cuf"  "      cry. 

"      "      174,  12th  "       "      bottom  "     "pyntic"        "      pyretic. 

"      "      175,  (in  1st  formula,)  "     "sac.  lactis  ij""  sac .lactis  3j. 

"      "      176,  (formula,  middle  of  p.)  "     "taurine"      "   tannin. 
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The  Sugar-House  Cure. 

[Dr.  Cartwright  of  l^ew  Orleans,  has  for  some  time  past  been  calling  the 
attention  of  the  medical  public,  to  what  is  called  "  the  Sugar-House 
Cure,  for  bronchial,  dyspeptic  and  consumptive  complaints."  The 
treatment  consists  in  living  more  or  less  constantly  in  a  sugar-house 
during  the  season  of  boiling  the  cane  juice  at  the  south,  and  inhaling 
the  steam  loaded  with  an  aroma,  and  with  saccharine  particles,  and 
sometimes  drinking  freely  of  the  juice  &c. 

The  Memphis  Medical  Recorder  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  another  part  of  the  Journal  we  give  a  somewhat  lengthy 
but  lively  picture  of  a  case  in  the  process  of  treatment,  and  as  the  pa- 
tient thinks  cure,  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Dr.  Cartwright  appears  in  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  with  another 
paper  "on  the  sugar-house  cure  for  bronchial,  dyspeptic,  and  consumptive 
complaints."  He  says,  every  sugar  estate  proves  the  fattening  qualities  of 
the  respiration  of  the  sugar-house  vapor  in  the  rolling  season ;  and  to  this 
tendency  to  fatten  by  enriching  the  blood,  he  attributes,  mainly,  its  rem- 
edial power  in  the  above  diseases.  The  fattening  properties  of  cod  liver 
oil  he  considers  far  inferior  and  less  certain,  and  instances  a  very  lean  and 
consumptive  patient,  who  fattened  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  pounds  in  less 
than  three  weeks  time,  by  living  in  a  sugar  house.  This  patient  lost  his 
ravenous  appettite  on  breathing  the  vapor  of  the  boiling  cane  juice,  and 
seldom  ate  any  dinner,  but  lived  mostly  on  the  cane  juice.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  not  only  respired  the  saccharine  vapor,  but  kept 
his  digestive  organs  well  supplied  with  the  more  substantial  juice,  and 
perhaps  the  syrup,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  less  digestible  diet.  It 
maybe  doubtful  whether,  in  this  case, 'the  saccharine  food  were  not  the 
more  important  remedy.  It  has  long  been  observed,  that  negroes  on  su- 
gar plantations  fatten  during  the  sugar  making  season ;  but  we  have  never 
heard  that  this  effect  was  confined  to  those  who  work  in  the  sugar-house, 
exposed  to  the  vapor  from  the  boilers.  If  not,  this  circumstance  might 
tend  to  impair  the  force  of  the  Doctors  argument.  But  perhaps  we  shall 
have  this  matter  explained  in  the  forth-coming  paper  which  he  promises, 
in  a  future  number  of  the  same  Journal.  The  idea  that  consumptive  com- 
plaints are  benefitted  by  inhalations  of  these  vapors,  may  be  equally  new 
and  valuable ;  but  that  saccharine  food  is  powerfully  remedial  in  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia  and  by  consequence  relieves  pulmonary  complaints 
which  are  mainly  dependent  upon  such  dyspepsia,  is  not  new.  The  value 
of  such  diet  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  in  certain  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea 
and  marasmus,  is  not  likely  to  be  over-estimated, 
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u  How  many  thousand  faces  must  have  passed  before  the  doctors  eyes ; 
how  many  pitiable  tales  of  woe  must  have  been  poured  into  his  ears ;  what 
awful  secrets  must  find  a  repository  beneath  that  black  satin  vest!  We 
may  lie  to  the  lawyer,  we  may  lie  to  the  confessor,  but  to  the  doctor  we 
cannot  lie.  The  murder  is  out.  The  prodigal  pressed  for  an  account  of 
his  debts  will  keep  one  back;  the  penitent  will  hide  some  sin  from  his 
ghostly  director ;  but  from  the  doctor  we  can  hide  nothing,  or  Ave  die. — 
He  is  our  greatest  master  here  on  earth.  The  successful  tyrant  crouches 
before  him  like  a  hound ;  the  scornful  beauty  bows  the  knee;  the  stern 
worldly  man  clings  desparately  to  him  as  the  anchor  that  will  hold  him 
from  drifting  into  the  dark  sea  that  hath  no  limits.  The  doctor  knows 
not  rank.  The  mutilated  beggar  in  St.  Celsus's  accident-ward  may  be  a 
more  interesting  case  to  him  than  the  sick  duchess.  He  despises  beautv 
— there  may  be  a  cancer  in  its  bloom.  He  laughs  at  wealth;  it  may  be 
rendered  intolerable  by  disease.  He  values  not  youth ;  it  may  be  ripe  for 
the  tomb,  as  tire  hay  for  the  sickle.  He  makes  light  of  power;  it  can- 
not cure  an  ache,  nor  avert  a  twinge  of  gout.  He  only  knows,  acknowl- 
edges, values,  respects  two  things — life  and  death." — Household  Worth. 


Chloroform,  or  its  vapor,  has  been  used  frequently  to  produce  local 
nnasthesia,  since  Hardy's  paper  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  in  jSov.,  1853. — 
The  results  have  been  variable,  but  in  many  cases  insensibility  has  not 
been  caused.  Figuirer  has  used  loarm  chloroform  vapor,  a  little  appara- 
tus being  used,  with  a  small  spirit-lamp,  over  which  chloroform  vapor  is 
driven. — British  and  Foreign  Med.  and,  Chirugical  Review. 

Delirium  Tremens. —  Tartar  Emetic. — Dr.  Peddie  (Monthly  Journal, 
June,)  discountenances  the  treatment  by  opium,  and  recommends,  from 
an  experience  of  eighty  cases,  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  in  doses  of  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  grain  every  two  hours.  If  the  bowels  are 
not  opened  by  this  remedy,  compound  jalap  powder  is  given.  The  pa- 
tient is  not  to  be  restrained  by  mechanical  means,  and  light  is  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  room,  as  by  its  means  optical  delusions  are  prevented. — lb. 

Diyitalin. — Dr.  Sange  has  employed  digitals  in  intermittent  fever  and 
in  dropsy.  In  six  cases  of  the  disease  cure  was  not  effected  in  a  single 
case,  even  after  eight  to  ten  days'  use.  In  dropsy,  diuresis  was  scarcely 
ever  observed ;  in  one  case  of  general  renal  anasarca,  after  eight  days'  use 
of  the  remedy,  there  was  for  forty-eight  hours  some  increase  in  the  flow  ot 
urine,  but  this  then  disappeared.  In  three  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy  the 
heart's  action  was  lessened  in  one  (after  1 -GO  grain  doses  every  three 
hours),  but  there  was  no  diuresis,  although  the  specific  effects  of  the  digi- 
talin  were  thus  evident.  In  the  two  other  cases  there  was  no  diuresis 
whatever. — lb. 

Dropsy  (Ovarian)  Iodine. — Dr.  Simpson  (Monthly  Journal,  May,) 
refers  to  seven  or  eight  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  in  which,  after  tapping, 
tincture  of  iodine  (two  or  three  ounces)  has  been  injected  into  the  sac. — 
In  two  or  three  cases  the  disease  seemed  arrested,  but  in  the  others  this 
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was  not  the  case.     No   great  pain  followed  the  injection,  and  no  febrile 
symptoms,  except  in  one  case. 

Epilepsy. —  Oxide  of  Zinc. — The  oxide  of  zinc,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Herpin  in  epilepsy,  (see  ]STo.  22,  p.  409,)  has  been  tried  both 
by  Moreau  and  Delasiauve.  Moieau  experimented  on  eleven  patient's, 
aud  rigorously  observed  Herpin's  instructions,  but  the  results  were  com- 
pletely negative.  Delasiauve's  experience,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  is  to  the 
same  effect.  In  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  we 
may  mention  the  interesting  obseivation  of  Michreirs,  who,  in  experiments 
on  animals,  found  the  zinc  in  the  liver,  bile,  blood,  spleen,  'lungs,  heart, 
brain,  and  urine.  The  oxide  appears,  to  be  dissolved  by  the  lactic  acid  in 
the  stomach ;  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  combined  with  magnesia,  which 
would  nutralize  the  acid. — lb. 

Erysipelas. —  Tincture  Iodine. — Dr.  Durkee  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Science,  July  ;  p.  108,)  recommends  the  local  application  of  the  aetherial 
solution  of  iodine,  poured  in  quantities  of  twenty  to  thirty  drops  upon 
the  part,  and  immediately  spread  over  the  surface  with  a  brush.  The  skin 
is  to  bo  made  nearly  black  with  the  iodine. 

Iodine  Inhalations. — For  patient's  for  whom  such  inhalations  are  or- 
dered, Dr.  Barrere  recommends  the  following  plan :  Powdered  camphor 
is  placed  in  a  small  box,  and  over  it  a  muslin  bag  is  placed,  containing  a 
Lttle  iodine.  The  vapor  of  iodine  is  absorbed  by  the  camphor,  which 
assumes  a  dark  color.  The  compound  thus  formed  (campho-iodine)  is 
inhaled. 

Labors  (Slow). — Belladonna. — Dr.  Soma  relates  three  cases,  to  show 
that  the  extract  of  belladonna  excites,  like  the  ergot  of  rye,  the  uterine 
contractions,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it.  especially  in  cases  of  spasmo- 
dic vomiting.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  employed  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
os  is  dilated  and  the  position  of  the  child  favorable.  The  dose  is  not 
clearly  stated,  but  appears  to  have  been  large  (about  half  a  grain)  and  the 
medicine  was  given  every  ten  minutes  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Lead,  Poisoning  by. — Iodide  of  Potassium. — In  twenty-three  cases 
ofsaturnifedisea.se  —  including  colic,  neuralgic,  arthralgia,  wrist-drop  (4 
cases),  and  general  paralysis  (G  case?-),  —  the  iodide  of  potassium  has 
been  used  by  Dr.  Swift,  as  recommended  byMelseus.  Sixteen  cases  were 
cured ;  three  so  far  relieved  as  to  be  able  to  resume  their  occupations ;  and 
four  were  gradually  improving  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  "  In 
thirteen  eases  the  urine  was  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  and  the  investi- 
gation has  established  the  fact,  that  the  lead  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  system  by  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  found  in  the  urine  In  no 
case  was  lead  detected  before  the  administration  of  the  remedy.  The 
analysis  wal  made  by  Prof.  Outran],  and  the  results  of  his  experiments 
are  perfectly  reliable."  In  one  case  the  lead  was  detected  also  in  the  sali- 
va.— N.  Y.  Med.  Times. 

Qviaic  Ether. — A  discovery  which  has  lately  been  made  in  Italy, 
and  which  has  excited  much  attention,  is  illustrative  of  the  results  of  per- 
severance and  industry.  In  the  month  of  June,  ]  852,  a  young  man, 
M.  Louis  Manetti,  a  student  of   the  University  of  Pavia,  happened  to 
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witness  the  death  of  a  patient  with  congestive  fever,  who  died  apparently 
from  the  impossibility  of  introducing  into  the  system,  in  a  short  time,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  quinine.  Manetti  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  the 
principle  of  the  bark  might  be  effectually  administered  through  the  me- 
dium of  pulmonary  absorption.  Encouraged  by  Professor  Pignacca, 
Manetti  began  a  series  of  investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  detailed 
in  a  letter  from  Prof.  Pignacca,  to  Dr.  Stambio  of  Milan,  a  translation  of 
which  is  found  in  the  u  Annales  de  la  Societe  Medicale  de  Grand."  Prof. 
Pignacca  has  called  the  new  agent  for  inhalation  Quinic  Ether,  probably 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  for  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  ether,  and 
its  positive  chemical  composition  is  not  known.  It  is  a  liquid  of  a  spec- 
ial inconstant  odor,  and  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  quinate  of  lime 
(quinate  de  chaux,)  combined  with  alcohol,  and  is  analogous  to  the  ethe- 
rial  bodies  in  general,  volatilizing  like  them.  Professor  Pignacci  states 
in  his  letter  that  he  has  administered  this  fluid  by  inhalation  to  eight 
patients ;  seven  of  them  had  tertian  intermittent  fever,  the  last  neuraligia 
of  the  fifth  pair.  The  neuralgia  was  of  an  intermittent  type.  The  rem- 
edy acted  admirably,  both  in  the  cases  of  fever  and  in  the  case  of  neural- 
gia. The  quantity  of  the  agent  given  is  about  a  scruple  at  a  time,  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  administered  in  the  same  way  as 
chloroform,  and  it  produces  sensations  somewhat  similar. — jV.  0.  Medical 
News  and  Hospital  Gaz. 

Lime,  Phosphate  of. — Dr.  Kuchenmeister  recommends  the  following 
formulae  in  cases  in  which  phosphate  of  lime  is  indicated :  Calcis  phos- 
phate, 3ij.;  calcis  carbon,  3j.;  sacch.  lactis,  3iij.,  3ss.  bis  terve  indie. 
Instead  of  milk-sugar,  lactate  of  iron  may  be  substituted,  if  iron  be  re- 
quired. The  especial  use  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  appears  to  be 
that  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  and 
dissolves  the  phosphate.  Lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the  sugar,  or  is  set 
free  from  the  lactate  of  iron  and  dissolves  the  phosphate.  The  most 
ready  way  of  absorption  is,  however,  when  the  phosphate  is  given  with 
food,  especially  milk,  with  which  it  forms  a  soluble  combination. 

Pneumonia. —  Chloroform.- — Dr.  Stohandi  relates  three  pneumonic 
cases  in  which,  many  times,  from  30  to  60  drops  of  chloroform  were  in- 
haled, with  great  benefit,  after  the  manner  of  Varrentrapp.  The  pain, 
the  dysponcea  and  oppression,  were  always  relieved  for  some  time  (4  to  6 
hours,)  when  the  inhalation  was  again  resorted  to.  The  author  believes 
that  the  chloroform  acts  as  a  deoxidizing;  a^ent  on  the  blood,  and  lessens 
its  plasticity. 

Chlorate  of  Potash. — Dr.  Lacqtjet  has  used  this  medicine  in  five 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism;  he  gives  about  150  to  170  grains  in  24  hours, 
and  sometimes  he  has  given  more  than  this.  The  mean  duration  of  the 
disease  after  the  commencement  of  treatment  was  twelve  days. 

He- Vaccination  in  the  Prussian  Army  for  1853. — During  1853, 
44,652  men  were  re-vaccinated.  Of  this  number  32,642  presented  de- 
cided vaccine  scars;  in  7,643  the  scars  were  doubtful;  and  in  4,367 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  scars.  Re-vaccination  produced  a  regular 
vaccine  vesicle  in  28,329  persons;  an  irregular  one  in  5.933;  and  failed 
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entirely  in  7,664.  Hence  re- vaccination  succeeded  in  69  cases  out  of  a 
100.  A  table  of  those  re-vaccinated  in  the  Prussian  army  for  the  last 
twenty  one  years  shows  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  re-vaccination 
succeeds,  has  been  gradually  increasing  from  33  in  100  in  1833  to  69  in 
100  in  1853,  with  almost  entire  regularity.— Bullet.  Gen.  de  Ther. 

Cholera.- — Several  cases  of  sudden  death  in  high  circles,  have  recently 
occurred  in  this  city,  with  symptoms  of  cholera ;  these  have  appeared 
after  the  use  of  oysters,  which,  from  some  peculiar  condition,  seems  to 
have  been  the  exciting  cause.  For  the  moment,  there  is  an  oyster  panic. 
— N.  Y.  Med.  Times. 

School  for  Idiots.~Dr.  Gaggenbuhl  of  Switzerland,  founded  in  1842 
a  school  for  cretins.  His  plan  is  first  to  restore  them  to  bodily  sound- 
ness by  proper  treatment  and  then  instruct  their  minds.  "  Weak  and 
helpless  boys  and  girls  with  vacant  eyes,  and  skins  wrinkled  with  prema- 
ture old  age,  have  by  his  fatherly  care  been  changed  within  a  few  months 
into  intelligent  and  healthful  children  *  *  *  *  have  been  rescued 
from  their  fearful  state,  and  are  many  of  them  in  a  fair  wray  of  becoming 
sensible,  well  behaved  and  industrious  members  of  society.  *  *  *  * 
The  cures  effected  by  Dr.  G.  are  numerous  and  brilliant."  The  princi- 
pal treatment  seems  to  consist  in  light,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  proper  food. 
According  to  the  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.,  from  which  the  above  quotation 
comes,  he  begins  to  instruct  only  after  the  bodily  health  is  rendered  good. 
He  sometimes  teaches  the  letters  by  placing  the  pupil  in  a  dark  room 
where  nothing  else  can  attract  his  attention,  and  tracing  the  letters  on  the 
wall  with  phosphorus. 

The  success  of  lus  institution  has  caused  many  others  to  spring  up  in 
Europe  and  the  reports  from  them  are  exceedingly  gratifying  to  human- 
ity.  ' 

Explanation  of  the  frequency  of  un-united  Fractures  in  the  Hu- 
merus.— That  industrious  surgeon,  Prof.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  has  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  medical  society  of  the  county  of 
Erie,  in  which  he  attributes  the  frequency  of  the  non-union  of  fractures 
of  the  arm  to  motion  of  the  fragments  produced  by  partial  anchylosis 
at  the  elbow-joint,  which  is  the  result  of  flexing  the  fore  arm  and  keep- 
ing it  in  that  position  during  the  treatment.  He  thinks  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  lower  arm  supposed  to  exist  at  the  elbow,  occur  actually  at 
the  seat  of  fracture,  and  that  thus  immobility,  so  essential  to  union  of 
bone,  is  prevented.  He  recommends  the  straight  position  of  the  arm,  a 
long  splint  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  moulded  to  the 
limb,  and  secured  by  rollers,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

Any  thing  on  the  subject  of  bones  from  Dr.  Hamilton,  is  worthy  of 
particular  attention,  as  he  has  devoted  much  study  to  fractures. — Nash- 
ville Journal. 

Infantile  Mortality. — In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  in  one  week,  of  a  total  number  of  1725  deaths,  1025  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age. — JW.  T.  Med.  Times. 
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Citrine  Ointment — How  to  make  it, — Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  as  at 
present  prepared  does  not  keep  well,  and  says  no  article  of  the  materia 
medica  presents  the  same  differences,  both  in  appearance  and  effects,  as 
this  one. 

He  finds  cod-liver  oil  makes  a  good  citrine  ointment  for  ophthalmia 
tarsi,  and  various  diseases  of  the  ear. — M.  Press. 

Treatment  of  Cancer  by  Congelation. — Experiments  are  being  per- 
formed in  Great  Britain,  which  promises  to  arrest  if  not  destroy  cancer 
by  the  local  application  of  cold.  Mr.  Arnott  of  London,  and  Prof. 
Bennet  of  Edinburgh,  are  encouraging  this  treatment.  Pounded  ice 
with  salt  has  been  applied  daily  for  live  minutes  at  a  time  to  a  scirrhous 
mamma,  with  most  happy  results.  The  internal  pain  ceased,  the  tumor 
decreased  two-thirds,  and  the  patient  slept  well. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  mode  of  treatment  will  remove  all   the 

diseased   mass,  but  that  it  will  diminish  it,  and  probably  arrest  cancer. 

At  any  rate,  let  the  profession  try  the  effects  of  cold,  rather  than  have 

people  subjected  to  the  arsenic  and  caustic  potash  of  the  so-styled  igno- 

•■v  rant  cancer  curer. — Nashville  Med.  Jour. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  Mixture. — Take  the  yolk  of  one  egg]  sugar,  two 
ounces;  orange  flower  water,  one  ounce;  cod-liver  oil,  three  ounces;  es- 
sence of  bitter  almonds,  one  drop.     This  is  for  six  or  eight  doses. 

Turpentine  Frictions  in  Cholera.  —  The  French  journals  repoit 
favorably  of  very  free  frictions  over  the  whole  body,  and  especially  the 
spine,  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  In  some  cases  it  was  used  also  inter- 
nally, in  doses  of  20  drops. 

Suggestions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  in  regard  to  qnoxk  medicines. 

1st.  That  this  desire  for  medicine  can  be  gratified  in  a  legitimate  way, 
by  regular  officinal  preparations. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  interest  of  the  apothecaries  and 
druo-D-ists,  to  advocate  the  use  of  the  officinal  medicines  in  lieu  of  the 
quackery  of  the  day. 

3d.  That  it  is  the  rightful  interest  of  regular  pharmaceutists  to  divert 
the  thousands,  which  now  annually  flow  into  the  coffers  of  quacks,  into 
their  own  limited  stores,  where  of  right  it  belongs. 

4th.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  united  and  sustained  action  on  the 
part  of  the  pharmaceutists  and  druggists  of  the  Union,  by  which  they 
will  practically  refrain  from  the  sale  or  advocation  of  secret  medicines, 
and  substitute  regular  official  compounds  for  them,  correctly  labelled  with 
name  and  directions  for  use. 

5th.  This  course  should  receive  the  sanction  of  physicians,  as  the  only 
one  likely  to  remedy  the  evir,  as  the  tendency  to  take  medicine  ad  libi- 
tum is  a  feature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  duly  inherited  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  is  as  much  their  nature  a* 
is  the  love  of  political  and  personal  freedom." 

We  heartily  concur  in  these  resolutions. — Nashville  Med.  Jour. 
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Cypripedii,  [Ladies'  Slipper.] 

Cannabis  Ind.,     [Indian  Hemp,  Foreign.] 
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Digitalis, 
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eupatorii, 
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Hyoscyami, 
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JuGLANDIS, 
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Phytolacca, 

PoDOPHYLLI, 

Papaveris, 
Quercus  Alba, 
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Quassia, 

Rhei, 
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Ruta, 

Rubi  Villosi, 

Sarsaparilla,  Amer., 
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Sanguinaria, 
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Spiraa, 
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Taraxaci, 
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Trifolii, 
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[English.] 


PURE   EXTRACT   LIQUORICE. 

We  call  attention  particularly  to  this  article  which  we  offer  in  the  form  of  Lozenges,  put  up 
in  neat  oval  boxes,  in  pound  tin  cans,  and  in  rolls  of  small  size  convenient  for  use.  It  has  a  light 
brown  color,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  root,  being  entirely  free  of  the  burnt,  bitter 
taste  of  that  usually  found  in  market. 


FLUID    EXTRACTS. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  Fluid  Extracts,  at  the  instance  of  many 
practitioners,  who  prefer  them  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  administer  the  solid  Extracts  in  pilu- 
lar  form,  and  for  the  convenience  of  Apothecaries  for  prescriptions.  They  can  be  relied  on  as 
fniform  and  certain  preparations  j  are  put  up  in  4  oz.  bottles  with  full  directions,  and  in  pound 
bottles  fdf  Apothecaries. 


FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  VALERIAN— Prepared  from  the  cultivated  root,  and  possesses  in  a 
concentrated  form,  the  active  principles  of  the  root  in  as  pure  and  perfect  state  as  can  be  obtained, 
and  not  liable  to  undergo  any  change. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  JAMAICA  GINGER.— Prepared  from  carefully  selected  root  of 
Jamaica  Ginger,  and  is  warranted  to  possess  all  the  valuable  properties  of  Jamaica  Ginger  highly 
concentrated. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  ILHEI.—  Prepared  from  the  Turkey  Rhubarb,  and  forms  a  very  con- 
venient and  certain  remedy,  valuable  as  a  domestic  medicine  for  mild  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  for 
diseases  of  children. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  RHEI  &  SENNA.— A  combination  is  suggested  instead  of  the  use 
of  either  of  the  simple  extracts  in  cases  where  a  simple  cathartic  is  required. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SENNA.— Prepared  from  the  Alexandria  Senna,  combining  aromat- 
ics,  to  prevent  severe  griping  pains  in  the  bowels.     This  is  a  very  fine  preparation  of  Senna. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  CINCHONA.— Prepared  from  the  Calisaya  Bark,  and  possesses  all 
the  active  principles  as  they  exist  in  the  bark  itself.  It  is  a  valuable  preparation  as  a  tonic  where 
it  is  desired  to  use  the  bark  in  substance ;  and  in  practice  has  succeeded  well  in  intermittents, 
when  Quinine  was  unsuccessful 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  CUBEBS.— Prepared  of  officinal  strength  according  to  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1850. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SAN GUINARIA.— This  preparation  possesses  all  the  valuable  prop- 
erties of  Sanguinaria.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  in  this  form  is  convenient  and  safe  as  a  domestic  medicine,  as  a  tonic  or  expectorant 
in  Croup,  Hooping-Cough,  &c. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  HYOSCYAMUS.— A  fluid  preparation  of  this  article  of  uniform  and 
certain  strength  has  been  long  required  by  the  profession. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  LOBELIA.— A  preparation  of  this  valuable  plant,  of  specific  and 
uniform  strength  has  been  much  needed  by  the  profession. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  STILLINGIA.— Regarded  as  a  valuable  alterative,  little  inferior  to 
Mercury  in  its  action.  Has  a  well  established  reputation  in  Scrofula,  ulceration  of  the  palate, 
throat,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  skin  and  other  parts  ;  also  in  chronic  diseases,  second- 
ary Syphilis,  &c. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  CAPSICUM.— This  will  be  found  a  convenient  preparation  when 
Capsicum  is  wanted,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  combination  with  other  medicines. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN.— There  are  numerous  cases  requiring  the  use  of  this 
tonic  for  a  length  of  time,  as  the  usual  preparations  are  too  weak  and  do  not  keep  well,  one 
which  obviates  both  difficulties,  is  deemed  desirable.  We  shall  also  prepare  a  compound  extract 
of  Gentian. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA.— Prepared  from  the  Rio  Negro  Sarsaparilla  root, 
in  combination  with  several  valuable  alteratives,  and  has  been  used  successfully  in  Puheumatism, 
Scrofulous  affections  and   Syphiloid  diseases. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SCULLCAP.  A  valuable  nervine.  Those  who  have  used  it,  claim 
for  it  tonic  properties,  which  give  strength  as  well  as  quiet  to  the  system  ;  that  it  does  not  like 
other  nervines  leave  the  system  in  an  excited  and  irritable  condition.  Successful  in  Delirium 
Tremens,  Tic  Doloreux,  St.  Vitas  Dance,  Convulsions,  Tetanus,  &c.  It  has  recently  been  used 
in  nervous  cases  with  success,  in  which  other  nervines  failed  to  give  relief. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SERPENTARIA.  A  stimulant  tonic,  used  in  typhoid  fever  whether 
idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  when  the  system  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  of  support,  but  is  unable 
to  bear  active  stimulation.  Its  action  may  be  much  improved  by  combination  with  Cinchona, 
particularly  in  intermitent  fevers.     Employed  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  sore  throat. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  BUCHU.— Buchu  is  gently  stimulant,  with  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
the  urinary  organs.  It  is  given  chiefly  in  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs,  as  Gravel,  Chronic 
Catarrh  of  the  bladder,  morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  retention  or  incontinence  of 
urine  from  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  parts  concerned  in  its  evacuation  ;  also  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, cutaneous  affections  and  dropsy. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  BUCKTHORN.— The  inferior  quality  of  the  preparation  of  Buckthorn 
usually  sold,  has  induced  a  preparation  which  can  be  relied  upon,  and  which  will  keep  in  any 
climate. 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  PAPoEIRA  BRAVA.— This  preparation  has  been  often  sought  for, 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages,  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,   dropsy,  jaundice,  &c. 


FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  UVA  URSL— Uva  Ursi  has  reputation  as  an  antilithie,  and  in 
gravel,  chronic  nephrtis,  Diabetis,  Catarrh  of  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  the  urine,  Gleet,  Leu- 
corrhoea,  Menorrhagia,  &c. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Society  having  seen  and  examined,  and  several  of  them  having  used  the 
variousvVegetable  Extracts,  made  by  Messrs.  Tilden,  &  Co.,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  being 
satisfied  of  the  valuable  character  of  these  preparations,  hereby  commend  them  to  the  memberB 
of  the  profession  generally. 

"Albany,  February  6th,  1850." 

BERKSHIRE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

Mass.  Medical  Society  ) 

For  The  Berkshire  District,  June  2,  1850.  ) 

Dr  Jennings  submitted  the  following  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Society  having  seen  from  various  sources  entitled  to  respect  and  confi- 
dence, commendatory  notices  of  the  excellency  and  purity  of  the  various  Medicinal  Extracts,  pre- 
pared by  the  Messrs.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  having  tested  and  used  them  ourselves, 
do  most  cordially  recommend  them  to  the  Medical  Profession." 

H.  H.  Childs,  President. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  Adulterated  Drugs. 
Medicinal  Extracts. — In  former  years,  it  was  difficult  to  get  theVarious  vegetable  extracts 
of  good  quality,  sometimes  from  their  fraudulent  adulterations,  but  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
from  lack  of  skill  and  care  in  their  preparation.  Scarcely  any  could  be  relied  on  except  some 
imported  from  Germany  and  London.  Now,  however,  we  have  them  prepared  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, at  home,  particularly  by  some  drug  ^^ises  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Tilden  fy  Co.  of  New- 
York.  The  latter  have  embarked  largely  m  the  business,  and  manufacture  them  of  very  fine 
quality. 

UNITED  STATES  DISPENSATORY. 

Edition  of  1851,  by  Drs.    Wood  fy  Bachc. 

EXTRACT    CONIUM. 

Drs.  W.  &  B.  say  of  Extract  of  Conium  : — "  That  imported  from  London  has  usually  been 
considered  best :  but  we  have  seen  and  tried  the  Extract  prepared  by  Messrs.  Tilden  fy  Co.  of 
New  York,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  at  low  heat,  and  have  found  it  superior  to  any  that  we  had 
previously  employed."     For  further  notice,  see  pages  968  and  980. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  29,  1853. 
To  H.  A.  Tilden,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. — For  several  months  I  have  proposed  writing  you  in  relation  to  your  medicinal 
■extracts,  and  have  postponed  this  with  other  matters  until  the  vacation  of  our  school,  now 
existing. 

1  have  long  used  your  preparations,  and  have  found  them  superior  to  the  English  or  German. 
Your  process  is  the  only  safe  one,  and  must  succeed  in  restoring  a  confidence  in  extracts  long  since 
declining,  owing  to  the  great  adulteration  and  unskillfulness  of  their  preparation.  I  failed  in 
those  preparations  of  extract  of  Belladonna  to  dilate  a  pupil,  and  succeeded  most  satisfactorily 
with  a  sample  of  yours  in  my  cabinet.  I  am  now  using  my  small  jar  ef  extract  of  conii,  in  a  case 
in  which  German  Extract  failed,  and  most  successfully. 

The  consistence,  gravity,  taste  and  smell  of  your  extracts,  clearly  demonstrates  the  superior 
mode  of  their  preparation.  Two  thirds  of  the  extracts  of  the  day  are  charred  in  their  evaporation, 
and  are  thus  useless. 

Two  years  since  I  purchased  ten  pounds  of  Extract  Belladonna.  (English.)  Dr.  Taliaferro  of 
this  city  obtained  one  of  these  pots,  and  finding  it  very  superior,  called  for  and  got  a  second  pound. 
At  my  suggestion,  he  tried  the  second  and  found  it  worthless.      On  examination,  it  was   charred. 

I  sincerely  trust  you  may  be  sustained  in  your  enterprise,  and  that  American  physicians  may 
find  in  the  medicinal  extracts,  those  benefits  and  advantages,  so  highly  commended  by  early 
writers. 


That  you  may  realize  all  your  hopes  and  wishes — add  greatly  to  the  solid  foundation  so  well 
laid  in  your  business,  is  the  expectation  and  desire  of 

Your  Humble  servant, 

Tom  0.  Edwards,  M.  D. 
Prof.  Materia  Medica,  Ohio  Medical  College. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institute,  > 
Pittsfield,  Feb.  7,  1851.  5 
I  have  twice  visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Tilden,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  comprising 
their  Botanic  Gardens,  Steam  Mills,  and  Extract  Works,  and  through  the  politeness  of  the  pro- 
prietors, examined  the  raw  material,  the  several  processes  by  which  the  medicinal  extracts  are 
prepared,  aud  a  large  number  of  extracts  themselves.  Some  of  these  I  have  used  in  my  practice 
during  the  past  year.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  certifying  that  in  my  opinion  the  establishment 
supplies  a  long-felt  want  in  the  profession — efficient  and  reliable  extracts — and  I  do  most  cheer- 
fully recommend  their  trial  to  physicians. 

H.  H.  Childs,  PresH  Berkshire  Med.  College. 

Bowdoin  College,  ) 
Brunswick,  Maine,  March  14,  1851.      J 
Messers.  Tilden  &  Co., 

Gentlemen. — Having  visited  your  manufactory  of  medicinal  extracts  in  New  Lebanon,  and 
inspected  the  various  processes  employed,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  end  proposed,  viz  :  to  procure  extracts  which  shall  contain  all  the  active  principles 
of  the  plants  from  whence  they  are  derived,  possess  efficacy  and  uniformity  of  strength,  and 
which  shall  not  be  injured  by  keeping,  by  climate,  change  of  temperature,  &c.  Your  extract  of 
Conium,  prepared  by  steam,  in  vacuo,  and  from  which  the  albumen  and  chlorophyle  are  separa- 
ted, appears  to  me  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  extracts,  and  the  same  may  be  said  indeed  of  the 
others.  You  have  successfully  brought  ail  the  principles  of  pharmaceutical  science  to  bear  upon 
your  various  processes,  and  although  experience  may  possibly  suggest  some  improvements,  yet  I 
candidly  acknowledge  that  at  present  I  know  nothing  to  suggest,  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  That 
you  may  be  rewarded  for  your  enterprise  and  skill,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D., 
f.  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapetttics. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 


I 


November  24th,  1853. 
Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co. 

Have  the  goodness  to  send  to  my  address,  "  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  8th  and  Pine  Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia," by  Express,  a  jar  containing  twenty  pounds  of  your  best  Extract  of  Conium.  That  we 
have  heretofore  had  from  you  has  been  satisfactory. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

Thomas  S.  Kikkbirde. 

Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Gentlemen. — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ajar  of  your   excellent  extract  of  Conium,  pre- 
pared in  vacuo.     I  have  never  used  any  extract  of  this  drug  that  I  have  deemed  so  satisfactory  in 
its  effects  as  yours,  and  during  the  past  year  1  prescribed  no  other  in  this  Institution. 
Believing  that  your  enterprise  must  be  liberally  rewarded, 

I  am,  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Patterson,   Superintendent. 

Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.  Columbia,  S.  C,  Dec.  15th,  1852. 

Gentlemen. — After  giving  a  very  fair  trial,  and  a  very  satisfactory  one,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
extract  Conii  which  you  sent  me,  and  which  came  to  hand  in  fine  order,  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
deserves  all  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

J.  W.  Parker. 
Resident  Physician,  Lunatic  Asylum,   S.  C. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  21, 1854,  says  : 

Having  succeeded  in  relieving  a  case  of  insanity  by  your  Extract    Cannabis  Indices,  1  wi 

inquire  of  you  whether  it  is  made  from  the  India  or  American  variety  of  Hemp  Cannabis  Sativa. 

Your  Extract  Apocynum  Canab.  has  also  done  good  service  in  dropsy,  in  my  hands. 
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Art.  I. — To  the  Editors  of  the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Hillsdale,  M.,  November  24th,  1854.. 

Gentlemen, 

I  send  you,  by  express,  an  Enlarged  Spleen,  which  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  kind  on  record;  the  profession  all 
agree  that  it  is  by  far  the  largest  they  have  ever  seen  or  read  of.  I  re- 
moved it  from  a  man  at  an  autopsy  yesterday.  I  also  send  you  a  sub- 
stance that  I  removed  from  the  heart,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  deposition 
of  adipose  substance.  The  largest  piece  was  obtained  from  tfye  vena 
cava  communis,  (which  was  enlarged,)  a  portion  of  the  balance  from  the 
right  auricle,  (which  was  enlarged  also,)  and  a  portion  from  the  right 
ventrical,  (also  enlarged.)  The  liver  I  found  indurated  and  full  one-third 
larger  than  natural :  the  gall  bladder  corresponded  in  size  with  the  liver. 
The  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  was  hepatized.  I  found  about  half  a  pint  of 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  with  evidences  of  chronic  inflammation.  There 
was  also  ossification  of  the  smaller  branches  of  arteries  from  the  aorta,  the 
stomach,  intestines,  pancreas ;  kidneys,  bladder,  <fcc,  healthy.  I  did  not 
*ee  the  man  prior  to  the  autopsy,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  give  you  a 
VOL.  II. — ID 
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history  of  the  case  at  present,  but  will  report  it  soon.  The  man  was 
about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  would  weigh  about  148  lbs.,  and#of  spare 
habit.  He  was  confined  to  the  house  but  about  one  week  before  his  dis- 
ease. Never  had  had  much  of  intermittent  fever,  was  always  temperate ; 
very  industrious.  The  spleen  weighed,  when  removed,  14  lbs.  7  oz.,  and 
measures  ten  and  a  half  inches  wide,  four  inches  thick,  seventeen  and  a 
half  long,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  in  circumference.  You  can  form  an 
idea  of  its  position,  by  noticing  a  cut  on  its  convex  surface,  which  I  made 
in  cutting  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubis.  It  rested  on  the  os  pubis, 
covering  the  entire  abdomen,  except  in  the  hepatic  region,  which  was  of 
course  occupied  by  the  liver. 

If  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  Anatomical  Museum,  please  place 
it  there,  and  credit  me  properly  therefor ;  if  not,  please  return  it  by  ex- 
press. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  D.  Cone,  M.D. 

P.  S. — I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  was  assisted  in  the  autopsy  by 
my  fiiends,  Dis,  Tuttle  and  Strong,  of  Reading, 


Art.  II. —  Case  of  Gun  Shot  Wound  of  the  Head. — Death  three-and- 
a-half  months  thereafter.     By  E.  D.  Cone,  M.D.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

May  30th,  1S54,  was  requested  to  see  Mr.  A ,  aged  about  80,  san- 
guine billious  temperament,  of  regular  habits,  and  a  cooper  by  trade,  who 
was  reported  to  have  been  shot  by  Mr.  - ,  and  supposed  to  be  dying. 

Accompanied  by  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  P.  Randall,  I  repaired  to  his  board- 
ing house,  to  which  he  had  been  conve^yed  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

On  seeing  the  patient  it  was  found  that  his  face  and  forehead  was 
blown  full  of  powder,  and  that  there  was  a  considerable  swelling  aud 
echymosis  of  the  upper  lid  of  the  left  eye;  and  upon  close  examination  it 
was  observed  that  the  ball  (about  the  size  of  a  buck  shot)  fired  from  a 
small  pistol,  had  entered  between  the  lids  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
left  eye.  We  succeeded  in  passing  a  probe  directly  backwards  about 
half  an  inch,  and  from  thence,  by  curving  it,  obliquely,  upwards  and  in- 
wards about  two  inches,  until  the  ball  was  distinctly  felt,  resting  on  or 
near  the  upper  surface  of  the  etlmoial  bone.     In  passing  the  probe  fresh 
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blood  issued  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  '  From  the  oblique  direction 
the  ball  had  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the  parts  through  which  it  had 
passed,  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  attempt  its  extraction ;  the  result 
therefore  was  left  to  nature.  In  about  two  weeks,  by  the  use  of  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  and  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  alteratives,  and  dia- 
phoretics, low  diet,  &c,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  enabled  to  walk  about 
the  streets ;  but  soon  thereafter,  on  resuming  labor  at  his  occupation,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  head,  together  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  however  readily  subsided 
by  using  treatment  therefor,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  be  about  again.  I 
may  remark  that  he  had  repeated  attacks  of  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  always  induced  by  attempting  to  labor  at  his  trade,  but 
which  yielded  to  treatment,  until  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  September 
following,  when  he  succumbed  to  a  similar  attack  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Autopsy  on  the  19th.  At  the  request  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
and  accompanied1  by  my  friends,  Dr.  A.  Cressey  and  Mr.  A.  Whelan,  I 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body.  After  Yemoving  the  cal- 
varium,  the  brain  was  found  to  be  highly  congested,  thf»  anterior  lobes 
softened,  underneath  which,  and  resting  on  the  os  ethmoides,  was  found 
the  ball  very  much  flattened,  together  with  several  fragments  of  bone, 
the  longest  of  which  was  about  half  an  inch  square,  but  oval  in  shape. 
The  ball  and  fragments  were  enveloped  in  about  two  ounces  of  greenish 
pus.     The  dura  matter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ball  had  ulcerated. 

The  points  of  interest  about  this  case  Ixconsider  to  be,  the  length  of 
time  he  survived  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  the  repeated  attacks  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  members  which  so  readily  yielded  to 
treatment;  and  the  amount  of  pus  that  had  collected  without  sooner  pre- 
•ducing  more  marked  symptoms  thereof,  especially  as  the  ball  and  frag- 
ments of  bone  were  in  close  contact  to  the  brain  as  foreign  substance,  1 
may  remark  thatlie  continually  complained  of  a  dull  heavy  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  ball  during  the  intervals  of  his  attacks,  at  which  times  it. 
would  become  excruciatingly  severe,  with  great  external  head,  &c,  &c. 

Although  disconnected  with  the  surgical  interest  of  the  case,  I  may 
observe,  that  the  affray  occurred  in  consequence  of  jealousy  (as  is  believed), 
and  that  although  the  perpetrator  claimed  it  to  have  been  an  accident, 
yet  he  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  upon  trial  was  convicted  thereof  and 
sentenced  to  the  States  Prison. 
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Art.  III. —  Cholera  in  Monroe  County,  Michigan. 

Able  at  last  to  keep  my  promise  respecting  the  publication,  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  our  county,  I  will  try  to  communicate 
my  observations  and  experience,  but  without  touching  facts  and  incidents 
which  are  already  generally  known  and  established. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  epidemic  was  as  usual,  of  such  a  nature, 
that  doubts  of  its  genuineness  might  prevail,  especially  when  no  regard 
was  paid  to  the  indications-,  counter-indications,  and  to  its  prevailing  epi- 
demic genius.  As  there  has  been  until  now  neither  preventive  nor  spe- 
cific found,  we  are  alas  L  always  referred  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  disease,. to  study  the  cause,  the  form,  the  individuality  ©f 
the  patients,  and  finally  to  treat  them  according  to  experience  as  an  em- 
piric. 

Soon  after  its  first  appearance,  the  disease  showed  its  evident  forms^ 
spreads  m  radiated  and  longitudinal  circles  from  its  points  of  beginning, 
everywhere  claimiug  its  victims.  The  precursory  epidemic  genius  was 
gastric — nervous,  generally  merging  into  the  disease,  showing  more  or 
less  the  gastric  or  t£e  nervous  character,  but  in  most  cases  blended  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  that  attentive  observations  and  examinations 
were  necessary  to  state  the  individuality  and  the  form.  It  appears  from 
the  preceding,  that  indications  in  most  of  the  cases  did  require  the  imme- 
diate application  of  an  emetic,  which  was  given  in  form  of  powdered  Ipe- 
cacuanha, 3i  one  dose  every  five  and  teu  minutes  until  energetic  billious 
vomitings  were  caused.  Wjien,  however,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  stadia 
prodromorum  feruginous  or  greenish  yellow  bile,  was  vomited,  or  when 
the  stools,  by  ths  intensive  rosy  coloration,  after  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
indicated  bile  in  sufficient  quantity,  these  symptoms  were  considered  as  » 
counter  indication  and  consequently  no  emetic  given. 

While  many  cholera  discharges  contain  some  bile,  it  requires  a  frequent 
analysis  to  acquire  a  sure  k>ok  in  regard  to  the  color  produced  by  nitric 
acid. 

In  very  violent  attacks  there  was  neither  bile  in  the  stools,  nor  in  the 
vomitings,  it  was  found  an  absolute  bile  retention.  In  such  cases  and  par- 
ticularly in  turgescence  upwards,  and  in  cases  of  so  called  cholera  sicca,  ex- 
traordinary copious  bilious  vomitings  were  oeuaHy  produced  by  the  em- 
ployment of  Ipecacuanha.     The  majority  of  the  patients  in  whose  case* 
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\he  use  of  an  emetic  was  indicated,  went  quickly  over  to  the  stadium  of 
re-action,  the  choleric  face  and  voice  disappeared  —the  pulse,  the  tone, 
and  the  tugor  of  the  skin  re-appeared.  If,  after  the  re- action  was  accom- 
plished, copious  white  passages  remained,  the  lunar  caustic  at  one  grain 
with  J  iv.  of  strong  cotfee-infusion  was  found  very  medicinal.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  pains  in  the  right  hypogastric  region,  and  sensations  from 
uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  did  appear,  produced  from  -bile  passed  over 
too  vigorously  into  the  intestinal  canal,  in  such  c&ses  a  large  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil  was  given.  If,  in  spite  of  the  emetic,  a  higher  degree  of  cholera 
was  developed,  tine,  valerain,  in  strong  doses,  with  addition  of  musk  and 
a  minimum  of  opium  was  administered.  In. cases  where  it  took  the  col- 
lapsed stage  with  turbulent,  exhausting  passages,  about  10  grains  of 
calomel  with  1-1 6th  and  1-1 2th  grains  extr.  nuc.  vomica,  spir.  every  half 
hour,  was  found  very  efficient.  In  some  peculiar  cases  of  this  form,  the 
cajeput-oil  and  camphora  in  large  doses  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  in 
the  cold  stage  chloroform  with  turpentine  oil,  and  frictions  with  nitric  acid, 
oil  of  turpentine,  chloroform,  and  alcohol,  were  successful.  The  strych- 
nium  with  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine,  rendered  in  theerethic  cholera, 
the  most  eminent  services.  In  only  one  case  subsequently,  the  typhoid 
followed,  distinguished  by  its  pertinacious,  continual  returning,  with  death 
menacing  hiccough,  singultus ;  that  all  remedies  usually  employed,  such 
as  aromatic  etheric  oils,  dulcis.  spir.  nitr.  castoreum,  etc.,  were  powerless, 
until  at  last,  after  repeated  doses  of  clove,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  mace 

with  chicken  soup,  it  ceased. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Muller. 
Monroe,  Mich.,  Dec.  1854. 


Art.  W. — Manual  ef  Human  Miser oscopical  Anatomy.  A.  Kolli- 
ker,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Wurzburg.  Trans- 
lated^ Geo.  Busk,  F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Huxley,  F.R.S..  Edited 
with  notes  and  additions,  by  J.  D  A.  Casta,  M.D.  Illustrated  by 
313  engravings  on  wood. 

Thus,  reads  the  title  page  of  an  8vo  of  800  pages,  from  the  press  of 
Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Go.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  author  justly  remarks  that  "  medicine  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
microscopical  anatomy  appears  to  constitute  its  foundation,  quite  as  much 
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as  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  and  systems,  when  a  profound  study  of 
physiology,  and  pathological  anatomy  is  impossible,  without  an  accurate  • 
acquaintance,  also,  with  the  most  minute  structural  condition." 

Animated  by  this  conviction  —  a  conviction  daily  extending  and  pro- 
ducing its  legitimate  result  —  he  brings  to  the  task  his  immense  facilities 
and  stores  of  knowledge,  and  in  a  concentrated  form  gives  us  this  work, 
which,  to  a  great  majority  of  readers,  will  be  more  welcome  than  his  more 
extended  "  Microscopical  Anatomy." 

If  any  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  a  work  bearing  this  great  name, 
were  needed,  it  could  easily  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London. 

The  science  here  treated  is  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  the  present 
centuiy,  and  with  the  host  of  enthusiastic  laborers  in  this  fertile  field,  what 
may  we  not  hope  ere  our  successors  shall  chronicle  its  achievments  as  the 
centurv  shall  close  ? 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  in  which  the  "  literature"  of  the 
subject  is  briefly  given  —  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  one  who  seeks 
to  master  the  subject  —  he  proceeds  to  "  The  general  anatomy  of  the 
tissues." 

In  this  we  have  an  account  of  "  Cells  "  —  their  constituents,  develop- 
ment, both  "  free"  and  "  endogenous,"  also  multiplication  by  division. 

These  minute,  but  active  agents,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
organism,  and  their  investigation  throws  great  light  on  many  obscure 
processes,  which,  till  the  microscope  lent  its  aid,  were  an  impenetrable 
mystery. 

"  Tissues,"  "  organs,"  and  "  systems,"  are  next  discussed.  Of  simple 
tissues  our  author  recognises,  four  1.  Epidermic;  2.  Cartilaginous;  3, 
Elastic;  4.  Connective  tissues,  which  is  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of  other 
authors. 

"Complex  tissues"  include,  5.  "Osseous;"  6.  Smooth  muscular  tis- 
sue; 8.  Nervous  tissue ;  9.  Tissue  of  the  blood,  vascular  glands,  and  10. 
The  tissue  of  true  glands. 

Having  considered  these  at  sufficient  length,  in  a  generally  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner,  he  next  proceeds  to  "  Special  Histology."  The  first 
subject  claiming  attention  here  is  the  skin. 

Instead  of  admitting  between  the  cuticle  and  corium  the  existence  of  a 
1  basement  membrane "  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  or  "  homogenous  mem- 
brane" of  Krause,  he  believes  that  fully  formed  cells  exist  down   to  the 
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eorium,  and  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  coriuni  has  been  mistaken  for 
a  distinct  structure. 

He  adds,  "  a  separation  from  the  corium  of  this  narrow,  and  on  its 
under  surface,  by  no  means  distinctly  limited  membrane,  ought  not  to  be 
attempted,  for  although  a  distinct  membrane  in  the  embryo,  it  cannot  be 
obtained  as  a  special  layer  in  the  adult."  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  he  nearly 
acknowledges  all  the  other  anatomists  claim.  He  finds  no  distinction  in 
the  structure  of  the  cells  in  the  differently  colored  races,  the  only  difference 
being  a  variable  amount  of  dark  colored  granules. 

The  appendages  of  the  skin  —  nails,  hair,  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands, 
are  examined  at  length,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts  which  greatly 
aid  in  the  study  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  striated  muscular  system  is  next  passed  in  review,  and  the  difficult 
points  of  this  interesting  subject  discussed,  and  while  differing  from  others 
in  the  exact  structural  arrangement  of  a  part,  he  usually  has  reasons  for 
his  opinion,  which  if  not  always  quite  satisfactory,  are  commonly  well 
stated,  and  afford  light  upon  the  abstruse  point,  while  the  student  rises  from 
the  investigation  enlightened,  if  not  convinced. 

Concerning  the  attachment  of  tendon  to  the  extremity  of  muscular  fibre, 
Kolliker  remarks,  "  In  man,  I  must  positively  deny  that  the  tendinous 
fasciuli  are  ever  connected  merely  with  the  sarcolemma. 

Todd  and  Bowman,  in  their  Physiological  Anatomy,  declare  "the 
fibre  ends  by  a  perfect  disc,  and  with  the  whole  surface  of  this  disc  the 
tendon  is  connnected  and  continuous.  The  sarcolemma  ceases  abruptly 
at  the  circumference  of  the  terminal  disc,  and  some  small  part  of  the  ten- 
dinous material  appears  to  he  joined  to  it." 

When  the  attachment  is  to  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  these  fibres  ter- 
minate without  the  intervention  of  any  tendinous  material. 

Between  15  and  80  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  very  satis- 
factory account  of  the  osseous  system,  in  which  development  receives  care- 
ful attention. 

The  vascularity  of  bone,  as  shown  by  the  elegant  Haversian  system  is 
well  represented,  and  one  becomes  deeply  interested  in  studying  this 
beautiful  provision  for  continual  changes  and  the  repair  of  injury. 

On  the  subject  of  lymphatics  in  bone,  he  says  they  "have  been  des- 
cribed by  some  older  and  more  recent  authors,  but  their  existence  is  not 
the  less  doubtful,  and  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  find  such  results." — 
From  the  elaborate  examination  given  to  the  several  questions  relating  to 
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bone,  it  would  appear  that  the  subject  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  the 
reader  will  find  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  in  reference  to  bone* 

The  nervous  system  is  examined  with  great  care,  and  its  90  pages  are 
well  stored  with  plates  and  interesting  detail  of  most  careful  aud  laborious 
research. 

Those  curious  Pacinian  bodies  have  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  we  learn  that  some  600  exist  in  the  hand.  Their  use  is  a  prob- 
lem for  some  future  laborer  to  develop.  The  reader  will  notice  satisfactory 
replies  to  many  of  the  questions  which  have  perplexed  him  as  he  has  re- 
flected upon  the  subject  of  the  nervous  system,  and  sought  to  fathom  its 
mysteries  which  "time  forbids  us  to  allude  to  here,  for  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  intended  limits. 

The  digestive  organ  next  comes  under  review.  The  "mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  oral  cavity;"  u  tongue,"  "mucous  glands,"  "follicular 
glands,"  and  "  salivary  glands,"  receive  careful  attention  with  highly  sat- 
isfactory-results. 

The  next  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  "  teeth,"  where  will  be  found 
a  rich  reward  for  the  labor  of  a  careful  perusal,  where  light  is  thrown  up- 
on those  hidden,  complicated  and  very  interesting  processes,  resulting  in 
those  useful,  beautiful  and  much  abused  organs,  the  teeth. 

The  digestive  apparatus  receives  full  consideration,  which  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory. 

Nearly  30  pages  are  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  lungs,  thyroid 
and  thymus  bodies,  while  50  to  60  more  are  devoted  to  the  vascular 
system  and  circulating  fluids.  v 

With  the  organs  of  special  sense  the  work  is  brought  to  a  close,  except 
a  brief  appendix-. 

What  our  readers  will  especially  prize,  is  a  full  index,  for  which  the 
author  has  our  hearty  thanks,  and  will  receive  the  thanks  of  those  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  find  promptly  what  they  seek. 

We  have  thus  sought  to  give  our  readers  such  an  account  of  this  inter- 
esting work  as  will  indicate  how  they  may  supply  a  deficiency,  long  felt 
to  exist.  Here  is  the  result  of  careful  study,  by  a  competent  observer,  in 
a  deeply  interesting  and  important  department  of  science,  accessible  to 
all,  and  many  who  shall  purchase  this  work  will  be  convinced  that  micro- 
scopic Anatomy  is  not  that  dry  and  useless  study,  which  it  has  sometimes 
been  represented.  We  heartily  welcome  "  Koliker's  Microscopical  Anat- 
omy" to  our  library.  L* 
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Art.  V. — Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  for  Six  Months  of  1854, 
kept  at  the   University  of  Michigan  by  Prof  A.  Winchell: 
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Art.  VI. — A  Systematic  Treatise.  Historical,  Etiological,  and  Practi- 
cal, of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  Amer- 
ica, as  they  appear  in  the  Caucasian,  African,  Indian  and  Esqui- 
maux varieties  of  its  Population.  By  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.  Edited 
by  S.  Hanburg  Smith,  M.  D.  &c,  &c,  and  Francis  S.  Smith  M.  D., 
&c.,  &c.  Second  Series,  pages  925,  8mo.  Lippincott,  Grameo  & 
Co.,  publishers.     Philadelphia,  1854. 

The  first  series  of  this  great  American  work  was  published  in  1850, 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  writer's  own  hands,  and  contained  702  pages,  8mo. 

The  first  book  was  principally  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  To- 
pographical and  Hydrographical  etiology  of  the  great  interior  valley;  its 
geological  outlines,  hydrographical  basins,  &c,  including  the  special  med- 
ical topography  of  numerous  localities  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  and 
around  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  river  and  valley  along  the  Delta 
the  Ohio  basin,  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Part  II.  of  book  first,  is  devoterl  to  Climate  Etiology.  This  is  treated, 
of  under  the  heads  of  Nature,  Dynamics  and  Elements  of  Climate,  Tem- 
perature of  the  Interior  Valley;  Atmospheric  Pressure  of  the  Interior  Val- 
ley ;  Winds  of  the  Interior  Valley ;  Aqueous  Meteors ;  Electrical  Phenom- 
ena ;  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals. 

Part  III. — Book  first  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Physological 
and  Social  Etiology.  This  is  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Population, 
viz :  the  different  varieties ;  their  physiological  characteristics,  &c. ;  Modes 
of  living,  clothing,  lodging,  bathing,  habitations  and  shade  trees ;  occupa- 
tions, pursuits,  exercises,  and  recreations. 

Here  is  a  rich  table  of  Contents,  and  the  able  and  original  views  which 
the  author  has  advanced,  in  treating  of  these  important  topics,  gives  him 
a  rank  with  the  very  first  medical  philosophers  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

The  genius  and  great  ability  displayed  in  the  first  book,  gave  us  a  keen 
appetite,  and  great  anxiety  to  obtain  the  book  II.,  which  is  now  upon  our 
table,  and  which,  (as  we  were  promised,)  treats  of  practical  subjects. 

Part  I.,  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  Autumnal  or  Periodic  Fevers.  The 
consideration  of  this  subject  occupies  183  closely  printed  octavo  pages? 
and  is  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  is  handled  in  an  original  and  a 
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masterly  manner,  and  in  this  part  alone  cost  the  price  of  the  whole  work. 
No  student  of  medicine,  or  practitioner,  in  the  Interior  Valley  of  North 
America,  could  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Part  II.  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  Yellow  Fever.  , 

Part  III.  Treats  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Part  IV.  Eruptive  Fevers. 

Part  V.  Phlogistic  Fevers :  The  Phlegmasia?. 

This  great  work  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  author's  own  investigation 
observation  and  experience.  After  many  years  occupied  in  successful  and 
extensive  practice  and  teaching,  he  devoted  several  years  to  travelling  and 
collecting  from  personal  inspection  the  materials  which  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  great  work.  Scarcely  a  city,  town,  village  or 
neighborhood  in  this  great  Interior  Valley  but  he  visited,  inspected,  and 
from  which,  he  culled  matter  for  his  future  use.  There  is  hardly  a  physi- 
cian of  ten  years  practice  in  this  vast  region  but  remembers  his  visit  and 
his  prying  but  pertinent  questions.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great 
desideratum  in  our  profession  has  been  obtained,  and  no  other  book  can 
supply  its  place. 

We  predict  a  wide  sale  for  the  work,  and  more  especially, for  the  second 
book,  or  the  one  now  before  us,  and  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  giv- 
ing it  as  our  opinion,  'that  it  will  be  considered  authoritative  for  many 

vears  to  come,  on  any  of  the  numerous -subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

D. 


Art.  VII. —  On  Fibrin :  The  larger  portion  of  a  desertation,  read  in 
the  regular  course  of  exercises  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.     By  G.  E.  Corbin,  Member  of  the  Class. 

[We  give  place  to  the  following  article,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
information  it  may  communicate  to  those  of  the  profession  who  may 
have  made  the  obscure  subject  of  fibrin  a  special  study,  as  to  present  a 
specimen  of  the  bi-weekly  exercises  in  composition  on  medical  subjects 
required  of  those  who  are  applicants  for  the  honors  of  the  institution. 
The  subject  was  continued,  and  the  following  constituted  the  material  of 
three  or  four  exercises. — Eds.  Pen.  Jour.~\ 

Being  practically  unacquainted  with  the  chemical,  physiological,  and 
pathological  attributes  of  fibrin,  we  propose  simply  to  investigate,  or 
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compare,  the  more  obvious  and  generally  received  opinions  with  regard 
to  it. 

Fibrin  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  blood,  and  the  basis  of 
the  muscles.  It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  insipid  solid ;  and  may  be  pro- 
cured from  recently  drawn  blood,  during  the  act  of  coagulation ;  by  stir- 
ring with  a  rough  stick,  and  washing  to  whiteness  the  adhering  shreds. 
It  may  be  dissolved  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  boiling  water,  but  is  en- 
tirely insoluble  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Potassa  dissolves  it,  but  it  is  readily  precipitated  by  various  acid?. 
With  regard  to  the  precise  chemical  formula  for  fibrin,  there  is,  as  with 
all  other  animal  compounds,  more  or  less  room  for  doubt, 

The  following  formula,  designed  to  represent  the  number  of  'equivalents 
of  each  of  the  integrant  particles  of  fibrin,  is  that  given  by  Kane  and 
others ;  viz. :  C800  H620  N100  O240  PS2.  That  given  by  Mulder  is  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  an  additional  equivalent  of  phosphorous.  In 
"William's  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,"  we  frequently  find  the  term. 
fibrin  and  dentoxide  of  protein  used  synonymously.  If-  we  convert  the 
generally  acknowledged  formula  for  protein,  into  one  representing  the 
dentoxide,  we  shall  have  a  formula  differing  more  from  either  of  the. 
above,  than  they  do  from  each  other,  it  being  entirely  destitute  of  the 
symbols  for  phosphorous  and  sulphur,  and  augmented  by  two  additional 
equiralents  of  0.  The  theory  of  fibrin,  being  merely  an  increased  oxy- 
dation  of  portein,  whether  hypothetic  ally,  or  indubitably  established, 
is  certainly  beautifully  ingenious  in  itself,  and  if  true,  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
It  is  our  impression  however,  that  the  term  dentoxide  of  protein  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  fibrinous  mass,  inas- 
much as  they  are  described  as  being  formed1  by  the  consolidation  of  den- 
toxide of  portein  around  the  minute  oleaginous  molocules,  (as  nucleoi.) 
which  are  always  present  in  the  blood. 

Chemically,  fibrin  differs  but  little  from  albumen ;  whereas,  the  phy- 
siological distinction  is  very  obvious.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  fibrin 
coagulates  spontaneously,  and  in  so  doing  assumes  a  definite,  interlaced, 
fibrous  arrangement. 

Albumen,  on  the  contrary,  requires  the  aid  of  heat;  alcohol  .or  acid.* 
for  coagulation ;  and  then  coagulates  in  a  granular  amorphous  mass, 
Liebig*  asserts  that,  chemically,  fibrin  and  albumen  are  identical. 

*  Xiebig  has  more  recently  changed  hia  views  and  com*  to  the  conclusion  that  fibrin  holds- 
an  intermediate  position  between- albumen  and^gelatine. 
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'  The  generally  received  opinion  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  fibrin  is, 
that  it,  together  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  constitutes  the  plasma,  the 
coagulable  lymph,  the  creative  or  formative  material  by  which  the  vari- 
ous textures  of  the  body  are  nourished,  and  from  which,  (in  cases  of 
organic  lesion)  new  ones  are  formed.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are 
many  strong  arguments  both  in  favor  of  and  opposed  to  this  theory; 
some  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider.  In  favor  of  the  theory 
we  may  mention  the  following  facts : 

1st.  Williams  asserts  that  fibrin  "  exists  in  larger  proportion  and 
in  higher  perfection  in  arterial,  than  in  venous  blood." 

2dly.  That  it  is  "  more  abundant  during  ad vaucing  growth  in  well 
fed  persons,  with  active  circulation ;  and  less  so  in  early  infancy,  and  in 
persons  of  weakly  constitution  and  advanced  age." 

3dly.  Another  weighty  argument  in  favor  of  the  nutrive  or  repara- 
tive properties  of  fibrin,  is  to  be  observed  in  its  power  of  forming  fals© 
membranes,  cicatrices,  &c.  When  effused  under  favorable  circumstances, 
fibrin  becomes  speedily  organized,  and  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 
And  in  fact  its  organization,  and  vascular  tendency  may  be  distinctly 
observed  in  clots  of  blood  external  to  the  body.  This  not  unfrequently 
is  the  sole  process  by  which  wounds  and  ulcers  are  healed. 

The  effusion  and  organization  of  plastic  lymph,  or  fibrin,  upon  the 
sides  or  surfaces  of  wounds,  unite  or  bind  them  together  by  that  process 
demonstrated  by  surgeons  "union  by  first  intention."  With  regard  to 
the  healing  of  ulcers,  Williams  makes  use  of  the  following  language,  viz: 
"  Ulcers  may  heal  by  the  effusion  of  fibrin  on  their  walls,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  vessels  into  this  lymph  in  the  form  of  granulations,  which  are  the 
materials  of  the  new  texture." 

4thly.  The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  found  to 
be  increased  during  pregnancy, — is  sometimes  advanced  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  its  nutritive  properties. 

5thly.  Williams  asserts  in  paragraph  550  of  his  Pathology,  that  "a 
wound  with  pale  flabby  edges,  in  a  depressed  state  of  the  system  will  not 
heal  until  some  degree  of  inflammation  has  commenced." 

And  in  connection  he  plainly  implies  that  the'inflammation  is  necessary 
in  order  to  manufacture  fibrin  or  plasma. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  first  arguments  in  favor  of  the  nutri- 
tive properties  of  fibrin,  viz:  that  the  arterial  fibrin  surpasses  the  venous 
in  both  quantity  and  quality,  we  have  no  proper  data  upon  which  to 
base  an  unbiased  opinion.     Wo  recollect,  however,  of  carefully  examin- 
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ing  the  clots  formed  upon  equal  quantities  of  blood,  taken  respectively 
from  the  external  jugular  vein  and  artery  of  a  quadruped,  And  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  venous  clot  was  considerably  larger,  and  somewhat 
firmer  than  the  arterial.  But  inasmuch  as  the  red  corpuscles  were  not 
separated,  we  can  advance  no  positive  opinion  with  regard  to  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  fibrin  contained  in  either*  If  fibrin  does  exist  in  greater 
perfection  and  abundance,  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  it  would  at 
first,  appear  to  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties ;  but  yet  not  conclusive.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
process  of  the  elimination  of  excrementitious  matters  from  the  system ; 
the  arterial  radicles  of  the  excreting  organs,  usually  take  an  equal  part 
with  the  venous.  Fibrin  while  in  the  circulation  is  fluid ;  and  from  the 
arterial  portion  of  the  corpora  Malpigina,  the  liquid  part  of  the  urine  is 
described  as  being  excreted ;  while  the  venous  capillaries  interlacing  with 
the  tubuli  uriniferi,  perform  the  office  of  excreting  the  solid  parts.  Strong- 
objections  may  be  taken  to  this  ground  on  the  fact  that  fibrin  is  never 
found  in  the  urine.  Admitting  the  fact, — we  would  simply  state  that 
this  does  not  alter  the  truth  of  arterial  excretion, — and  ask  whether  it  is 
more  hypothetical  to  suppose  that  fibrin  is  chemically  or  vitally,  decom- 
posed and  excreted  in  other  forms,  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  debris  of 
the  tissues  generally  undergoes  a  transformation  previously  to  its  excre- 
tion ?  But  since  we  propose  to  discuss  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
inasmuch  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  arguments  with  regard  to  this 
matter, — either  pro  or  con — appear  to  be  merely  hypothetical  assertions ; 
we  may  not  be  wholly  unpardonable  for  advancing  another.  So 
thoroughly  established,  and  universally  acknowledged  is  the  fact, — -that 
■the  process  of  the  destructive  disintregation  of  the  tissues  occurs  princi- 
pally through  the  instrumentality  of  oxydation;  that  Liebig  maintains 
that  the  only  beneficial  influence  arising  from  the  ingestion  of  carbona- 
ceous alimentary  substances ;  is  simply  that  of  protecting  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  from  combustion,  during  the  generation  of  animal 
heat,  by  the  process  of  respiration.  Again,  let  us  distinctly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  proper  function  of  the  Liver  is  the  secretion  of  bile ;  and  that 
this  secretion  has  a  twofold  object,  pertaining  to  each  of  the  two  proces- 
;©;  of  digestion,  and  the  purification  of  the  blood.  Now  these  being 
undisputed  facts,  we  may,  (reasoning  from  analogy)  conclude  that  the 
superabundance  of  fibrin  (if  excrementitious)  in  the  arterial  blood;  is 
owing  to  the  superior  facilities  to  which  it   has   been  subjected,  for  the 
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©xydation  of  any  of  its  own  worn  out  ingredients ;  or  that  of  any  other 
effete  matters  which  it  may  contain.  The  object  of  this,  (like  the  secre- 
tion of  bile)  may  be  considered  to  be  twofold;  1st  the  decomposition,  or 
the  separation  of  effete  matters  from  the  other  ingredients  of  the  tissues ; 
And  secondly,  the  transfer  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  all  portions 
of  the  organism ;  as  it  is  the  case  also  with  the  red  corpuscles.  JSTow, 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  amount  of  excrementitious  matters  con- 
tained in  the  arterial  and  venous  blood,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
aggregate,  there  is  very  much  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  but 
from  our  present  position,  there  is  more  of  one  particular  kind— -fibrin — 
in  the  arterial  than  the  venous.  Excrementitious  substances  not  exhala- 
ble  must  be  excreted  through  other  emunctories  than  the  luDgs ;  and 
some  of  these,  as  for  example  the  fluid  portions  of  the  urine  (before 
alluded  to,)  are  excreted  directly  from  the  arterial  radicals  themselves. 
These  (for  the  present)  are  the  most  weighty  arguments  that  we  can  ad- 
duce on  this  side  of  the  question.  And  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  arterial 
fibrin  does  surpass  the  venous  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  we  hesitate 
not  in  asserting  that  such  an  evidence  of  its  nutritive  properties  must 
forever  remain  unshaken  by  all  such  doubtful  hypothesis.  With  regard 
to  the  second  argument  in  favor  of  the  nutritive  .  theory  of  fibrin, — viz : 
that  "  it  is  more  abundant  during  advancing  growth  in  well  fed  persons 
with  active  circulation ;  and  the  contrary," — we  have  no  hesitation  in- 
asserting  that  it  proves  nothing.  Or  rather,  that  it  proves  the  one  theory 
just  as  much  as  the  other.  If  we  assume  the  nutritive  theory  to  be  true, 
we  can  account  for  the  augmented  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood, — on 
the  ground  that  it  is  more  abundantly  elaborated  in  order  to  supply  the 
proper  amount  of  nutritive  material,  both  for  the  increasing  growth,  and 
the  reparation  of  the  tissues ;  which  are  undergoing  a  more  rapid  meta- 
morphosis, in  consequence  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  circulation. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  assume  fibrin  to  be  simply  the  debris,  the 
explanation  is  equally  easy.  The  more  active  the  circulation,  and  vigor- 
ous the  other  functions,  the  greater  will  be  the  metamophosis,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  debris.     And  "  vice  versa." 

Having  briefly  noticed  and  commented  upon  such  a  portion  of  the 
various  arguments  in  favor  of  the  nutritive  theory  of  fibrin,  as  we  deem 
most  important,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  most 
weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory  which  considers  fibrin  simply 
as  the  debris.     In  paragraph  182' of  William's  Pathology,  he  asserts  thafe 
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"Prevorst  &  Dumas  found  that  animals  bled  almost  to  death,  could  be 
restored  by  injecting  into  their  veins  a  mixture  of  red  particles  and 
serum,  even  when  the  fibrin  had  been  removed ;  yet  the  serum  alone 
failed  to  produce  any  such  effect."  And  further  that "  Andral,  Gaverret, 
and  Delafond  remarked  that,  in  domestic  animals,  the  vigor  and  beauty 
of  the  animal  were  proportioned  more  to  the  amount  of  red  particles  in 
the  blood  of  the  animal  than  to  any  other  constituent;  and  that  the 
improvement  of  a  breed  by  crossing  was  marked  by  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  this  element,"  and  also  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the- 
amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  facts  that  fibrin  is  not  absolutely 
essential  for  the  maintainance  of  the  various  vital  and  organic  functions ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  soJfcdily  aroused  by  the  injection  of  a 
fluid  entirely  destitute  of  it.      Wm 

Had  there  been  a  careful  comparison  instituted  between  the  effects 
produced  in  this  experiment,  and  those  produced  by  the  transfusion  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  healthy  venous  blood, — it  would  seem  that  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  would  have  been  more  obvious.  This  however 
is  quite  doubtful.  For  inasmuch  as  the  process  by  which  the  fibrin  is 
separated  from  the  red  corpuscles,  must  necessarily  diminish  the  vitality 
of  the  latter, — it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  the  red  corpuscles 
thus  deteriorated,  would  not  have  as  great,  and  perhaps  a  greater  imme- 
diate effect  in  retarding  the  process  by  which  the  restoration  of  the 
declining  functions  is  produced,  than  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  would, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  entirely  excrementitious.  The  second 
fact  which  we  propose  to  mention  in  confirmation  of  this  theory  is,  "  that 
there  is  little  or  no  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  none  in  the  egg,  none 
in  the  chyme,  and  less  in  the  blood  of  the  carnivara  (who  feed  on  it) 
than  in  that  of  the  herbivora." 

If  with  the  first  of  the  preceding  facts,  we  combine  a  fact  contained  in 
a  statement  made  by  Williams  (on  the  authority  of  Denis)  in  which  he 
asserts,  that  the  amount  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  foetal  circulation 
exceeds  that  in  the  maternal,  in  the  ratio  of  222  to  140; — we  shall 
have  made  a  no  very  trivial  advance  in  the  establishment  of  the  theory 
at  present  under  consideration.  If  we  mistake  not  the  growth  during 
intra-utirine  life  is  much  more  rapid  than  at  any  other  period  of  exist- 
ance.  And  according  to  the  theory  at  present  under  contemplation,  we 
have  just  the  state  '  of  affairs  requisite  to  produce  such  an  effect  ;  an 
vol.  ii. — 20 
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augmented  amount  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  a  diminished  amount  of 
fibrin  in  the  circulation.  Strong  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  by  the  opponents  of  the  theory, — on  the  ground  that  the 
greater  the  activity  of  any  function  whatever,  the  greater  will  be  the 
metamorphosis,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  debris;  and  applying 
the  same  mode  of  reasoning  to  this  particular  instance  they  would  con- 
tend that  if  fibrin  is  simply  the  debris,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  very 
great  abundance  in  the  fcetal  circulation.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment will  readily  be  perceived,  when  we  consider  that  as  the  necessary 
cause  of  so  rapid  a  development,  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tive material  must  be  assimulated,  and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
tissues  disorganised.  The  metamorphreis  of  the  tissues  being  therefore 
very  much  restricted,  the  amount  oijt^ds  must  necessarily  be  small. 

Again,  in  the  example  of  the  eggMWhave  an  illustration  of  a  very 
rapid  growth  without  the  direct  assistance  of  any  fibrin  whatever.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  very  rapid  development  of  the  foetus  in  utero,— with  a 
circulation  abounding  in  red  corpuscles,  and  deficient  in  fibrin, — is  of 
itself,  a  weighty  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  which  considers  fibrin 
to  be  non-nutritious.  Yet  very  much  is  detracted  from  the  weight  of 
this  argument,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  communication  between 
the  maternal  and  fcetal  vessels ;  the  liquor  sanguinis,  or  fibrinous  portion 
of  the  blood,  being  the  only  part  that  is  capable  of  becoming  absorbed, 
and  thereby  contributing  to  the  nutritition  of  the  foetus.  The  same 
fact  is  perhaps  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
foetus,  in  cases  where  it  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the  maternal  system 
by  the  entire  absence  of  both  cord  and  placenta.  In  these  cases,  the 
foetus  must  be  nourished  by  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  uterus. 

But  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  placenta,  it  is  possible,  for  the  fibrin 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis  to  be  rejected  in  consequence  of  some  power  of 
choosing  or  selecting.  This  however,  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  conse- 
quently entitled  to  but  very  little  weight. 

In  the  next  place, — we  would  quote  a  few  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Simon  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  fibrin  is  the  debris  of  worn 
out  tissues,  and  not  a  nutritive  material.  He  says,  "  fibrin  is  undiminished 
by  bleeding,  however  frequently  repeated ;  nay,  it  is  often,  or  even  usually 
increased  under  this  debilitating  treatment."  He  further  says, — "  I  find 
that  under  many  other  circumstances  of  exhaustion   and  weakness  and 
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inanition,  during  the  progress  of  starvation,  during  diseases  essentially 
axomic,  during  violent  fatigue,  and  "the  like,  its  proportion  has  been  found 
at  least  as  high,  perhaps  higher,  than  in  the  inflammatory  process."  Now 
in  the  consideration  of  the  'merits  of  the  first  assertion  contained  in  the 
quotation,  we  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  plainly  obvious  and  undisputed 
fact,  that  in  consequence  of  any  profuse  and  long  continued  discharge, 
(either  sanguineous  or  not)  there  is  unavoidably  a  state  of  general  atony, 
and  extreme  prostration  produced.  Healthy  and  well  aerated  blood, 
contains  all  of  the  ingredients,  combined  in  the  exact  proportion,  requi- 
site for  the  proper  development  and  nourishment  of  each,  and  all  of  the 
various  tissues  and  organs  constituting  the  entire  body.  This  admitted, 
it  is  plain  that  any  unnatural  loss  or  expenditure  of  this  fluid,  is  virtually 
the  same,  (in  one  of  its  effects)  as  withholding  all  nutritious  substances ; 
or  in  other  words,  starvation.  Another  very  important  effect  of  profuse 
bleeding,  is  a  distinct  shock,  to  the  nervous  system ;  a  diminution  of 
nervous  force,  and  vital  action,  which  undoubtedly  has  much  to  do  with 
retarding,  or 'preventing,  the  process  of  assimilation.  Now,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  account  for  the  augmented 
amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  "  starvation"  and  in  "  diseases 
essentially  ansemtic" — upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  which  con- 
siders fibrin  simply  the  debris.  If  fibrin  is  a  nutritious  material,  it 
■certainly  ought,  instead  of  accumulating,  to  be  very  closely  expended  in 
nourishing  the  textures, — in  cases  where  the  nutriment  usually  supplied 
by  the  aliment — is  entirely  withheld.  So  too  with  regard  to  the  ancemic 
condition,  in  which  the  blood  is  almost  invariably  deficient  either  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  fibrin  ought  to  be  rapidly 
expanded.  The  truth  of  the  matter  however,  would  appear  to  be,  that 
since  the  process  of  nutrition  must  necessarily  cease  in  cases  of  starvation, 
it  follows  that  the  amount  of  fibrin  (if  the  debris)  must  as  necessarily 
increase,  in  consequence  of  $he  continued  metamorphosis,  or  destructive 
disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and  removal  by  the  absorbent  system. 
That  the  destructive  disintegration  of  the  tissues  does  continue  subse- 
quently to  the  cessation  of  the  nutritive  process,  is  indisputably  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  emaciation  is  a  constant,  and  well  marked  symp- 
tom of  starvation,  which  could  not  possibly  be  the  case,  were  both 
processes  to  cease  at  the  same  time.  The  same  remarks  will  apply 
equally  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  alluded  to  in  ancemia, 
from  whatsoever  cause  it  may  originate. 
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We  find  that  the  last  clause  of  our  quotation  from  Simon  is  directly 
contradicted  in  the  196th  paragraph  of  William's  Pathology;  where  he 
asserts  that  "  excessive  bodily  fatigue  more  or  less  expends  the  fibrin ; 
hence  the  blood  often  remains  fluid  in  animals  hunted  to  death."  Ab- 
stractly considered,  that  is,  unless  some  other  influence  besides  the  fatigue 
is  brought  to  bear, — both  these  statements  cannot  be  true.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  each  author  here  quoted  has  made  a  statement 
most  easily  explained  upon  the  particular  theory  adopted  by  himself. 
It  would  appear  then  to  be  doing  injustice  to  no  one,  to  surmise  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  in  consequence  of  having  previously  formed 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  thd  matter,  conducted  a  hasty,  or  at  least  an 
unsatisfactory  analysis.  But,  by  varying  the  conditions  under  which  the 
fatiguing  exercise  is  instituted ;  wg  can  quite  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  two  opposing  results  upon  either  theory.  For  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion we  will  suppose  two  individuals  placed  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  one  is  much  invigorated 
by  the  proper  digestion  of  a  substantial  meal ;  (which  by  the  way  should 
be  rich  in  the  elements  of  respiration)  whereas  the  other  is  in  a  half 
famished  condition.  Now  if  these  two  individuals  are  subjected  to  the 
same  amount  of  labor,  we  contend  (upon  the  nutrition  theory)  that  the 
augmented  amount  of  fibrin  found  in  the  bloo  1  of  the  one,  is  owing  to 
its  increased  elaboration  from  the  nutriment  taken,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  increased  destruction  of  the  tissues  under  the  particular  circumstan- 
ces. And  in  the  case  of  the  other,  the  greater  portion  of  what  little 
fibrin  there  was,  is  expended  in  nourishing  the  tissues ;  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  nutriment  in  the  system  from  which  to  elaborate  more.  Upon  the 
other  theory  however,  we  would  account  for  the  diminished  amount  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  starving  individual,  by  supposing  that  it  is 
decomposed,  in  order  that  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  may  become  oxydized 
in  the  lungs, — and  thereby  afford  fuel  for  the  process  of  respiration.  To 
account  for  the  augmented  amount  in  the  well-nourished  individual,  we 
have  but  to  consider  that,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  change 
going  on  in  the  system,  fibrin  is  produced  in  greater  abuudance;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  non-azotised  ingredients  of  the  aliment  are  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  it  is  not  necessarily  (for  this 
purpose  at  least)  disorganized. 

"  Having  now  adduced  and  commented'  upon  the  most  important  argu- 
ments weighing  upon  this  side  of  the  question;  we  will  next  proceed  in 
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as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  to  take  a  cursory  review  of  those  various 
arguments;  or  rather  to  bring  such  a  portion  of  them  as  are  not  equally 
well  explained  on  the  principles  of  either  theory ;  in  direct  contrast  with 
■each  other.  These  being  done,  it  would  seem  that  we  might  at  once 
deduce  positive  and  satisfactory  conclusions  therefrom,  were  it  not  for 
one  fact ;  viz : — that  some  of  these  arguments,  themselves,  appear  to  bo* 
merely  hypothetical  assertions ;  the  truth  of  which  are  at  any  rate, 
mooted  points.  A  good  illustration  of  this  fact  has  already  been  cited 
in  the  contradictory  statements  made  by  Simon  and  Williams  with 
regard  to  the  increased  or  diminished  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  in 
cases  of  "  excessive  bodily  fatigue."  It  will  be  recollected,  however 
that  in  this  particular  instance,  the  dielemma  was  readily  solved  by 
varying  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fatiguing  exercise  was  insti- 
tuted. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  various  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
nutritive  theory  of  fibrin, — we  think  from  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  first,  they  are  all  capable  of  being 
explained  equaly  well  upon  the  other.  The  one,  then, — viz :  that  jibrin 
"exists  in  larger  proportion  and  higher  'perfection  in  arterial 
than  in  venous  blood"  must  be  thrown  into  the  balance  as  the  sole 
weight  upon  the  one  side  of  the  question.  Not  that  there  could  not 
have  been  more  arguments  adduced — but  as  the  only  remaining  one,  of 
the  number  selected ;  which  were  and  still  are  believed  to  include  the 
most  weighty.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  arguments  adduced  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  first  one  is, — that  "animal  bled  almost 
to  death  can  be  restored"  simply  "  by  injecting  into  their  veins  a  mixture 
of  red  particles  and  serum." 

The  same  result  it  is  true,  might  be  produced  by  the  injection  of 
various  other  stimulating  solutions.  Yet,  the  above  fact,/  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fibrin  found  in  the  egg;  must 
•conclusively  establish  the  fact  that  fibrin  is  not  absolutely  essential  for 
perfect,  or  in  fact  even  rapid  organization  and  growth.  With  regard  to 
the  facts  "that  there  is  little  or  no  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  none 
in  the  chyme,  and  less  in  the  blood  of  the  carniyora  (who  feed  on  it) 
than  in  that  of  the  herbinara" — (which  have  already  been  treated  of 
at  some  length — )  we  think  that  by  a  nice  discrimination  they  might  fee 
made  to  weigh  to  some  extent  upon  this  side  of  the  question.  Yet, 
^ince  there  is  so  much  of  hypothesis,  and  so  little  of  absolute  certainty 
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eonuected  therewith,  we  deem  it  proper  in  this  summary  to  pass  thera 
by.  We  next  have  to  do  with  the  statements  made  by  Simon.  Tbess 
are  not  hypothetical ;  but  are  said  to  depend  upon  the  results  of  careful 
chemical  analysis.  If  it  be  true  that  excessive  bleeding,  starvation,  and 
ance?nia,  materially  augment  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood;  these 
facts  must  certainly  weigh  very  heavily  upon  thai  side  of  the  balance 
indicating  debris.  On  the  whole  then,  it  would  seem  that  from  the 
limited  amount  of  arguments  we  have  had  time  to  bring  forward,  the 
most  weighty  are  upon  this  side.  It  would  however,  be  very  unsatisfac- 
tory— if  indeed  not  really  presumptuous,  to  attempt  to  establish  any 
positive  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  matter,  from  the  limited  amount 
of — and  controverted  statements  here  collected.  Much  time  and  labor 
are  yet  requisite,  for  a  satisfactory  decision  on  the  subject. 

As  for  example,  the  experiments  and  analysis  of  Simon,  should  be 
repeated ;  and  their  truth  or  falsity  verified.  The  exact  ratio,  existing 
between  the  amounts  of  fibrin  contained  in  venous  and  arterial  blood, 
should  likewise  be  established  beyond  controversy.  The  precise  changes 
and  exact  nature  of  fcetal  nutrition,  should  also  be  thoroughly  understood; 
"besides  numerous  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  needless  to 
mention. 
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Operations  on  the  Rectum  and  Anus  for  Malformations,  Laceration 
of  the  Sphincter,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Sphincter  from  Spasmodic 
Action,  Constriction,  and  Ulceration  of  the  Rectum  and  Colon.  By 
W.  Parker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

(Concluded  from  page  268). 

Remarks. — Rupture  of  the  perineum  has  been  justly  considered  one  of 
the  most  serious  accidents  of  parturition,  so  difficult  have  these  wounds 
proved  of  cure.  It  has,  indeed,  been  advised  to  leave  them  wholly  unto 
nature,  as  not  susceptible  of  treatment.  The  success  of  the  operation 
in  the  preceding  case,  one  of  the  most  formidable  that  can  occur,  demon- 
strates the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion.  These  lacerations  of  the  perineum 
may  vary  from  a  simple  rupture  of  the  fourchette  to  a  complete  division 
of  the  vulvo-anal  septum,  involving  the  sphincter  ani.  This  latter  is  far 
the  most  serious,  as  presenting  the  greatest  obstacles  to  cure. 

Two  principal  methods  of  cure  have  been  proposed.  The  first  is,  to 
■effect  a  re-union  by  rest  and  cleanliness,  without  the  resort  to  surgi- 
cal means,  and  also  the  second  to  promote  union  by  surgical  inter- 
ference. Surgical  and  obstetrical  writers  seem  to  be  about  equally 
divided  in  the  adoption  of  these  methods.  Among  the  French,  Boyer 
and  Duparcque  favor  the  former,  and  Dubois  and  Roux  the  latter.  Mr. 
Brown,  in  his  recent  wrork,*;'  concludes  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  En- 
glish writers :  "On  the  whole,  the  prevalent  opinion  in  England  appears 
to  have  been  that,  from  the  uncertain,  and,  most  frequently,  unsuccessful, 
results  of  the  operations  devised,  and  from  the  apparently  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  be  contended  with,  it  was  better  merely  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  narrowing;  the  wound,  and  in  lessening  the  evils  attendant  on 
it."  The  method  of  treatment  by  rest  and  cleanliness  is  generally  all 
that  is  required  when  the  laceration  is  slight,  and  it  is  adopted  immedi- 
ately after  the  accident  has  occurred.  But  in  those  severe  cases,  when 
from  the  use  of  the  forceps,  or  mismanaged  labor,  the  rent  extends  com- 
pletely through  the  sphincter  ani,  the  suture  offers  the  only  reliable 
means  of  cure. 

*  "  On  Some  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  admitting  of  Surgical  Treatment." 
By  Isaac  Barker  Brown,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon-Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal, etc.,  London:  Churchill,  1854. 
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The   db  forms  of  suture  used  have  been,  the  interrupted,  the 

twisted,  and   the  and  of  these  the  latter  is  generally  preferred. 

Mr.  Higginbotham  reports  a  case  in  the  Lancet  vol.  2,  1849,  in  which 

the  laceration  ex  through  the  sphincter  ani;    he  used  the  inter- 

rupted suture  in  two  places,  an.!  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  skin 
along  the  edge  of  the  wound.  u  The  -wound  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion; the  eschar  sun  Marion,  made  by  the  caustic,  had  the 
power  of  fixing  the  parts  as  if  adhesive  plaster  had  been  applied/'  The 
operation  was  performed  thirteen  years  before  the  date  of  the  report  and 
during  that  time  the  patient  had  remained  well,  and  borne  nine  children 
without  any  return  of  her  trouble.  Several  cases  have  been  reported 
cured  w:..  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted  suture,  but  the  quilled  suture  is 
much  more  frequently  used  at  present  than  any  other,  and  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  those  mentioned.  In  repeating  this  operation,  however,  I 
should  prefer  to  use  the  clamp  suture  of  Dr.  Sims,  of  this  city,  which  I 
believe  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  these  cases,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  in                           ice  he  is  deserving  of  great  credit. 

There  was  one  step  in  this  operation  to  which  I  would  call  particular 
attention,  as  contributing  not  a  little  to  its  success,  viz.,  the  complete 
division  of  the  sphincter  ani  upon  each  side  of  the  coccyx.  By  this 
simple  measure.  ion  was  entirely  taken  from  the  posterior  lips  of 

the  wound,  w  J  previously  been  widely  separated  and  drawn  out- 

ward and  backward,  and  the  edges  were  in  consequence  readily  approxi- 
mated and  easily  retained  in  apposition.  The  necessity  of  this  step  to 
overcome  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  retention  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
in  easy  apposition,  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  while  contemplating  the 
appearance  and  anatomy  of  the  :raged.     The  sphincter  ani  mus- 

cle having  a  strong  and  unyielding  attachment  to  the  coccyx,  acted  pow- 
erfully and  constantly  in  separating  its  anterior  lacerated  portion,  and,  of 
course,  in  drawing  asunder  the  rent  in  the  perineum.  The  remedy  for 
this  difficulty  very  natui  nested  itself.     By  dividing  the  coccygeal 

attachments  of  I  oscle  its  action  would  be  destroyed  and  its  power 

to  proven  :  and  undisturbed  contact  of  the  wound  would  be 

neut:  The  result  of  its  division  justified  this  conclusion,  for  not 

the  slightest  difficulty  occurred  in  accomplishing  this  hitherto  formidable 
tRsk,  and  obtaining  union  throughout  by  the  first  intention.  To  relieve 
the  strain  upon  the  sutures,  where  the  perineum  is  rigid  and  tense,  DifF- 
enbaeh  made  elliptical  is  upon  each  side  of  the  median  fine;  and 

recently,  Mr.  Hilton,  of  London,  has,  by  subcutaneous  incision,  divided 
the  e  attachments  of  the  sphincter  and  levatores  ani  muscles,  for 

the  purpose  of  changing  the  direction  of  their  action  from  the  coccyx  to- 
wards the  pubes. 

At  the  time  the  above  operation  was  performed  in  1849,  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  division  of  the  sphincter  had  ever  been  recommended, 
much  loss  p;  I    in  these  cases.     It  appears,  however,  according  to 

Mr.  Brown,  that  Saucerotte  once  operated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  Mr. 
Eriehsen  (Science  and  Art  of  Surgery)  that  it  was  advised  by 

Copeland,  and  approved  by  Bransby  Cooper.     Within  the  last  year  or 
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two,  Mr.  Brown,  of  London,  has  operated  in  this  manner  very  success- 
fully, and  in  his  work,  above  referred  to,  the  different  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion are  finely  and  accurately  illustrated  by  engravings.  He  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  operation  thus  modified,  and  reports  eighteen  cases  thus 
successfully  treated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  my  operation  was  by  subcutaneous  incision 
while  that  performed  by  Mr.  Brown  involves  the  external,  as  well  as  inter- 
nal parts.  In  regard  to  the  subcutaneous  incision,  he  remarks  [Page  41] 
"  A  subcutaneous  incision  of  the  sphincter  has  been  suggested,  but  it  will 
not  furnish  the  results  aimed  at.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sphincter 
must  be  completely  severed,  and  also  the  investing  integument,  to  anni- 
hilate all  traction/'  This  objection  is  without  foundation,  as  the  puck- 
ered, folded  integument  of  the  anus,  when  once  the  sphincter,  is  divided, 
is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  exerts  not  the  slightest  traction 
upon  the  flaps  of  the  wound.  As  to  the  results  which  subcutaneous  in- 
cision furnish,  we  need  but  refer  to  the  above  case  to  prove  that  they  are 
satisfactory. 

Case  11. — Hypertrophy  of  the  Sphincter  Ani — Obstinate  Consti- 
pation from  its  Spasmodic  Action — Relieved  by  free  Division. 

Mrs.  C,  an  intellectual  lady,  aged  26,  of  a  highly  nervous'  tempera- 
ment, and  also  imaginative,  married  about  four  years,  but  never  pregnant, 
came  under  observation  in  1852.  She  had  been  a  sufferer  from  her 
childhood,  from  a  peculiar  form  of  constipation,  or  rather  a  retention  of 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  from  a  peculiar  cause.  It  seems  that  when 
about  six  years  old  she  passed  from  her  -bowels  some  lumbricoides,  the 
appearance  of  which,  or  the  sensation  which  they  produced,  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  her  mind.  It  happened  subsequently  that  her  imagina- 
tion controlled  the  action  of  her  bowels  by  inducing-  spasmodic  action  of 
the  sphincter  ani.  She  became  so  morbidly  sensitive  whenever  her  bow- 
els were  about  to  move,  that  under  the  impression  that  worms  were  about 
to  pass  from  her,  the  sphincter  would  close  firmly  and  entirely  prevent 
the  passage  of  faeces.  In  this  manner  a  whole  month  often  passed  with 
repeated,  but  vain  efforts  to  procure  a  dejection  from  the  bowels.  At 
every  attempt,  no  sooner  would  she  arrange  herself  for  defecation,  than 
the  approach  of  the  faeces  to  the  rectum  would  induce  a  spasmodic  and 
uncontrolable  action  of  the  sphincter  and  render  all  her  efforts  abortive. 
This  state  of  things  had  continued  for  years,  and  was  very  perceptibly 
impairing  her  health.  An  actual  movement  of  the  bowels  could  be 
obtained  only  by  the  aid  of  active  cathartics  and  it  was  then  attended  by 
the  most  intense  suffering.  She  had  resorted  to  various  remedies,  change 
of  diet,  etc.,  but  with  no  benefit. 

On  examination,  no  disease  of  the  anus  or  rectum,  as  fissures  or  ulcera- 
tions, could  be  detected  on  the  most  careful  exploration ;  the  only  abnor- 
mal appearance  was  an  enlargement  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  which  was 
in  a  truly  hypertrohied  condition,  being  markedly  increased  in  bulk  and 
strength.  I  directed  her  to  restrict  her  diet  to  laxative  food,  such  as  rye, 
mush,  wheaten  grits,  raw  oysters,  etc.,  and  prescribed  aperient  medicines, 
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and  belladonna  ointment  to  be  applied  to  the  anus.     These  measures, 
however,  had  no  special  or  permanent  benefit. 

I  then  proposed  the  operation  of  dividing  the  sphincter  muscle,  which 
was  submitted  to,  after  a  little  hesitation.  She  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic  and  the  sphincter  was  divided  freely  upon  both 
sides.  Her  nervous  system  was  considerably  excited  by  the  anaesthetic, 
but  she  recovered  from  the  operation  with  no  unfavorable  symptoms. 
The  result  of  the  operation  was  very  satisfactory,  as  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility was  almost  entirely  relieved,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  ren- 
dered comparatively  easy.  She  was  seen  recently  and  remarked  that  the 
operation  ban  benefited  her  very  much. 

Remarks. — Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani  is  generally 
associated  with,  and  dependent  upon,  ulcer  or  fissure  of  the  anus.  It 
may,  however,  exist  independently  of  such  causes,  and  is  then  dependent 
upon  some  other  source  of  irritation,  or  upon  a  hysterical  condition  of 
system. 

The  preceding  case  is  closely  allied  to  the  latter,  though  differing 
sufficiently  to  form  a  separate  class  of  cases.  The  loss  of  consent  and 
sympathy  between  the  different  muscles  necessary  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
faeces  was,  due  to  a  purely  mental  cause,  and  not  to  a  morbidly  sensitive 
condition  of  the  reflex  spinal  system.  In  the  early  history  of  the  case, 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  was  normal,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  faeces  along  the  bowel  to  the  rectum  produced  no  spasmodic 
action  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  but  when  the  expulsive  act  was  about  to 
be  completed,  the  imagination  became  strongly  excited,  and  the  sphincter 
was  closed  involuntarily.  This  act  was  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and 
finally  became  a  fixed  habit.  ~  The  sphincter,  in  the  meantime,  by  its 
unwonted  action  and  powerful  contraction,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  in  effecting  an  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  of 
necessity  gradually  acquired  bulk  and  strength,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
muscle  impelled  to  unusual  exertion.  Its  action  at  length  became  purely 
spasmodic,  being  excited  by  the  passage  of  faeces  along  the  rectum,  and 
the  act  of  defecation  could  not  be  completed  unless  the  intestines  and  ab- 
dominal muscles  were  stimulated  to  unwonted  action  by  powerful  cathar- 
tic medicines. 

Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  independently  of  auy  local 
disease,  has  been  described  by  Boyer,  Dupuytren,  Mr.  Brodie,  and  others. 
The  former  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  the  disease  and  point 
out  the  proper  method  of  treatment  by  division  of  the  sphincter.  In  an 
article  in  the  Journal  Complementaire,  t.  2,  p.  24,  On  some  Diseases 
of  the  Anus,  he  relates  three  cases  which  he  treated  in  this  manner  with 
success.  Dr.  Bushe,  of  this  city,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Rectum  and  Anis,  also  describes  a  form  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
sphincter,  in  which  no  local  disease  is  discoverable,  and  which  admits  the 
passage  of  the  finger  without  pain.  Mr.  Brodie  speaks  of  it  as  a  disease 
of  not  very  uncommon  occurrence,  and  remarks  that  "  it  is  met  with 
chiefly  in  women,  especially  those  who  are  disposed  to  hysteria.     It  is, 
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however,  met  with  in  other  women,  and  sometimes  in  the  male  sex," 
— (London  Med.  Ga2.,  vol.  16,  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Quain,  however,  in  his  recent  work,*  denies  that  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter  ani  ever  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and 
states,  that  after  an  attentive  examination  of  the  cases  reported  as  such  by 
Boyer,  he  does  not  find  any  which  confirms  the  opinion  held  by  this 
surgeon.  He  regards  them  all  as  "  examples,  not  of  an  idiopathic  affec- 
tion of  the  sphincters,  but  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  sym- 
pathetic spasm  of  those  muscles."  It  is  true,  as  he  remarks,  that  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  find  the  local  ailment,  and,  therefore,  it  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  sphincter  was  entirely  independent  of  any  local 
disease. 

This  hypertrophied  state  of  the  sphincter,  dependent  upon  its  spas- 
modic action,  is  an  interesting  fact.  Brodie  mentions  it  in  his  lectures, 
above  referred  to,  as  follows :  "The  contraction  of  the  sphincter  at  first 
appears  to  be  merely  spasmodic,  without  any  other  change  of  its  condi- 
tion ;  but  you  know  that,  in  proportion  as  muscles  are  called  into  greater 
action,  so  they  become  increased  in  bulk ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this 
general  rule,  when  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle  has  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time,  the  muscle  becomes  considerably  larger  than  it  was 
in  its  natural  state,  before  the  disease  existed."  In  the  present  case  it 
was  largely  developed^ 

The  only  measure  likely  to  relieve  this  complaint,  is,  obviously,  divis- 
ion of  the  sphincter.  This  object  the  operation  will  certainly  effect  tem- 
porarily, and  if  it  completely  break  up  the  habit,  the  relief  will  be  perma- 
nent. The  patient,  in  the  present  instance  was,  at  first,  perfectly  relieved 
by  the  operation,  and  though  not  entirely  cured,  still  expresses  herself 
greatly  benefited.  Her  bowels  now  move  regularly  every  day,  wTith  only 
an  occasional  Seidlitz  powder. 

Case  13. —  Constriction  of  the  Anus  in  an  Adtdt,  of  many  years 
duration — Relieved  by  the  Division  of  the  Sphincter  Muscle. 

Miss  -  ,  aged  33,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  consulted  me  for  a  com- 
plaint from  which  she  had  suffered  fourteen  years,  and  which  she  called 
"  piles."  The  most  prominent  symptom  was  extreme  costiveness,  a  pas- 
sage from  her  bowels  being  obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  severe  pain, 
and  only  as  the  effect  of  active  cathartic  medicines.  The  difficulty  was 
slowly  progressing,  and  now  rendered  her  life  very  miserable.  She  had 
been  treated  by  many  physicians,  and  used  a  great  variety  of  remedies. 
She  had  never  been  examined,  and  was  somewhat  diffident  when  this 
measure  was  proposed  as  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  her 
case. 

She  at  length  submitted,  and,  instead  of  haemorrhoids,  I  found  the  anus 
nearly  closed,  the  passage  being  not  larger  when  forced  than  a  common 
quill.     There  was  no  scirrhus,  the  stricture  being  due  to  a  simple  con- 

*  "The  Diseases  of  the  Rectum."  By  Richard  Quain,  F.R.S.,  London.  1854. 
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traction.  She  was  informed  that  she  could  be  benefited,  and  perhaps  en- 
tirely cured,  by  an  operation,  and  that  medicines  would  be  of  no  service 
whatever,  in  effecting  a  cure.  She  consented  to  the  operation,  after  sev- 
eral days  reflection.  Ether  was  administered,  and  the  sphincter  divided 
deeply  at  three  points.  The  usual  dressings  were  applied — free  haem- 
orrhage occurred,  so  as  to  require  a  tampon  to  restrain  it — but  the  wounds 
cicatrized  readily,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  realize  the  benefit  of  the  ope- 
ration. For  a  considerable  time  the  relief  was  complete,  and  she  con- 
sidered herself  cured ;  latterly,  however,  the  former  symptoms  have  begun 
to  recu]',  and  it  is  probable  that,  eventually,  another  operation  will  be 
required. 

Remarks.— Narrowing  of  the  anus  in  the  adult,  uncomplicated  with 
scirrhus,  is  a  rare  disease.  It  may  occur  as  the  result  of  operations  for 
haemorrhoids,  or  from  ulcerations,  located  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Mr. 
White  describes  a  form  of  contraction,  (  Obs.  on  Strictures  of  the  Rec- 
tum,) where  it  has  resulted  from  the  matter  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea; 
and  Dr.  Bu?he  also  reports  a  case  which  was  attributable  to  this  cause. — 
The  narrowing  or  contraction  of  the  auus  in  the  present  case  was  not  trace- 
able to  any  cause,  but  seemed  due  rather  to  a  chronic  thickening  of  the 
submucous  tissue.  Mr.  Ashtcn*  mentions  having  seen  two  cases  of  con- 
traction of  the  anus  by  infiltration  of  lymph,  but  in  both  instances  the 
complaint  had  been  preceded  by  dysentric  symptoms. 

The  treatment  usually  followed  in  these  cases,  is  gradual  dilatation  with 
bougies.  This  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  is  very  tedious  and 
painful.  I  should  much  prefer  free  division  of  the  sphincter,  and  subse- 
quent dilatation  with  bougies  if  necessary,  as  being  less  painful  and  troub- 
lesome, and  affording  the  fairest  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery. 

Case  14. —  Ulceration  of  the  Rectum  and  Colon — Division  of  the 
Sphincter,  Cured. 

I  was  consulted  Oct.  20th,  1853,  by  Judge  P.  P.,  of  New  Orleans,  for 
an  affection  of  his  bowels,  from  which  he  had  suffered  severely  for  a  year 
or  more.  It  appears  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  that  city, 
he  had  been  accustomed  whenever  his  bowels  showed  any  tendency  to 
looseness,  to  take  large  doses  of  anodynes  and  astringents,  and  by  this 
means  confine  them  for  several  days.  The  consequence  of  this  over-treat- 
ment, wTas  a1  severe  attack  of  dysentery.  He  recovered  from  the  acute 
symptoms,  but  the  ulcerations  of  the  rectum  and  colon  remained.  For 
the  relief  of  distressing  symptoms  which  they  gave  rise  to,  he  had  resort- 
ed to  a  oreat  variety  of  treatment;  and  when  he  first  consulted  mo  in  this 
city,  he  was  on  his  return  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  under  the  care 
of  different  medical  men  of  eminence,  but  without  much  relief. 

His  symptoms  at  this  time  were  of  the  most  aggravated  kind,  being 
increased  by  his  sea  voyage ;  he  was  much  emaciated ;  countenance  anx- 
ious, mind  gloomy  and  greatly  depressed;  pulse  120  per  minute;  skin  hot 
and  dry,  passages  from  the  bowels  frequent,  containing  blood,  mucus  and 
pus,  and  accompanied  with  severe  tenesmus ;  the  whole  tract  of  the  colon 
very  tender  on  pressure.     On  examining  the  rectum,  the  finger  encoun- 
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tered  a  rough  ulcerated  surface,  very  painful  and  hot,  and  extending  as  far 
at  it  could  reach.  The  nature  of  the  difficulty  was  evidently  ulcerations 
of  the  rectum  and  colon,  from  a  previous  attack  of  dysentery. 

The  treatment  which  I  adopted  was  perfect  rest  in  bed,  anodynes  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  the  system,  and  a  nitric  acid  issue,  six  inches  long 
and  two  wide,  along  the  course  of  the  signoid  flexure  and  descending  colon. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  sood  manifest  in  a  diminished  action  of 
the  bowels,  less  tenesmus,  composure  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  general 
improvement  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  He  steadily  improved  and 
on  the  25th  of  December  left  for  the  South,  quite  restored  to  health;  al- 
though his  trouble  was  not  entirely  removed. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1854,  he  again  came  under  my  care,  suffering  from 
his  former  complaint,  in,  if  possible  a  still  more  aggravated  form.  He  had 
come  from  New  Orleans  by  sea,  and^periencing  a  rough  passage,  the 
severe  and  torturing  symptoms  of  his  disease  had  been  increased,  and  the 
system  reduced  to  a  state  that  made  him  despair  of  recovery  and  threaten 
self-destruction  to  end  his  sufferings.  The  dejections  from  his  bowels  were 
now  almost  constant,  attended  with  the  most  painful  and  harrassing  tene- 
mus,  a  constant  burning  sensation  in  the  rectum,  and  a  consequent  irrita- 
bility of  the  system  that  admitted  of  neither  refreshing  sleep  or  rest. 

I  placed  him  under  treatment,  and  in  succession  adopted  such  measure* 
as  seemed  most  suitable  to  his  condition.  Injections  of  nitrate  of  silver 
thrown  high  up,  sulphate  of  zinc,  etc.,  anodynes,  and  astringents  with  ton- 
ics, were  variously  administered,  but  with  no  benefit  whatever.  The  wea- 
ther now  became  hot  and  oppressive,  his  contemplated  visit  to  Europe 
had  to  be  given  up,  the  passage  having  been  already  engaged,  and  there 
■was  great  danger  that  his  system  would  soon  sink  under  the  disease. — ■ 
The  ulcerations  were  evidently  extending,  and  more  and  more  of  the  tract 
of  the  colon  became  daily  involved;  the  pulse  was  120  per  minute,  and 
often  more;  stools  frequent  and  bloody;  fever  at  night,  and  extreme  rest- 
lessness. 

As  all  the  remedies  had  been  faithfully  tried  which  offered  a  chance  of 
success,  I  now  proposed  to  him  an  opperation  as  the  only  measure  likely 
to  afford  relief.  He  gave-his  consent  without  hesitation,  and  accordingly,, 
on  the  1 5th  of  July,  I  proceeded  to  divide  the  sphincter  ani.  He  bore  the 
operation  well,  and  the  relief  was  almost  immediate.  Pills  of  dux  vomica 
and  conium  were  given,  and  nourishing  diet.  The  tenesmus  and  con- 
stant disposition  to  evacuate  the  bowels  subsided,  the  irritability  of  the 
system  diminished  rapidly,  and  the  progress  towards  recovery  was  unin- 
terrupted. On  the  6th  of  July  he  sailed  for  Europe,  in  a  comfortable 
condition,  and  suffering  from  none  of  his  previous  symptoms.'  I  have 
occasionally  heard  from  him  since  and  to  the  present  time  he  remains 
well,  with  no  tendency  to  a  return  of  his  former  trouble. 

'Remarks. — The  operation  of  dividing  the  sphincter  in  ulcer  of  the 
anus  and  rectum  was  first  practised  by  Boyer,  and  with  great  success,  m 
several  cases  which  had  resisted  obstinately  all  loca!  and  general  treat- 
ment. The  correctness  and  necessity  of  this  treatment  are  obvious;  if 
rest  is  essential  to  the  healing  of  an  ulcerated  surface,  in  no  other  way 
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can  it  be  more  effectually  secured  in  ulcer  of  the  anus,  than  by  destroying 
the  action  of  the  muscle  upon  which  it  is  situated-  The  very  existence 
of  an  ulcer  at  this  point  precludes  all  hope  of  a  spontaneous  cure.  Rest 
is  essential  to  the  healing  process,  and  yet  the  necessary  irritation  which 
the  ulcer  produces,  induces  a  constant  and  painful  action  of  the  sphincter 
entirely  incompatible  with  cicatrization  of  the  lesion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Division  of  the  sphincter  where  ulcerations  of  the  rectum  and  colon 
co-exist,  dependent  upon  a  previous  attack  of  dysentery,  has  not  attracted 
much  attention.  And  yet  the  same  necessity  for  the  operation  exists  in 
this  as  the  preceding  instance.  The  constant  irritation  of  the  ulcere  situ- 
ated just  within  the  a*nus  keep  up  the  most  painful,  spasmodic  action  of 
the  sphincter,  which  compels  the  patient  to  strain  almost  constantly  at 
stool,  and  these  efforts  still  farther  aggravate  his  condition  by  forcing 
along  the  bowel  and  over  the  irritable  ulcerated  surface,  small  quantities 
of  faecal  matter,  puss,  and  blood.  It  is  evident  that  the  sphincter  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  this  morbid  process,  and  should  that  muscle 
cease  to  act,  it  could  not  fail  to  follow  that  the  bowel  would  be  easily 
quieted,   and  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  cure  wonld  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Ashton,  before  referred  to,  seems  to  regard  these  cases  as  nearly 
hopeless.  He  remarks,  "  should  ulceration  attack  many  points  of  the  in- 
testine and  extend  high  up,  the  probability  will  be  a  fatal  termination  of 
the  case,  in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  measures  we  can  employ."  The 
success  of  the  operation  in  the  case  above  related,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  aggravated  kind,  fully  justified  my  expectations,  and  establishes  the 
importance  of  such  procedure,  in  similar -cases.  I  had  operated,  in  1848, 
upon  a  female,  from  Mass.  for  ulcer  of  the  rectum  by  division  of  the 
sphincter,  with  equally  favorable  results ;  and  was  induced  from  my  ex- 
perience in  that  case,  to  resort  to  the  same  operation  in  this  instance. 
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To  the  Medical  Profession  of  Michigan. 

The  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  hm 
now  been  before  the  public  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  expressed  wants  of  the  profession  of  the  State,  and  has  done 
what  it  could  for  the  benefit  of  that  profession,  and  its  conductors  have 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  its  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  Much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  profession  in  different  locali- 
ties. A  State  society  is  in  successful  operation,  and  various  organizations 
have  been  honorably  represented  in  the  National  Association.  Our  State 
and  its  institutions  are  not  unknown  or  disregarded  in  that  body.  At  the 
last  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  the  Medical  Society  of  Detroit  presented  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Association  to  hold,  at  an  early  date,  a  session  in  that  city, 
which  invitation  has  gone  upon  the  record  and  will  take  the  precedence : 
and,  as  the  Northwest  have  never  yet  been  favored  with  a  meeting  of  this 
body,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  that  a  year  from  next  May  it  will  hon- 
or us  by  its  presence.  Before  that  period  arrives,  it  is  exceedingly  desi- 
rable that  the  profession  of  the  State  should  be  fully  organized  and  in  act- 
ive working  order — that  a  proper  espret  du  corpse  should  be  established, 
and  that  every  locality  should  have  a  representation  in  the  Association  of 
men  well  informed  in  the  Medical  Literature  and  news  of  the  day. 

There  are,  (it  cannot  be  denied,)  many  regions  where  the  profession  are 
Unorganized,  where  but  few  (if  any)  Journals  are  taken,  and  where  much 
talent  is  being  hid,  and  much  valuable  experience  is  being  lost  and  forgot- 
ten for  want  of  that  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind,  which  organization 
and  a  common  medium  of  communication  alone  can  afford.  We  most 
earnestly  urge  to  this  organization  for  the  sake  of  your  own  improvement 
and  honor,  and  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity  committed  to  your  charge ; 
and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  regarded  as  obtrusive,  if  we  suggest  that  wa 
offer  you  in  our  Journal,  a  medium  of  communication  such  as  you  need. 
By  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  we  see  there  were  854  physicians 
in  Michigan,  which  numbers  must  have  increased  since  that  period,  and 
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of  these  a  large  proportion  are  strangers  to  the  only  organ  of  the  profession 
in  the  State. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  Peninsular  Journal,  who  are  its  reg- 
ular readers,  we  need  say  little  of  it.  Whatever  its  merits  or  defi- 
ciencies are,  it  must  show  for  itself.  We  invite  comparisons  with  its  con- 
temporaries, and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  ex- 
tending its  circulation.  To  those  unacquainted  with  us,  and  whom  this 
article  may  reach,  we  will  say  that  the  Journal  has  passed  successfully 
through  the  struggles  incident  to  its  early  existence,  is  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  and  though  it  much  needs  your  support — indeed  a  larger 
patronage  is  necessary — yet  we  rely  so  confidently  on  that  patronage  and 
support,  feeling  conscious  of  deserving  it,  that  we  proclaim  its  permanent 
establishment,  and  that  it  takes  rank  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  best 
Medical  Journals  of  the  country.  It  will  be  our  constant  aim  to  keep  up 
and  improve  its  characters — to  give  it  variety  and  interest — to  give  espe- 
cial prominence  to  the  diseases  of  our  locality,  and  their  treatment — to  the 
organization  of  the  profession  in  our  State,  and,  eschewing  all  cliques  and 
favoritisms,  to  deal  justly  and  impartially  by  all,  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
promote  the  harmony,  the  honor,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  profession. 

We  ask  you  all  to  favor  us  w7ith  your  subscriptions  and  communica- 
tions— they  are  alike  acceptable,  and  are  essential  to  our  existence  and 
success.  Our  terms  are  $2  a  year  in  advance.  Address  on  the  business 
of  the  Journal,  Prof.  E.  Andrews,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


The  case  of  Dr.  Beale  the  Philadelphia  Dentist  —  Effects  of  Ether 
Inhalation  upon  Consciousness  and  Will. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  for  December  is 
occupied  by  two  articles,  one  from  the  pen  of  E.  Hartshorn,  M.  D.,  and  the 
other  from  that  of  Moreton  Stille,  M.  D.,  upon  the  case  of  Dr.  B. — the 
dentist,  accused  of  the  heinous  offence  of  violating  the  person  of  a  young 
lady  in  his  office  while  under  the  influence  of  ether,  which  he  had  admin- 
istered to  her  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  the  pain  of  a  dental 
operation. 

In  Dr.  Hartshorn's  paper  the  details  of  the  testimony  are  given,  ami 
the  legal  and  scientific  points  connected  with  the  affair  ably  commented 
upon. 
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Dr.  Stille's  paper,  without  giving  the  particulars  of  the  case  which  haa 
so  agitated  the  Quaker  city,  has  discussed  with  at  least  equal  ability  the 
several  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  psyeical  effects  of  ether 
inhalation.  Both  of  these  gentleman  have  evidently  partaken  deeply  in 
the  excitement  upon  this  ease  which  for  some  time  past  has  prevailed  in 
their  locality,  and  have  taken  sides  strongly  in  favor  of  the  accused. — 
Their  solicitude  for  the  honor  of  a  kindred  profession,  and  their  sympathy 
for  Dr.  B. — both  feelings  doubtless  being  creditable  to  their  characters, 
have  led  them,  in  our  judgment,  to  act  too  much  the  part  of  advocates? 
and  the  scientific  points  connected  with  this  unhappy  affair,  are  perceived 
by  them  through  a  medium,  which  gives  the  whole  subject  too  much  of 
its  own  hue.  Being  entirely  aloof  from  this  scene  of  excitement,  totally 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  parties,  and  deeply  engaged  with  other 
things,  we  have  had  no  information  of  the  affair  except  such  as  derived 
from  the  briefet  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  stating  that  such  an  accusation 
was  made,  and  we  had  not  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject, 
until  the  Examiner  fell  into  our  hands.  We  had  therefore  no  preposses- 
sions  and  no  feelings  to  influence  our  judgment ;  and  we  proceed  to  an  im  - 
perfect  investigation  of  the  subject  with  but  one  wish,  and  that  is,  to  pre- 
sent the  more  prominent  scientific  principles  involved  in  their  true  light. 
We  would  indeed,  gladly  avoid  any  reference  to  the  case,  and  especially 
entering  into  any  of  its  indelicate  details,  believing  that  virtuous  impulse* 
are  to  be  developed,  and  correct  principles  established,  rather  by  holding 
up  examples  of  moral  purity  for  imitation,  than  by  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  vice  as  warnings.  But  the  matter  has  already  had  a  wide  pub- 
licity in  the  papers,  and  the  scientific  questions  connected  with  it  possess 
so  much  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  character  of 
the  healing  profession  are  so  much  involved,  that  as  public  Journalists,  we 
feel  called  upon  to  present  briefly  the  main  facts  in  the  case,  and  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  thescientific  principles  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 

In  passing,  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  for  the  honor  of  those  ad- 
ministering ansestnetic  agents,  that  no  other  case  of  the  kind  has  occurred 
either  in  this  country  or  Great  Britain,  and  that  this  instance  has  but  a 
single  counterpart  anywhere,  and  that  occurring  with  another  dentist  in. 
France.  And  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  received  as  a  warning  to  ail 
concerned,  never  to  allow  the  administration  of  anaesthetic  to  a  female  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  her  natural  guardians,  or  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  her  own  sex. 
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The  evidence  of  the  outrage,  upon  which  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  based, 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  statement  of  the  young  lady  fcesrself. 

It  appears  that  a^  young  lady  of  unimpeachable  character,  who  had  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  to  be  married,  was  accompanied  by  her  be- 
trothed to  the  house  of  an  eminent  and  highly  respectable  dentist,  who 
had  engaged  to  plug  one  of  her  teeth.  They  arrived  about  10  o'clock  A, 
M.  She  enters  the  house  unaccompanied  by  her  escort,  and  after  waiting 
a  few  minutes  for  the  exit  of  three  other  ladies,  was  ushered  into  the  op* 
eratkig  room  or  office.  She  found  no  one  there  excepting  the  dentist,  Dr. 
B.,  who  it  seems  was  well  acquainted  with  the  young  lady,  and  her  fam- 
ily, having  been  their  dentist  for  several  years. 

According  to  her  testimony  given  upon  the  trial,  she  took  off  her  bon- 
net and  took  a  seat  on  the  operating  chair — and  Dr.  B.,  after  washing  his 
hands  and  inquiring  after  the  family,  told  her  that  one  of  the  men  wished  to 
speak  to  him,  and  after  giving  her  a  book  to  occupy  her  attention,  left  her 
alone  for  some  little  time.  The  Doctor's  family  were  out  of  town,  and  the 
room  next  the  office  was  unoccupied  and  destitute  of  furniture.  When 
the  Dr.  returned,  he  commenced  operations  on  the  tooth,  which  gave  her 
much  pain.  He  proposed  to  apply  something  to  the  tooth  to  destroy  the 
nerve,  or  to  give  her  ether,  leaving  her  to  choose  between  the  two.  She 
chose  the  ether,  which  he  proceeded  to  administer  upon  a  napkin.  She 
says,  "  she  felt  very  dizzy  at  first,  was  cold  and  felt  very  numb — the  effect- 
was  increased  upon  her ;  she  did  not  lose  her  consciousness  of  what  was 
doing ;  continued  to  breathe  the  ether ;  having  closed  her  eyes  voluntarily, 
she  clid^not  try  to  open  them  for  some  time  after— she  did  not  remember 
of  his  proceeding  to  operate  upon  the  tooth ;  he  felt  her  pulse  several 
times,  passing  his  hand  up  her  sleeve,  which  jvas  loose ;  then  put  his  hand 
on  her  bosom  under  her  dress ;  put  his  hand  under  her  dress  upon  her 
person;  of  which  she  testified  she  had  a  distinct  memory— that  she  was 
unable  to  make  any  resistance  or  out-cry — he  then  went  round  before  her 
<md  exposed  her  person,  of  which  she  has  a  perfectly  distinct  memory. — 
She  did  not  try  to  cry  out,  does  not  know  whether  she  was  able ;  he  then 
placed  her  feet  on  each  side  of  the  stool ;  drew  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
chair ;  she  did  not  know  what  he  did  after  that  until  she  felt  pain  as  the 
consequence  of  the  completion  of  his  purposes,  which  she  positively  testi- 
fies she  had  a  perfect  consciousness  of;  her  eyes  being  closed  all  the  while, 
and  she  being  unable,  as  she  testifies,  to  cry  out  or  resist,  stating  however, 
that  -she  did  not  try.     He  then  went  to  the  washstand  across  the  room ; 
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she  heard  him  pour  out  water  into  the  basin — after  he  returned  she  open 
ed  her  eyes,  saw  her  clothes  not  re-arranged,  which  she  distinctly  recol- 
lects ;  immediately  closed  her  eyes  again  without  his  seeing  them  open — 
he  re-arranged  her  clothes,  and  lifted  her  up  into  the  seat.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  told  her  he  would  have  to  take  out  her  tooth.  She  asked  him 
why  that  was  necessary,  he  replied  that  it  could  not  be  saved.  She  ex- 
pressed fear  of  pain,  to  which  he  answered  he  would  not  let  it  hurt  her, 
and  proceeded  to  give  her  more  ether,  and  extracted  the  tooth.  This  op- 
eration gave  her  pain  so  that  she  screamed  and  was  heard  below.  He 
then  assisted  her  to  rise,  led  her  to  a  rocking  chair,  she  feeling  a  little 
dizzy — he  then  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  up  with  a  lady 
with  whom  he  held  some  conversation  in  regard  to  her  case.  The  patient, 
soon  after  got  up  made  several  remarks,  put  on  her  bonnet ;  the  Dr.  ac- 
companied her  down  stall's  to  the  door,  advised  her  to  walk  rather  than 
ride,  as  she  had  some  of  the  ether  in  her;  she  did  so,  stopping  at  an  ice- 
cream saloon  a  few  blocks  distant,  and  getting  some  cream — she  then 
walked  to  the  house  of  a  friend  which  she  reached  at  1  o'clock,  and  after 
tea  the  same  evening,  told  Ike  lady  what  had  occurred  at  the  dentist's. 

During  that  afternoon  her  menses  came  on,  it  being  the  usnal  time. 

The  lady  who  came  into  the  office  with  Dr.  B.  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
terview, testified  that  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  the  appearance  or 
manner  of  the  young  lady  while  she  saw  her,  and  that  on  leaving,  she 
made  an  engagement  with  Dr.  B.  to  return  in  a  few  days  for  further  op- 
erations on  the,  teeth.  A  few  days  after,  a  physician,  Professor  Huston  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  by  advice  of  counsel  was  consulted  respecting 
the  case,  but  declined  any  examination,  on  account  of  there  being  no  sore- 
ness complained  of,  and  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  menses. 

These  are  the  material  facts  as  developed  by  the  trial. 

Now  the  question  is,  was  this  testimony  sufficient  to  place  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  the  guilt -of  the  accused? 

The  correctness  of  the  young  lady's  account  — *-  the  truth  of  her  asser- 
tion is  to  be  considered  as  standing  by  itself,  and  so  judged  of,  as  it  is 
neither  supported  or  contradicted  by  any  other  testimony  whatever. 

She  stands  uncontradicted  and  unimpeached — an  intelligent  young 
lady  engaged  to  be  married,  and  in  whose  case  no  motive  can  be  imagined 
which  would  induce  her,- — on  the  contrary,  all  conceivable  motives  would 
prevent  her  from  making  a  statement  of  her  violation,  not  believing  it  be 
true.      We  consider  it  clear  ;then,  that  she  believed  herself  to  have  been 
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violated     Tile' question  then  occurs,  Was  she  so  violated,  or  did  she  labor 
under  a  halucination — a  delusion  produced  by  the  ether  ? 

We  confess  that  upon  this  question  we  feel  a  hesitancy  in  deciding 
considering  that  in  an  article  like  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Jury  Box,  the  ac- 
cused is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  doubts.  We  should  have  but  little 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  our  belief  is,  that  she  was  outraged — that  the  act 
was  committed ;  and  yet  we  can  coneeive  it  possible  that  she  was  mis- 
taken. 

That  the  inhalation  of  ether  produces  hallucinations,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, but  in  our  experience,  and  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  these  impres- 
sions are  not  persistent ;  —  they  are  remembered  only  as  hallucinations 
when  remembered  at  all,  and  are  not  regarded  as  realities  after  the  effects- 
of  the  ether  has  passed  by.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Still 6  quotes  M.  Bayard 
as  saying  that  sometimes  patients  who  have  taken  Chloroform  or  Ether, 
"  have  dreams,  hallucinations  and  illusions,  which  they  relate  with  the 
conviction  of  their  actual  reality ;"  and  we  certainly  can  readily  conceive 
cases  in  which  the  hallucination  may  have  been  so  distinct,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  so  repulsive  a  character,  as  to  leave  a  conviction  of  its  reali- 
ty. Yet,  has  this  actually  been  found  to  be  the  case,  with  any  such 
frequency  as  would  place  it  legitimately  among  the  effects  of  ether  inha- 
lation? Has  it  occurred  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Stille,  or  are  well 
authenticated  cases  to  this  effect  related,  or  the  full  circumstances 
given  by  any  standard  writers  upon  the  subject?  If  such  cases 
do  occur  they  are  certainly  rare  and  exceptional,  leaving  the  probabilities 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  occurrence  actually  took 
place.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  circumstantial  manner  in  which 
everything  is  related,  and  is  in  no  degree  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
agitation  or  unusual  appearances  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  after  the 
occurrence, — her  appearance  as  testified  to  hy  the  lady  who  saw  her  as- 
she  left.  For  if  she  fully  believed  herself  to  have  been  the  victim  of  such 
an  outrage,  and  this  now  is  the  supposition,  her  conduct  towards  the 
Dentist  would  have  been  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  really  so.  The 
inhalation  of  Ether,  sufficient  to  produce  any  considerable  effect,  must 
have  left  such  an  impression  on  the  countenance,  as  would  have  prevented 
from  being  drawn  any  accurate  inference  from  her  expression  of  feature*. 
We  are  aware  that  cases  are  related  where  erotic  emotions  have  existed 
when  patients  have  been  under  the  influence  of  Chloroform  or  Ether,  and 
this  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  use  in  Obstetrical  practice ; 
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hut  we  have  never  had  amy  practical  evidence  of  such  effects,  and  think 
they  are  far  less  common  than  some  would  have  us  believe.  Admitting 
however,  that  such  emotions  are  sometimes  excited,  and  might  have  led, 
in  this  case,  to  temporary  delusion,  would  they  not  have  been  accom- 
panied with  such  other  vague  and  fanciful  impressions  as  would  have  con- 
vinced her  of  their  unreality  when  she  had  recovered?  And,  further, 
could  she  not  have  judged,  if  she  had  previously  been  a  virgin,  (which  of 
course  is  the  supposition),  from  her  own  knowledge  of  her  physical  con- 
dition, whether  this'was  a  fancy  or  a  reality  ?     She  almost  certainly  could. 

We  regard  the  probabilities  then,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  position  that 
the  act  was  committed. 

And  if  so,  then  the  question  arises — -Could  a  person  be  so  affected  by 
Ether  inhalation  as  to  have  the  Will  paralised  and  the  power  of  resistance 
destroyed,  without  the  obliteration  of  consciousness  ? 

That  this  is  possible  we  have  tao  doubt.  Persons  in  night-mare,  m 
hysterics,  and  in  other  abnormal  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  are 
not  unfrequently  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  without 
having  the  power  of  speech  or  movement.  The  order  in  which  Ether 
affects  the  different  functions  of  the  system  is  not  uniform. 

The  order  in  which"  ether  effects  the  different  functions  of  the  system 
Is  not  uniform.  Often,  where  given  rapidly  and  its  full  effects  are 
speedily  produced,  we  do  not  clearly  distinguish  any  order  or  succession 
^in  the  process—sensibility,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  conscious- 
ness of  external  objects  are  lost  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  the  patient 
is  immersed  in  a  profound,  unconscious  stupor. 

When  given  more  moderately  and  the  successive  stages  ©f  iis  opera- 
tions are  observed,  we  usually  find  the  feelings  first  disturbed — the 
-general  sensibilities  and  emotions  are  altered.  Next  in  progressive  sue- 
-cession,  the  intellect  is  affected — -mental  operations  are  uncontroled; — - 
soon  volition  and  the  power  of  regulating  loeomotion  is  lost;  then  sensa- 
tion, consciousness,  and  all  ordinary  muscular  motion  is  lost ;  and  lastly, 
if  the  effeet  continues  to  increase,  the  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
Is  invaded,  and  respiration  ceases. 

M.  Flourens  says,  the  succession  of  effects  are  as  follows:  1st.  The 
■cerebral  lobes  are  affected,  and  their  function — the  intellect  is  disturbed. 
Next,  the  cerebellum — the  power  of  regulating  locomotion;  then  the 
■spinal  marrow — -sensation  and  motion;  and  lastly,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
.•suspending  respiration  and  causing  death. 
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Pereira,  the  most  erudite  of  all  writers  upon  medicines,  divides  the 
effects  of  ether  and  chloroform  into  three  stages,  viz. :  1st.  In  which  the 
mind  is  clear,  but  the  feelings  are  altered ;  volition  is  exercised.  In  the 
2d.  stage,  inebriation  takes  place,  the  mental  faculties  and  volition  are  im- 
paired, but  consciousness  remains.  In  the  3d.  stage,  consciousness  is 
lost,  insensibility  exists,  and  what  he  calls  "  dead-drunkenness"  is  present. 

Of  this  third  stage  he  makes  three  degrees.  In  the  first,  or  mildest, 
respiration  [is  but  little  -impaired,  —  there  are  muscular  twitchings,  in- 
voluntary movements  or  rigidity ;  sometimes  groans  and  cries  occur,  but 
there  are  no  distinct  articulate  sounds.  In  the  second  degree  insensibility 
is  complete — there  is  no  movement  except  that  of  respiration,  which  is 
of  a  stertorous  character.  The  iris  is  fixed  and  the  orbicularis  muscle 
does  not  contract  when  touched.  In  the  third  degree  respiration  is 
parlayzed  and  death  occurs. 

We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  action  of  chloroform  directly  upon  the 
heart,  as  this  has  no  particular   bearing   upon  the  'case   in  question,. 

There  is  usually  diminished  sensibility  to  pain  during  the  second  stage, 
or  that  of  inebriety — -impaired  mental^  and  volition— but  still  conscious- 
ness. 

Complete  insensibility  to  pain  exists  during  the  third  stage  and  some 
times  in  the  second,  so  that  unconsciousness  is  not  essential  to  anaesthe- 
sia. Sometimes  there  is  involuntary  expression  of  pain  when  there  is 
no  consciousness  present,  and  no  recollection  of  suffering  left  behind. 

When  tha  effect  of  inhalation  is  subsiding,  the  patient  often  acquires 
consciousness,  vision,  hearing,  and  the  power  of  speech,  without  becoming 
sensible  to  the  pain  of  an  operation,  and,  as  already  intimated,  not  un- 
i'requently  all  self-control  is  lost  in  the  earlier  stages  of  anaesthesia^  while 
sensibility  remains. 

We  have  these  varieties;  in  the  effect  of  anaesthetic  agents  depending 
upon  individual  peculiarities,  upon  the  quantity  given,  the  manner  of  its 
administration,  &c. 

We  certainly,  though  rarely,  meet  with  cases  where  sensibility  as  of 
operations,  is  completely  destroyed,  while  consciousness  and  a  degree  of 
voluntary  control  remain. 

At  other  times  consciousness  is  nearly  destroyed,  while  involuntary 
expressions  show  that  sensibility  or  an  organic  suffering  of  pain  remains, 
but  where  the  will  is  enfeebled  or  dethroned,  and  where  voluntary  move- 
ments are  greatly  diminished  or  completely  suspended.... 
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Cases  where  the  voluntary  powers  are  completely  suspended  while  the 
sensibility  and  consciousness  remain  entire,  we  would  by  no  means  repre- 
sent as  common,  though  they  sometimes  occur — and  cases  are  frequent — 
have  often  presented  themselves  under  our  own  observation,  and  in  the 
personal  experience  of  those  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  where,  in 
certain  stages  of  etherization,  with  the  existence  of  consciousness  and  an 
acute  sensibility  to  pain,  an  almost  total  indifference  is  felfc  to  external 
things,  and  an  abnormal  indisposition  to  resist  anything  that  may  be  done 
with  them.  This  condition  may  be  short  of  an  absolute  paralysis  or  abo- 
lition of  muscular  power ;  and  yet,  from  this  want  of  appreciation  of  dan- 
ger or  wrong,  or  indifference  to  either,  it  practically  amounts  to  about  the 
same  thing. 

Now,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  the  witness  testifies  that  her  con- 
sciousness and  sensibility  were  but  little  if  at  all  impaired — and  that  this 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  consciousness  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstan- 
tial manner  in  which  she  relates  every  thing  that  had  occurred ;  and  that 
her  sensibility  remained,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ether 
was  administered,  subsequently,  and  the  tooth  extracted,  the  pain  was  so 
great  that  her  cries  (involuntary)  were  heard  below  stairs.  And  she  also 
testifies  that  she  was  not  able  to  make  any  resistance  or  outcry ;  though 
she  repeatedly  says  she  did  not  try. 

This  expresses  the  state  of  things  which  we  fancy  actually  existed — 
she  was  so  affected  by  the  ether  and  the  peculiarities  of  her  situation, 
that  she  did  not,  and  probably  could  not  make  a  resisting  effort. 

In  this  remark  we  are  very  far  from  insinuating  anything  disparaging 
to  the  character  of  the  young  lady,  and,  if  possible,  still  further  from  in- 
tending to  palliate  the  enormity  of  the  dentist's  crime.  She  was  sur- 
prized, bewildered  and  overcome.  * 

It  seems  she  had  the  power  to  open  her  eyes  after  the  act,  when  she 
made  the  effort  to  do  so,  but  she  quickty  closed  them  again  without 
changing  her  position  or  moving  her  clothes,  from  fear,  from  shame,  and 
from  a  desire  to  not  have  him  know  she  was  conscious  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. It  is  probable  at  the  time  of  the  act,  that  her  modesty  and 
moral  sense  were  benumbed  by  the  anaesthetic.  She  was  in  the  stage 
of  inebriation. 

In  drunkenness  from  alcohol,  which  this  condition  strongly  resembles, 
the  shame  and  the  moral  sense  are  overcome,  while  consciousness  still  re- 
mains, and  the  will  is  enfeebled  and  perverted,  as  is  manifest  in  the  want 
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of  control,  both  over  the  mental  operations  and  the  physical  movements 
— in  the  incoherent  gurrality  and  the  feeble  and  unsteady  gait.  The 
man  who  will  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  the  system  to  gratify  his 
passions,  is  quite  as  guilty  as  if  perfect  unconsciousness  was  induced,  or 
the  limbs  were  tied  with  cords,  and  should  receive  the  same  penalty  of 
the  violated  law. 

The  idea  which  Dr.  Stille  seems  inclined  to  convey,  that  the  full  power 
of  will  exists,  and  consequently  free  agency  and  accountability,  until  con- 
sciousness is  entirely  destroyed,  we  regard  as  wholly  untenable.  It  may  be 
true  as  a  general  fact,  "that  if  the  muscles  and  the  voice  have  been  paralysed, 
so  also  has  the  outward  consciousness."  Still  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  and  much  less  is  it  always  the  case  that  an  appreciation  of  right 
and  wrong  exists,  and  an  ability  to  do  the  right  and  resist  the  wrong,  in 
all  cases  where  consciousness  is  present.  The  law  makes  a  distinction 
between  insanity  and  drunkenness  —  holds  the  drunken  man  responsible 
and  acquits  the  insane,  only  because  the  drunken  man  voluntarily  induces 
his  condition,  knowing  the  usual  results  of  such  a  state,  while  the  insane 
man  is  the  victim  of  a  disease  beyond  his  control.  As  a  summing  up  of 
the  points  which,  in  our  view,  bear  more  directly  on  this  case,  we  submit 
the  following  propositions,  differing  in  their  character  and  tendency  from 
those  presented  by  Dr.  Stille  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  and  which 
we  think  quite  as  worthy  of  considejation : 

1.  As  a  general  fact,  in  the  speedy  Inhalation  of  Ether  or  Chloroform, 
to  an  extent  to  procure  suddenly  their  full  anaesthetic  effect,  the  Sensi- 
bility, the  Will,  and  the  Consciousness  are  nearly  simultaneously  overcome. 

2.  In  some  cases,  before  a  sufficient  quantity  is  taken  to  produce 
these  full  effects,  voluntary  muscular  motion  is  suspended,  while  sensibility 
and  consciousness  remain. 

3.  That  much  more  frequently  when  only  partial  effects  are  produced ; 
the  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong — and  of  propriety  and  impropriety 
are  overcome,  and  an  abnormal  indifference  to  external  circumstances,  and 
an  indisposition  to  insistence  are  present  while  sensibility  and  conscious- 
ness exist. 

4.  That  in  these  cases  moral  freedom  and  consequent  accountability, 
specially  for  acts  suffered,  are  absent. 

5.  That  liberties  taken  with  a  female  in  this  State,  should  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  if  either  lunacy,  idiotcy,  infancy  or  total  unconscious- 
ness existed,  or  the  powers  of  resistance  were  forcibly  overcome. 
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On  the  whole,  in  carefully  reviewing  this  case,  though  it  is  not  so  clear 
as  to  remove  all  apprehension  that  an  innocent  man  may  have  suffered, 
yet  we  regard  the  probabilities  of  guilt  so  strong,  as  not  to  be  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

We  are  aware  that  charges  of  this  kind  are  easily  made,  but  hard  to  be 
repelled ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  female,  where  fear  of  exposure  in 
wrong,  or  any  other  strong  motive  can  be  found  for  false  statements, 
should  be  receieved  with  caution ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
nature  of  the  case  generally  admits  of  proof  only  from  this  source ; — and 
the  safety  of  community, — of  "  wives  and  daughters,"  loudly  demands 
the  stern  protection  of  the  law.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  are  best  subserved  when  nine  guilty  men  escape 

•through  fear  that  one  innocent  shall  suffer. 

A.  B.  P. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. —  Vol.  VII.,  1854. 

This  volume,  the  reception  of  which  we  had  merely  time  to  announce 
in  our  last,  presents  the  following  table  of  contents' — viz: 

Minutes  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association ;  Address 
of  U.  Parsons,  M.D.,  Vice  President;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Education;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Epidemics  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee;  On  Erysipelas,  by  R.  S.  Holmes,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis;  On 
Medical  and  Toxological  properties  of  the  Cryptogamic  Plants  of  the 
United  States.  Report  on  the  Epidemics  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michi- 
gan, for  the  year  1852 — '53 ;  do.  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  in  the  year  1853;  Prize  Essay;  Report  of  Norwalk  Disaster;  Dr. 
Linton's  Remarks  on  Yellow  Fever;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Publi- 
cations; Report  of  the  Treasurer;  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Perma- 
nent Members ;  Index. 

The  whole  volume  contains  668  pages,  printed  upon  excellent  paper, 
in  clear  type,  with  several  well  executed  illustrations,  though  fewer  than 
have  appeared  in  some  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  respectably  bound  in 
cloth,  and,  on  the  whole,  presents  an  appearance  highly  creditable  in  me- 
chanical execution  to  the  N.Y.  publisher,  Charles  B.  Norton.  The  work 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  profession  somewhat  earlier  than  its  predecessor, 
but  considering  its  diminished  size  and  the  fewer  number  of  illustrations, 
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there  ha3  not  been  such  a  difTerence  in  the  respective  periods  of  appear- 
ance, as  the  statements,  made  by  some  of  the  delegation  at  St.  Louis,  led 
us  to  hope  for.  However,  it  is  on  hand  in  good  shape  and  in  fair  season, 
and  we  have  no  fault  to  find. 

We  have  not  had  time  for  a  careful  reading  of  the  whole   of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  but  from  the  hasty  separate  examination,  and  the 
more  particular  one  of  some  of  its  parts,  we  regard  it  as  comparing  favora- 
bly, in  the  quality  of  its   matter,  with  the  products   of  former  years. 


Our  Easy-Chaii\ 

Kot  our  Chair-Editorial  or  our  Chair-Professorial ;  to  these  the  term 
would  not  apply,  as  they  involve  hard  work  and  hard  thought,  and  it 
would  seem,  remotely  and  sympathetically,  or  antagonistically  hard  feel- 
ing? also.  Neither  does  this  caption  signify  that  imaginary  "  Easy- 
Chair,"  from  which,  as  in  Harper's  Monthly,  issues  a  comfortable  and 
agreeable  chat,  (if  that  can  be  called  chat  in  which  the  talker,  or  writer, 
has  it  all  his  own  wa}T)  about  matters  in  general  in  the  great  world. 
And  though  our  "  Easy- Chair"  has  a  "Drawer,"  it  is  not  that  Drawer, 
out  of  which,  as  in  the  same  Monthly,  comes  forth  so  many  scraps — hu- 
morous, pathetic,  and  always  amusing.  Indeed,  we  mean  no  mythical, 
figurative,  imaginary  article  whatever,  but  a  real,  substantial,  black-walnut 
Easy-Chair,  with  a  spring  cushion,  cappillary  stuffing,  hair-cloth  covering 
and  with  brass  and  iron  castors ;  and  above  all  in  interest  and  importance 
if  not  quite  so  in  position,  a  writing  and  study  leaf— of  preoisely  the 
right  shape  and  in  exactly  the  right  position,  capable  of  easy  movement 
from  side  to  side,  and  of  having  its  angle  elevated  or  depressed  to  suit 
occupants.  It  has,  as  already  intimated,  a  drawer  just  right  for  holding 
"  stationery," — a  cozy  place  for  ink,  which,  when  the  drawer  is  cut,  is  in 
just  the  spot. 

. .  The  "  leaf"  is  capable  of  expansion,  by  a  slide  from  underneath,  to  in- 
crease the  surface  for  books  or  papers,  and  the  Easy- Chair  allows  of  a 
perfectly  erect  position  of  the  occupant,  with  the  back  and  arm  supported 
when  in  the  act  of  writing. 

This  is  no  puff  for  a  "  consideration,"  save  a  regard  for  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  our  readers,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  profession ;  as 
many  a  practitioner  would  be  induced  to  read  and  write,  perhaps  for  the 
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Peninsular  Journal,  had  lie  such  a  contrivance ;  whereas,  after  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  day,  without  it,  he  would  seek  physical  repose  in  positions 
where  he  could  do  neither. 

The  article  is  said  to  have  been  contrived  by  a  distinguished  servant  of 
the  public,  outside,  and  the  mechanical  execution  is  performed  by  less  dis- 
tinguished public  servants,  inside  of  the  great  State  Industrial  Institution 
at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and  was  obtained  from  Hewson  &  Parsons  in  that  places 
costing  there,  packed,  the  moderate  sum  of  eleven  dollars,  the  -order  and 
money  having  been  sent  by  mail. 

We  are  quite  confident  if  any  of  our  readers  who  may  not  possess  a 
convenience  of  this  kind,  should  act  upon  this  suggestion,  and  get  an 
easy-study  and  writing-chair,  they  will  often  feel  thankful  for  this  informa- 
tion, notwithstanding  it  occupies  so  much  space.  Matters  of  this  kind 
are  more  important  than  we  usually  consider  them.  Very  much  of  our 
comfort,  and  even  usefulness,  depends  upon  little  things.  A.  B.P. 


JV.  E.  District  Medical  Society. 

The  following  notice  reached  us  too  late  for  the  December  number. 
We  insert  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  we  trust  that  the  men  of  the  North 
East,  who  have  hitherto  been  the  banner  society  of  the  state,  will  turn 
out  to  the  meeting  in  full  force. 

Utica,  December  5th,  1854. 
Dr.  Andrews: 

Dear  Sir, — The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern  District 

Medical  and  Scientific  Association  takes  place  at  Romeo  on  the  Second 

Wednesday  of  January,  1855.     A  Public  Address  will  be  delivered  by 

the  president  of  the  Association. 

W.  Brownell,  Secretary. 


BooJcs  Received'. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  S.  S.  and  W».  Wood,  New  York, 
a  package  of  splendid  works,  just  published.  They  came  too  late  to  be 
fully  noticed  in  the  present  number,  but  we  will  acquaint  our  readers 
with  them  in  our  next.  They  are  "  Comstock's  and  Coming's  Principles 
of  Physiology,"  quarto,  with  colored  engravings,  "Hassan's  Microscopic 
Anatomy,"  "  Dublin  Dissector,"  new  edition,  "  Godard  on  the  Teeth," 
,"  Harrison's  Anatomy,"  "Beck's  Infant  Therapeutics,"  second  edition,, 
and  "Woods  Catalogue  of  Medical  Books  for  1855."     The  lattesis  a 
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new  catalogue  of  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Medical  Books  on  sale 
in  this  country.  Copies  of  the  catalogue  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  of 
postage,  to  all  post  paid  applications.  Address  for  this  purpose,  S,  S, 
and  William  Wood,  publishers,  New  York.  All  these  works  are  sold  by 
A.  B.  Wood  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  publishers,  Lippencott  &  Grambo,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  fine  work,  of  which  we  have  prepared  a  full  notice,  but 
are  compelled  to  defer  it  till  next  number  for  want  of  room.  For  sale  by 
A.  B.  Wood,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  American,  Eclectic  Dispensatory.  By  John  King,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Eclectic  Medical  Institute;  formerly  Prof  of  Mat.  Med. 
Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Memphis  Institute. 
Cincinnati:  Moore,  Wilstach  &  Keys,  1854. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  ponderous  volume  of  1,391  pages,  which  we 
find  on  our  table  by  the  politeness  of  the  publishers.  Since  its  reception 
the  urgent  nature  of  other  engagements  has  prevented  us  from  giving  it 
such  an  examination  as  we  should  like  to  do  before  expressing  fully  an 
opinion  of  its  merits, — but  the  hasty  examination  we  have  been  able  to 
give  it,  has  convinced  us  that  a  very  great  deal  of  labor  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  production,  and  that  it  contains  an  account  of  a  larger 
number  of  the  medical  plants  indiginous  to  our  country,  than  any  other 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  first  980  pages  is  devoted  to  the  description,  uses,  &c,  of  different 
medicinal  articles,  mostly,  though  not  entirely  vegetable,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.  This  is  preceded  by  a  "Botanical  Arrangement  of 
Plants" — aud  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  about  400  pages,  is  devoted 
to  Pharmacy.  The  botanical  and  descriptive  portion  of  the  work,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  appears  to  be  executed  with  correctness  and  clear- 
ness, and  the  alleged  medicinal  virtues  of  the  various  articles  are  succinctly 
stated.  In  looking  over  the  description  of  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  ar- 
ticles, we  should  scarcely  get  the  impression  that  the  author  possessed 
views  different  from  those  of  many  of  our  standard  writers,  and,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined,  we  have  not  been  able  fully  to  gather  what  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  author's  general  therapeutical  doctrines  are,  but  should 
infer  that  without  holding  any  very  peculiar  views  at  all,  or  adopting  any 
exclusive  general  system,  he  differs  from  the  regular  schools  of  medicine, 
chiefly  in  discarding  some  of  our  most  powerful  and,  when  properly 
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applied,  most  useful  remedial  agents,  and  in  seeking  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  seizing  upon  a  .grearer  variety  and  number  of  indiginous 
plants. 

]NTow,  we  do  not  propose  to  have  any  particular  quarrel  with  these 
self-styled  Eclectics.  If  they  denounce  any  of  our  agents,  it  will  not  de- 
stroy our  confidence  in  them  as  long  as  we  clearly  see  their  good  effects, 
and  if  they  prove  that  any  of  their  substitutes  for  our  remedies  are  more 
efficacious  and  less  injurious,  we  are  bound,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
adopt  them;  for  we  are  the  true  Eclectics — excluded  by  no  prejudices  or 
theories  from  the  use  of  any  agent,  ponderable  or  imponderable,  vegeta- 
ble or  mineral,  in  large  doses  or  small  ;  poured  into  the  stomach,  inhaled 
into  the  lungs,  injected  into  the  veins,  or  rubbed  into  the  skin,  that  shall 
answer  our  purpose  in  removing  disease  and  restoring  health.  And,  be- 
sides, we  are  regardless,  comparatively,  of  the  source  from  which  it  corner 

"  We  seize  on  truth  wherever  found, 
On  foreign  or  on  native  ground." 

In  looking  at  some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  volume,  we  see  some 
statements  which  seem  quite  novel,  and  induces  us  to  ask,  "Are  these 
things  so?"  For  instance,  the  plant  caulophyllum  thaliethreides,  or  blue 
cohosh,  is  a  plant,  he  says,  used  by  "Eclectics;"  and  after  dilating  some- 
what upon  its  numerous  virtues  as  an  emmenagogue,  parturient,  antispas- 
modic, diuretic,  diaphoretic  and  anthelumintic ;  and  of  its  successful  em- 
ployment in  rheumatism,  dropsy,  colic,  cramps,  hiccough,  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, uterine  inflammation,  &c»;  and  farther,  of  its'  great  virtues  as  a 
preparatory  parturient,  taken  for  some  weeks  beforehand  to  facilitate  that 
process ;  he  says,  *  In  deeoction,  blue  cohosh  is  preferable  to  ergot  for 
expeditious  delivery,  in  all  those  cases  where  the  delay  is  owing  to  debili- 
ty, or  want  of  uterine  nervous  energy,  or  in  the  result  of  fatigue." 

We  should  conclude  from  what  we  gather  in  this  work,  that  the  "Ec- 
lectics" were  of  the  empyrical,  in  contradistinction  from  the  rational 
school  of  medicine — as  very  little  reference  is  seen  to  pathological  con- 
ditions, or  to  a  prior  a  principle ;  a  list  of  diseases  being  given  in  connec- 
tion with  each  remedy,  for  which,  in  general  terms,  the  medicine  is  de- 
clared to  be  good.  But  in  charging  this  upon  the  work  in  hand,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  same  criticism  will  apply  to  other  works  on  Materia 
Medica.  The  Pharmaceutical  part  of  this  big  book  seems  to  be  full,  and 
the  author,  in  treating  of  the  mode  of  preparing  different  officinal  preparu- 
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tions  of  the  regular  faculty,  uses,  without  scruple  or  ceremony,  the  re- 
sults of  the  labor  of  others. 

In  an  appendix  there  are  several  very  useful  tables — such  as  the  speci- 
fic rarities  of  different  articles — boiling  paints,  salulicity  of  salts,  formula 
for  freezing  mixtures,  <fcc,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  publishers  for  the  book, 
and  intend  to  make  use  of  its  contents,  whenever  we  can  make  them 
available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  or  the  benefit  of  our  patients. 

A.  B.P. 


[The  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  our  friend,  A.  Young,  M.D., 
a  former  private  pupil,  from  the  concise  account  given  of  several  cases  of 
interest  in  practice,  can  but  reward  perusal.  We  would  be  glad  of  such 
accounts  frequently  from  Dr.  Y.,  and  others,  as  we  are  confident  they 
would  interest  our  readers  as  well  as  ourselves. — Eds. :] 

Brush  Hill,  Illinois,  November  27th,  1854. 
Dr.  Palmer  :  Dear  Sir, — Thinking  that  you  might  like   to  hear  how 
I  am  progressing,  I  improve  a  few  leisure  moments  by  rendering  a  little 
information  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  been  quite  busy  most  of  the  season,  though  at  present  the  sick- 
ness has  almost  entirely  abated.  The  diseases  in  this  section  have  prin- 
cipally been  remittent  and  typhoid  fevers  and  dysentery.  They  have  all 
assumed  a  much  more  severe  character  this  season  than  last.  I  found 
dysentery  the  most  difficult  to  treat  satisfactorily.  It  was  frequently 
complicated  .with  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  I  used,  in  a  few 
cases,  iodine,  injected  with  strikingly  beneficial  results.  In  others  it 
seemed  to  do  no  good.  My  formulas  was :  iodine,  iod.  potass.,  aa,  grs.  v. ; 
tr.  opii,  gtts.  xx ;  mucilage,  3  ij.  In  three  mild  cases  one  injection  con- 
trolled the  dysenteric  charges  immediately,  with  no  relapse.  In  another, 
which  was  as  severe  a  case  as  I  ever  saw  recover,  two  injections  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  discharges,  and  the  patient  steadily  pro- 
gressed to  convalescence. 

I  have  used  the  f.  veratrum  viride  in  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
the  result  has  been  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Norwood 
respecting  it.  Although  not  quite  as  sanguine  as  he,  I  think  it  to  be  a 
very  valuable  remedial  agent  in  this  disease.  I  have  said  that  typhoid 
fever  has  prevailed  here,  yet,  according  to  strict  nomenclature,  I  suppose 
that  they  are  not  typhoid,  for  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  continued  fevers 
which  I  have  met  this  season  there  was  no  intestinal  complication,  the 
bowels  being  constipated  rather  than  the  reverse. 
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A  few  days  since  I  met  with  a  case  of  membranous  croup ;  had  been 
sick  forty-eight  hours  before  I  saw  it ;  there  was  every  appearance  of 
rapidly  approaching  dissolution.  (The  patient  was  a  German  child,  ao-ed 
fourteen  months.)  I  gave  at  once  a  large  dose  of  turpeth  mineral  and 
repeated  in  a  few  minutes.  It  produced  free  vomiting  of  thick  tenacous 
mucus,  mixed  with  shreds  of  false  membrane.  I  then  cauterized  the 
larynx  with  an  almost  sat.  sol.  argent,  nit.,  put  the  patient  upon  a  mer- 
curial and  expectorant  treatment — repeated  the  cauterization  three  times, 
at  intervals  of  8,  24  hours,  and  in  three  days  the  child  was  well.  The 
case  was  interesting  to  me  on  account  of^the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  as  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  nit.  silver  in  this  stage,  although  the 
other  measures  adopted  were  undoubtedly  powerful  adjuvants,  especially 
the  hydrarg.  sulph.  rlav.,  upon  which  I  place  great  reliance. 

I  remain  yours  truly,  A.  Young. 


Medicinal  Extracts. 


We  would  call  attention  teethe  advertisement  of  Tilden  &  Co.,  98, 
John  street,  N.Y. 

The  inspirated  alcoholic  and  hydro  alcoholic  extracts,  prepared  in  vacuo, 
have  for  some  time  been  before  the  profession,  and  to  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  examining  and  testing  them,  no  commendation  from 
us  is  needed.  A  suite  of  their  preparations,  recently  presented  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  had  given  us  an  op- 
portunity for  inspection,  the  result  of  which,  combined  with  our  previous 
knowledge  derived  from  using  them  in  practice,  has  fully  convinced  us 
of  their  great  purity  and  strength.  Their  mode  of  evaporating  inspirated 
juices  in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature,  preserves  all  the  virtues  of  the 
plants  and  presents  them  of  reliable  and  uniform  strength.  We  have  a 
word  of  caution  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  usino-  a  scorched, 
dirty,  and  inferior  article  too  often  found  in  the  shops;  and  that  is,  be 
careful  of  your  doses.  Commence  with  minimum  quantities  and  feel 
your  way  cautiously  up,  lest  you  give  an  over-dose  of  one  of  the  power- 
ful narcotics.  Our  thanks  are  due  the  proprietors,  in  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  their  donation. 


Obituary. 

We  regret  to  leam  of  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Gough,  late  of  York, 
Michigan.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  at  Napoleon,  Michigan. 
He  died  on  the  21st  of  November. 

Dr.  Gough  had  been  aware  for  some  years  that  he  was  gradually  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  consumption.  In  spite  of  every  effort  it  made  a  gradual 
progress,  until  in  October  last,  a  pleuritic  inflammation  ensued  which  re- 
sulted in  a  large  serous  effusion  into  the  left  pleura,  causing  great  diffi- 
culty in  respiration.     He  was  relieved  from  this  by  the  operation  of 
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paracentesis  thoracis,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  be  removed  to  Napoleon.. 
Concerning  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  we  are  not  particularly  in- 
formed, but  we  understand  that  another  effusion  took  place  subsequently 
which  burst  or  ulcerated  into  commuication  with  the  bronchial,  tubes  and 
caused  his  death  by  strangulation. 

Dr.  Gough,  though  still  youngs  was  already  an  ornament  to  the  pro- 
fession. Our  readers  will  remember  his  careful  account  of  an  epi- 
demic fever  which  prevailed  in  York,  which  showed  unusual  clearness  in 
his  powers  of  observation.  His  religious  and  moral  character  stood  high, 
and  his  last  hours  were  bright  with  that  hope  which  triumphs  over  death. 

To   Correspondents. 
Several  valuable  contributions  are  deferred  till  next  No.  for  want  of  room- 


ie Inebriate  Asylum. — We  notice  with  great  pleasure  the  movement 
now  on  foot,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  be  known  as  "  The 
United  States  Inebriate  Asylum."  The  object  is  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  the  poor  inebriate,  where  his  physical  and  moral  condition  will  be 
alike  the  care  of  the  physician  and  the  philanthropist,  and  where  his  labor- 
may  be  rendered  productive  and  of  service  to  his  family. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  such  institutions,  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  is  quoted,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  C 
Warren  of  Boston,  and  various  other  eminent  and  philanthropic  medical 
men  have  favored  such  a  project. 

Dr.  Rush  says :  "  To  the  account  of  physical  remedies,  I  shall  add  one 
more,  viz :  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  exclusive  reception  of  hard  drinkers.  They  are  as 
much  the  objects  of  public  humanity  and  charity  as  mad  people.  They 
are  indeed  more  hurtful  to  society  than  mtst  of  the  deranged  patients  of 
a  common  hospital  would  be  if  they  were  set  at  liberty." 

The  directors,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Hon.  Washington  Hunt  of  Lock- 
port,  N. Y.,  say  "  the  institution  is  not  designed  to  conflict  with  any  other 
methods  for  saving  the  inebriate.  There -is  nothing,  we  believe,  similar 
to  it  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Every  where  goes  up  the  wail  of 
wretched  humanity,  of  prostrate  and  suffering  brothers ;  from  every  side 
comes  the  cry  for  help.  They  are  the  true  workers  who  respond  to  this 
cry.     They  are  enriched  by  giving  and  blessed  in  blessing." 

To  carry  out  this  work  $50,000  is  required.  This  amount  is  divided  into 
shares  of  $  1 0  each.  Any  person  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock,  can 
send  his  name,  with  the  amount  he  will  take,  to  any  one  of  the  directors. 

We  regard  an  established  habit  of.  inebriety  as  a  disease,  affecting  the 
whole  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  man,  and  are  rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  establishment  of  an  institution  where  it  will  be  treated  as  such,, 
and  shall  watch  with  interest  the  results  of  this  experiment,  both  in  its 
scientific  and  humanitary  aspects.  If  drunkenness  cannot  be  prevented,  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  cured.  If  the  State  cannot  be  converted  into  au 
asylum  from  inebriety,  then  let  us  build  hospitals  to  relieve  humanity,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  its  curse. 
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Art.  I. —  On  the  Induction  of  Puerperal  Fever,  hy  Inoculation,  (so- 
called.)  By  Z.  Pitcher,  M.D.  Published  at  the  request  of  the 
Detroit  Medical  Society. 

Having  given  some  attention  to  the  study  "of  epidemics  and  especially  to 
the  epidemic  manifestation  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  with  a  view  to  cor- 
rect or  confirm  thereby  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  and  to  test  by 
the  standard  of  others,  the  faithfulness  of  the  records  I  have  made  of  my 
own  observations;  I  have  been  led,  whilst  engaged  in  that  pursuit,  to 
contemplate  the  evidences  of  an  indwelling  unity  of  design  in  the  mind 
of  the  Creator,  as  shown  forth  in  the  construction  of  the  great  family  of 
invertebrata,  upon  the  model  of  an  archetype ;  upon  the  universality  of 
some  of  the  laws  established  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  securing  perpetuity  to  that  of  the  several  races ;  and  to  admire 
the  similarity  which  marks  the  results  that  follow  the  disturbance  of  these 
laws,  which  ever  end  of  the  scale  you  strike.  The  contemplation  of  this 
unity  in  structure,  this  universal  amenability  to  general  law,  led  me 
naturally  to  inquire  whether  there  might  not  be  an  archetype  of  abnormal 
being,  constituting  the  morbid  essence,  the  element  of  unity,  the  unvary- 
ing offspring,  begot  by  a  violation  of  those  sanitary  laws,  made  to  govern 
the  hygienic  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  creatures  of  his  hands. 
vol.  ii. — 22 
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Whether  the  idea  of  a  nosological  archetype  may  be  a  figment  of  the 
brain  or  not,  of  one  .thing  t  am  certain,  that  in  the  writings  of  all  those 
gentlemen  to  which  I  have  had  access,  who  have  described  this  disease 
from  personal  observation,  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  clothed  with  the 
pallium  of  a  pervading  pestilence,  an  idea  of  unity  sufficiently  distinct  to 
give  origin  to  suck  a  conception,  may  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  its 
mode  of  access,  in  a  like  proclivity,  when  not  arrested  by  remedies,  to  a 
fatal  result ;  by  its  taking  on  the  same  grade  of  action  at  every  recurring 
visitation,  no  matter  what  the  interval  between  them ;  by  its  running 
into  or  through  the  contemporaneous  diseases  in  every  infected  locality, 
and  by  i.s  producing  such  similarity  in  the  morbid  changes  found  on 
post  mortem  examination,  varied  when  not  identical,  by  the  duration  of 
the  disease,  prior  to  dissolution,  whether  the  individual  writer  considers 
it  a  uterine  phlebitis,  an  inflammation  of  the  ovarise,  a  metro-peritonitis, 
or  a  disease  of  the  omentum. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  in  the  writings  of  those  authors  whose  works,  when 
collated,  tend  most  strongly  to  show  a  community  of  character  in  the  graver 
epidemics,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  a  design  on  their  part,  to 
produce  such  a  result.  This  is  imputable  to  their  fidelity  in  recording 
passing  events,  and  their  skill  in  sketching  fleeting  phenomena,  notwith- 
standing the  diversity  in  the  purposes  which  moved  them  to  write.  Hence 
the  value  to  be  placed  upon  their  observations,  when  made  to  pass  in  re- 
view before  a  miud  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  generalzaiion,  such  as 
distinguished  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  by-gone, century. 

This  is  a  task,  I  do  not  propose  to  undertake  at  this  time.  1  should 
delight  however  in  the  labor,  if  I  thought  myself  competent  to  perform 
it  successfully.  But  as  I  propose  to  speak  to  a  particular  question,  the 
consideration  of  which  leads  me  into  this  field,  I  shall  introduce  the  names 
and  opinions  of  others,  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose,  I  have  now  specially  in  view. 

That  purpose  is  obscurely  intimated  in  the  title  I  have  given  this  pa- 
per. The  opinions  I  have  formed  on  that  subject  and  desire[to  enforce,  may 
as  well  at  this  time,  be  more  explicitly  avowed. 

Having  been  led  by  numerous  examples,  most  of  which  have  occurred 
in  my  own  practice,  to  adopt  the  belief,  that  puerperal  fever  is  in  a  ma- 
jority of  case?,  essentially  a  traumatic  erysipelas,  the  predisposition  to  and 
approach  of  which,  may  be  foreseen  and  guarded  againit,  I  consequently 
repudiate  the  idea  of  its  propagation  by  the  touch  of  the  accoucheur,  and 
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hold  -it  to  be  fallacious  to  resort  to  such  extraordinary  modes  of  explaining 
phenomena  that  may  be  accounted  for,  on  the  same  principles  that  are 
applicable  and  daily  appealed  to,  in  speaking  of  the  spread  of  other  epi- 
demic diseases,  such  as  influenza,  typhoid  fever  and  the  dengue  of  the 
south,  all  admitted  to  be  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  atmospheric  consti- 
tution and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  spread  by  the  influence  of  a  special 
contagion. 

If  the  testimony  I  shall  extract  from  others  who  have  written,  without 
having  in  view  the  purposes  by  which  I  have  been  actuated,  when  cor- 
roborated by  statements'  that  I  shall  make  on  my  own  authority,  prove 
sufficient  to  establish  the  first  point,  there  will  be  no  great  necessity  for 
wasting  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  unless 
we  throw  open  tbe  door  for  the  hearing  of  the  whole  argument  on  the 
question  of  contagion,  to  prove  or  admit  the  existence  of  which  would  be 
going  farther  than  would  suit  the  purposes  of  those  who  oppose  our  opin- 
ions, because  if  puerperal  fever  is  found  to  be  an  unqualifiedly  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  it  should  be  communicable  to  the  pregnant  as  well  as 
the  parturient  female,  and  why  not  as  well  to  persons  of  either  sex  or  any 
condition?  Certainly  I  should  prefer  to  become  the  advocate  of  this  opin- 
ion than  that  of  Dr.  Watson,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

It  is  not  my  expectation  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  any 
observations  I  may  make  on  this  subject,  but  if  I  can  induce  any  one,  by 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  facts  known  in  the  case,  to  take  more  practical 
or  utilitarian  views  of  it,  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  purpose  I  have  in 
view ;  and  perhaps  may  be  instrumental  in  holding  back  the  hand  of  the 
de  troying  angel  already  outstretched  to  strew  "  the  fruit  of  man's  first 
disobedience"  upon  the  couch  of  some  fair  spirit,  nov/  the  star  of  hope 
in  some  happy,  unsuspectiyg  household,  whose  light  sheds  a  hallowed 
tint  upon  every  object  on  which  it  falls,  whose  form  is  the  object  of  pride 
and  whose  mind  is  the  well-spring  of  social  enjoyment.  What  painful 
experience  has  taught  me  to  believe,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  others  so  that  they  may  be  spared  the  sting  of  futile  regrets,  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  recognized  instrumentalities,  which,  under"  the 
sanction  of  a  providence  who  tolerates  the  agency  of  man,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  ends  and  purposes  marked  out  by  himself,  may  avert  appa- 
rently impending  calamities. 

I  repeat  then,    that  epidemic   puerperal    fever,  is   an  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  which  prefers  to  attack  the  cellular  tissue,  that  its  presence 
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in  the  system  may  be  the  occasion  of  abortion,  of  premature  labors ; — that 
it  is  often  developed  before  parturition  and  still  more  frequently  excited 
into  activity  by  the  incidents  of  labor,  all  of  which,  may  many  times,  be 
averted  by  the  discriminating  and  judicious  physician. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  early  history  of  puerperal  fever.  From  Dr. 
Hulme,  we  learn  that  Hippocrates  makes  allusion  to  it,  as  arising  from  a 
suppression  of  the  lochiae.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  pre- 
vailed as  an  epidemic,  prior  to  1746,  when  it  was  extremely  fatal  in  Paris 
and  especially  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  nearly  all  died.  A  few  years 
later,  notices  of  its  prevalence  in  England,  are  also  to  be  found,  but  no 
records  of  its  occurrence  as  an  epidemic  in  either  country,  have  been  pre- 
served prior  to  the  establishment  of  lying-in-liospitaljs.  This  chronologi- 
cal relation  of  the  institution  of  hospitals,«and  the  appearance  of  this  dis- 
ease, I  consider  altogether  accidental.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  dis- 
ease beo'at  the  institution,  than  that  the  institution  generated  the  disease. 
Furthermore,  we  should  not  look  for  records  of  the  diseases  of  females 
particularly,  before  competent  men,  by  the  study  of  specialties,  had  been 
brought  out  by  the  endowment  of  institutions,,  either  for  the  relief  or  the 
study  of  particular  diseases.    • 

In  the  descriptions  given  of  its  appearance  in  different  countries,  and 
in  the  same  countries,  at  different  epochs,  there  is  a  striking  unity  in  the 
generic  signs  and  the  general  concourse  of  symptoms  of  the  epidemic 
diseases,  whilst  the  differences  in  the  mode  of  attack,  the  aspect,  progress, 
and  morbid  results  wThich  obtain,  between  them,  and  the  sporadic  disease 
are  so  great,  that  they  are  to  be  contrasted,  rather  than  compared  with 
each  other.  The  typo  of  this  affection,  when  occurring  epidemically,  is 
so  blended  with  concurrent  or  contemporaneous  diseases,  one  of  which 
will  so  impress  itself  upon  another,  that  the  dominant  affection  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished,  and  those  contemporaries  of  the  epidemic  are  so  nearly 
the  same  in  all  the  epochs,  to  which  puerperal  fever  has  given  character, 
that  a  description  of  one  with  its  concomitants,  is  a  picture  of  any  epidemic 
that  has  preceded  it  or  that  may  come  hereafter.  What  these  attendant 
affections  upon  puerperal  fever  have  been,  at  different  times,  since  that 
disease  became  a  subject  of  history,  will  bo  shown  in  the  following  quo- 
tations, for  the  opportunity  of  making  which,  I  am  indebted  to  the  peru- 
sal of  several  valuable  monographs  on  this. subject,  republished  by  the 
London  Sydenham  Society. 

These  I  shall  arrange  with  a  view  to  show,  1st,  the  unity  in  character 
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of  the  different  epidemics.  2d,  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  many 
cases  prior  to  parturition — and  3d,  that  the  disease  when  epidemic,  is  not 
confined  to  the  wards  of  lying-in-hospitals. 

Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  speaking  of  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  which 
commenced  in  Barnsley  in  1808,  In  Leeds  1809,  and  continued  in  the 
latter  town  till  1812,  saystt  was  coincident^  with  an  epidemic  erysipelas. 

Dr.  Douglass  who  has  written  a  graphic  description  of  the  epidemic  of 
Dublin,  in  1810  and  1811,  goes  one  step  beyond  Mr.  Hey,  and  makes 
this  remark,  "  the  contagious  puerperal  fever  of  Dublin,  is,  I  venture  to 
pronounce,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  malignant  fever  of  a  typhoid 
type,  accompanied  with  anerysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  stomach,  intestines  and  other  abdominal  viscera." 

Dr.  Labatt,  also  of  Dublin,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  Dr.  Fleet- 
wood Churchill,  makes  this  statement:  "From  the  sad  experience  of 
this  epidemic,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  contagion  of  Typhus  fever  is  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  puerperal  fever;  that  puerperel  fever  is  communicable 
from  one  patient  to  -another,  and  also  that  it  could  be  carried  from  the 
tick  by  an  attendant,  to  women  in  child-bed,  who  were  previously  free  from 
disease." 

Puerperal  fever  was  epidemic  in  Birmingham,  England,  most  of  the 
time  from  1826  to  1836.  Dr.  Inglesby,  who  gave  an  account  of  it,  says 
that  "  erysipelas  prevailed  extensively  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  town, 
•and  that  the  concurrent  diseases  did  not  admit  of  the  usual  active  treat" 
ment." 

Dr.  Robert  Furgusson  in  remarking  upon  the  mortality  from  puerperal 
fever,  at  the  general  Jying-in hospital,  as  if  in  explanation  of  it,  says:  "I 
may  add,  that  the  present  year  (1838,)  has  exercised  an  exceeedingly 
fatal  influence  in  every  species  of  fever,  all  of  which  were  of  the  low  or 
typhoid  type." 

And  Mr.  Tonnelle,  in  describing  an  epidemic  metro-peritonitis,  which, 
prevailed  at  Paris  in  the  practice  of  M.  Desormeaux  in  1829,  "by  bis 
division  into  the  inflammatory,  the  typhoid,  and  the  ataxic,  shows  its 
relation  to  the  other  forms  of  disease  then  prevalent  in  the  French 
CapitoL 

Mr  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  has  described  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever, 
which  occurred  in  that  city  and  vicinity  in  1831,  during  the  prevalence 
of  erysipelas,  which  exhibited  a  mild,  a  phlegmonoid  and  a  typhoid  form, 
and  the  puerperal  fever  seems  to  have  assumed  analogous  characteristics. 
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Dr.  McCliulock  gives  an  account  of  an  epidemic  of  this  nature,  which 
prevailed  at  the  Dublin  Rotunda  Lying-in  hospital,  in  1845.  From  him 
we  learn,  that  "  fourteen  women  were  attacked  in  a  few  days,  of  which 
ten  died.  Of  the  fourteen  children  of  these  women,  one  died  of  rapid 
trismus,  one  of  erysipelas,  and  three  of  convulsions.  During  this  time, 
erysipelas  was  prevalent  in  the  surgical  hospitals  of  the  city." 

Dr.  Lowder  of  London,  a  cotemporary  of  the  more  celebrated  Dr* 
Gooch,  from  whom  the  remark  is  quoted,  says  of  the  puerperal  fever  that 
was  prevalent  in  his  day,  "  that  the  inflammation  was  erysipelatous  and 
the  fever  typhoid." 

Dr.  Collins,  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise. on  midwifery,  speaks  of 
the  concurrent  existence  of  typhus  and  puerperal  fever  in  Dublin,  in  1826 
and  1827.  And  from  Dr.  Beatty,  of  the  same  city,  we  learn  that  erysip- 
elas, typhoid  and  puerperal  fever  were  all  prevalent  in  1835  and  1837. 

Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill,  wTho  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  some 
special  connection  between  peurperal  fever,  and  lying-in-hospitals,  recog- 
nizes the  concurrence  at  the  same  time,  of  gastro-enteritis,  typhus  fever 
and  erysipelas,  as  epidemics  with  puerperal  fever ;  and  he  assents  to  the 
probability,  that  they  are  the  same  disease,  and  Mr.  Nunnelly,  who  is 
referred  to  by  him,  asserts  that  they  may  reproduce  each  other. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Epidemics,  for  the  district  composed 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  addressed  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, we  find  the  following,  from  Dr.  H.  G.  Cary,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  speaks  also,  of  the  occasional  prevalence  at  the  same  periods,  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  Scarletina,  Erysipelas  and  Peritonitis. 

"  In  the  northeast,  northwest  and  southwest  corners  of  the  county, 
(Montgomery)  epidemic  erysipelas  prevailed  the  same  year  as  above." 

"  As  at  Dayton,  pregnant  females  advanced  in  gestation,  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  premature  labor;  and  the  period  of  accouchment  was  look- 
ed to  by  the  patient  and  physician  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  solici- 
tude. 

Enough  has  been  said  perhaps,  to  show  the  consanguinity  of  several  of 
the  graver  epidemics ;  and  the  relationship  no  doubt  extends  to  the  oriental 
plague  and  Asiatic  cholera. 

With  such  evidences  of  the  consubstantiality  of  epidemics,  and  of  their 
dependance  upon  some  atmospheric  distemperature,  not  appreciable  by 
the  meteorologist,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  bring  forward  authority,  to 
show  that  one  of  their  forms  is  any  less  liable  than  the  others,  to  make  its 
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appearance  independently  of  contagion,  although  it  may  be  carried  from 
an  illventillated  apartment  by  a  third  person  and  communicated  to  an- 
other, whose  circumstances  favor  its  reception. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  peurperal  fever,  in  the  population  outside  of  the 
hospitals,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  committing  its  ravages  within 
them,  we  have  the  testimony  of  various  witnesses.  That  it  should  be  less 
prevalent  and  less  fatal  where  the  subjects  of  it  are  dispersed  in  private 
houses,  we  should  expect,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  would  render  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers  milder  and  more  manageable,  the  absence  of  a  con- 
centrated poison,  which,  when  present,  depresses  the  powers  of  organic 
existence. 

"In  the  Westminster  Hospital,  between  November  1769  and  May 
1770,  (being  the  epidemic  season,)  out  of  sixty  three  delivered,  nineteea 
had  child-bed  fever,  and  fourteen  died.  From  the  loth  of  May,  1770, 
to  September,  1772,  305  were  delivered  and  only  two  died. 

Dr.  Leake  also  shows,  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  that  the  epidemic 
must  have  prevailed  beyond  the  hospital,  for  from  December  12th,  1769, 
to  December  11,  1770,  270  died  in  child-bed,  whereas  only  185  died  the 
preceding,  and  172  the  following  year." 

Dr.  Campbell,  who  writes  on  epidemic  peurperal  fever,  states  that  puer- 
peral fever  visited  the  Edinburgh  Lying-in- Hospital  a  second  time  in  1814 
and  1815,  %■  and  of  nine  who  were  taken  ill  only  one  recovered.  The 
disease  prevailed  throughout  the  city  epidemically,  at  the  same  time,  but 
from  all  accounts  I  can  collect,  it  showed  itself  earlier  among  patients 
in  the  city,  than  among  those  in  the  Lying-in-Hospital." 

"Sydenham,"  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Leake,  has  observed,  that  the  fever 
which  follows  a  suppression  of  the  lochia,  sometimes  changed  its  type 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  epidemical  season." 

"  That  women,  after  delivery,  are  more  disposed  to  fever  at  one  time 
than  another,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  air,  cannot  be  doubted, 
considering  its  great  influence  on  valetudinary  habits,  and  on  diseases  in 
general ;  but  particularly  the  small-pox,  epidemical  dysentery,  and  ulcerated 
sore  throat." 

This  susceptibility  of  the  parturient  woman,  which  is  participated  in 
by  the  pregnant  one,  to  the  influence  of  an  epidemic  miasm,  will  not 
only  prove  the  existence  of  such  affections  in  community  generally 
whilst  they  are  prevalent  and  fatal  in  hospitals,  but  will  assist  in  explain- 
ing  why   puerperal  fever  is  sometimes  an  erysipelas  and   sometimes  a 
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typhoid  fever,  sometimes  a  malignant  dysentery  aud  sometimes  a  cholera. 
The  reason  of  this  susceptibility  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Kirkland, 
who  wrote  in  1774: 

"  Indeed  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
improving  themselves,  that  in  the  pregnant  state  the  uterus  is  more  irrita- 
ble than  usual;  and  that  this  irritability  is  more  or  less  increased  during 
labor  is  not  less  evident;  nor  is  this  irritability  confined  to  the  uterus 
only,  but  extended  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Consequently,  people 
in  this  situation  will  be  readily  and  violently  affected  by  any  cause  that 
increases  this  perternatural  irritability  of  the  nerves;  accordingly  it  has 
been  observed  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  that  women  in  childbed  are 
very  liable  to  epidemic  diseases ;  and  it  might  be  from  this  cause,  that 
in  one  of  the  plagues  at  Constantinople,  most  of  the  women  in  childbed 
died." 

A  right  interpretation  of  the  preceding  facts  should  prepare  us  for 
the  exercise  of  such  a  scrutiny  in  epidemic  seasons  4as  would  enable  us  to 
detect  the  first  dawnings  of  disease  and  obviate  their  fatal  developement, 
by  the  application  of  preventives,  either  in  the  last  weeks  of  gestation 
or  so  early  after  parturition,  as  to  rescue  many  from  the  embrace  of  death 
who  would  otherwise  meet  it  prematurely,  in  a  form  most  dreaded  by  the 
victim,  and  most  trying  to  the  sensibilities  of  surviving  friends. 

In  relation  to  the  accession  of  this  disease,  prior  to  the  time  of  partu- 
rition, a  standard  authority  of  the  last  century  (Denman)  makes  this 
remark :  "  But  as  this  disease  may  be  sometimes  foreseen  in  the  time  of 
pregnancy,  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  fever  and  unusual  uterine  pains, 
and  as  the  causes  of  it  may  be  often  removed  or  avoided  during  the  time 
of  labor  and  after  delivery,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  part  of  our 
subject  should  be  more  minutely  examined.  The  time  when  puerperal 
fever  comes  on  is  uncertain.  There  are  not  wanting  instances  where  it 
has  been  evidently  formd  before  delivery." 

Dr.  Butter,  a  cotemporary  of  Denman,  in  "an  account  of  the  puerperal 
and  remittent  fever,"  commences  in  this  language.  "  On  the  second  or 
third  day  after  delivery,  whether  of  a  ripe  or  unripe  child,  and  sometimes 
a  few  days  before  such  delivery,  the  women  when  exposed  to  frebrile 
causes,  is  seized  with  a  cold  fit,  which  is  succeeded  by  headache,  giddi- 
ness, noise  and  throbbing  of  the  ears,  &e." 

Dr.  Joseph  Clark  speaks  more  emphatically  on  this  subject.  "Most 
writers  have  positively  asserted  that  puerperal   fever  never  affects  women 
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till  after  delivery;  and  yefc  I  have  dated  the  attack  of  some  of  our  patients 
at  an  earlier  period.  Several  cases  have  occurred  to  me,  in  which  it  wa3 
clear  that  some  disease  existed  before  delivery;  and  dissections  after  death 
have  exhibited  all  the  appearances  usually  found  after  this  fever.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  so  long  ago  as  1782,  in  which  the  patient 
died  in  thirty-six  hours  after  delivery.  A  second  case  happened  in  the 
autumn  of  1786,  where  appearances  were  still  less  equivocal: — a  patient 
expired  two  hours  after  a  tedious  labor,  apparently  exhausted.  On  open- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  following  day,  all  the  ordinary  effects 
of  puerperal  fever  were  found  very  distinctly  marked." 

But  the  views  which  these  several  extracts  are  designed  to  sustain,  are 
by  no  means  uniformly  adopted.  Those  who  entertain  cliff  rent  opinions 
have  a  right  also  to  be  heard.  The  first  authority  we  quote  from  is  Mr. 
Charles  White,  F.  R.  S.  who  says  that  "Women  during  the  time  of 
lying-in  are  subject  to  this  fever."  After  speaking  of  stays,  petticoat 
bindings  and  big  pockets,  and  other  domestic  and  local  causes  of  the  dis. 
ease,  he  remarks,  let  the  directions  I  have  given  be  strictly  observed,  and 
I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  will  be  neither  puerperal  nor  miliary 
fever.  As  if  in  justification  of  this  assertion  he  adds  further,  "  Out  of 
the  whole  number  of  lying-in  patients,  whom  I  have  delivered  (and  I 
may  safely  call  it  a  great  one)  I  have  never  lost  one,  nor,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  has  one  been  greatly  endangered  by  the  puerperal,  miliary, 
low  nervous,  putrid,  malignant*,  or  milk  fever."  If  the  author  of  the 
foregoing  had  emphatically  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  this  fever  in  its 
epidemic  and  malignant  form,  I  should  have  been  no  better  assured  than 
I  now  am,  that  such  was  the  fact.  With  him,  though  an  intelligent 
writer,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  waste  more  time,  as  the  opinions  emanating 
from  such  a  source,  must  be,  in  a  great  degree  second  handed. 

Dr.  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect  and  who  in-  practical  acumen  seemed  to  have  been  nearly 
related  to  our  departed  fellow  countryman,  Dr.  Dewees,  has  written  very 
unreservedly  on  this  subject.  His  thoughts  on  the  close  relationship  of 
coexisting  epidemic  diseases,  are  frankly  expressed.  What  he  says  on 
that  point  I  have  reserved  for  this  place,  to  introduce  it  out  of  its  order 
for  the  sake  of  the  context. 

"  That  the  puerperal  fever  is  of  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  was  supposed 
by  Pouteau  forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Young  and 
Home,  of  Edinburgh,  since  that  time.     I  will  not  venture  positively  to 
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assert,  that  the  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas  are  precisely  of  the  same 
specific  nature ;  but  that  they  are  concomitant  epidemics,  I  have  unques- 
tionable proofs.  For  these  two  epidemics  began  in  Aberdeen  at  the 
«ame  time,  and  afterwards  kept  pace  together;  they  both  arrived  at  their 
acme  together  and  they  both  ceased  at  the  same  time." 

"  The  analogy  of  the  puerperal  fever  with  erysipelas,  will  explain  why- 
it  always  seizes  women  after  and  not  before  delivery.  For,  at  the  time 
when  erysipelas  was  epidemic,  almost  every  person  admitted  into  the 
hospital  with  a  wound,  was  soon  after  seized  with  erysipelas.  The  same 
consequences  followed  the  operations  of  surgery." 

"Just  so,"  he  says,  "  with  respect  to  puerperal  fever."  But  this  disease 
seized  such  women  only  as  wTere  visited  or  delivered  by  a  practitioner,  or 
taken  care  of  by  a  nurse,  who  had  previously  attended  patients  affected 
with  the  disease." 

If  these  affections  are  so  nearly  identical  as  claimed  to  be  by  Dr. 
Gordon,  why  should  not  the  parturient  female  have  been  as  liable  to 
attacks  of  it  from  atmospheric  agency  as  the  wounded  man,  without  the 
instrumentality  of  an  infected  nurse  or  accouchuer  ?  We  apprehend  that 
then  as  now,  there  must  have  been  many  exceptions  to  the  Doctor's  rule 
carelessly  overlooked. 

Believing  fully  from  experimental  tests  applied  by  myself  that  erysipelas 
and  typhoid  fever  may  be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another, 
occupying  the  same  apartment,  I  can  very  well  understand  how  cases  may 
be  multiplied  within  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  the  fact  is  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  account  for  the  increase  of  hospital. gangrene, 
among  wounded  soldiers;  but  how  so  grave  a  disease  as  puerperal  fever, 
can  be  transplanted  by  the  touch  of  a  person  in  perfect  health,  who  has 
had  no  communication  with  the  disease  for  days  and  perhaps  weeks,  is  as 
difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  as  that  the  royal  touch  should  heal  the 
scrofula. 

But  there  are  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  profession  who  embrace  opin- 
ions entirely  antagonistic  to  ours;  by  whom  contrary  views  are  entertain- 
ed, opposite  opinions  expressed  and  eloquently  enforced.  As  these  gen- 
tlemen are  entitled  to  our  respect,  command  our  confidence  and  attract  our 
admiration,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  weigh  the  doctrines  they 
inculcate,  because  the  higher  the  authority  the  greater  the  danger  that 
inheres  to  errors  of  opinion,  if  such  opinion  leads  to  dangerous  or  fatal  de- 
lays in  the  use  of  means,  which  if  timely  applied,  would  lead  to  happy  re- 
sults. 
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I  know  of  do  writer  who  expresses  his  opinions  on  this  subject  with 
more  earnestness  and  candor  than  Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  and  think  there 
is  no  one  more  completely  at  fault.  After  introducing  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and  Mr.  Robertson,  to  prove 
that  puerperal  fever  is  contagious,  he  adds,  "  indeed  I  believe  that  these 
cases  of  puerperal  fever,  occurring  in  succession  to  the  same  practitioner, 
are  examples  of  something  more  than  ordinary  contagion,  operating  through 
the  medium  of  a  tainted  atmosphere.  I  believe  them  to  be  instances  of 
direct  inoculation." 

The  learned  professor  is  undoubtedly  right  in  asserting  that  these  cases 
are  something  more  than  the  fruits  of  an  ordinary  contagion.  But 
how  the  other  part  of  his  declaration  is  to  be  proved,  we  may  perhaps  see 
by  and  by  more  clearly. 

M.  Columbat  de  LiseVe  in  his  learned  work  on  the  diseases  of  females 
passes  with  unexpected  brevity  over  the  subject  of  puerperal  peritonitis. 
"  This  form  of  peritonitis  (to  use  his  own  language,)  differs  from  the  other 
kinds  of  peritonitis,  only  in  the  circumstance  of  its  following  the  delivery 
of  the  woman,  although  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  it,  are  perhaps  un- 
known, they  appear  to  be  absolutely  local,  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
influences  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  for  in  general  such  epidemics  do  not 
extend  among  females  in  the  same  city,  nor  among  women  inhabiting 
private  houses,  or  among  such  as  are  in  other  hospitals." 

The  distinguished  American  editor  (Dr.  Meigs)  of  this  work,  does  not 
endorse  these  opinions.  He  however  occupies  so  much  space  in  enforcing 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  treatment,  that  we  do  not  get  a  full  expression 
of  his  own  sentiments,  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Cary,  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  in  speaking  of  the 
solicitude  which  awaited  the  confinement  of  females  in  his  county,  asserts 
that  but  one  in  the  range  of  his  acquaintance  escaped.  She  took  the  pre- 
caution to  secure  the  services  of  a  neighboring  physician,  without  the  in- 
fected district  and  had  a  speedy  "  getting  up."  All,  however  who  were 
attended  during  labor  by  practitioners  under  whose  care  most  of  the 
erysipelas  came,  died — in  some  instances  as  early  as  twelve  hours  after  de- 
livery." 

This  gentleman  writes  thus  in  continuation : — "  Dr.  Taylor  of  Carrolton 
resided  six  miles  from  the  infected  district,  on  the  southeast,  and  visited 
it  daily.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  large  obstetrical  practice 
at  home,  yet  not  a  single  case  of  puerperal  peritonitis  occurred  among  hia 
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patients  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  One  case  however  was 
developed  and  proved  fatal  in  his  neighborhood.  The  patient  was  attend- 
ed by  a  midwife  on  whose  wrist  there  was  a  -small  scratch i  which  subse- 
quently became  erysipelatous." 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Gordon  in  relation  to  the  spread  of  this  disease  by 
the  attendant  physician  have  already  been  introduced.  In  another  place 
he  states  that  "  the  midwives  from  Aberdeen  carried  the  infection  to  the 
printfield,  or  great  cotton  works,  two  miles  from  town,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  lying  in  women  was  affected,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  women  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  were  delivered  by  country  widwives  escaped." — 
These  facts  are  regarded  by  him  as  a  proof,  that  the  cause  of  puerperal 
fever  is  special  contagion,  which  within,  certain  limitation  is  undoubtedly 
true. 

Dr.  Gooch  mentions  a  remarkable  instance,  which  he  supposed  an  evi- 
dence that  the  disease  may  be  earned  by  a  third  party,  after  having  sus- 
pended his  functions  for  a  month,  with  the  intention  of  allowing  the  con- 
tagion to  die  out  or  escape  from  his  vestments  and  person. 

Says  Mr.  White,  "  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  I  can  depend  on,  in- 
forms me  that  he  attended  a  small  lying-in  hospital  in  London,  in  1761 ; 
that  they  lost  about  twenty  patients  in  the  month  of  June ;  that  he  himself 
delivered  six  in  a  short  time,  and  they  all  died ;  which  so  shocked  him,  that 
he  desired  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  to  deliver  some 
of  those  who  should  next  be  in  labor,  which  he  did,  but  they  met  with 
no  better  fate." 

Believing  that  the  epidemic  character  of  this  disease  will  have  been 
fully  established,  by  the  contents  of  this  paper,  and  being  willing  to  con- 
cede, that  in  limited  and  close  apartments  it  may  become  contagious,  I 
deem  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  construct  an  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
communicated  by  the  touch  of  the  attending  physician. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  collated  without  regard  to  their 
chronological  relations.  The  aim  in  bringing  them  together,  has  been  to 
show  that  puerperal  fever  bears  fixed  affinities  to  other  epidemic  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever  and  ulcerous  sore  throat,  so 
that  if  either  two  or  more  of  them  are  prevalent,  the  others  will  appear 
in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  practical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  affinities 
created  by  an  epidemic  influence,  are  very  great.  When  there  is  a  per- 
vading type,  in  the  maladies  of  a  whole  community,  by  attending  to  that, 
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rather  than  to  the  study  of  nosological  distinctions  almost  without  effort, 
we  come  to  the  adoption  of  general  therapuetical  rules,  applicable  to  a 
majority  of  cases,  and  requiring  only  partial  modifications  to  adapt  them 
to  specific  symptoms.  In  this  way,  it  becomes  apparent  to  us,  that  there 
are  widely  extended  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of  disease*  and 
general  rules  by  which  their  treatment  may  be  regulated.  The  study  of 
the  one  and  the  adaptation  of  the  other,  to  the  end  designed,  distin- 
guishes the  physician  from  the  routine  practitioner. 

It  is  this  study,  this  eduction  of  principle  aud  application  of  it  in  prac- 
tice which  gives  value  to  the  writings  of  some  of  the  farthers  in  medicine. 

To  pass  from  the  consideration  of  authorities  to  the  records  of  my  own 
experience,  I  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  I  had  been  more  than  twenty 
years  in  active  professional  life,  before  I  had  seen  a  case  of  epidemic  puer- 
peral fever,  and  that  the  first  one  which  came  under  my  notice,  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  soon  after  an  outbreak  of  erysipelas,  appearing 
first  among  the  U.  S.  Troops  in  J  841,  then  quartered,  in  the  public  ware- 
house at  the  foot  of  Wayne  street.  During  this  twenty  years,  I  had  seen 
but  three  cases  of  metrites,  succeeding  parturition. 

Case  1st.    C ss,  a  patient  of  one  of  my  professional  colleauges,  was- 

attacked  with  rigors  twelve  hours  after  the  termination  of  labor.  It  ran 
its  course  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  became  appalling  from  the  early  and 
profound  asphyxia  which  ensued.  It  terminated  fatally  in  forty  eight  hours, 
and  the  infant  died  immediately  after,  of  erysipelas. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  transcribe  the  impression  which  this  case 
left  upon  my  mind.  Though  of  transcient  duration,  the  traces  left  behind 
it  are  ineffaceable. 

Case  2d.  Of  this  I  have  no  notes.  The  patient  was  a  city  pauper, 
which  I  was  requested  to  see  after  her  confinement,  when  the  disease  waa- 
fully  developed.     I  remember  now,  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  external 

manifestation  of  erysipelas  iu  the  mother,  by  which  she  was  carried  off. 

The  infant  died  so  soon  after,  from  the  same  disease,  that  they  were  both 
buried  in  the  same  coffin. 

Each  succeeding  year  brought  with  it,  some  cases  of  erysipelas,  but  not 
sufficient  in  number,  to  create  panic  or  cause  public  alarm,  till  the  winter  of 
1848  and  1849,  when  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  spread  of  a  tonic  disease, 
by  the  prevalence  in  the  city  for  several  months  of  the  spotted  fever. — 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  every  returning  winter,  has  produced  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  inflammatory   croup,  ulcerous  sore  throat, 
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metro-peritonitis,  and  malignant  scarlet  fever,  but  most  numerous  and 
fatul  succeeding  the  cholera  of  1849  and  1851. 

There  has  been  an  obvious  tendencv,  during  the  autumn  of  1854,  to 
the  same  grade  of  action  in  all  our  diseases,  as  ran  through  those  which 
prevailed  in  preceding  epidemic  years. 

Case  3d.  Mrs.  P e.     The  husband  of  this  person  died  of  cholera, 

when  she  was  two  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  emotions  occa- 
sioned by  his  death,  caused  uterine  haemorrhage  to  that  degree,  that  I 
supposed  the  ovum  to  have  been  carried  away.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that,  that  had  not  taken  place.  At  future  returns  of  the  monthly' 
period.,  the  flowing  recurred.  After  quickening,  these  haemorrhages  ceased. 
By  the  seventh  month  she  became  feverish  and  breathed  with  difficulty. 
The  abdomen  was  tender,  and  the  movements  of  the  foetus  caused  much 
pain.  As  the  pulse  was  full,  I  took  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  It  gave  pres- 
ent, but  not  permanent  relief.  Being  fearful  of  a  repetition  of  the  vene- 
section, Mrs.  P.,  did  not  let  me  know  of*the  return  of  the  symptoms,  but 
suffered  in  silence,  till  after  the  eighth  month  was  fulfilled,  when  she  was 
attacked  with  dysentery,  or  rather  with  dreadful  tormina  and  copious 
evacuations  of  gelatine  and  blood.  Her  intestinal  suffering  soon  induced 
labor,  which  was  so  hurried  that  no  assistance  reached  her,  before  the 
foetus  and  the  placenta  ware  both  expelled. 

The  infant  died  of  erysipelas,  the  second  day  after  its  birth,  and  the 
mother  on  the  day  following,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  as  proved  by 
the  sloughing  of  the  cuticle  of  the  loins,  before  she  expired. 

Case  4th.  Mrs.  B was  taken  with  a  severe  chill  about  two  weeks 

before  the  expected  time  of  accouchment.  As  reaction  came  on,  labor 
set  in,  which  was  so  much  hurried,  that  the  infant  was  born  before  I  had 
reached  the  house.  The  child  died  of  erysipelas.  The  active  symptoms 
in  the  mother's  case  were  so  far  relieved  by  treatment,  that  a  respite  from 
their  violence  was  found  in  the  formation  of  two  lumbar  abscesses.  There 
was  something  more  than  the  efiects  of  inocculation,  I  fancy  in  each  of 
these  cases. 

Case  5th.  Mrs.  L ,  was  seized  with  violent  chills  when  she  sup- 
posed herself  within  two  weeks  of  the  end  of  her  term.  They  were  so 
protracted  as  well  as  severe,  that  congestion  of  the  placenta  took  place 
and  death  of  the  fcetus  immediately  ensued.  For  two  days  she  had 
o-rinding  and  fruitless  pains  and  was  ultimately  relieved  by  the  application 
of  forceps. 
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But  the  early  attention  given  to  this  case  chiefly  with  a  view  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  rigors,  for  the  protracted  flowing  which  amounted 
almost  to  a  haemorrhage,  for  several  days,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  become  a  case  of  peritonities.  With  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  it, 
there  was  an  inflammation  in  one  avarium  which  continued  more  than  a 
week. 

Case  6th.     Mrs.  C ,  at  the  end   of  the  eighth  month  was  taken 

with  violent  pain  in  the  colon.  The  evacuations  were  liquid,  slightly 
tinged  with  blood,  but  not  attended  with  much  tenesmus.  The  natural 
delicacy  of  this  lady's  health,  together  with  her  infinitessimal  tendencies, 
prevented  her  obtaining  all  the  relief  she  might  otherwise  have  done, 
frcm  these  symptoms.  She  remained  tolerably  comfortable,  till  after  her 
confinement.  The  day  following  this  event,  she  had  fever,  and  -I  also 
found  that  she  had  no  control  over  the  rectum  or  bladder.  The  latter 
symptoms  I  wished  to  impute  to'  the  pressure  of  the  foetal  head,  as  her 
j^elvis  was  not  spacious,  particularly  in  its  anteroposterior  diameter.  The 
appearances  of  disentery  soon  increased  and  became  alarming,  but  when 
I  supposed  my  patient  was  in  danger  of  sinking  from  that  cause,  she 
was  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  erysipelas  in  the  parotid 
gland. 

Lest  it  might  be  deemed  possible  that  this  case  could  be  imputed  to 
contagion,  instead  of  recognizing  as  I  do,  in  the  symptoms  that  occured 
at  the  eighth  month  the  antecedents  of  the  puerperal  symptoms,  I  will 
here  remark,  that  for  four  weeks,  preceding  the  confinement  of  Mrs.  C. 
I  harl  attended  no  patient  with  puerperal  fever  but  had  waited  upon  eight 
others  in  whom  no  signs  of  such  an  attack  had  exhibited  themselves. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  mention  two  cases 
now  under  treatment,  which  tend  to  the  same  point  we  are  contending 
for,  the  existence  during  gestation  of  the  signs  of  approaching  of  puer- 
peral fever  and  the  blending  of  types  in  febrile  diseases  by  an  epidemic 
raeteoration. 

Case  7  th.  Mrs.  C- — -,  at  the  conclusionofher  eighth  month,  had  symp- 
toms of  disentery.  The  pain  was  so  severe  that  I  apprehended  the  induction 
of  premature  labor.  She  obtained  relief  gradually,  and  after  two  weeks, 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas  at  the  ankle,  which  extended  to  the  knee, 
and  was  suppurating  freely  at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  which  took 
place  a  little  prematurely.  Her  labor  was  not  easy  as  those  she  had  had 
formerly.     There  was  more   haemorrhage  and   more   excruciating  after 
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pains.  On  the  twentieth  day,  when  the  absesses  in  the. leg  were  nearly 
healed,  the  hepatic  and  intestinal  disturbances  were  renewed,  with  the 
general  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  but  mild  in  character. 

This  lady,  before  her  attack  of  dysentery  had  been  some  weeks  occu- 
pied in  nursing  her  elder  children,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  a 
furunculoid  eruption,  with  typhoid  symptoms. 

Case  8  th.     Mrs.  W ,  when  at  the  commencement  of  her  seventh 

month,  took  care  of  a  relative,  who  wras  confined  to  his  bed  with  typhoid 
fever,  about  fifteen  days.  She  felt  unwell  from  the  time  of  the  recovery 
of  this  person,  but  kept  about,  till  the  commencement  of  labor,  which 
as  she  supposed,  occured  a  few  days  prematurely.  The  labor  was  rather 
favorable  but  followed  by  unusual  uterine  pains  and  the  discharge  of 
numerous  coagula  of  blood.  On  the  day  succeeding  her  delivery,  she 
had  a  chill  with  acute  pain  in  the  right  avarium.  Her  husband  having 
been  apprised  of  her  apprehended  liability  to  such  an  atta'k,  was  prompt 
in  giving  notice  of  its  invasion.  The  imminence  of  the  danger  was  ap- 
parently removed  by  the  snrpervention  of  an  acute  oedema  of  the  whole 
surface,  which  was  hot  and  sensative  to  the  touch.  After  this,  the  flaw- 
ing amounted  almost  to  hsemorrhoge,  and  the  urinary  secretion  became 
unnaturally  copious.  From  this  time,  the  symptoms  all  indicated  ap- 
proaching convalescence,  except,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  This  con- 
tinued at  about  a  hundred  per  minute  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
when  the  case  assumed  nearly  the  aspect  of  typhoid  fever.  A  few  days 
subsequently  this  symptom  disappeared  on  the  breaking  out  of  patches 
of  purpura,  such  as  have  often  appeared  in  our  typhoid  fever  since  1851. 

Having"5 satisfied  myself  that  the  danger  of  propagating  puerperal 
fever  by  inoculation  is  entirely  chemerical,  I  took  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility and  imposed  upon  my  patient  the  hazard  involved  in  the 
statement  made  in  the  following  case. 

Case  9th.     Mrs.  McL ,  having  been  in  perfect  health  during  the 

whole  of  her  period  of  gestation,  was  taken  with  the  signs  of  labor  on 
the  morning  of  the  2 2d  of  December  at  G  o'clock.  I  made  the  prelim- 
inary examination  at  9.  Finding  no  immediate  indications  of  progress, 
I  left  the  house,  requesting  to  be  sent  for  if  the  necessity  should  become 
more  urgent,  at  any  hour  before  evening.  I  received  a  message  at  2 
o'clock,  just  as  I  had  got  through  with  my  round  of  visits  at  the  Hospital 
and  Pest  House,  where  I  had  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  all  stages,  from  tho 
beginning,  to  those  putrid  jfronV  bed-sores;  one  ease  of  malignant  erysipelas 
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involving  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cases  of 
small  pox,  two  of  which  were  complicated  with  erysipelas.  To  all  of  these, 
I  had  given  the  requisite  attention,  examining  them  by  sight,  by  tough 
and  by  smell.  I  obeyed  the  summons  without  making  any  special  ablu- 
tions, or  changes  of  raiment,  except  my  outside  coat,  which  I  kept  but- 
toned closely  whilst  in  the  pest  house  so  as  not  to  cany  from  thence,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  between  my  garments.  At  five  o'clock  I  found 
it  necessarry  to  apply  the  forceps.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  uterus 
contracted  irregularly  and  retarded  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  This 
obliged  me  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

This  labor  was  followed  by  no  after-pains,  by  no  fever,  no  abscesses  in 
the  breast,  nor  any  other  unpleasant  symptom,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  or  the  child. 

The  foregoing  details  if  only  regarded  as  so  many  .distinct  items,  and 
are  looked  at  without  discovering  their  morbid  affinities,  cannot  awaken 
any  particular  interest  in  the  mind  of  one,  who  simply  listens  to  their  reci- 
tal But  if  we  discover  the  element  of  unity  which  permates  them,  and 
trace  the  line  of  resemblance  which  binds  them  together,  they  teach  us 
lessons  of  wisdom,  practical  in  value,  because  we  learn  from  them,  that 
the  right  or  the  wrong  appreciation  of  speculative  subjects  which  involve 
the  results  of  treatment,  whether  prophylactic  or  curative,  include  on 
many  occasions,  the  question  of  life  or  death,  to  our  patient. 

Are  there  any  who  doubt  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  fever  as  an  epi- 
demic ?  I  apprehend  not.  Then  why  should  astute,  learned  and  prac- 
tical men  become  oblivious  to  that  fact,  which  sufficiently  explains  the 
reason  of  its  ability  to  augment  the  number  of  its  victims,  and  look,  in- 
stead to  the  agency  of  a  contagion  or  rather  a  virus,  so  circumscribed  in 
its  influence  as  that  contemplated  by  Dr.  Watson,  between  whom  and 
some  of  the  first  minds  in  our  own  country,  there  are  striking  coincidences 
in  opinion,  on  this  subject. 

We  know  that  coatageous  diseases  may  become  epidemic  as  has  twice 
happened  with  the  small  pox  since  I  have  been  upon  the  professional 
stage,  when  persons  who  had  been  in  ordinary  years  sufficiently  protected 
by  vaccination,  became  the  subjects  of  attack. 

And  we  know  too,  that  diseases  which  always  break  out  as  epidemic*, 
may  under  extraordinary  circumstances  become  contagious,  as  was  the 
case  with  influenza  in  1826.* 

*  In  the  spring  of  1826,  the  influenza  prevailed  at  Fort  Brady.  Sault  de  Ste. Marie,  in  a  very 
VOL.    II. — 23 
'    \ 
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But  in  order  to  account  for  the  propagation  of  a  recognized  epidemical 
disease,  like  puerperal  fever  in  an  infected  district,  I  see  no  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  virus  not  cognizable  by  any  of  the  senses.  It  would 
be  more  philosophical  to  admit  its  contagiousness  without  qualifications* 
when  we  should  be  authorized  to  look  for  it,  at  any  time  during  gesta- 
tion, or  at  any  period  subsequent  to  parturition. 

If  I  have  reached  the  point,  I  aimed  at  in  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  hereafter,  more  than  heretofore,  we  may  feel  the  responsibilities 
we  assume  in  taking  oversight  of  the  health  of  females  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy. Death  in  child  bed,  interrupts  the  dearest  and  most  delicate  re- 
lations, and  breaks  the  tenderest  ties  known  to  the  human  heart. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  joys  which  spring  from  the  new  relations 
established  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  in  expectation,  to  the  inheritance  of  a 
rich  and  happy  household ;  and  then  have  seen  the  loveliest  of  the  group, 
snatched  by  puerperal  death  from  the  happy  scene,  leaving  an  orphaned 
babe,  a  desolate  husband,  and  despairing  parents,  need  not  to  be  reminded 
of  the  high  responsibilities  which  surround  the  office  of  the  physician. 

If  in  the  writing  of  this  unpretending  paper,  I  shall  have  removed  any 
obstacles  hitherto  in  the  way  of  the  successful  performance  of  these  duties 
and  shall  thereby  have  diminished  the  accountabilities  of  some  of  v.  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  my  task  will  have  been  cheerfully 
performed. 

Detroit,  January  1855. 


Art.  II. —  To  the  Editors  of  the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Jackson,  December  18th,  1854. 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  recently  had  charge  of  a  difficult  and,  to  me,  an  exceedingly 
novel  case  of  labor,  and  thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  as  interesting  to 
others  as  it  has  been  to  me,  and  possibly  by  inviting  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  case,  result  in  interchange  of  sentiments,  and  thus,  ul- 
timately, of  general  benefit  to  the  Profession,  I  have  ventured  to  com- 

violent  form.  During  its  prevalence,  Governor,  now  Sir  George  Simpson,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay- 
Company,  on  his  annual  tour  to  the  north  and  west,  arrived  at  the  Sault.  in  a  bark  canoe,  pro- 
pelled by  Canadian  voyagers,  ;ill  in  good  health  and  encamped  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  on 
the  British  side  of  the  River  Ste.  Marie.     His  crew  were  attacked  with  influenza. 

I  was  informed  afterwards,  by  the  Honorable  Angus  Bothune.  one  of  the  chief  factors  of 
that  Company,  that  during  the  subsequent  part  of  this  voyage,  at  whatever  trading  post  the 
governor  encamped,  tho  influenza  immediately  followed  him,  of  which  many  died. 
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municate  it  to  you.  If  the  case  itself  fails  to  interest  some  of  larger  ex- 
perience than  myself,  perhaps  the  Medical  Ethics  evolved  in  its  his- 
tory may  challenge  attention  and  prove  of  ultimate  value  to  the  faculty, 
in  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  governing  their  intercourse. 

Don't  be  alarmed  now ;  I  do  not  intend  to,  nor  will  I,  involve  either 
yourselves  or  the  Journal,  in  a  personal  controversy. 

I  heartily  detest  the  petty  bickering  and  jealousies,  that  seem  to  be 
so  peculiarly  the  faults  of  the  Medical  Profession.  Still,  you  know,  we 
are  unable  to  remedy  some  forms  of  disease  without  laying  them  open  to 
the  view,  in  all  their  enormity  and  ugliness. 

At  about  10  P.M.  of  a  December  night,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs. 

■ -,  in  labor  of  her  sixth  child.     Pier  age  about  40.     A  strong,  active, 

energetic,  Irishwoman.  Temperament: — Sanguineo-nervous,  with  suffic- 
ient of  the  bilious  to  give  her  an  unyielding  spirit ;  an  untiring  energy. 

Having  been  fortunate  in  her  previous  labors,  I  found  her  cheerful  and 
courageous.  Labor  had  commenced  two  hours  previous  to  my  arrival. 
The  urine  had  been  discharged  and  the  bowels  opened.  The  labor  was 
so  urgent,  I  made  an  examination  soon  after  my  arrival.  Found  an  im- 
mense sac  of  waters  occupying  the  entire  pelvic  cavity. 

As  the  pain  subsided  and  the  sac  receded,  I  found  that  no  portion  of 
the  child  was  within  reach  of  the  finger.  I  decided  not  to  interfere  with 
the  sac,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  ruptured  spontaneously,  and  a  very 
large  aqueous  discharge  followed.  After  a  short  interval  the  labour  con- 
tinued most  vigorously.  Her  position  was  a  semi-horizontal  one,  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  her  limbs  in  charge  of  assistants.  J.  was  on  her  left  side. 
I  now  made  another  examination  and  found  that  the  right  ear  and  side 
of  the  head  presented  at  the  superior  strait.  The  vertex  of  course  rested 
on  the  left  ilio-pectineal  line. 

Having  satisfied  myself  of  the  position,  I  determined  to  await .  the  re- 
sult of  a  couple  of  pains,  hoping  that  it  might  be  remedied  by  nature's 
unaided  efforts.  I  soon  discovered  otherwise,  however,  and  changino*  my 
position  to  the  right  side,  during  the  next  pain,  introduced  the  hand  suf- 
ficiently to  reach  the  head,  and  as  it  subsided  corrected  the  position  with- 
out difficulty. 

It  was  now  the  u  first  order  of  natural  'presentation"  the  face  to  the 
right  sacro-iliac  junction.  In  correcting  the  position  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  head  appeared  very  large,  and  exceedingly  firm.  At  any  rate 
I  was  unable  to  detect  the  posterior  fontanelle,  and  the  anterior  was  be- 
yond my  reach. 
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Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  ossification  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
sutures  were  unusually  firm,  and  the  fontanelles  nearly  obliterated. 

The  labor  continued,  the  pains  were  regular  and  exceedingly  vigorous, 
with  short  intervals,  the  head  entered  the  pelvic  cavity,  and,  I  may  say, 
progressed',  but  oh,  — ■  how  slowly !  I  have  myself  traversed  "  Neva- 
da's frowning  summits"  and  toiled  the  "  live  long  night"  o'er  the  track- 
less wastes  of  "  Carson's  dreaded  desert,"  and  thought  the  end  would 
never  come,  but  never,  oh  never,  had  I  witnessed  progress  made  so 
slow  as  now.  It  was  six  long  and  weary  hours  of  vigorous,  unrelenting 
labour,  before  the  head  became  fairly  engaged  in  the  superior  strait. — 
Two  hours  at  least  were  occupied  in  its  passage  over  the  sciatic  nerve,  and 
never  have  I  witnessed  such  cramp,  spasm,  and  pain,  as  she  experienced 
in  her  right  limb.  The  only  way  she  could  be  pacified  during  that  time, 
was  by  constant,  unremitted  friction  of  the  limb,  over  the  line  of  the  nerve. 

Another  peculiarity,  was  a  most  agonizing  jsxmji  and  feeling  of  pressure 
in  the  rectum.  And  I  was  obliged  to  apply  and  press  with  all  my  might 
a  folded  napkin,  against  the  anus  and  perineum.  At  the  commencement 
of  each  and  every  pain,  her  cry  was  "  quick,  doctor" — "  crowd  harder" 
— "  oh,  I  shall  die  if  you  don't  press  it  stronger* 

After  becoming  nearly  exhausted  with  the  effort,  I  tried  to  dissuade 
her  from  it  with  the  argument  that  it  embarrassed  the  progress  of  the  la- 
bor. But  she  would  listen  to  no  argument.  Her  cries  and  screams 
were  loud  and  constant,  until  the  demand  was  complied  with. 

The  head  was  now,  and  had  for  two  long  hours,  been  engaged  in  the 
inferior  strait.  The  position  all  right;  the  pains  vigorous,  almost  be- 
yond conception ;  and  no  progress. 

Previous  to  this  time,  she  repeatedly  asked-me  "  when  she  was  agoing 
to  get  through  ?"  I  had  told  her  "  I  hoped  she  would  keep  me  no  longer 
than  till  the  next  day,  as  some  of  my  other  patients  might  find  fault  with 
her."  This,  for  the  time  being,  had  pacified  her.  But  now  her  demands 
became  more  urgent.  She  became  nearly  frantic.  She  was  certain  she 
ought  to  get  through,  as  she  never  had  had  such  pains  in  all  her  pre- 
vious labors. 

We  tried  her  in  an  upright  position,  and  on  her  knees;  on  her  left 
side  and  on  her  right.  The  result  was  the  same.  Her  cries  and  lamen- 
tations were  incessant,  and  truly  heart-rending. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock  A.M.     I  sent  the  husband  for  assistance.     Dr. 

A came  with  the  instruments.     Her  labor  continued  in  this  same 

desperate  frantic  manner,  until  a  few  minutes  before  his  arrival,  when 
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all  at  once  she  said,  "  its  coming — I  felt  it  give  way  here" — referring 
to  the  epigastrium.  "  The  next  pain  will  bring  it.'  But  the  next  pain 
never  came. 

•'  How  strange  I  feel,  doctor" — "  raise  me,  I  feel  faint."  She  was  rais- 
ed up,  some  brandy  and  water  given  her,  and  6he  partially  rallied.  After 
a  few  minutes,  she  exclaimed — "  Oh,  what  pain  .in  my  belly" — "see  doc- 
tor, look  here,  how  the  child  has  gone  down."  Sure  enough,  the  tu- 
mour made  by  the  child's  buttocks  and  limbs  had  fallen  from  between  the 
epigastrium  and  umbilicus  to  between  the  latter  and  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis. The  firmness  and  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls,  so  conspicuous  be- 
fore, was  now  all  gone.  Examination,  "  per  vaginam»,"  disclosed  a  slight 
haemorrhage,  and  that  the  head  had  receded  nearly  beyond  reach  of  the  finger* 

A  deathly  pallor  overspread  her  features.  Her  pulse  was  but  faintly 
distinguishable,  and  a  clammy  perspiration  covered  the  surface.  She  made 
constant  demands  for  something  to  relieve  the  upain  in  her  belly."  A 
small  dose  of  morphia  was  administered,  with  brandy  sling.  The  brandy 
distressed  her,  vomiting  ensued,  she  could  retain  nothing.  Water,  teas? 
in  short  every  thing  was  rejected.  The  pulse  disappeared,  not  only  from 
the  wrist,  but  the  most  careful  test  of  the  humeral -artery,  could  detect  no 
pulsation.  "  What  was  the  matter  ?"  What  could  have  produced  this 
rapid  sinking ■?  My  patient  was  manifestly  dying,  and  now,  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  collapse  of  the  physical  powers  ?  Dr. 
A suggested  the  possibility  of  a  laceration  of  the  uterus  or  va- 
gina. And  upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  agreed 
that  we  had  abundant  grounds  to  fear  that  such  was  the  case. 
She  still  complained  of  the  abdominal  pain,  and  it  was  decided  to  ap- 
ply cloths  saturated  with  hot  water  to  the  abdomen,  and  give  her  another 

small  dose  of  morphia.     Dr.  A administered  it,  and  soon  afterward 

she  became  more  quiet.     But  no  amendment  of  general  condition  followed. 

Her  breathing  became  frequent  and  labored.  The  house  was  soon  fill- 
ed with  anxious  female  friends,  who,  of  course,  perceived  that  she  was  dy- 
ing.    And  remembering  that  Dr.  A had  given  her  the  morphia  to 

quiet  pain,  he  immediately  got  the  entire  credit  of  her  present  condition. 
Forcible  delivery,  at  the  expense  of  the  child,  was  now  proposed,  as  a  last 
resort,  based  upon  a  mere  possibility  of  thus  saving  the  mother.  But  ob- 
jections being  made  by  some  who  have  least  at  stake  and  most  to  say 
in  times  of  trouble,  and  having  ourselves  but  slender  confidence  in  even 
that,  we  did  not  urge  it.  Urgent  business  made  it  necessary  for  the  Dr. 
to  leave  about  this  time,  and,  as  they  became  somewhat  clamorous,  it,  of 
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course,  became  my  duty  to  defend  him  and  the  practice.  I  stated  to  them 
our  apprehensions,  and  undertook  a  lengthened  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons that  influenced  our  judgment.  Did  you  ever  undertake  in  a  labored 
argument  to  reach  the  understandings  of  an  audience  of  Irishwomen  ? — 
And  if  you  should,  where  do  you  think  you  would  direct  your  batteries  ? 
(Call  at  my  office  at  any  time  hereafter,  and  I  will  advise  you  gratuitous- 
ly.) I  talked,  and  argued,  and  I  defended,  and  while  I  was  answering 
one  question,  forty  others  were  forced  upon,  and  driven  into  me;  with  the 
force  of  ninety  pounders  from  Paixhan  guns.  I  soon  learned  that "  Jor- 
dan was  a  hard  road  to  travel,''  and  that  in  reality  I  had  undertaken  an 
impossibility.  They  were  clamorous  that  I  should  do  something.  I  tried 
to  convince  them  of  the  utter  uselessness  and  impracticability  of  comply- 
ing with  their  request ;  and  they  then  demanded  further  professional  as- 
sistance. Having  before  this  discovered,  that  /had  "lost  caste"  among 
them,  by  the  unfortunate  result  of  my  late  effort  at  speech  making,  I  readily 
assented.  "  Send  for  any  doctor  you  wish."  The  next  difficulty  was,  who 
should  be  sent  for?  Some  were  for  Dr.  B.,  some  for  Dr.  C,  and  one  or 
two  for  Dr.  D.     To  pacify  and  reconcile  all,  I  said,  "  send  for  all." 

The  messenger  was  .despatched,  and  as  the  "fates  would  have  it,"  none 
could  be  obtained  but  Dr.  D.,  who  upon  a  brief  examination,  thought  he 
discovered  the  entire  difficulty.  "Ergot  and  brandy  by  enema  would 
restore  the  pains,  and  reinstate  the  lahor."  I  gave  him  a  minute  history 
of  the  case,  and  endeavored  faithfully  to  present  the  reasons  we  had  for  ap- 
prehending laceration.  He  seemed  not  to  appreciate  them,  and  expressed 
his  entire  confidence,  founded  on  his  experience  in  restoring  the  partu- 
rient efforts,  with  the  means  he  had  suggested;  providing  I  would  con- 
sent to  his  superintending  its  administration.  I  finally  consented  that  he 
might  try.  He  immediately  despatched  the  husband  for  half  a  pound  of 
ergot,  (the  druggist  became  alarmed,  and  would  send  but  half  the 
quantity,)  and  procuring  an  old  broken  lack  syringe,  was  prepared  for 
business.  Just  about  now,  I  "put  out,"  fully  convinced  that  I  must  be 
very  much  needed  some  where  else. 

I  returned  in  about  two  hours,  and  found  the  doctor  very  busy.  He  had, 
himself,  administered  injections,  m  he  informed  me,  every  ten  minutes. 
Had  produced  some  distress,  but  had  failed  to  induce  a  return  of  the 
pains.  Expected  he  would  soon,  however.  Thought  the  countenance  im- 
proved, there  was  no  pulse,  and  the  vomiting  continued  unabated. 
It  was  now  about  six  P.M.  I  stayed  until  ten ;  and  after  informing  the 
family  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  her,  I  requested  their  consent  to  a  "post 
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mortem1-  examination,  so  that  I  might  be  enabled,  not  only  to  satisfy  my 
own  mind,  but  theirs,  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  what  I  had 
done.  But  no,  they  should  never  consent  to  have  her  butchered.  I  left 
them.    She  died  about  four  or  five  hours  after. 

I  subsequently  learned  from  my  friend,  Dr.  D.,  that  he  had  attended 
her  "  to  the  last,"  and  that  he  alone,  had  had  a  post  mortem  inspection. 
Had  found  no  rupture  of  the  fundus,  and  did  not  examine  lower  down, 
Had  by  a  labored  effort  succeeded  in  extricating  the  child  from  the  pelvis. 
but  had  discovered  no  laceration,  as  he  did  not  examine  for  any  below  the 
fundus.  Had  found  a  very  large  collection  of  blood  in  the  uterus.  Says 
I,  "  doctor,  how  did  you  come  to  have  an  examination  of  so  important 
and  interesting  a  case  as  this,  without  inviting  in  at  least,  one  of  the  many 
physicians  in  town,  who  would  have  been  so  much  gratified  in  witnessing 
and  investigating  it."  His  reply  was,  "  there  was  so  much  feeling  in  the 
family  against  all  of  the  other  physicians  in  town,  that  he  was  satisfied 
it  was  useless  to  propose  it."     With  this  I  close. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tunnicxiff. 


Art.  III. — Report  on   the   treatment   of  Epidemic  Dysentery,  read 
before  the  Detroit  Medical  Society. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Detroit  Medical  Society.  The 
subject  you  have  appointed  your  committee  to  report  upon  this  evening 
is  "  "What  is  the  treatment  of  Epidemic  Dysentery." 

The  best  mode  of  treating  special  diseases  has  been  the  great  desidera- 
tum of  the  professor  of  Medicine,  from  the  days  of  the  great  Hippocrates 
to  the  present  time ;  and  although  great  changes  and  improvements  have 
been  made,  yet  when  we  look  back  we  find  that  the  grand  principles  upon 
which  good  treatment  is  based  were  not  unknown  in  years  long  since 
gone  by.  A  wide-spread  field  of  therapeutic  agents  and  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  pathology  has  materially  enlarged  our  views  and  given 
advantages  our  forefathers  did  not  possess. 

Your  committee  judge  it  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  upon  the  best 
general  mode  to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  dysenteries,  and  will 
therefore  report  to  you  the  many  plans  of  treatment  adopted  by  eminent 
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men  of  the  past,  and  of jthe  present,  and  will  close  by  advancing  our  own 
special  views  on  the  subject. 

The  great  Sydenham,  after  having  attentively  considered  the  various 
symptoms  attending  this  disease  during  the  epidemics  of  1669,  "70,  '71 
and  '72,  proceeds  at  length  to  the  curative  indications,  and  writes,  "  I 
discovered  it  to  be  a  fever  of  its  own  kind,  turned  inwards  upon  the 
intestines,  by  means  of  which  the  hot  and  sharp  humors  that  were 
contained  and  agitating  the  blood  were  thrown  off  by  the  meseraie 
arteries  upon  these  parts  whence  blood  was  discharged  by  stool,  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  being  opened  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  and 
the  humors  flowing  thereto,  and  by  the  violent  and  frequent  efforts  of 
the  intestines  to  discharge  the  sharp  humors  that  continually  ocilKcate 
them,  the  mucus  wherewith  there  is  naturally  covered  is  cast  out  more  or 
less  copiously  at  every  stool. 

The  indications  of  cure  therefore  seem  to  offer  themselves  plainly ;  nor 
indeed  have  I  judged  that  I  had  anything  more  to  do,  than  1st,  to 
make  an  immediate  reversion  of  these  sharp  humors  by  bleeding,  and  after- 
wards to  cool  the  remainder ;  and  2d,  to  evacuate  them  by  purgatives 
I  therefore  immediately  direct  bleeding  from  the  arm,,  give  an  opiate 
the  same  evening,  and  the  next  morning  my  usual  purging  portion. 

But  if  it  proved  so  obstinate  as  not  to  give  way  to  this  treatment,  I 
gave  the  opiate  every  morning  and  evening  till  it  went  quite  off,  and  tl^ 
more  effectually  to  conquer  it  I  have  ventured  to  give  xxv.  drops  of 
laudanum  every  eight  hours,  also  a  glister  made  of  1-2  pint  of  milk  §  iss* 
of  Venice  treakle,  to  be  injected  every  day,  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
diet  of  panada  and  sometimes  of  broth  made  of  lean  mutton.  (The  lau- 
danum used  by  Sydenham  was  much  stronger  than  the  common  lauda- 
num of  our  shops.) 

In  the  transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  are  many 
articles  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  Dr.  Moniel  Wyman,  in 
his  account  of  the  dysentery  of  '47  and  '48  as  it  prevailed  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  says :  The  treatment  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  was  that 
which  had  heretofore  been  found  successful,  viz :  a  cathartic,  evacuating 
the  bowels  freely,  followed  by  an  opiate  taken  alone  or  combined  with 
ipecac,  which  with  the  opiate  repeated  on  the  following  day,  often  put  an 
end  to  the  complaint. 

Subsequently  such  treatment  was  found  ineffectual,  and  various  changes 
were  made.     Bleeding,  both  general  and   local,  were  resorted  to,  but  the 
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results  did  not  warrant  their  continuance.  Emetics  and  cathartics  almost 
uniformly  increased  the  tenesmus  and  torimina,  except  in  those  cases  not 
preceded  by  diarrhcea,  when  a  cathartic  at  the  commencement  was  found 
beneficial.  In  fine,  the  only  drug  that  could  be  depended  upon  from 
relief  from  present  suffering  or  for  future  cure  was  opium. 

The  treatment  which  was  believed  to  be  most  successful  was,  in  the 
main,  as  follows:  A  dose  of  castor  oil  was  administered  unless  diarrhcea 
had  preceded.  After  two  or  three  evacuations,  a  full  dose  of  opium,  in 
some  of  its  forms,  was  given  sufficient  to  quiet  pain.  Opiate  enemates 
when  they  could  be  found.  The  diet  was  farinaceous,  in  a  fluid  form, 
in  the  first  of  the  disease,  then,  weak  chicken  broth  and  mutton  tea. 
Stimulants  were  brandy  and  water,  "and  especially  bottled  cider,  was  used 
when  the  febrile  symptoms  had  subsided  and  the  patient  required  sup- 
port. 

Although  the  narcotic  treatment  may  not  have  arrested  the  disease,  it 
is  believed  that  under  its  influence  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
was  less  severe  and  passed  through  its  stages  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
certainly  with  far  less  suffering  to  the  patient. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Western  Lancet  of  September  1848, 
Dr.  Casselbury  revives  an  old  practice,  viz:  the  use  of  saline  and  cooling 
medicines ;  instead  of  an  opiate,  he  gives  bi  carbonate  of  soda,  tartaric 
acid,  and  Rochelle  salts,  to  allay  the  insupportable  anguish  which  attends 
the  disease,  when  the  thirst  is  urgent  and  the  gastric  and  intestinal  irrita- 
tion very  great.  He  prescribes  the  effervescing  draught  every  half 
hour  until  free  alvine  evacuations  are  produced.  The  action  of  the 
draught  he  has  found  most  benign,  allaying  frebrile  symptoms,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieving  the  sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  great  bowels  by  serous  exhalation. 

By  this  treatment  alone,  in  conjunction  with  opiate  injections,  he  says, 
he  has  seen  many  cases  cured.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  most  efficient 
mode  he  has  witnessed  in  the  malady. 

Dr.  Ganison,  of  Swedsboro,  1ST.  J.,  in  vol.  2  of  T.  A.  M.  Ass.,  during 
the  year  1848,  says:  "  The  dysentery  prevailed  among  us  quite  exten" 
sively,  and  the  treatment  employed  was  bleeding,  if  the  case  was  seen 
early  and  the  pain  and  fever  urgent.  When  bleeding  was  not  required, 
and  after  its  employment,  a  purge  of  calomel,  x.  grains,  followed  generally 
by  castor  oil,  in  some  cases  by  Epsom  salts;  with  mustard  and  warm 
applications  over  the  bowels.     Powders  of  ipecac  and  calomel  were  then 
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given,  as  much  of  the  former  as  the  stomach  could  bear,  with  1-4,  1-2  or 
1  grain  of  calomel  every  2,  3,  or  4  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
potts,  of  opium  grain  1,  in  a  pill,  were  given  often  enough"  to  quiet  the 
pain,  and  if  possible  check  the  discharges;  if  there  was  much  straining  and 
tormina,  injections  of  starch  and  laudanum  were  used,  and  in  the  latter 
stages  blisters  and  astringents.  (Acetate  of  lead  was  tried,  but  with  no 
benefit.  These  cases  all  occurred  in  the  month  of  July  and  August, 
excepting  two  in  June  and  one  in  September. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Gloucester,  in  his  account  of  the  dysentery  of  Cape 
Ann,  says  the  most  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  was  as  follows : 
First,  a  cathartic  was  given  ;Vhen  free  fcecal  discharges  had  been  obtained* 
half  an  ounce  of  the  following  mixture  was  given  every  two  hours : 


IJr  Mucilege  gum  Arab 

§ii. 

Sugar 

.  3ss. 

Kresote 

gtt.  xviii. 

Tine,  of  Camphor. 

Chloric  ether 

aa.  §ss. 

Water 

?Sj. 

In  some  cases  it  was  given  every  hour ;  and  opium  was  given  at  night 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  treatment  generally  arrested  the  muco-sangmneous  discharges, 
and  the  tormina  within  24  hours,  and  convalescence  at  once  commenced. 

Dr.  Lewis  Slasser,  of  Canal,  Fulton,  Ohio,  bears  strong  testimony  to 
the  value  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  at  that  place 
in  1849.  The  remedy  was  given  in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  combined  with 
opium  gr.  jj.  in  piece,  and  repeated  every  2  or  3  hours,  in  other  cases  in 
solution,  with  morphia  enemas  of  a  weak  solution  of  the  same  were  also 
employed. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Richardson,  of  Rutherford  Co.  Tenn.,  Dr.  J.  J.  Jhwealt,  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  are  equally  in  favor  of  arg-nitras  in  the  form  of 
injections  in  epidemic  dysentery. 

Professor  D.  L.  McGagin,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  plan  of  treatment :  Injections  of  arg- 
nit  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  gr.  to  each  and  repeated  is  often  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  No  one  remedy  will  so  successfully  control 
the  inflammation  of  the  lower  bowels.  The  writer  adds,  this  may  be 
used  early  in  the  disease,  alternated  with  the  acetate  oflead  and  the  tine- 
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ture  of  opium,  gvs",  x.  of  the  former,  and  3j.  of  the  latter.  He  also 
advises,  in  cases  in  which  ulcerations  are  suspected,  the  black  wash  as  an 
injection.  In  1850  dysentery  followed  close  on  the  entering  steps  of 
the  cholera,  when  opium  carried  to  the  point  of  relief  quinine  and  the 
warm  bath  was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

The  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  of  the  A.  M.  Association,  in 
commenting  on  the  above,  related  plans  of  treatment  with  many  other 
reports.  In  so  far  as  the  facts  and  opinions  embraced  in  these  communi- 
cations are  to  be  considered  as  supplying  a  data  for  an  induction  on  the 
several  conclusions,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

a.  Depletion  by  bloodletting,  cathartics,  and  the  free  use  of  mercurials* 
are  not  required,  but  will  be  likely  to  do  harm. 

b.  Opium,  exhibited  in  decided  doses,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in 
relieving  painful  symptoms  and  controlling  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

c.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  valuable  remedy  employed  with  a  view  to 
a  local  and  general  effect. 

d.  Tannic  acid,  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  under  circumstances  denoting  the 
propriety  of  astringents,  are  useful  remedies. 

e.  To  support  the  powers  of  the  system  by  a  timely  resort  to  tonics, 
stimulants  and  alimentation,  is  an  important  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
treatment. 

In  the  report  of  epidemics  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  for  1853,  simi- 
lar plans  of  treatment  have  been  employed  by  the  several  physicians  to 
those  already  reported,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Thompson^  of  Salisbury, 
Tennessee,  who  claims  for  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree  the  character  of  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  dysentery.  He  directs  a  handful  of  the  leaves  to 
be  infused  in  a  point  of  boiling  water,  to  which  a  tea  spoonful  of  lauda- 
num and  co  grs.  of  alum  are  to  be  added.  One-third  of  this  to  be  used 
as  an  injection,  to  be  repeated  after  every  discharge.  If  the  disease  is  of 
long  standing  he  applies  poultice  of  the  leaves  mixed  with  brandy  to  the 
abdomen  and  gives  half  a  tea  cup  full  of  a  weak  tea  of  the  leaves  every 
hour  or  two.     Constipation  is  obviated  by  small  doses  of  salts. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  dysentery  already  read  before  you,  we 
have  examined  that  of  many  others,  but  our  space  would  not  allow  of 
our  transcribing  them  in  this  paper.  We  would  state  that  they  differ 
but  little  from  those  already  recorded,  more  or  less  of  the  remedies  being 
employed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  location  of 
the  same. 
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The  plan  of  treatment  found  most  beneficial*  by  the  reporter  since 
his  connexion  with  the  profession  in  this  city,  is  as  follows:  If  the  disease 
has  not  been  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  I  prescribe  a  large  mercurial  cathar- 
tic, deeming  that  the  mildest  in  its  results.  After  the  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  I  give  olive  oil  §  ss.  laudanum  1  to  ij.  §  x.  according  to  the 
symptoms,  diminishing  the  amount  of  laudanum  at  each  successive  dose ; 
this  I  do  every  two  or  three  hours  as  the  case  may  be ;  generally,  by  the 
second  day,  the  patient  was  very  much  bette*r.  If  the  case  has  been  of 
some  time  standing,  I  prescribe  in  addition,  a  pill  of 

Ipeoac, 
Opium, 

Acetate  of  lead  aa.  gr.  1-3. 
which  I  administer   every  hour  for  four  consecutive  times,  then  once 
in  four  or  five  hours  until  all  discharges  have  ceased.     The  patient  is  put 
on  the  most'bland  nourishment,  deprivation  of  drink  as  much  as  possible, 
and  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  above  plan  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  yet  many 
cases  arise  which  require  more  adjuvants  and  a  modification,  such  as 
quinine,  alkalies,  stimulants,  permanent -and  diffusible. 

Injections  I  have  seldom  employed,  as  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  irritate  nearly  as  much  as  they  soothe.  Yet,  if  I  thought  that  the 
rectum  was  the  only  part  implicated,  I  should  recommend  an  enema  of 
starch  and  gum  opii,  or  morphine  in  a  small  quantity. 

But  when  we  have  diseases  extending  to  the  transverse  and  even  the 
descending  colon,  I  have  but  little  faith  in  their  employment. 

I  look  upon  opium  as^the  great  sheet  anchor  in  dysentery,  and  although 
there  are  epidemics  that  require  mercury,  astringents  and  cathartics,  yet 
this  <hug  must  enter  in  as  one  of  the  combinations.  Moreover,  the  opiate, 
either  as  the  crude  gum  or  its  tincture,  I  consider  far  more  preferable 
than  its  salts. 

\  In  many  cases,  and  I  would  say  as  a  general  thing,  warm  applications 
applied  externally,  such  as  ginger  or  hot  brandy  poultices,  tend  very  much 
to^relieve  the  patient  of  the  pain. 

To  sum  the  whole,  the  great  aim  and  the  first  condition  of  cure  must 
be  to  entirely  control  the  muscular  action  of  the  bowels,  so  that  the  organ 
can  be  at  perfect  rest.  The  inflammation  of  the  part  can  then  be  subdued 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr,  Pitcher  'for  the  oil  and  laudanum  planof  treatment, 
he  having  first  suggested  it  to  me. 
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and  brought  under  control.  Opium  performs  the  first  indication.  Opium 
has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  second,  and  the  olive  oil  is  a  tolerable 
good  substitute  for  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part  to  protect  it,  while 
healing,  from  extraneous  substances.  And,  finally,  I  cannot  close  this  re- 
port better  than  by  quoting  the  sentiment  expressed  near  200  years 
since,  by  the  great  English  physician,  whose  observations  on  the  subject  I 
have  laid  before  you : 

"  And  here  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  mercy  of 
Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good,  who  has  vouchsafed  unto  mankind 
in  its  manifold  afflictions,  opiates,  no  other  remedy  being  equally  power- 
ful for  the  subduing  of  many  diseases  or  for  effectually  extirpating  them. 
Indeed  so  necessary  is  this  excellent  drug,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  person, 
that  the  art  of  medicine  would  be  truly  halt  and  maimed  without  it. 
And  yet,  with  it,  he  who  understands  its  virtues  shall  bring  about  far 
more  greater  cures  than  might  reasonably  be  hoped  for  with  any  single 
remedy." 

What  improvements  and  progress  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
dysentery,  from  the  days  of  Sydenham  to  those  of  the  present,  can  be 
easily  deduced.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Brodie,   Ch1m. 

Detroit,  Nov.  2,  1854. 


Art.  IV. — Mineral  Acids  in  Nausea  and  Vomiting,  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy. 

Of  the  many  diseases  incident  to  the  state  of  pregnancy  in  the  human 
female,  no  one  is  more  troublesome  or  a  greater  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  patient,  friends,  and  physician,  than  nausea  and  its  sequent,  vomiting. 

Not  only  does  it  manifest  itself  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  but 
continues  even  to  the  end,  the  last  months  being  often  more  severe  than 
the  first,  and  in  some  cases  does  not  manifest  itself  until  the  8th  or  9th 
month. 

That  its  cause  during  the  first  stage  of  foetal  existence  is  dependent 
upon  and  due  to  the  sympathetic  action  of  the  gestative  organ  upon  the 
stomach  is  evident,  especially  when  we  see  that  derangement  of  the 
digestive  functions  is  a  consequent  of  disease  of  the  uterus  from  any 
cause  whatever. 
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When  it  occurs  during  the  latter  stages,  mechanical  pressure  or  an 
over  fullness  of  the  genital  system  have  been  considered  the  exciting 
causes,  and  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  will  account  for  the  disease. 

Torpidity  of  the  bowels  and  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  food  will  also 
tend  to  produce  it. 

To  relieve,  and,  if  possible,  to  obviate  this  state  of  things,  necessarily 
devolves  upon  the  physician ;  and  how  often  do  the  best  directed  efforts 
fail  to  brino-  about  the  desired  results  ? 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  from  several  patients 
coming  under  my  charge  afflicted  with  this  disease. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  G.,  who  was  said  to  be 
nearly  dead  from  long-continued  vomiting.  She  was  pregnant  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  then  about  eight  months  gone. 

Deeming,  upon  examination,  that  the  cause  of  the  vomiting  was 
mechanical  pressure,  I  could  promise  her  no  relief,  until  it  should  take 
place  by  her  confinement ;  but  as  she  was  siifTering  so  much,  and  as  no 
food,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  bland,  would  remain  in  the  stomach,  I 
was  induced  to  try  what  could  be  done  for  her..  Each  in  its  turn,  I  pre- 
.  scribed  the  usual  remedies,  with  little,  and  sometimes  with  no  benefit, 
and  was  about  giving  the  case  up  as  irremediable  when  I  thought  of  the 
mmeraj  acids ;  and  making  a  weak  solution  of  sulpuric  acid  and  water,  I 
gave  it  to  her,  with  directions  to  use  it  every  hour.  She  did  so,  and  the 
first  dose,  in  a  measure,  relieved  her,  and  after  a  few  doses  she  was 
enabled  to  retain  some  food.  She  was  troubled  but  little  afterwards, 
when,  her  confinement  taking  place,  she  entirely  recovered.  In  August, 
of  the  present  year,  she  was  again  in  a  similar  situation  as  above  related, 
when  I  treated  her  as  before,  but  with  no  relief  of  the  symptoms,  till  I 
administered  the  acids.  This  time  I  gave  the  nitric  acid,  dilated  as 
above,  with  the  same  good  results. 

In  October  last,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.,  who,  her  husband  in- 
formed me,  could  not  live  long  unless  something  was  speedily  done  for 
her,  as  she  had  been  vomiting  for  nearly  two  months,  and  at  the  time 
was  suffering  from  diarrhoea. 

I  found  the  woman  emaciated  to  almost  a  skeleton.  She  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed  and  unable  to  sit  up,  and  could  retain  nothing  whatever 
in  the  stomach.  She  was  then,  as  she  thought,  about  two  months  preg- 
nant ;  and  had  not  consulted  a  physician  before  because  her  neighbours 
had  told  her  all  women  were  so  troubled ;  and  being  her  first  pregnancy, 
felt  a  delicacy  in  so  doing. 
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I  prescribed  for  her  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  I  added  some 
morphine,  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  diarrhoea.  She  felt  relieved  after 
the  first  dose,  and  in  a  week  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  soon  entirely  re- 
covered. I  have  used  it  in  several  other  cases,  as  have  some  of  my 
medical  friends,  with  the  same  beneficial  results;  nor  have  I  as  yet  been 
disappointed. 


Art.  V. —  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Camphor. 

Mr.  White,  age  about  fifty  years,  generally  healthy,  of  good  habits, 
sanguine,  nervous  temperament,  laborer,  feeling  slightly  ill,  swallowed 
from  a  bottle,  about  7  A.  M.,  what  he  supposed  to  be  ordinary  camphor 
spts ,  as  kept  in  families,^which  however,  was   nearly  a  saturated   alco- 
holic tincture.     Taking  a  piece  of  cake  to  quiet  the  immediate  irritation 
he  sat  down  a  few  moments,  and  then  walked  out  without  showing  any 
unnatural  sign.     In  about  half  an  hour  he  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  had 
nearly  made  out  his  usual  meal,  when  he  was  observed  to  stare  vacantly 
for  an  instant,  then  attempt  to  call  for  water,  and  immediately  become 
convulsed.     In  the  first  convulsion  the  attendants  thought  respiration  was 
suspended  full  five  minutes.     I  arrived  at  his  side  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  attack  of  convulsions.     The  volatile  nature  of  the  poison,  and  the 
fact  that  it  had  remained  nearly  alone  in  the  stomach  for  thirty  minutes, 
and  the  organ  then  filled  with  a  pultaceous  mass,  offered  no  hope  for  the 
stomach  pump.     There  was  no  smell  of  camphor  preceptible  from  the 
mouth  or  breath.     An  attempt  to  administer  an  emetic  was  only  pro- 
ductive of  strangling  from  loss  of  power  of  deglutition.     The  breathing 
was  slow,  sterterous;  pulse  98,  and  forcible;  veins  of  forehead  distended 
and  tortuous ;  countenance  livid,  and  covered  with  perspiration.     Patient 
was  sitting  in  a  chair,  supported.     The  "median  basilic"  vein  of  the  right 
arm  was  opened,  and  about  fl.§  8  of  blood  ran  tolerably  free,  when  it 
ceased,  and  the  "median  cephalic"  was  opened,  from  which  2  or  3  §  fl 
more  were  drawn.     He  evinced  sensibility  to  the  lancet  the  last  time,  by 
jerking  his  hand,  and  sighing.     Tne  breathing  seemed  to  improve,  the 
countenance  became  less  turgid,  less  tension  of  pulse,  and  about  80  pr. 
minute.     Sinapisms  had  in  the  mean  time  been  applied  to  the  epigas- 
trium, the  feet  had  been  immersed  in  warm  water,  and   snow  applied  to 
the  head.     For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  this  rate  of  pulse,  respiration  and 
general   appearance    continued,  '  when  he  became  slightly  convulsed, 
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so  that  the  feet  could  not  be  kept  in  the  bath,  and  sinapisms  were 
applied.  The  respiration  now  became  slow  and  labored,  pulse  slower  and 
feebler,  face  cool,  and  suffused  with  perspiration. 

The  pulse  ran  down  within  20  minutes  to  50.  Dr.  S.  S.  Cutter,  who 
had  arrived  just  after  the  venesection,  suggested  that  if  respiration  and 
pulsation  should  cease,  electro-galvanism  might  perpetuate  the  functions 
until  the  effect  of  the  camphor  was  exhausted.  I  was  accordingly  absent 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  for  such  an  accident,  but  on  returning 
found  the  pulse  and  breathing  quickened,  and  violent  convulsions  racking 
his  frame,  in  which  opisthotonos  was  considerable, — the  whole  surface 
red  with  capillary  congestion,  the  eye-balls  injected  and  prominent  for 
an  instant,  and  then  the  eyes  for6ibly  closed,  loud  moaning,  grinding  of 
teeth,  and  blowing  of  bloody  saliva  through  the  closed  teeth.  This  con- 
tinued about  half  an  hour,  when  the  opisthotonos  gave  place  to  rapid  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  now  this  and  sometimes  that  way,  burying  the  face 
sometimes  for  a  moment  in  the  bed,  so  that  respiration  was  difficult.  At 
this  time  I  discovered  a  strong  urinous  smell  from  the  patient,  which  may% 
however,  have  existed  in  his  clothing  before.  No  restraint  was  used; 
snow  was  kept  on  the  head  by  a  faithful  attendant.  After  about  twenty 
minutes  this  class  of  symptoms  subsided,  and  he  became  quiet,  breathing 
hard,  but  not  stertorously.  A  free  escape  of  "  flatus,"  per  ani,  was  now 
heard  in  evidence  of  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  and  entire  loss  of  volition. 

Coma  continued  about  three  hours,  when  he  became  sensible  to  sounds, 
and  half  an  hour  after  would  peep  from  under  his  arm,  when  aroused, 
with  a  timid,  half  idiotic  expression,  and  then  cover  his  face  as  if  afraid 
or  ashamed. 

I  did  not  see  him  after  this,  (about  3j,  P.  M).  He  sat  up  in  a  sleigh 
the  next  day  and  rode  to  his  residence,  about  eight  miles  distant,  but  did 
not  recover  his  memory  until  about  thirty-six  hours  after  taking  the  cam- 
phor, and  has  no  recollection  of  anything  which  transpired  after  swallow- 
ing the  draught.  His  friends  thought  his  manners  were  not  perfectly 
natural,  and  that  he  was  unusually  forgetful  four  or  five  days  afterwards. 

J.  H.  Beech,  M.D. 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  1854. 

N.B. — In  the  treatment  I  should  have  used  the  pump  to  introduce  an 
emetic  if  one  had  been  at  hand,  but  the  messenger  had  called  me  to  come 
in  haste,  and  ran  off  without  informino-  me  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  It 
was  sixty  or  seventy  rods  to  my  office,  and  no  one  but  myself  could  get 
the  pump,  as  the  different  parts  had  been  separated  for  other  purposes. 
Furthermore,  I  thought,  and  still  believe,  we  should  have  been  no  better 
off 
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Art.  VI. — Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  during  the  month  of  December,  1854.  By  A.  Winchell, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 
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•    Art.  VII. — Malposition  of  the  Vena  Cava. 

In  the  course  of  a  dissection  carried  on  by  a  class  of  students  under  my 
charge,  I  discovered  the  following  abnormal  arrangement.  The  stermrm 
having  been  removed  to  expose  the  thoracic  viscera,  I  proceeded  to  sepa- 
rate the  layers  of  the  mediastinum,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  veins 
and  arteries  to  view.  In  pursuing  this  dissection  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
was  laid  bare  with  its  great  ascending  branches,  and  across  them  trans- 
versely lay  one  of  the  venae  innaminatse  as  usual.  Following  this  to  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta,  I  attempted  to  trace  the  vena  cava  down  to  the 
right  auricle.  After  removing  the  fat  to  a  considerable  depth,  no  such 
vessel  was  to  be  found.  Still  thinking  that  it  must  be  there,  and  that 
it  would  be  exposed  in  the  further  progress,  I  left  that  part  for  the  time, 
and  beginning  at  the  heart,  began  to  trace  the  vessels  outwards.  The 
vena  cava  ascendens  was  in  its  usual  place  below.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  I  could  trace  the  right  pulmonary  veins  and  artery,  but  no  descen- 
ding cava  in  front  of  them.  Much  perplexed,  I  began  to  query,  whether 
it  were  possible  that  the  cava  had  departed  from  its  usual  course  and  run 
behind  these  vessels.  I  therefore  determined  to  raise  the  heart  from  its  bed, 
dissect  out  all  its  vessels,  and  ascertain  their  positions  before  cutting  them. 
I  therefore  turned  to  the  left  auricle,  and  tracing  out  from  it,  found  what 
appeared  to  be  three  left  pulmonary  veins,  the  supernumerary  one  coming 
down  from  above.  On  tracing  it  out,  however,  it  proved  to  be  the  vena 
cava  transposed  to  the  left  side  of  the  aorta.  It  passed  down  behind  the 
left  auricle,  until  it  reached  the  auriculo — ventricular  furrow,  where  it 
turned  with  a  short  curve  and  ran  transversely  to  the  right  to  gain  the 
right  auricle,  which  it  enters  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  direction 
as  the  coronary  vein  usually  does.  There  was  no  trace  of  a  second  cava 
on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  as  mentioned  by  Craveilhier.  The  vena 
ozyges  terminated  in  the  vena  innominata.  X. 
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SELECTIONS. 


New  Yo*k  American  Medical  Monthly. 

An  old  Child  at  Birth. 

[We  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society 
the  following  interesting  case  of  extrauterine  conception,  reported  by  Dr. 
William  H.  H.  Parkhurst,  of  Herkimer.  The  old  baby,  with  his  baby- 
house,  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Society.] 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  in  New  Lebanon 
village,  Columbia  county,  and  with  her  husband,  Amos  Eddy,  came  in  a 
very  short  time  to  the  town  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county,  where  they 
both  lived  and  died :  he  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  she  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven. 

After  they  had  been  married  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  she  became 
pregnant,  and  the  symptoms  attending  the  early  stages  were  nothing 
different  from  ordinary  pregnancies.  The  catamenial  secretion,  which  had 
always  shown  itself  in  a  proper  manner  before  this,  and  which  made  its 
appearance  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  now  ceased,  attended  more  or  less 
with  a  fullness  about  the  head,  with  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting,  and 
many  other  symptoms  which  usually  accompany  this  important  change  of 
system.  As  the  different  months  passed  away,  quickening,  as  it  is  termed, 
took  place  at  the  usual  time,  and  after  that,  motions  of  the  child  were 
felt,  and  increased  in  strength  during  the  remaining  part  of  nine  months, 
and,  as  she  firmly  stated,  for  many  years  after.  As  so  many  years  had 
already  passed  since  their  marriage,  and  they  had  not  been  blessed  with 
an  heir,  they  both  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she  should  present 
to  her  husband  an  offspring,  to  crown  each  other  with  what  they  most 
desired.  And  in  the  expectation  of  all  this,  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made,  all  the  little  fixings  were  selected  and  completed,  and  laid 
away  in  a  careful  manner  for  ready  use;  but  like  the  to-morrow,  the 
wished-for  time  never  came. 

At  eight  months  and  a  half,  while  preparing  a  boiled  dinner  in  a  large 
kettle  over  the  fire,  the  hook  gave  way  suddenly,  and  the  pot  fell  forcibly 
into  the  fire,  upsetting  and  scattering  the  fire  in  all  directions,  and  pro- 
ducing, as  we  might  suppose  upon  the  nervous  system  of  a  pregnant  wo* 
man,  a  shock  of  surprise  and  consternation.  In  the  space  of  two  or  three 
hours  from  this,  labor-pains  followed,  and  continued  all  the  afternoon 
until  evening,  and  with  such  regularity  and  force  that  her  lady  friend, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  her  aasistance,  advised  sending  for  her  phy- 
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sician,  and  Dr.  Farwell,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  (long  since 
numbered  among  the  dead),  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  evening;  after  sitting  awhile,  he  told  her  that  he  thought  he  would 
put  her  to  bed  in  about  three  hours ;  but  instead  of  the  labor  going  on 
in  a  more  determined  manner,  as  time  advanced,  her  pains  began  to 
diminish  both  in  strength  and  frequency,  and  in  the  morning  they  had 
left  her  altogether,  and  the  doctor  went  home  with  instructions  to  be  sent 
for  immediately  when  labor  should  again  come  up.  The  day  passed,  and 
she  remained  in  a  measure  comfortable,  and  so  on  day  after  clay,  which 
was  thought  but  little  of  from  the  fact  the  time  for  her  confinement  had 
not  expired  by  two  weeks.  Mr.  Eddy  kept  his  horse  up  from  pasture  as 
a  minute  carrier,  from  the  time  the  doctor  left  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks;  and  'finding  that  the  probabilities  were  no  more  favorable  for  his 
use  than  before,  he  turnrd  his  horse  again  to  pasture.  About  this  time 
Mrs.  Eddy's  health  began  to  fail ;  anxieties,  which  before  had  been  slight, 
increased ;  her  physician  was  consulted  with  deep  solicitude,  and  from 
day  to  day  her  case  was  carefully  watched  and  prescribed  for ;  each  week 
that  followed  produced  still  more  anxieties,  not  only  with  herself  and 
friends,  but  with  the  physician.  Already  her  health  became  so  poor  that 
she  kept  her  bed  altogether;  her  physician  became  alarmed,  and  believed 
that  her  case  was  not  only  enshrouded  in  much  mystery,  but  that  she 
could  not  survive  long  unless  a  favorable  change  was  soon  brought  about; 
hence  the  views  of  different  physicians  were  obtained,  and  a  consultation 
of  many  of  the  most  eminent  medical  gentlemen  in  the  country  were 
congregated  together,  such  as  Drs.  Guiteau,  Hull,  and  the  older  Coventry, 
of  the  city  of  Utica,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Whitef  of  Cherry  Valley,  &c,  to 
deliberate  more  closely  in  her  case.  The  result  of  this  investigation  led 
to  nothing  satisfactory;  for  no  individual  physician,  nor  the  whole 
together,  could  diagnose  the  true  nature  of  her  condition,  though  all  be- 
lieved it  to  be  some  peculiar  growth  of  the  uterus ;  but  none  could  believe 
it  to  be  a  child. 

Month  after  month  rolled  away,  and  at  the  expiration  of  about  one 
year  and  a  half,  after  the  most  severe  suffering,  she  began  slowly  to  im- 
prove. During  this  time  she  became  greatly  emaciated,  though  her  bulk 
of  abdomen,  which  had  been  previously  large,  did  not  very  much  dimin- 
ish. In  a  gradual  manner  she  fully  regained  her  health ;  and  when  she 
had  so  far  recovered  that  she  could  travel  around  the  country,  she  con- 
sulted very  many  physicians. 

During  the  time  that  intervened  between  her  recovery  and  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  attacks  of  severe  colic,  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  somewhat  similar  to  travail,  which  were  often  so  violent 
that  it  required  medical  attendance  to  remedy  the  evil.  For  the  first 
thirty  years  after  her  recovery  she  would  often  have  these  attacks,  similar 
to  labor,  and  call  in  her  friends  to  advise  for  her,  and  sometimes  would 
send  for  a  physician.  Many  times  it  would  require  strong  anti-spasmodic 
medicines  to  control  the  difficulty. 

In  stature  she  was  about  the  middle  size,  but  rather  more  athletic  than 
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the  medium.  She  would  carry  this  burden  and  do  the  labor  of  any  or- 
dinary business,  and  endure  it  with  persect  ease.  She  would  walk,  the 
summer  previous  to  her  death,  when  she  was  76  years  old,  five  miles,  to 
our  village  and  back,  as  quick  as  any  girl  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  this 
she  would  do  as  often  as  every  two  weeks,  in  good  weather. 

One  thing  I  have  neglected  to  mention,  and  which,  in  a  physiological 
point  ef  view,  is  of  some  consequence  in  the  history  of  this  case;  and  that 
as,  after  she  recovered  her  general  health  the  uterus  recovered  its  healthy 
function,  its  secretion  became  established,  and  continued  in  a  regular 
Wealthy  manner  until  the  usual  period  of  about  forty-five,  when  it  ceased 
in  the  usual  gradual  way. 

There  was  nothing  interesting  connected  with  the  postmortem  exami- 
nation worthy  of  remark,  aside  from  the  fact  that  a  perfectly-formed  child 
was  found,  weighing  six  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  was  removed  in  the 
presence  of  about  twenty  persons,  mostly  aged  matrons.  The  position  of 
the  child  was  found  with  the  occiput  resting  on  and  against  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  its  face  and  front  looking  towards  the  spine  of  the  mother,  re- 
clining a  little  on  its  left  side,  and  tying  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  spine 
or  median  line  of  the  abdomen.  It  had  no  adhesions  or  connections  with 
the  mother  except  to  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  the  blood  vessels  which 
nourished  it,  which  blood  vessels  were  given  off  from  the  mesenteric  arte- 
ries. 

This  preparation,  as.  is  readily  seen,  is  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
firm,  dense  cartilage.  The  jimbs  and  head,  trunk,  &c,  are  flexed  and 
fixed,  as  it  were,  in  a  proper  manner;  and  then,  while  in  this  condition, 
as  though  nature  in  reality  looked  for  convenience  in  the  long  necessity 
for  the  future,  had  spread  over  this  material,  not  only  to  tie  up  the  ex- 
tremities, to  prevent  occupying  too  large  a  space,  but  to  form  a  smooth 
surface  to  avoid  danger  to  the  mother  by  lessening  friction.  The  thighs 
are  flexed  close  to  the  body,  the  leg  and  foot  tight  to  the  thigh,  the  arm 
flexed  close  to  the  body,  the  fore  arm  close  to  the  arm,  the  elbow  resting 
on  the  knee,  the  head  thrown  forward  with  its  face  entirely  resting  upon 
the  sternum,  with  the  hands  resting  upon  the  parietal  protuberances. 
This  cartilage  envelopes  the  whole  specimen  like  a  canvas  sack,  fitting  it 
in  every  irregularity.  It  seems  to  be  formed  in  consecutive  layers,  like 
the  grains  of  the  growing  tree.  One  leg  and  foot,  and  one  elbow  is  en- 
closed, instead  of  cartilage,  in  an  ossific  or  earthy  deposit,  upon  the  side 
which  rested  upon  or  near  the.  spine  of  the  mother.  This  cartilage,  when 
first  taken  from  the  abdomen,  was  as  white  and  smooth  as  white  earthern. 
The  blood  vessels  were  some  of  them  partly  filled  with  blood. 

This  woman  was  born  in  the  year  1775 ;  married  in  1795,  making  her 
20  years  of  age ;  became  pregnant  in  1802,  seven  years  after  she  was 
married;  died  in  the  year  1852;  which  time,  being  rightly  computed, 
makes  fifty  years  that  she  carried  this  foetus, 
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EDITORIAL. 


To    Subscribers. 

We  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  to  delinquent  subscribers— a  very  quiet 
word,  vjz:  that  it  would  be  very*  convenient  if  they  would  pay  up  forth- 
with. We  know  that  times  are  very  tight,  but  they  pinch  us  quite  as 
much  as  they  do  other  folks,  and  we  need  prompt  payment. 


Meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 

ISotice  is  hereby  given  that  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  will  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor  in  the  Medical  College 
of  the  University  at  12  o'clock,  M.,  on  Thursday  the  29th  day  of  March 
next.     A  general  attendance  of  the  physicians  of  the  State  is  requested. 

Henry  Taylor,  M.  D.,  President, 
E.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

We  trust  the  above  call  will  be  responded  to  by  a  general  assembling 
of  all  the  physicians  in  the  state,  not  imperatively  detained  at  home  by 
business.  Already  we  hear  from  various  quarters  of  many  preparing  to 
come,  and  we  rejoice  at  it;  but  it  is  important  that  the  meeting  should  be 
a  large  one.  Let  every  one  come  that  can  possibly  leave  home,  and  let 
as  many  as  possible  prepare  some  paper  to  read,  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion. 


The  case  of  Dr.  Beale  the  Philadelphia  Dentist. 

The  review  of  the  Case  of  Dr.  Beale,  the  dentist,  contained  in  our  last 
number,  was  written  before  we  saw  the  opinions  of  our  contemporaries 
generally  of  the  medical  press,  and  with  only  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
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the  opinions  of  Drs.  Hartshorn  and  Stille  before  us.  Since  that  time  we 
have  noticed  a  general  concurrence  expressed  in  our  exchanges  in  the 
views  of  those  gentlemen,  and  declarations  in  a  vague  way  of  the  sen- 
timent, that  when  ether  is  given  unconsciousness  is  necessarily  induced, 
and,  that  therefore  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  a 
person  under  such  influence.  If  Dr.  B.  was  guilty  as  the  Jury  declared 
him  to  be,  this  was  doubtless  his  impression  also,  but  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken, and  so  are  all  those  entertaining  similar  views.  We  have  seen  in 
all  this  flood  of  vague  statement,  not  the  slightest  reason  for  modifying  the 
declaration  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  profes- 
sion, that  there  is  a  stag^e  of  etherisation  in  which  the  moral  sensibilities 
and  appreciations^  are  disturbed,  and  the  powers  of  the  will  enfeebled  and 
destroyed,  while  yet  sensation  and  consciousness  remain — and  we  are  ut- 
terly astonished  that  among  so  many  medical  men  this  fact  seems  to  be 
ignored.  We  have  not  attempted  to  decide  with  positiveness  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  in  question — that  is  not  our  province,  but 
we  have  attempted  to  decide  ujfon  the  truth  of  some  points  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ether,  and  we  must  see  something  more  ai'gumentative  and  author- 
ative  than  we  have  yet  discovered,  to  cause  us  to  regard  those  decisions 
as  incorrect.  a.  b.  p. 


Viviporous   Fish  in  Louisiana. 

Bennett  Dowler,  M.D.,  who  made  the  vivisections  of  the  alligator  in 
illustration  of  Mrs.  Willard's  theory  of  the  motive  power  of  the  blood,  has 
issued  a  sheet  containing  an  account  of  a  viviparous  fish  found  in  the  New 
Orleans  canal.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  paper,  which  we 
should  mention,  is  credited  to  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  1,  1854. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?    A  fish — a  strange  fish." — The  Tempest. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1854,  through  the  politeness  of  J.  C.  B. 
Harvey,  M.  D.  of  Thoupitoulas  street,  I  received  a  small  osseous  fish, 
caught  in  the  New  Orleans  canal, which  connects  the  city  with  lake  Pont- 
chartrain.  This  fish  had  been  placed  in  a  basket  containing  crabs,  one  of 
which  wounded  it  slightly  in  the  abdomen  near  the  cloaca,  thereby  ex- 
posing several  foetal  fish  enveloped  in  a  delicate  membrane.  The  parent 
fish,  which  had  been  rudely  thrust  into  a  narrow  mouthed  phial  of 
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spirits  retains  after  immersion  for  two  weeks,  the  original  rigor  mortis, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  foetuses,  though  they  have  been  soak- 
ed in  water;  some  of  them  have  been  forcibly  straightened.  On  the  l7tli 
of  October,  in  the  presence  of,  and  assisted  by  Drs.  J.  Hale  and  M.  Dow- 
ler,  I  enlarged  the  wound  and  proceeded  to  dissect  a  somewhat  globular 
mass  of  foetuses  bounded  by  the  intestines  before,  and  separated  from  them 
by  an  indescribably  thin,  diaphanous  membrane;  this  mass  was  further 
bounded  above  by  the  spine  and  ribs,  below  and  behind  by  the  posterior 
inferior  abdominal  walls,  bulging  backward  of  the  anal  orifice  and  fin.- — 
The  exterior  envelope  of  the  oblong  globe  consisted  of  a  very  thin,  pelucid, 
extremely  delicate  and  apparently  laminated  and  flocculent  membrane, 
like  the  amnion  of  the  human  embryo  in  the  early  state ;  it  did  not  form 
a  simple  sack,  but  consisted  of  many  duplications  like  the  arachnoidal  re- 
flections among  the  sinuosities  and  convolutions  of  the  human  brain,  send- 
ing its  prolongations  as  the  hyaloid  membrane  does,  through  the  vitreous 
mass  of  the  eya. 

This  uterine  membrane  (ovisac  it  may  not  be  termed)  contained  twenty 
two  fishes.  It  is  probable  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterine  membrane 
sent  forth  a  still  more  delicate  membrane  which  enveloped  each  fish  after 
the^manner  that  the  peritoneum  envelops  the  abdominal  viscera;  but  the 
parent  fish,  and  still  more  its  inclosed  organs,  were  too  minute  to  admit  of 
full  demonstration  during  a  necessarily  hurried  examination;  moreover,  the 
wish  not  to  mutilate  the  parent  fish  very  much  prevented  a  fuller  dissec- 
tion of  the  fcetal  mass  in  situ. 

Each  fcetal  fish  was  doubled  laterally,  sometimes  to  the  right,  some- 
times to  the  left,  into  the  globular  form,  the  caudal  fin  which  is  inclined 
to  the  lancet  shape,  though  blunter,  overlapped  one  eye  and  one  side  of 
the  mouth ;  each  fish  in  situ,  and  even  after  forcible  extraction  from  its 
bed  was  infolded  in  a  sack ;  some  were  drawn  out  united  by  pedicals  to  a 
common  stem,  somewhat  like'  an  umbilical  cord. 

These  foetal  fishes  presented  a  perfect  example  of  close  packing.  A  per- 
ceptible force  was  required  to  dislodge  them  from  their  beds.  The  con- 
cavity left  by  their  extraction  appeared  to  be  lined  with  a  smooth,  black, 
peritoneal  membrane. 

The  intestines  which  are  very  minute  were  crowded  forward  by  the 
rounded  mass  of  foetuses  which  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.     No  ova  were  discovered. 

The  maternal  fish  not  being  much  mutilated,  is  reserved  for  a  more  de- 
tailed technical  description,  which  my  leisure  and  the  limits  of  this 
Journal  will  not  admit  of  at  present. 

Without  attempting  fully  to  describe  even  the  dermal  skeleton,  I  may 
observe  that  this  tiny  fish  is  a  most  symmetrical  one.  Its  minuteness 
may  be  imagined  when  I  state  that  after  the  removal  of  the  inclosed  foe- 
tuses, it  weighed  only  seven  grains,  though  not  disembowelled.  Thorough 
desiccation  would  probably  reduce  its  weight  about  half  or  more.  The 
fish  exposed  for  two  hours  in  the  shade  on  a  damp  clay,  was  but  slight- 
ly desiccated.  It  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Mackpherson,  apothecary,  in  my 
presence;  but  fearing  a  mistake,  I  had  it  weighed  a  second  time,  with  the 
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same  result.     If  each  foetus  should  weigh  but  one  grain,  the  aggregate 
would  be  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  mpther ! 
Ht  %  ^  *  *  *  * 

These  foetuses  are  half  an  inch  long,  all  alike,  exactly  resembling  the 
maternal  form  and  proportion,  with  the  following  slight  exceptions,  name- 
ly :  their  bodies  are  more  slender  and  compressed  laterally ;  their  heads 
are  compartively  larger,  and  their  eyes  more  prominent ;  their  colors  are 
less  variegated  and  paler ;  a  greater  difference  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  where  there  is  attached  to  each  foetus  a  whitish,  faintly  yellow- 
ish, placental-like  irregularly  formed  mass  of  considerable  size,  having  a 
broad  base,  being  apparently  implanted  in  or  blended  with  the  abdominal 
integument,  possessing  considerable  strength,  and  constituting  what  may 
be  termed  the  umbilical  prominence ;  perhaps,  it  may  turn  out  upon  fur- 
1  ther  examination  that  this  mass  may  be  not  placental,  but  an  adherent 
mesenteric  mass  of  convoluted  membrane. 

These  foetal  fishes  were  probably  sufficiently  developed  at  the  time  of 
the  parent's  death  to  live  independent  of  the  mother. 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  for  1854,  that  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, of  San  Francisco,  "  claims  priority  of  description  of  viviparous  fish," 
in  behalf  of  the  gold-shimmering  waters  of  California,  and  consequently, 
that  State  takes  precedence  over  Louisiana." 

Facts  of  this  kind  furnish  a  study  of  great  interest  to  the  embryologist, 
and  Dr.  Dowler  has  done  well  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  world 
We  cannot  refrain  however  from  feeling  amused  at  the  style  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  Scientific  men  have  been  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  vivi- 
parous fish,  for  half  a  century  at  least,  and  they  have  a  right  to  ask  what 
he  means  by  trumpeting  forth  such  an  old  fact  as  something  almost  un- 
heard of.  He  commences  his  article  with  a  line  of  poetry  expressive  of 
his  astonishment,  and  closes  it  with  a  plain  intimation  that  the  discovery 
of  a  similar  phenomenon  described  by  Dr. Gibbons  in  California,  is  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  announced  before  his  own  discovery.  He  says  Dr. 
Gibbons  o"f  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  San  Francisco,  claims 
priority  of  description  of  viviparous  fish  in  behalf  of  the  gold  shimmer, 
ing  waters  of  California,  and  consequently  that  state  takes  precedence 
over.  Louisiana. 

This  is  too  ridiculous.  Two  scientific  men  in  1854(  talking  about 
"  priority  of  description  of  the  viviparous  fish !"  Why  the  books  describ- 
ing viviparous  fishes  were  musty  with  age  before  California  was  even  open- 
ed by  the  gold  diggers.  Besides  numerous  species  in  the  genera  Blen- 
nins,  Zoarchus,  and  Squalus  known  by  every  one  to  be  viviparous,  thero 
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are  five  species  of  the  genera  Anableps,  and  Phcecilia,  expressly  mention, 
ed  in  Cuviers-  Animal  Kingdom  as  belonging  to  the  rivers  of  America- 
as  long  ago  as  1831,  (See  Cuiver's  Animal  Kingdon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205)  one 
of  these  species)  Phcecilia  multilineata  was  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ten  years  earlier  or  in 
1821.  The  idea  of  ignoring  descriptions  found  in  every  respectable  libra- 
ry and  claiming  "  priority  of  description  of  viviparous  fish"  in  the  year 
1854,  is  young  America  with  a  vengeance. 

Some  other  points  in  the  description  are  to  be  queried  about.  For  in- 
stance Dr.  D.,  says  that  after  two  weeks  iuiinersion  in  spirits  the  speci- 
mens "retained  the  original  rigor  mortis"  Query.  Is  it  easier  to  believe 
that  the  rigor  mortis  contained  two  weeks,  or  that  the  alcohol  hardened 
the  tissues  of  the  fish  as  it  always  does  when  they  are  immersed  in  it? 

Again  with  regard  to  the  prominence  upon  the  abdomen,  looking  like 
a  placenta.  Was  it  anything  more  than  the  vitelline  sack  which  always 
occupies  that  position  ?  It  is  proper  to  state,,  however,  that  some  of  the 
viviparous  sharks  have  a  sort  of  placenta,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  other 
fish  is  known  to  possess  one.  Dr.  Dowler  does  not  mention  any  attach- 
ment of  this  organ,  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  it 
in  contact  with  the  maternal  circulation,  and  consequently  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  decide  what  its  nature  was. 

We  must  commend  Dr.  D.,  for  seizing  upon  and  giving  to  the  world 
an  interesting  fact,  which  most  persons  would  have  neglected  to  observe 
with  care,  but  such  observations  should  be  put  forth  with  more  modesty 
and  more  deference  to  the  rights  of  previous  disco verers.  E.  A. 


Notes  of  AT.  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  with  an  Appendix, 
by  Walter  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  published  by  Lippencott,  GrambD  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  work  consists  principally  of  notes  taken  on  Bernard's  Lectures  in 
Paris,  by  Walter  Atlee,  M.  D.  The  appendix  is  a  series  of  notes  from 
the  lectures  of  M.  Robin.  The  whole  is  put  forth  with  a  very  unas- 
suming preface,  that  commends  it  at  once  to  the  scientific  reader.  Being 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  blood,  it  of  course  has  much  that  is  old  in  it, 
and  also  some  things  that  are  new.  In  short,  it  posts  up  the  reader  in 
all  that  is  known  of  blood,   down  to  the  latest  discoveries.     Facts  that 
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are  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  profession  are  here  brought  together  in 
a  small  volume.  He  commences  by  considering  the  color  of  the  blood. 
After  stating  the  usual  general  facts,  and  also  showing  by  vivisection 
that  the  blood  returned  from  the  kidneys  is  not  dark  like  other  venous 
blood,  but  red  like  the  arterial,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  arterial  and  venous  fluids  of  the  foetus,  he  proceeds  to  the  other 
physical  properties.  The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work,  are  those 
which  treat  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  blood  returned  from  different 
organs  of  the  body.  That  returned  by  the  renal  veins  is  not  only  arte- 
rial in  color,  but  destitute  of  fibrin ;  hence  it  is  argued  that  the  kidneys 
destroy  the  fibrin,  and  excrete  its  nitrogenous  portions,  and  consequently 
that  fibrin  is  not  the  material  of  nutrition,  but  a  debris  of  worn  out 
tissues  to  be  excreted  from  the  body,  the  nitrogenous  parts  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  carbonaceous  by  the  lungs.  He  proceeds  next  to  examine 
the  mesenteric  veins.  He  asserts  that  these  vessels  absorb  all  the  albu- 
minous and  saccharine  principles  that  are  received  from  the  food,  the 
function  of  the  lacteals  being  solely  and  exclusively  to  absorb  petty  mat- 
ters, and  having  no  power  to  take  up  other  kinds  of  nutriment.  He 
then  proceeds  to  examine  the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver.  We 
fully  posted  up  our  readers  on  this  discovery  in  a  former  number :  at 
present,  therefore,  suffice  it  to  say  that  on  opening  living  animals  and 
drawing  blood  from  the  portal  vein,  there  is  no  sugar  to  be  detected  in  it, 
unless  saccharine  matters  are  undergoing  digestion  in  the. intestines  at 
the  time,  but  if  blood  be  drawn  from  the  hepatic  veins,  or  from  the 
vena  cava  above  the  mouths  of  those  veins,  a  large  portion  of  sugar  may 
be  detected.  This  was  the  case  in«  every  instance,  even  after  long  and 
rigid  abstinence  from  all  saccharine  and  amylaceous  food.  From  the 
liver,  the  sugar  may  be  detected  along  the  entire  course  of  the  venous 
blood  until  you  reach  the  lungs,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  found.  The 
irresistible  conclusion  is  that  the  liver- fabricates  sugar  out  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  blood,  and  that  the  lungs  consume  it  in  respiration. 

The  appendix  contains  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  microscopic  anatomy 
of  the  blood  and  its  vessels.  On  the  whole  we  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time  so  great  value  in  so  small  and  modest  a  work. 
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Principles  of  Physiology  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges,  and  the  general  reader.  By  C.  Comstock  and  R.  N.  Jam- 
mings, M.D.     Published  by  Samuel  S.  and  William  Wood,  JST.    Y. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  enlightening  the  common  people  on  these  topics, 

will  groan  of  course  to  see  this  work,  especially  if  it  has  a  run  as  it  ought 

to ;  but  for  our  part  we  have  always  maintained  that  the  people  not  only 
will  but  ought  to  be  instructed  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  and  that  only 

as  this  is  done,  will  the  educated  physician  be  properly  and  intelligently 

appreciated  by  the  community ;  we  are  therefore,  right  glad  to  see  this 

work  come  out  to  supplant  the  wretched  trash  heretofore  offered'the  public. 

It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  neat  quarto  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  with 
some  two  hundred  engravings,  many  of  them  neatly  colored.  The  or- 
gans and  their  physiology  are  treated  in  their  natural  connection  and  il- 
lustrated to  a  considerable  extent  by  comparative  anatomy.  A  praise- 
worthy trait  in  the  work,  is  that  it  does  not  run  off  in  the  wake  of  any 
specialty  or  humbug,  but  is  content  to  instruct  in  the  plain  great  princi- 
ples of  the  topics  which  it  undertakes.  In  some  parts  there  is  a  slight 
looseness  and  want  of  precision,  but  not  to  a  very  injurious  extent.  Not 
the  least  useful  thing  in  it  is  the  glossary  of  terms. 

We  hope  it  will  drive  out  of  use  the  trash  now  used  in  the  schools. — 
It  is  the  best  popular  work  on  the  subject  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

For  sale  by  A.  B.  Wood  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  e.  a. 


Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Seamen  with  remarks  on  their  naval  hygiene 
and  the  duties  of  Medical  Officers  by  G.  R.  B.  Homer,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
U.  S.  JSl.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society 
— Auihor  of  Medical  Observations  on  the  Mediterranean — The 
Medical  Typography  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  etc.  Philadelphia; 
Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1854. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  duodecimo  volume  of  250  pages  on  our  table 
from  the  enterprising  publishers.  The  work  as  its  title  would  indicate, 
seems  designed  to  afford  information  to  those  "  who  go  in  ships  upon  the 
great  waters,"  respecting  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made  for  diseases 
and  accidents  for  long  and  perilous  voyages,  and  the  manner  of  treating 
them,  &c.     From  the  hasty  examination  wo  have  been  able   to  give  the 
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work,  we  think  it  written  by  one  familiar  with  the  subje3t,  and  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  by  its  clearness  and  precision,  as  well  as  fullness  upon  the 
points  attempted  to  render  it  an  important  and  valuable  manual  to  all  in- 
terested. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  several  plates  executed  in   a  commendable 
stvle. 


Essays  on  Infant  Therapeutics:  to  which  are  added  Observations  on 
Ergot;  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  use  of  Mercury  in  Inflammatory 
Complaints;  together  with  the  Statistics  of  the  Deaths  from  Poison- 
ing in  New  York  in  the  years  1841-2-3.  By  JohnB.  Beck,  M.D. 
Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  and  Med.  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  &c,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  New  York:  Samuel  S.  and 
William  Wood,  261,  Pearl  street,  1855. 

We  are  glad  of  an"°opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  admirable  little  work — for  a  most,  valuable  and  admirable  work  it 
is — one  which  the  interests  of  humanity  will  scarcely  allow  any  physician 
to  be  without. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  causes  us  to  use  such  strong  language 
is  the  essays  on  infant  therapeutics — a  series  of  articles  upon  the  effects 
of  opium,  emetics,  mercury,  blisters  and  sinapisms,  and  bloodletting  on 
the  young  subject. 

The  first  edition  of  these  essays  was  published  in  1849,  and  received 
the  almost  unqualified  commendation  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Profession 
in  this  country  and  across  the  waters ;  and  we  have  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  choicest  little  gems  in  our  library  ever  since.  We  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  read  it  again  in  its  enlarged  form  and  clearer  type,  with  the  result 
of  having  our  former  impressions  of  its  excellence  and  usefulness  as  a 
book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  particularly  the  young 
practitioner,  revived  and  strengthened. 

Th.3se  papers  are  not  so  much  marked  by  novelty  of  views  or  profun- 
dity of  research,  as  for  their  superior  common  sense,  and  plain  practical 
instruction.     They  point  out   with  great  perspicuity  the   modifications 
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which  tender  age  produces  in  the  effects  of  these  active  agents,  and  ear- 
nestly counsels  caution  and  discrimination  in  their  use.  They  supply  a 
defect  in  most  works  upon  therapeutics,  and  present  the  subject  upon 
which  they  treat  in  a  compact,  convenient  and  attractive  form. 

The  preparation  of  this  edition  for  the  press,  and  the  addition  of  the 
new  matter  which  it  contains,  was  the  last  literary  labour  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author.  He  says  in  the  preface,  the  account  of  the  cases  of 
death  by  poisoning  in  New  York  has  been  introduced  with  two  objects : 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  importance  of  having  the 
office  of  coroner  filled  by  a  medical  man,  and  to  show  the  value  of 
statistical  reports  of  the  cases  coming  under  his  notice — objects  which 
we  earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  all  young  practitioners  to  read  carefully 
this  little  book  before  they  administer  the  active  agents  it  describes  to 
tender  children. 
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Inhaling  the  vapor  of  iodine  and  its  preparations,  with  or  without  kind- 
red drugs,  rendered  volatile  for  the  purpose,  is  now  becoming  in  vogue 
for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  diseases.  The  practice  is  only  a  revival  of 
Pneumatic  medicine  as  taaght  and  tried  centuries  ago,  then  as  now,  how- 
ever, too  often  empirically.  The  indiscriminate  employment  of  inhalation 
is  dangerous,  and  may  prove  speedily  fatal,  while  a  cautious  selection  of 
the  cases  by  a  competent  diagnostician  will  show  that  there  are  examples 
of  diseased  lungs  in  which  it  may  be  safely  and  beneficially  employed  as 
auxiliary  toother  rational  treatment.  Physicians  should  give  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  keep  inhalation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  quacks, 
some  of  whom  are  making  fortunes  out  of  it,  by  advertising  this  ancient 
remedy  as  some  new  thing,  and  then  treating  all  cases  by  the  month,  for 
a  stipend  payable  in  advance. — New  York  Medical  Journal. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  this  city,  has  lately  been  treating  certain  abscesses 
in  the  lungs  by  topical  applications  made  directly  to  the  walls  of  the  cavi- 
ty, by  introducing  his  instruments,  flexible  catheters,  through  the  bronchia, 
right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the  final  issue  of 
his  investigations,  thus  far  he  has  met  with  no  adverse  symptom  to  dis- 
courage the  practice,  but  the  contrary,  as  we  are  informed  by-  a  medical 
eye-witness, — lb. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  0.  Stone  as 
attending  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital. — lb. 

The  fashionable  treatment  of  Cholera  in  England  at  present  would  seem 
to  be  Castor  Oil  in  half-ounce  doses  every  half  hour.  The  experiment 
has  been  fatal  in  New  York,  in  more  than  one  instance  to  our  knowledge, 
owing  to  the  recommendation  of  this  practice  by  our  American  newspa- 
pers, by  which  patients  have  been  induced  to  rely  upon  it. — lb. 

Homoeopathy  in  Trouble. — We  read  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopiteaux 
for  September  30th,  that  the  public  authorities  of  Marseilles,  France,  have 
visited  the  homoeopathic  drug  stores,  seized  their  preparations,  and  closed 
"  the  shops."  They  state  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  the  substances 
thus  sold  were  not  prepared  according  to  the  French  pharmacopoeia,  and 
in  the  large  majority  careful  chemical  analysis  was  unable  to  detect  the 
slightest  quantity  of  the  active  principle  pretended  to  be  contained. — New 
Orleans  Medical  News. 

The  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  is  out  flat-footed  in  favor  of  female  physicians 
and  female  apothecaries.     Its  articles  are  sensible  and  timely. — lb. 

Dr.  Power,  of  this  city,  has  recovered,  a  judgment  for  $500  against  one 
of  the  Rail  Road  Companies,  for  professional  services  to  one  of  the  victmis 
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of  their  so-called  accidents.     So   mote  it  be.     Their  cripples  should  be 
paid  for  until  limbs  and  life  are  better  cared  for. — lb. 

Solidification  of  Cod-Liver  Oil. — M.  Stanislas  Martin,  pharmaceutist, 
Paris,  gives  the  following  process  to  make  this  oil  palatable  to  patients: — 
Cod-liver  oil,  125  grammes;  spermaceti,  23  grammes  (in  summer,  20 
grammes  in  winter) ;  mix;  heat  over  a  sand-bath  in  a  close  vessel ;  pour 
into  wide-mouthed  vessels,  and  allow  it  to  cool  without  shaking.  An 
aromatic  essential  oil  may  be  added.  Cod-liver  oil  thus  prepared  looks 
like  jelly.  Mix  with  unleaved  bread,  gum,  liquorice,  or  flour  wet  with 
sugar-water. — Dublin  Med.  Press. 

A  new  method  to  extract  Fish  Bones  from  the  (Esojihagus. — We  see 
tartar-emetic  in  sufficient  doses  to  act,  and  then  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
immediately  swallowed,  recommended  in  the  Scientific  American.  The 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  and  its  ejection  from  the  stomach  will,  it  is 
thought,  entangle  the  foreign  body. — lb. 

Poisoned  br  Chloride  of  Zinc. — A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  London 
Lancet,  in  which  an  infant  swallowed  by  mistake  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  milk  was  prescribed,  with  the  view  of  con- 
verting the  salt  to  a  sulphate,  and  it  answered  well — the  little  patient  re- 
covered.— lb. 

A  Tight  Bandage  around  the  Thorax  for  Hiccough. — Dr.  Upshur, 
in  the  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says : 

"  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  method  of  relieving  the  hiccough, 
viz :  by  applying  a  bandage  tightly  around  the  lower  part  of  thorax. — 
This  symptom,  so  ominous  of  the  sinking  stage,  and  so  exhausting  in  it- 
self, depends  upon  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  whose  attachments  are  chief- 
ly to  the  ribs  and  cartilages.  If  the  bandage  is  drawn  sufficiently  tight, 
the  muscle  is  so  relaxed  that  the  spasm  ceases,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I 
have  seen  this  simple  method»relieve  this  distressing  symptom  repeatedly, 
after  every  other  remedy  had  failed,  and  I  commend  it,  with  great  confi- 
dence, to  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It  will  also  be  found  to  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  relief  of  some  cases  of  chronic  vomiting,  not  depend- 
ent upon  organic  disease  of  the  stomach. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

American  Doctors  in  the  Russian  Army. — We  see  the  names  of  four 
or  live  American  physicians  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  who  are 
said  to  hold  commissions  as  surgeons  in  the  Russian  army.  This  may 
be  true,  notwithstanding  our  published  opinion  to  the  contrary. — lb. 

Injections  of  Arsenical  Solution  in  Uterine  Cancer. — The  employ- 
ment of  arsenical  injections  to  prevent  the  foeter  of  uterine  cancer,  is  es- 
pecially recommended  by  Mr.  Lloyd  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  states  that 
such  treatment  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary  disinfectants  which 
are  but  of  temporary  benefit.  The  extraordinary  influence  of  arsenical 
applications  in  cleaning  cancerous  ulcers,  is  well  known.  Some  real  good 
may  result  from  their  use,"in  addition  to  the  prevention  of  foeter,  since  the 
diminution  of  discharge  and  sloughing  will  save  the  patient's  powers,  and 
possibly  retard  the  cancerous  growth. 

Mr.  Lloyd  uses  an  injection  of  from  two  to  eight  grains  of  the  whitu 
arsenic  to  the  pint  of  water. —  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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Art.  I. — Homoeopathy  its  Tenets  and  Tendencies,  theoretical,  theo- 
logical and  therapeutical.  By  James  Y.  Simpson.  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
&c,  &c.      1  vol.  octavo. 

Homoeopathy  fairly  represented,  a  reply  to  Professor  Simpson's 
"  Homoeopathy1''  misrepresented.  By  William  Henderson,  M.D., 
drc.     1  vol.  octavo. 

The  first  American  editions  of  the  above  works  have  recently  been 
issued  by  Lindsay  &  Blackiston  of  Philadelphia.  The  volumes  have 
been  on  our  table  for  several  weeks,  waiting  our  leisure  to  notice  them, 
which  we  could  not  well  do  until  we  found  time  to  read  them  carefully 
through;  this  we  have  done,  and  we  now  predict  that  if  Messrs.  Lindsay 
and  Blackiston  have  not  published  a  large  edition,  a  second  issue  will 
soon  be  required,  for  these  books  open  up  some  strange  developments  in 
the  progress  of  human  nature,  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
the  medico-professional,  as  well  as  by  the  non-medico-professional  philo- 
sopher. There  is  food  here  that  will  delight  the  spiritualist  —  there  are 
calculations  that  the  ablest  mathematicians  may  dwell  upon  until  they 
are  bewildered  amid  the  abstractions  of  numbers — there  is  matter  for  the 
vol.  ii. — 25 
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lovers  of  the  marvelous ;  for  the  wit,  who  delights  in  keen-edged  repartee 
that  cuts  like  the  polished  cimeter  of  the  Solden  of  Egypt,  and  for  him 
who  admires  the  solid  retort,  that  cleaves  its  way  like  the  good  broad- 
sword of  King  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  of  old  England.  Whatl  all 
this  in  two  medical  books?  Precisely,  —  and  more  than  we  have  time 
even  to  hint  at. 

Dr.  Simpson  is  a  man  of  mark  in  the  profession,  and  Dr.  Henderson 
has  hitherto  occupied  a  respectable  position.  Dr.  S.  contends  that 
Homoeopathy  is  nothing,  medically  considered.  This  has  aroused  the  ire 
of  Dr.  H.,  who  insists  that  there  is  nothing  of  medicine  but  Homoeopathy. 
And  thereupon  the  two  gentlemen  foil  to  belaboring  each  other  most 
lustily,  on  professional  points,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  non- 
medical public ;  but,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  to  the  final  establishment  of 
the  truth. 

In  this  controversy,  "  where  doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide  ?"  We 
answer,  Time. — Time  will  remove  error  from  the  depths  of  public  opinion 
as  certainly  as  that  error,  the  product  of  human  imperfection,  of  credulity 
and  ignorance,  will  constantly  bubble  up  from  those  depths  and  disap- 
pear, like  froth  upon  the  ocean,  before  the  waves  of  Time. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  thatA  ignorant 
pretender,  Thompson,  revived  the  dogma  that  as  "  Heat  is  Life  and  Cold 
is  Death"  all  diseases  originate  in  cold,  and  infallibly  tend  to  produce 
"  canker,"  which  can  only  be  prevented  or  cured  by  heat  applied  in  the 
forms  of  hot  emetics,  hot  injections  and  the  hottest  kind  of  stimulants, 
aided  by  steaming  hot  sweats.  The  friends  of  simple  medical  theory  and 
still  more  simple  medical  practice  were  deluged  to  their  heart's-content 
with  villainous  decoctions,  from  a  single  ounce  to  a  thirty  ounce  degree 
of  potency,  which  they  swallowed  with  martyr-like  patience  under  the 
impression  that  a  theory  so  simple  in  detail,  so  easily  comprehended  and 
so  uniform  in  results  must  be  true.  They  were  told  that  the  emetics  un- 
covered the  "  canker"  and  brought  up  the  coating  or  "  cold  phlegm." 
While  the  sweats  purified  the  blood  by  divesting  it  of  the  "  canker  poi- 
son" the  stimulants  increased  the  heat,  and  thus  enabled  the  life-princi- 
ple to  heal  the  disease.  The  patients  were  told  that  the  minerals  used 
by  regular  physicians  wTere  poisons  and  highly  dangerous;  no  matter  how 
carefully  used,  they  would  rot  out  the  bones ;  and  they  were  also  told 
that  to  abstract  blood  under  any  circumstances  would  inevitably  shorten 
life,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  abstracted.     On  the  other 
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hand  the  Thompsonians  solemnly  declared  that  as  their  medicines  were 
exclusively  vegetable  they  were  perfectly  safe,  and  the  doses  being  wisely 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of"  canker"  in  the  system,  relief  must  follow, 
as  certainly  as  that  an  effect  must  follow  from  a  cause.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  a  thing  that  prevailed  here  and  there  in  a  few  obscure  and 
benighted  corners  of  our  country.  Thousands  advocated  this  practice 
and  tens  of  thousands  submitted  themselves  to  the  treatment.  In  every 
State  of  the  Union,  in  every  county,  city  or  hamlet,  the  imposing  sign  of 
the  "  Steam  Doctor "  was  paraded  alongside  of  that  of  the  veritable 
M.D.  Our  'neighboring  state,  Ohio,  at  one  time,  literally  swarmed  with 
the  practitioners  of  this  system. 

Unfortunately  for  the  longevity  of  Thomsonianism  people  at  last  dis- 
covered that  the  practice  was  so  certain  and  effectual,  that  not  only  the 
diseases,  but  the  patients  rapidly  disappeared.  The  practice  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  final  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.  Wherever  its  fol- 
lowers came  there  was  immediate  combustion, — heat,  smoke,  and  steam 
ascending  from  the  domestic  altars,  like  propitiatory  offerings  to  an  of- 
fended deity  amid  the  groanings  of  the  par-boiled  victims,  who  were 
steamed,  dosed  and  injected  until,  like  Bancho's  ghost,  "  their  bones  were 
marrowless." 

Had  this  "simple  medical  practice"  prevailed  universally  for  a  few 
years,  the  only  memorials  of  the  human  race  scattered  over  our  vast 
solitudes  would  have  been  human  bones,  sweating  machinery,  glyster- 
pipes,  and  packages  of  capsicum  and  lobelia. 

Fortunately  for  the  variety  of  the  genus  homo,  called  by  Carlyle 
%<  gullible  bipeds,"  an  effectual  barrier  against  this  threatened  general  com- 
bustion, was  discovered  by  Priesnitz,  the  coldwater  man,  of  the  Hartz 
mountains,  as  rude  and  illiterate  as  Thompson,  but  none  the  less  qualified 
on  that  account,  to  invent  and  practice  a  theory  still  more  simple  than 
that  of  his  brother  of  the  west,  the  steam  doctor.  Priesnitz  assured  the 
world  that  cold  water  was  the  natural,  the  only  remedy  for  all  diseases — 
that  it  had  soldered  up  his  badly  broken  ribs — cured  cholera,  small  pox, 
'consumption  and  ail  kinds  of  sickness.  That  it  washed  out  all  impurities 
{u  dreck")  from  the  body,  and  left  it  as  clean  and  healthy,  and  as  free  from 
disease,  inside  and  out,  as  a  fresh  and  blooming  ("  kint")  baby .  Amid 
the  deluge  of  cold  water  poured  down  and  over  our  mortal  bodies  by  the 
indefatigable  followers  of  the  mighty  genius  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  the 
hot    combustible  process  of  t  Thompson   was  effectually  extinguished. 
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The  extremes  liad  met — water  conquered  fire — cold  subdued  heat. — 
People  were  washed  who  never  before  had  been  washed.  For  once  every 
body  was  cleau.  Very  good.  Not  content  however,  with  this  they  con- 
tinued to  wash  and  soak,  and  rub  and  scrub  the  delicate  texture  that  God 
lias  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  interior  organs,  until  every  particle  of 
the  oleageinous  matter  designed  for  the  lubrication  of  the  skin  was 
was  removed  as  fast  as  secreted.  What  followed  ?  The  skin  incessantly 
chafed,  irritated  and  deprived  of  its  natural  lubricant  rebelled,  and  at  last 
closed  up  its  "  safety-valves,"  against  the  exit  of  insensible  perspiration. 
Nature  struggling  under  the  pressure  of  the  imprisoned  fluids,  but 
still  true  to  herself,  endeavored  to  establish  artificial  outlets,  in  place 
of  those  so  rudely  closed.  As  a  consequence  great  boils  appeared  over 
the  surface  of  the  body,  involving  a  vast  amount  of  sub-cutaneous  tissue 
which  were  triumphantly  hailed  by  the  water  doctors  as  the  "crisis  of  the 
disease" — a  crisis  indeed !  under  which  the  afflicted  suiferer  was  ready 
to  exclaim,  even  without  the  consolation  of  ancient  Simeon,  "Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

Human  nature  soon  revolted  against  the  extreme  of  the  Priesnitiz  prac- 
tice— it  was  too  uncomfortable,  and  too  uncongenial  to  the  instincts  of 
man,  to  be  long  and  patiently  endured.  It  might,  however,  have  retained 
its  short  lived  popularity  somewhat  longer  had  not  the  empire  of  popular 
credulity  been  partially  occupied  by  still  another  system  of  theory  and 
practice,  the  very  antipodes  of  those  we  have  named.  We  allude,  of  course 
to  Hahneman's  system — "  similia  similibus  curantur"  with  his  circle  of  in- 
finitesimals and  magical  dynamization.  Thompson  and  Priesnitz,  treated 
their  patients  as  though  they  were  so  many  armed  fortresses  against  which  a 
whole  broadside  of  distructive  missiles,  or  a  deluge  of  cold  water  could 
be  hurled  with  impunity.  Hahneman  treated  his,  as  though  they  were 
mythical  personages  requiring  mythical  remedies,  in  place  of  material 
bodies  demanding  material  remedies.  Hence  his  theory  of  "  dynamiza- 
tion,"  which  is  the  perfection  of  his  ideal  in  medicine,  and  which  even 
staggers  the  credulity  of  Dr.  Henderson,  who  with  all  his  veneration  for 
Hahneman,  acknowledges  that  his  idea  of  dynamization  by  friction  and 
shaking  a  mere  hypothesis  and  has  no  kind  or  measure  of  likelihood  in 
its  favor  (page  259.)  But  is  this  dogma  of  Hahneman's  so  frankly  declared 
absurd  by  his  zealous  disciple,  more  improbable  than  that  his  attenuated 
dones,  even  up  to  the  thirtieth  dilution,  produce  effects?  Hahneman 
gravely  states  "  that  it  holds  good   and  will  continue  to  hold  good,  as  a 
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homcepathic  thereapeutic  maxim,  not  to  be  refuted  by  any  experience  iii 
the  world,  that  the  best  dose  of  the  properly  selected  remedy  is  always 
the  very  smallest  one  in  one  of  the  high  dynamization,  X  (or  the  30th 
dilution)  as  well  for  chronic,  as  acute  diseases.  That  the  most  noted 
modern  Homoepathists  recommend  not  only  the  30th  but  infinitely  higher 
dilutions  will  appear  from  a  paragraph  of  a  reported  discussion  from  the 
"  Homcepathic  Journal,"  quoted  by  Simpson,  page  292.  "  Dr  Beilby  of 
Glasgow  spoke  of  having  used  successfully,  the  800th  dilution  of  hem- 
lock. Dr.  Moore  mentioned  having  employed  beneficially  the  100th 
dilution  of  phosphorus."  Dr.  Henderson  said,  "that  all  dilutions  from 
30  downwards,  will  produce  an  effect  seems  to  be  established  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all."  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Henderson  gives 
us  an  example  in  the  volume  before  us,  (page  264)  as  follows:  "  A 
gentleman,  seventy-five  years  old,  had  for  many  years,  (fifteen  or  sixteen,) 
been  afflicted  with  a  scaly  eruption  on  the  legs,  on  a  dark  dusky  redness 
of  the  skin — it  occasionally  improved,  but  never  disappeared,  and  had 
been  for  five  months  in  a  very  bad  state,  when  he  was  ordered  sepica  of 
the  thirtieth  attenuation,  Having  taken  one  dose,  he  became  affected 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  so  great  a  sense  of  exhaustion,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  exertion,  and  so  to  alarm  his  family  that  he  had  stimulants 
administered,  and  the  medicine  forthwith  stopped,  never  to  be  resumed. 
In  a  week,  a  sensible  amendment  was  observable  in  the  limbs,  in  a  month 
the  redness  was  gone,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  eruption,  but  a  white 
and  furfuratious  disquamation,  which  gradually  disappeared  also.  When 
seen  and  examined  four  years  afterwards,  the  skin  was  ascertained  to  have 
remained  perfectly  well." 

As  this  case  was  inserted  in  Dr.  Henderson's  book,  to  prove  the  falsity 
of  Dr.  Simpson's  charge,  that  the  infinitesimal  doses  produce  no  effect 
whatever,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  has  here  presented  the  most 
favorable  example,  within  his  experience,  of  the  activity  of  a  Homcepathic 
dose  of  the  30th  attenuation.  But  before  we  can  credit  the  assumption 
of  Dr.  Henderson,  that  the  single  dose  of  sepia  produced  the  effects  he 
ascribes  to  its  action,  we  must  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  patient. 
We  must  know  whether  he  had  been  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  strong 
coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  wine  or,  what  most  of  the  aged  sons  of  old  Scotia 
love  better  than  all,  hot  whiskey  punch  concocted  from  the  "mountain 
dew."  We  must  know  whether  he  habitually  indulged  his  appetite  for 
rich  and  highly  seasoned  food,  or  other  indigestible  substances — whether 
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in  fact,  like  Capt.  Dalgetty,  he  was  over  fond  of  "  provant."  Now  when 
the  doctor  directed  the  dose  of  sepia,  if,  as  is  likely  he  also  directed  absti- 
nence from  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  depriving  the  old  gentleman  of  his 
accustomed  stimulants,  we  can  account  for  the  "  sense  of  exhaustion" 
which  occurrd  in  the  "  course  of  the  day,"  without  blaming  the  sepia,  and 
which  was  relieved  by  stimulants.  Again,  after  the  sense  of  exhaustion 
subsided,  did  not  the  doctor  still  persist  in  laying  down,  perhaps,  a  more  cau- 
tious, but  decided  plan  of  dietetics  for  his  patient  'I  We  have  a  right  to 
believe  that  he  did,  as  all  respectable  Homcepathists  have  the  credit  of  cau- 
tiously regulating  the  diet  of  their  patients,  proscribing,  very  particularly, 
coffee,  salt,  etc.  If  such  was  the  fact,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it, 
we  can  understand  why  the  old  gentleman  was  some  better  in  a  week, 
without  the  agency  of  medicine.  And  if  the  doctor  succeeded  in  correct- 
ing the  bad  habits  of  his  patients — (nearly  all  chronic  diseases,  are  con- 
tinued by  bad  habits,)  gradually  substituting  water  for  hot  whiskey 
punch,  &c,  and  a  plain  simple  diet  in  place  of  rich,  highly  seasoned, 
and  particularly  highly  salted  food,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
in  less  than  a  month,  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  his  diges- 
tive organs,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  more  healthy  condition  of 
the  entire  fluids  and  solids  of  the  bedy.  Nature,  thus  relieved 
of  the  daily  burden  of  casting  off  loads  of  improper  food  and  drinks,  in 
obedience  to  an  infallible  physiological  law  well  known  to  every  physician, 
found  leisure  to  set  about  curing  the  old  gentleman's  legs.  We  have 
repeatedly  met  with  cases  of  temporary  exhaustion  in  elderly  persons 
from  causes  apparently  slight;  nervous  action,  at  times,  is  easily  disturbed. 
And  we  have  also  known  the  local  diseases  of  such  persons,  skin  particu- 
larly, to  yield  very  steadily  to  the  influence  of  dietetics  alone. 

Dr.  Henderson's  patient  took  but  one  dose ;  had  he  repeated  the  medi- 
ciue  again  and  again,  and  witnessed  the  same  depressing  effect  after  each 
repetition  of  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  known  cause  for  the  exhaus- 
tion, his  case  would  have  presented  a  different  aspect.  As  it  is,  knowing 
what  the  "  30th  dilution"  of  a  drug  means,  we  are  warranted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  single  dose  of  sepia  had  no  more  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
"  old  gentleman"  than  a  drop  of  water. 

We  may  have  devoted  more  space  to  an  analysis  of  this  case  than  its 
merits  would  seem  to  demand.  But  as  Professor  Henderson,  from  his 
position  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  great  lights  in  homoeopathy,  if  not  the 
very  greatest  in  Europe,  we  have  quoted  the  case  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
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testimony  by  which  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  subject,  endea- 
vors to  establish  the  superiority  of  homoeopathic  attentions,  and,  in  thia 
instance,  particularly  of  the  30th  dilution. 

But  few  really  know  the  actual  amount  of  medicine  contained  in  the 
80th  homoeopathic  dilution,  and  we  regret  that  Dr.  Henderson,  in  con- 
nection with  his  case,  has  followed  the  custom  of  homoeopathic  writers 
generally,  and  has  not  enlightened  his  non-professional  friends  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  thirtieth  dilution  "  consists  of  a  decillionth  of  a  grain,  or  a  de- 
cillionth  of  a  drop  of  the  drug,  whatever  drug  that  may  be  which  is  em- 
ployed." 

Lake  Superior  is  a  considerable  body  of  water,  and  if  one  grain  of  sepia 
(the  pigment  of  the  cuttle-fish)  was  uniformly  mixed  with  the  entire  liquid 
in  that  lake,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  sepia  would  be  pretty 
well  diluted,  sufficiently  so  at  least,  as  not  to  be  suspected  of  producing 
any  very  alarming  effects,  when  a  few  drops  from  this  vast  medicated  lake 
was  administered  to  a  "  gentleman  seventy-five  years  old  for  a  scaly  erup- 
tion of  the  legs." 

But  that  would  be  a  highly  concentrated  dose,  compared  with  the 
"30th  dilution"  which,  according  to  Dr.  Simpson,  whose  calculations  are 
not  disputed  by  Dr.  Henderson  "  consists  of  a  decillionth  of  a  grain  of  the 
drug  used ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  minute  globule  of  sugar  moistened  by 
being  simply  dipt  in  a  drop  out  of  an  ocean  of  fluid  one  hundred  and  forty 
billions  (or  140,000,000,000,000)  times  as  large  as  our  whole  planatory 
system,"  and  this  also,  is  an  alarming  concentrated  dose  compared  with 
the  100th  dilution  used  beneficially  by  Dr.  Moore"  or  the  800th  dilution 
used  successfully"  by  Dr.  Beilby  of  Glasgow  !  Surely'these  are  mythical 
remedies,  adapted  solely  to  mythical  personages. 

Old  Ben  Jonson  may  have  given  Hahnemanan  approximation  to  his  idea 
of  the  marvelous  potency  of  infinitestimal  dilutions,  as  we  find  in  his 
"alchemist"  the  following: — 

"  'Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturized  'gainst  all  infections, 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day  ;   a  year's  in  twelve  , 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors, — 
By  taking  once  a  week,  on  a  knife's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it, 
I'll  undertake  withal,  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  months." 

In  order  that  the  truth  of  these  statements  may  be  fully  understood, 
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and   that  they  may  not  be  regarded  as  ridiculous  misrepresentations  of 
the  ''dilutions,"  we  must  be  indulged  in  a  demonstration  drawn  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  dilutions  are  effected  as  given  by  Hahneman  himself. 

In  the  "  Organon,"  second  American  edition,  page  200,  is  the  following, 
to  which  we  call  special  attention : 

"  If  two  drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  the  recent 
juice  of  any  medicinal  plant  be  diluted  with  9S  drops  of  alcohol  in  a  vial 
capable  of  containing  130  drops,  (for  the  convenience  of  shaking)  and 
the  whole  twice  shaken  together,  the  medicine  becomes  exalted  in  energy 
to  the  first  development  of  power,  or,  as  it  my  be  denominated,  the  first 
potence.  The  process  is  to  be  continued  through  29  additional  vials, 
each  of  equal  capacity  with  the  first,  and  each  containing  99  drops  of  al- 
cohol, so  that  every  successive  vial  after  the  first,  being  furnished  with  one 
drop  'from  the  vial  or  dilution  immediately  preceding  (which  had  just 
been  twice  shaken),  is,  in  its  turn,  to  be  shaken  twice,  remembering  to 
number  the  dilution  of  each  vial  upon  the  cork  as  the  operation  proceeds, 
These  manipulations  are  to  be  conducted  thus  through  all  the  vials,  from 
the  first  up  to  the  30th,  or  decillionth  development  of  powers,  which  is  the 
one  in  most  general  use." 

To  this  he  adds  in  a  note  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  giving  but 
"  two  shakes  for  every  vial,"  as  more  "  shakes  would  develope  the  energy 
of  the  medicine  to  too  great  a  degree."  He  then  adds,  on  the  same  page, 
"  All  other  medicinal  substances  (that  is  all  solids),  except  sulpher,  *  * 
one  and  all  were,  in  the  first  place,  exalted  in  energy  by  attenuation  in 
the  form  of  powder  by  means  of  trituration  in  a  mortar,  (in  sugar)  to  the 
third,  or  millionth  degree.  Of  this  one  grain  was  then  dissolved  and 
brought  through  27  vials  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
case  of  vegetable  juices,  up  to  the  30th  development  of  power." 

On  page  207  he  says,  "The  best  mode  of  administration  is  to  make 
use  of  small  globules  of  sugar  the  size  of  mustard  seed ;  one  of  these  glo- 
bules having  imbibed  the  medicine,  and  being  introduced  into  a  vehicle, 
forms  a  dose  containing  about  the  300th  part  of  a  drop  of  the  dilu- 
tion, for  300  of  such  globules  will  imbibe  one  drop  of  alcohol;  by  placing 
one  of  these  on  the  tongue,  and  not  drinking  anything  after  it,  &c.  But 
if  the  patient  is  very  sensitive,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  smallest 
dose  possible,  and  attain  at  the  same  time  the  most  speedy  results,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  let  him  smell  once." 

Having  given  the  basis  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  system 
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himself,  we  will  add  but  a  very  brief  calculation  in  illustration  of  these 
"  dilutions." 

In  the  first  dilution  of  one  grain  of  the  medicine  with  99  of  sugar  or 
alcohol,  one  grain  contains  ^  of  a  grain  of  the  medicine.  In  the  second 
dilution,  a  grain  or  drop  will  contain  tJ0  part  of  XJ0,  which  is  10^000  part  of  a 
grain.  The  third  dilution  containing  j^  of  the  second,  which  is  ^ooo 
part.  The  fourth  ^part  of  the  third  which  is  100,ooo,ooo.  The  fifth  10,000*000,000. 
The  sixth  1,000,000,000,000  of  a  grain  and  this  is  immeasurably  beyond  in  mi- 
nuteness the  power  of  any  chemistry  to  detect,  any  microscope  to  show, 
or  any  imagination  distinctly  to  conceive :  but  the  diminution  goes  on  in 
this  rapid  ratio  up  to  the  30th  degree — the  denominator  being  multiplied 
each  time  by  100 — every  successive  degree  100  times  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  till  at  the  thirtieth,  a  unit  with  60  ciphers  for  a  denominator, 
and  a  unit  for  a  numerator  expresses  the  quantity  of  medicine,  or  the 
part  of  a  grain  which  is  contained  in  a  drop.     This  is  the  fraction : 

1 

1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.000,000.000.000- 

A  drop  of  alcohol  contains  this  part  of  a  grain  of  medicine,  and  this 
drop  is  to  moisten  several  hundred  sugar  globules  placed  in  a  small  vial ; 
the  alcohol  evaporates  and  the  mythical  quantity  of  medicine  remains  in 
the  sugar !  and  one  of  these  globules  is  a  dose !  Can  human  absurdity 
and  folly  go  further  ?  An  exclamation  too  violent  for  utterance  rushes  to 
our  pen,  and  we  forbear. 

We  may,  perhaps,  get  a  more  distinct  impression,  or  at  least  a  nearer 
approximation  to  an  impression  of  the  minuteness  of  these  dilutions,  by 
taking  another  view,  calculating  from  data  already  given,  and  which  any 
arithmetician  can  verify,  the  quantity  of  fluid  required  to  dilute  completely 
a  grain  of  medicine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  medicine,  only 
an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the  original  grain  is  finally  used.  All  the 
intermediate  dilutions  between  the  first  and  thirtieth,  or  the  one  used,  are 
thrown  away.  We  cannot  here  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  able 
little  work  of  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  Connecticut,  on  Homoeopathy 
a  work  we  would  be  glad  to  see  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. He  says :  "  Let  us  see  what  quantity  of  liquid  would  be  required 
foi  the  successive  dilution  of  a  grain  of  medicine,  if  instead  of  throwing 
away  99  parts  out  of  every  100  the  whole  is  retained  and  ultimately 
elaborated.     For  the  first  dilution  100  drops  of  alcohol  would  be  used. 
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For  the  second  it  would  take  100  times  as  many,  which  is  10,000,  or 
about  one  pint.  For  the  third  100  pints.  The  fourth  1 0,000.  And  now  it 
mounts  up  rapidly  at  each  dilution.  For  the  ninth  dilution  it  would  re- 
quire ten  billion  of  gallons,  which,  according  to  computation,  equals  the 
water  in  lake  Agnano,  which  is  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  For  the 
twelfth  dilution  a  million  of  such  lakes  would  be  required,  or,  as  it  is  cal- 
culated by  Dr.  Post,  of  Few  York,  it  would  require  live  hundred  lakes 
as  large  as  lake  Superior.  The  fifteenth  dilution  would  require  a  quantity 
of  alcohol  greater  in  bulk  than  the  earth.  The  eighteenth  would  require 
a  quantity  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  sun.  And  the  thirtieth,  the 
one  which  Hahneman  insists  upon  as  being  the  best  for  common  use, 
would  take  a  quantity  of  alcohol  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  quadril- 
lion of  suns." 

In  connection  with  this  view,  knowing,  as  we  do,  its  truthfulness  as  a 
picture  of  homoeopathy — and  how  carefully  modern  homoeopathic  prac- . 
titioners  exclude  from  the  people  the  extent  of  these  absurdities,  we  can 
but  regard  the  men  who  practice  this  deception  in  a  light,  which,  consid- 
ering the  class  of  persons  that  are  found  to  patronise  and  sustain  them,  it 
would  be  considered  by  some  impolite  and  discourteous  for  us  to  desig- 
nate. 

When  we  say  to  a  layman  that  at  the  thirtieth  dilution  a  whole  grain 
of  medicine  would  require  a  body  of  alcohol  much  larger  than  the  whole 
solar  system,  to  prepare  it  we  are  met  with  a  book,  if  not  an  expression 
of  denial;  and  feel  that  our  reputation  either  for  truth  or  candor  suffers 
in  his  estimation  in  a  decided  manner.  When  shall  we  be  able  to  show 
these  things  to  the  people  ?  When  will  they  cease  to  imagine  so  vain  a 
thing  ? 

Does  any  one  ask  why  homoeopathy  still  clings  to  these  absurd  infini- 
tesimals when  the  world  of  nature  abounds  with  well  known  medical 
agents  of  unquestionable  efficacy,  and  which  may  bo  administered  with 
safety  in  rational  and  appreciable  doses  ?  We  answer,  that  homoeopathy 
is  chained  down  within  a  magic  circle,  by  the  supposed  law  of  its  founder, 
that  "  like  cures  like" — "  similia  similibus  curantur"  beyond  which  it 
cannot  pass.  Break  through  the  misty  veil  of  "  spiritualism"  that  en- 
shrouds it — let  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  and  it  will  vanish  like  a  dream 
of  the  night.  No  one  knew  this  better  than  Hahnaman,  who,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  investigations  discovered  that  medicines  in  appreciable 
doses,   too  frequently  produced  symptoms   that  disproved  his  theory. 
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Hence  lie  steadily  diluted  his  remedies  until  he  carried  up  his  delusions 
to  a  point  where  he  was  satisfied  that  the  officious  medicine  would  not 
interfere  with  his  homoeopathic  law,  or,  what  was  better,  with  the  restora- 
tive powers  of  nature.  That  he  succeeded  in  this,  is  evident,  when  he 
came  to  the  grave  conclusion  that  the  best  dose  for  an  acute  or  chronic 
disease,  either  for  swallowing,  or  simply  smelling,  is  a  decillionth  of  a 
grain, — "  or  in  other  words  the  swallowing  or  smelling  only,  of  a  dry 
globule  of  sugar  formally  dipped  in  a  drop  out  of  an  ocean  millions  and 
millions  and  millions  of  times  larger  than  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth,  and 
medicated  by  only  one  single  grain  of  the  appropriate  drug  being  dissol- 
ved in  this  enormous  sea."     Simpson,  page  155. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  homoeopathy  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  infini- 
tesimals. Remove  this  feature  from  the  system — administer  medicines 
in  accordance  with  the  homoeopathic  law,  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce 
a  positive  effect,  and  the  whole  errors  of  the  system  will  be  apparent. 

We  will  not  say  that  Dr.  Henderson  believes  this ;  we  are  not  the  keep- 
er of  any  man's  conscience ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  following  passage  is 
a  strange  commentary  on  his  previous  declaration  of  faith  in  the  homoeo- 
pathic law.  "  The  amount  of  allopathic  medicine  which  I  would  retain 
for  occasional  though  unfrequent  employment  in  curable  diseases  is  an 
aperient,  chiefly  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil.  As  to  ancient  appliances 
that  are  not  properly  medicines,  do  not  consist  of  medicines  in  the  proper 
sense,  I  would  reserve  my  right  to  employ  heat  and  cold  as  I  think  best, 
and  speaking  for  myself  personally  I  would  also  regard  myself  at  liberty 
and  without  forfeiting  my  title  to  the  honor  of  being  a  homoeopathic 
physician  to  facilitate  the  action  of  my  homoeopathic  remedies  by  local 
abstraction  of  blood  in  some  acute  cases" 

Here  Dr.  Henderson  acknowledges  that  he  means  to  use  certain  old 
fashioned  allopathic  remedies.  As  "  aperients" — what  kind  or  how 
many  he  does  not  say,  chiefly,  however,  castor  oil.  He  will  also  use  hot 
and  cold  applications,  which  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  hands  of  Thompson 
and  Priessnitz  were  formidable  remedies,  and,  in  acute  diseases  he  will 
also  abstract  blood,  locally.  Very  good — we  have  not  the  least  objection. 
With  the  aid  of  certain  allopathic  aperients,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  judicious  use  of  warm  and  cooling  applications,  and  a  very  cautiously 
regulated  diet,  we  can  readily  believe  that  Dr.  Henderson,  and  all  other 
Homceopathists  who  retain  this  list,  will  cure  many  diseases.  But  what, 
in  the  mean  time,  becomes  of  the  homoeopathic  law  and  the  infinitesi- 
mals? 
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We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  three  distinct  theories  and  forms  of 
practice  that,  at  different  periods  during  'the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  been  paraded  before  the  public  with  all  the  assurance  of  realities. — 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  either,  as  most  medical  men  are  familiar 
with  their  pretensions.  All  of  them  have  had  their  special  advocates  and 
admirers  and  each  in  turn  has  struggled  to  supplant  the  other ;  and  what 
is  the  upshot  of  the  whole  ?  Thompsonianism  has  ceased  to  exist.  Hy- 
dropathy has  left  the  plains  and  valleys,  and  gone  to  the  hills  and  mountains 
in  search  of  pure  air  and  active  exercise ;  and  homoeopathy  has  called  in 
the  aid  of  "  antiquated  allopathy"  to  prescribe  for  this  exceedingly  refined 
and  delicate  off-shoot  of  ancient  medicine  "  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil* 
cooling  or  warming  applications  to  the  head  or  feet,  the  abstraction  of  a 
few  ounces  of  blood,  and  a  rigid  diet."'  These  are  all  special  theories — 
exclusive  systems,  cramped  and  bound  down  at  best  to  a  few  ap- 
pliances and  to  specific  modes;  and  when  wandering  from  their  respective 
limits,  they  become  self  contradictory  and  their  characters  are  lost; 
whereas,  legitimate  medicine  surveys  the  whole  field  of  nature,  listens  to 
suggestions  from  every  department  of  science,  considers  all  means  and  all 
modes,  but  bound  to  none,  limited  in  nothing,  is  at  full  liberty  to  use 
whatever  agents  will  relieve  suffering  humanity,  whether  these  agencies 
be  mental  or  physical,  ponderable  or  imponderable ;  from  the  vegetable? 
the  animal  or  the  mineral  kingdoms ;  in  large  doses  or  small,  concentra- 
ted or  diluted — in  short  to  do  anything  or  nothing,  as  reason  and  expe- 
rience may  indicate  and  guide.  While  the  former,  like  floating  islands, 
rise  upon  the  surface  flourish  their  brief  day,  are  broken  asunder  and 
buried  beneath  the  waves,  true  medicine  like  the  firm  continent  receives 
the  fragments  and  incorporates  whatever  is  substantial  into  her  bosom;* 
and  though  changing  in  some  of  her  features,  and  varying  with  time,  still, 
resting  upon  the  everlasting  foundations  of  nature,  shall  remain  when 
all  systems  are  forgotten  and  lost. 


Art.  II. — To  the  Editors  of  the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Gentlemen-, 

My  partners,  Drs.  McKay  and  Dare,  and  myself,  not  long  since  found 
a  case  of  preternatural  labor  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  worthy  of  the 
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notice  of  the  profession.     The  patient  is  an  Irish  woman,  about  40  years 
old  and  weighing  some  145  pounds.     It  was  her  fourth  pregnancy. 

At  11  o'clock,  a.m.,  Dr.  Dare  reached  the  bed-side  and  found  a  child 
weighing  seven  pounds  in  her  bed,  still  unsevered  from  its  uterine  connec- 
tion. It  had  been  born  five  hours ; — cried  lustily  on  the  admission  of 
the  cool  air  upon  its  surface.  There  was  no  pulsation  in  the  funis  mnbi- 
licalis.  The  patient  had  previously  on  similar  occasions,  "  done  so  well^ 
that  the  parties  did  not  think  of  summoning  a  medical  attendant,  but 
upon  waiting  for  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  in  order  to  remove  the  child, 
they  found  the  pains  became  more  and  more  severe  without  the  desired  ef- 
fect. After  disposing  of  the  infant,  upon  examination,  Dr.  Dare  found  the 
right  arm  of  another  child  presenting,  the  hand  and  half  the  fore- arm  deliv- 
ered. The  body  was  lying  across  the  pelvis  the  head  to  the  right  side  of  the 
mother.  At  1  o'clock  p.m.  Dr.  McKay  and  myself  were  at  the  bed-side; 
— we  found  the  pains  regular  and  very  forcible — no  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  things  had  been  effected  since  the  1st  examination  by  Dr.  Dare. 
The  case  was  a  plain  one — we  had  only  the  choice  of  three  expedients, — 
version,  evisceration  or  reliance  on  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  to 
deliver  the  child  double.  We  chose  the  first.  We  believed  the  child  to 
be  dead.  After  long  continued  efforts  the  hand  was  introduced  into 
the  uterus,  but  from  the  tremendous  contractile  efforts  which  were  increas- 
ed in  frequency  by  the  motions  of  the  hand,  it  became  almost  complete- 
ly paralyzed.  The  feet  could  not  be  reached  sufficiently  to  grasp  them 
though  the  finger  could  be  hooked  over  the  thigh  at  about  its  middle. 
But  even  there  it  could  accomplish  nothing — it  was  powerless.  No  effort 
consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  uterus  could  effect  a  change  in  the  pre- 
sentation. The  hand  was  withdrawn : — the  patient  got  up,  walked  to 
the  fire,  stood  and  warmed  her  back  and  feet  during  the  intervals  of  pain. 
We  then  determined  to  bleed  her  freely  and  make  another  effort  at  ver- 
sion; about  20  oz.  of  blood  were  drawn  with  very  little  tendency  to 
syncope — she  was  immediately  put  into  the  position  for  turning,  when  it 
was  found  the  shoulder  was  descending  in  the  vagina.  It  was  now  half 
past  2  o'clock  p.m.  In  15  minutes  more  the  breech  presented  at  the  os- 
externum, — the  inferior  extremities  were  then  brought  down,  and  shoul- 
ders and  head  soon  followed,  by  slight  traction,  with  the  face  to  the  per- 
ineum. In  5  minutes  more  the  placenta  was  expelled  and  the  uterus 
contracted  down  into  the  pelvis.  The  placenta  was  single,  or  rather  tha 
two  were  so  united  that  no  examination  of  the  maternal  surface  would 
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have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  a  plural  origin.  The  two  chords  were 
attached  near  the  centre,  about  an  inch  apart  with  the  membranous  walls 
of  the  two  sacs  about  midway  between  them. 

On  our  visit  to  the  patient  next  day  at  1 1  o'clock  a.m.  she  was  found 
sitting  upon  a  stool  by  the  fire, — said  she  felt  quite  comfortable — "  last 
night  felt  some  sore  where  you  took  the  child  from  me,  but  this  morning 
it's  all  gone  in."  Not  since  heard  from.  I  omitted  to  state  in  its  proper 
place  that  the  child  was  dead  and  was  a  boy  about  the  size  of  the  first 
one,  which  was  also  a  boy. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  case,  the  ratio  of  frequency  of  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Douglas,  is  as  1  to  10,000. 

It  is  one  of  Denmans  cases  of  "  spontaneous  evolution. "  Not  Denman 
however,  but  Douglas  explained  the  mechanism  of  the  labor  as  observed 
by  us.  The  circumstances  which  favored  this  unusual  event  were,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  "  a  relative  disproportion  of  the  foetus  and  pelvis,"  and 
an  extraordinary  contractile  power  of  the  uterus.  This  disproportion  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  arose  chiefly  from  the  more  than  average 
capacity  of  the  pelvis,  as  the  foetus  was  near  the  average  size. 

"Wilson  Hobes. 
Annapolis,  Indiana,  Feb.  4th,  1855. 


Art.  III. —  To  the  Editors  of  the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine. 

I  have  been  induced,  from  the  perusal  of  almost  every  number  of  your 
Journal,  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  that  philosophy  which  teaches  us  to 
combine  opiates  or  astringents,  or  both,  with  starch,  or  other  mucilage^ 
te  be  used  as  injections  to  check  pains  in,  or  discharges  from,  the  bowels. 
The  practise  appears  so  inconsistent  with  sound  sense,  that  the  frequent 
failures  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  are  not  matters  of  marvel.  In 
an  active  practise  of  over  twenty-five  years,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
resort  to  it.  My  treatment  has  been,  invariably,  to  use  laudanum  in  warm 
water,  when  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  was  not  so  irritable  as  td 
forbid  it;  in  which  case  a  decoction  of  opium  has  always  answered  the 
intention.     When  the  benefit  of  astringents  is  desirable,  if  united  with 
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the  tinct.  or  decoction,  the  most  happy  result  is  obtained.     "  A  cat  with 
gloves  on  cannot  catch  mice." 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  an  article  for  the  Journal,  but  to  furnish  a 
hint  for  jour  better  judgments  and  abler  pens. 

Truly  yours,  I.  W.  B.,  M.D. 


Art.  IV.     Revieiv  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Epidemics  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

This  report  was  drawn  up  by  Geo.  Mendenhall,  M.D.,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Z.  Pitcher  and  Prof.  Allen  of  Michigan,  1ST.  Johnson  M.D.,  of  Indiana, 
and  D.  Tilden,  M.D.,  of  Ohio,  with  contributions  from  many  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

Commencing  with  Ohio,  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  State  is 
detailed.  The  dividing  line,  which  separates  the  waters  which  flow  to 
lake  Erie  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  river,  commences  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  about  30  miles  south  of  the  lake,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,100  feet,  and  descends  as  it  departs  to  the  south-west.  The  State  is 
thus  divided  into  two  slopes,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  These  water 
sheds  are  cut  into  ravines  and  valleys  by  the  rivers  leaving  hills  and  table 
lands  between.  The  high  and  dry  lands  are  free  from  malarious  fevers, 
but  those  which  are  wet,  and  especially  the  newly  cleared  regions  are 
subject  remittents  and  intermittents.  The  submerging  of  wet  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  artificial  ponds  and  lakes,  had  the  effect,  contrary 
to  popular  apprehension,  of  putting  a  stop  to  malarious  exhalations.  The 
report  from  Montgomery  Co.  is  accompanied  by  a  valuable  map,  show- 
ing the  geological  formations  by  colors,  and  the  outlines  of  the  tracts  oc- 
cupied by  various  epidemics.  By  inspection  of  this  map,  no  connection 
can  be  traced  between  the  geologic  formations  and  the  epidemics,  except 
perhaps  a  slight  tendency  in  the  latter  to  extend  themselves  along  the 
water  courses;  but  this  may  result  from  the  greater  density  of  population 
in  these  places.  Such  maps,  made  with  care  and  kept  on  record,  may  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  studying  the  laws  of  disease :  but  they  should  be 
so  contrived,  by  shading  or  otherwise,  as  to  show  the  relative  density  of 
population  in  the  different  parts,  otherwise  much  of  its  information  is  use- 
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less.  It  is  to  be  noticed  on  this  map  that  in  every  instance  the  cholera 
epidemics  spreads  over  a  tract  small  and  nearly  circular  in  form,  with  a 
town  in  the  centre.  It  seems,  also,  that  epidemics  return  frequently  to  the 
same  locality.  Thus,  the  town  of  Dayton  is  marked  with  no  less  than 
six,  whose  boundaries  are  all  nearly  parallel  to  each  other;  but  how  much 
of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  chances  of  sickness  in  a  locality 
where  there  are  more  people  to  be  sick,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  because  the 
map  does  not  show  the  relative  density  of  population.  An  epidemic  ten- 
dency in  a  very  sparsely  settled  section,  might  find  but  three  or  four  per- 
sons prepared  to  fall  its  victims,  and  so  never  be  noticed,  but  if  it  light 
upon  a  flourishing  town  like  Dayton,  and  seize  the  same  proportion  of 
inhabitants,  the  very  accumulation  of  numbers  makes  a  great  show,  and 
it  is  marked  down  as  a  "  great  epidemic."  Hence,  in  marking  the  out- 
lines of  these  visitations,  it  is  important  to  note  the  population  at  the  time 
living  on  the  ground. 

Indiana. — This  State,  according  to  the  report,  has  no  particular  divi- 
ding line  separating  it  into  two  slopes  like  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  rivers 
which  terminate  in  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes.  Near  their  mouths 
they  form  deep  vallies  which  thoroughly  drain  the  country,  rendering  it 
dry  and  healthy;  but  inland,  and  higher  up  where  the  streams  have  their 
origin,  the  deep  vallies  do  not  occur,  hence  the  land  is  not  so  welldrained, 
and  the  highest  part  of  the  State  is  the  wettest.  In  these  parts  malarious 
fevers  are  prevalent.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  epidemics  during 
the  year  of  any  great  interest. 

Michigan. — The  report  of  this  State  is  imperfect,  some  excellent  re- 
ports being  given  for  particular  localities,  while  the  State  in  general  is 
omitted  —  doubtless  from  negligence  of  our  physicians  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  information.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  speak  a  faw 
words  on  the  general  geological  structure  of  the  State.  Michigan  con- 
sists of  two  peninsulas.  The  southern  one  is  embraced  between  lake  Hu- 
ron and  lake  Michigan.  It  consists  of  mingled  tracts  of  timber  and  oak 
openings.  The  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  moderately  elvevated,  showing 
two  slopes,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west.  The  rocks  beneath 
it  however,  dip  in  the  opposite  direction  —  that  is,  the  rocks  at  the  east 
side  of  the  State  dip  downwards  to  the  west,  while  those  at  the  western 
border  dip  to  the  east.  The  most  of  the  country  rests  on  the  silurian 
limestones,  but  a  few  counties  in  the  centre  rest  on  the  coal  formation 
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The  whole  is  overlaid  with  drift.  The  rocks  beneath  the  drift  have  no 
perceptible  effect  on  health  in  any  way,  but  the  water  which  percolates 
through  the  former  is  strongly  impregnated  with  soluble  sulphates  and 
carbonates,  rendering  it  very  hard,  and  this  has  been  supposed  to  aggra- 
vate cholera  in  certain  localities.  The  waters,  however,  of  the  great  rivers 
and  lakes  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  peninsula,  are  exceedingly 
pure  and  soft,  (see  analysis  of  Prof.  Douglass  in  a  former  number).  The 
following  report  of  the  diseases  of  Detroit  was  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Pitcher : 

To  George  Mendenhall,  M.D.,    Chairman,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir  —  In  preparing  this  short  and  unsystematic  report,  which 
includes  a  notice  of  the  diseases  that  have  at  any  time  within  the  last  two 
years  been  sufficiently  prevalent  to  be  entitled  to  notice  as  epidemics,  mv 
object  has  been  to  convey  such  an  idea  of  their  general  character,  as  well 
as  of  their  relation  individually  to  a  predominant  or  pervading  type,  as 
when  studied  in  connection  with  the  meteorology  of  the  period,  may  ul- 
timately lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  general  laws  affecting  their  periodi- 
cal return,  and  the  establishment  of  some  important  general  rules  for  miti- 
gating their  violence  and  diminishing  their  malignancy  and  ratio  of  mor- 
tality. You  need  not,  therefore,  look  for  such  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
individual  cases,  as  if  I  were  laboring  to  establish  some  favorite  pathologi- 
cal notion,  or  to  show  the  propriety  of  making  a  doubted  nosological  dis- 
tinction. 

The  observations  herein  submitted,  relate  alone  to  the  city  of  Detroit, 
now  supposed  to  contain  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  built 
upon  a  fresh  water  deposit,  of  sufficient  elevation  above  the  river  to  admit 
of  good  drainage,  which  is  secured  by  sewers,  now  rapidly  being  extended 
through  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Detroit  are  supplied  with  water 
from  the  river,  elevated  by  means  of  steam  power,  and  distributed  through 
the  city  in  cast-iron  pipes  and  wooden  and  leaden  connections.  Its  puritv, 
absolute  and  relative,  is  shown  by  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Silas  H.  Douglass, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  an  extract  from  which  you  will  find  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

The  meteorological  abstract  for  the  years  1852  and  1853,  which  is 
also  annexed,  has  been  obligingly  furnished  by  the  Rev.  George 
Duffield,  D.D. ;  whose  observations  on  the  atmospheric  changes  of  this 
place  are  made  in  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

I  gave  you,  in  1852,  some  account  of  a  violent  form  of  disease  which 
made  its  appearance  here  in  the  winter  of  1847  and  1848,  and  expended 
its  force  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  meninges,  and  seemed,  from  the  time  of 
its  advent  to  the  date  of  that  communication,  to  have  given  character  to 
the  diseases  occurring  within  these  dates.  It  is  referred  to  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  same  atmospheric  diathesis,  producing  similar 
modifications  in  disease,  still  exists,  and  requires  unwonted  modes  of  treat- 
ing disease. 

vol.  ii. — 26 
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In  making  my  schedule  for  each  month,  I  have  purposely  excluded  all 
those  forms  of  disease  which  were  not  sensibly  affected  by,  or  did  not  origi- 
nate from,  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air. 

I  have  adapted  the  following  arrangement,  in  order  that  the  brief  notes 
which  I  propose  to  insert  from  month  to  month,  may  be  seen  directly  in 
connection  with  the  cases  to  which  they  refer,  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  read  and  remarked  upon  by  others. 

Schedule  of  Diseases  prevalent  in  Detroit  from  January,  1852,  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1853. 

January,     1852. 

(Edema  of  the  Glottis.  Erysipelas. 

Puerperal  Fever.  Typhoid  Fever. 

Pneumonia  Typhoides.  Laryngismus. 

The  cases  recorded  under  the  name  of  oedema  of  the  rdottis,  have  orim- 
nated  as  follows : 

E.  B.,  two  and  a-half  years,  not  known  to  have  been  specially  exposed, 
although  the  weather  was  intensely  cold  at  the  time,  complained  of  a 
sense  of  coldness  and  of  fatigue  through  the  day.  At  night  fever  came 
on,  the  child  grew  hoarse,  and  showed  some  signs  of  nain  on  making  the 
effort  to  swallow.  The  throat  on  examination  was  found  to  be  red,  but 
not  much  swelled.  The  skin  was  congested  and  red  about  the  neck  and 
chest,  so  that  the  friends  were  apprehensive  of  scarlet  fever.  The  cough 
was  croupy,  and  the  respiration  stridulous  and  audible.  Forty-eight  hours 
after,  the  glottis  was  nearly  closed  and  the  child  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  al- 
though we  used  calomel,  antimony,  leeches,  and  counter-irritation  with 
great  assiduity.  At  this  time,  we  commenced  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  a  solution  containing  3i,  %i-  of  water,  which  was  applied  freely  and 
frequently  for  more  than  two  days,  not  only  to  the  fauces  but  down  the 
oesophagus  opposite  the  cartillages  of  the  larynx.  This,  with  a  persistent 
application  of  our  constitutional  remedies,  carried  our  little  patient  safely 
through. 

I  saw  no  case  of  puerperal  fever  this  month  in  which  there  were  not 
indications  of  its  approach,  before  or  at  the  time  of  parturition.  Careful 
observation,  I  feel  confident,  will  establish  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  an 
epidemic,  sometimes  the  cause  of  the  premature  labor,  and  at  others  ex- 
cited into  action  by  incidents  of  childbirth. 

Mrs.  B ,  after  a  natural  and  easy  labor,  had  a  mild  attack  of  puerpe- 
ral fever,  which  expended  its  force  upon  the  colon,  causing  bloody  stools, 
which  looked  like  the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  Phytolacca  de- 
candria.  Her  infant  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  and  died  of  gangrene 
of  the  scrotum ;  and  an  older  child  died  of  oedema  of  the  glottis, — tho 
symptoms  and  history  similar  to  those  of  little  E.B.,  whose  case  is  des- 
cribed above. 
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February,     185  2. 

Uterine  Phlebitis.  Typhoid  Fever. 

Laryngitis.  Typhoid  Pneumonia. 

Erysipelas.  Puerperal  Fever. 

Laryngismus. 

Scarcely  any  difference  was  observable  between  the  diseases  of  January 
and  February  of  this  year. 

March,     1852. 

Erysipelas.  Typhoid  Fever. 

Laryngitis  (with  Ty-         Puerperal  Fever  (with  Erysipelas), 
phoid  symptoms). 

In  this  month,  we  have  had  modifications  of  the  same  general  or  ele- 
mentary form  of  disease.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  have  been  proper  to 
give  prominence  to  the  local  affection;  and  in  conformity  to  such  usage, 
I  have  called  a  case  an  erysipelas  or  a  laryngitis,  when  others  might,  and 
perhaps  with  more  propriety,  have  called  them  both  typhoid  fever,  of 
which  the  erysipelas  and  laryngitis  were  local  manifestations.  The  fact 
that  these  local  affections,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  quinine,  opium,  &c,  will  certainly  go  far  to 
justify  that  generalization. 

April,     18  5  2. 

Puerperal  Fever.  Dysentery. 

Tonsilitis.  Erysipelas. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Cholera,  (last  day  of  the  month.) 

Towards  the  close  of  this  month  there  were  a  few  hot  days,  which 
changed  the  local  affections,  but  not  the  general  character  of  disease. 

The  cases  of  puerperal  fever  seen  this  month,  were  all  preceded  by  a 
chill  at  the  commencement  of  labor,  and  attended  by  afterpains  of  uncom- 
mon severity.  The  cholera  case,  as  we  had  but  one  in  April,  is  reported 
as  an  indication  of  the  approach  of  that  scourge.  It  occurred  in  an  infant 
six  months  old,  whose  mother  was  suffering  from  puerperal  anemia,  which 
may  have  been  the  predisposing  cause. 

May,     185  2. 

Puerperal  Fever.  Dysentery.  Typhoid  Fever. 

Nothing  specially  to  distinguish  the  diseases  of  May  from  those  of 
April. 

June,     1852. 
Typhoid  Fever.  Dysentery.  Cholera. 

Typhoid  fever  is  becoming  less  frequent,  and  cholera  and  dysentery  are 
taking  its  place,  all  exhibiting  the  same  atonic  character. 
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Dysentery.  Cholera  Infantum. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Laryngitis. 

Cholera. 

I  give  the  following  history  of  one  of  the  cases  of  dysentery  treated 
this  month,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relations  which  symptoms 
supposed  ordinarily  to  be  the  signs  of  widely  distinct  diseases,  may  be 
made  to  bear  to  each  other  during  the  existence  of  a  pervading  epidemic 
influence. 

Mrs.  McR y,  at  the  eighth  month  of  her  gestation,  was  taken  with 

symptoms  analogous  to  both  cholera  and  dysentery,  having  the  intestinal 
cramps  of  the  one,  and  the  tenesmus  and  bloody  evacuation  of  the  other. 
The  feeble  state  of  arterial  action  deterred  me  from  taking  blood.  She 
obtained  some  relief  from  the  use  of  blue  pill  and  opium,  when  she  was 
prematurely  delivered.  The  day  after  the  birth  of  her  infant,  she  had 
a  violent  chill,  and  died  on  the  third,  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  her  babe 
about  the  same  time,  of  erysipelas. 

Children  taken  with  cholera  infantum  sank  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
Being  mostly  instances  of  pure  gastro-duodenitis,  without  the  copious 
evacuations  of  Asiatic  cholera,  they  soon  passed  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  died,  closely  simulating  the  Oriental  epidemic. 

August,     1852. 

Cholera:  Dysentery. 

Remittent  Fever.  Erysipelas. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Cholera  Infantum. 

At  this  time  the  cases  of  remittent  fever  and  dysentery,  if  not  success- 
fully managed,  would  in  a  few  days  pass  into  a  state  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  Asiatic   cholera  by   their   external    aspect.     Madame 

C 's  case  furnishes  an  illustration.     She  was  seized  with  rigors  on 

the  12th.  A  violent  hot  stage  ensued,  accompanied  with  nausea,  but 
not  attended  by  arterial  reaction.  On  the  recurrence  of  the  chill  and 
succeeding  paroxysm  of  fever,  diarrhoea  set  in,  which  ended  in  profound 
collapse  on  the  fourth  day,  when  she  expired. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  dysentery  were  attended  in  the  latter  stages  by 
parotitis. 

September,  1852. 

Cholera.  Erysipelas. 

Dysentery.  Puerperal  Fever. 

Remittent  Fever.  Laryngismus. 

Scarcely  any  variation  in  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  which  occurred 
in  September  could  be  perceived  during  the  month  of  October.  Every 
thing  generically  related  to  cholera,  showed  a  disposition  in  the  iattor 
stages  to  run  into  it. 
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October,     1852. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Typhoid  Pneumonia. 

Dysentery.  Erysipelas. 

Neuralgia.  Cholera. 

Our  last  case8  of  indigenous  cholera  occurred  this  month.  They  were 
not  numerous,  but  nearly  all  fatal,  no  matter  what  method  of  treatment 
was  pursued.  The  only  one,  out  of  hospital,  in  which  I  was  able  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  reaction,  was  followed  by  a  protracted  tyjxhoid  fever, 
with  symptoms  of  gastro-duodenitis,  and  very  unlike  the  instances  of 
arachnitis  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  consecutive  fever  in  1832  and 
1834. 

November,     1852. 

Diarrhoea.  Laryngitis. 

Typhoid  Fever.         Dysentery. 
Erysipelas.  G astro-duodenitis  (collapsing 

without  diarhcea). 

As  the  weather  became  colder,  cholera  subsided ;  and  in  its  place,  and 
apparently  intermediate  to  cholera  on  the  one  hand  and  typhoid  fever  on 
the  other,  we  saw  numerous  instances  of  gastro-duodenitis,  bearing  a 
good  deal  of  resemblence  to  yellow  fever,  which  would  terminate  fatally 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  when  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment, 
would  exhibit  many  of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  and  linger  indefi- 
nitely. 

Postmortem  examinations  made  of  these  cases  showed  that  the  duode- 
num and  the  colon  were  chiefly  implicated.  The  same  remark  was  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  October  cases  of  cholera. 

December,  1852. 
Dysentery.  Erysipelas. 

Laryngitis.  Scarlet  Fever. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Pharyngitis. 

The  reduction  in  atmospheric  temperature  incident  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  caused  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  pharyngeal  and  laryn- 
geal inflammation.  During  this,  as  during  the  eleven  preceding  months 
of  the  year,  it  appeared  as  though  the  vis  medicatrix  natural  of  Cullen 
had  become  a  fiction  or  figment  of  the  brain,  so  strikingly  have  the  recu- 
perative powTers  of  the  system  been  paralyzed  by  the  agents  producing  the 
various  forms  of  disease  incident  to  the  year. 

As  the  season  advanced,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  increased,  and  in  certain 
instances  proved  to  be  decidedly  contagious.  Others  were  attended  by 
haemorrhages  forom  the  uterus,  of  a  dangerous  character ;  another  class 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  scarlatina,  whilst  a  distinct  set  very 
closely  simulated  purpura  hemorrhagica. 
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January,     1853. 

Pharyngitis.  Dysentery. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Laryngitis  and 

Neuralgia.    (The  sequel  often  of  Laryngismus.  (Relieved  by 
Influenza.)  quinine  and  brandy.) 

FEBRUARY. 

Rheumatism.  Erysipelas. 

Influenza.  Laryngitis. 

Neuralgia.  Dysentery. 

Typhoid  fever  (followed  by  a  pecu-  Dengue, 
lar  form  of  ophthalmia.) 


MARCH. 


Influenza. 

Erysipelas. 

Neuralgia. 


Laryngitis. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Erysipelas. 
Pleuritis. 

Dysentery. 
Laryngitis. 
Gastritis. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Intermittent  Fever. 

Diarrhoea. 
Neuralgia. 


APRIL 


M   A    Y 


JUNE 


JULY 


Dysentery- 
Puerperal  Fever.     (Infant  dying 

of  Erysipelas.) 
Diarrhoea. 


Dengue. 

Laryngitis. 

Puerperal  Fever.     (Some 
cases  fatal. 

Bronchitis. 
Duodenitis. 
Influenza. 
Neuralgia. 

Erysipelas. 

Diarrhoea. 

Bronchitis. 

Influenza. 

Neuralgia, 

Dysentery. 

Duodenitis.  (Fatal  in  chil- 
dren as  cholera.) 
Erysipelas. 

Gastritis. 
Typhoid  Fever 
Remittent  Fever 
Neuralgia. 
Cholera  morbus. 


AUGUST. 


Dysentery.  Bronchitis. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Remittent  Fever. 

Diarrhoea  (from  hepatic  congestion.)  Intermittent  Fever. 
Rheumatism.  Erysipelas. 

Laryngitis. 
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S  EP  T  E  MBE  R. 

Diarrhoea.     (Hepatic  congestion.)     Bronchitis. 
Remittent  Fever.  Erysipelas. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Dysentery. 

OCTOBER. 

Furunculoid  Erysipelas?  Dysentery.      (Poke-juice 

Erysipelas.  evacuations.) 

Diarrhoea,  (from  hepatio  congestion.)  Typhoid  Fever. 
Remittent  Fever.  Neuralgia. 

Influenza. 

HOVEMBE R. 

Typhoid  Fever.  Diarrhoea,  (from  hepatic 

Erysipelas.  Laryngitis. 

Dysentery.  Bronchitis. 

DECEMBER. 

Typhoid  Fever,  (followed  by  oph-     Pneumonia. 

thalmia.  Neuralgia. 

Erysipelas.  Dysentery.     (Stools   like 

Diarrhoea,  (from  hepatic  congestion.)      juice  of*2-*  hytolacca. 

Erysipelas.     (Purpura  ?) 

On  comparing  the  schedule  of  1853  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  I 
am  myself  surprised  at  the  close  analogy  between  them ;  the  cholera,  which 
did  not  appear  here  in  1853,  being  scarcely  an  exception,  as  a  diarrhoea 
from  hepatic  congestion  took  its  place,  and  proved  as  fatal  to  children  as 
Asiatic  cholera. 

The  remarks  already  made  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  months 
of  one  year  being  so  applicable  to  those  of  the  next  that  it  appears  to  me 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  phases  assumed  by  the  typhoid  fever,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
hibit the  protean  form  of  that  disease,  and  to  establish  its  relation  to  other 
maladies  not  ordinarily  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Case  1st,  W d,  a  sailor,  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  three  days 

after  the  advent  of  his  disease.  He  had  two  chills,  the  reaction  succeed- 
ing to  which  had  not  in  either  case  been  relieved  by  perspiration. 

On  the  day  of  admission  he  had  a  pungently  hot  skin,  with  a  crimson 
rash  about  the  neck  and  chest;  his  pulse  was  small  and  frequent,  without 
force ;  his  tongue  was  covered  with  a  dry,  short,  but  not  very  brown  coat ; 
he  complained  of  headache,  pain  in  the  limbs  and  back,  and  tenderness 
over  the  right  hypochondriac  space.  His  bowels  w^ere  confined,  and  urine 
scanty. 

4th  day.  Prescribed  sulphate  quinine  gr.  ij.,  hydrarg.  cum.  creta,  gr. 
i.  every  four  hours,  warm  drinks,  hot  applications  to  the  extremities,  and 
s  blister  over  the  region  of  the  liver. 
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5th,  day.  Heat  of  the  body  more  equal,  but  not  appreciably  dimin- 
ished. The  feet  have  become  warm,  and  deafness  has  supervened.  Pre- 
scription continued. 

6th  day.  Medicine  has  affected  the  bowels,  the  evacuations  being  pass- 
ed in  bed.  Pulse  rather  more  full.  Other  symptoms  much  the  same. — 
Continue  prescription. 

7th  day.  Medicine  continues  operating.  Is  conscious — will  protrude 
the  tongue,  if  the  act  is  performed  before  him,  to  indicate  what  we  wish 
him  to  do.  Skin  is  soft,  and  pulee  less  frequent.  As  the  stools  are  yet 
dark  and  not  too  liquid,  gave  him  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

8th  day.  Cathartic  has  opened  well.  Patient  hears  and  answers 
questions  briefly.  Tongue  and  skin  moist.  Rash  disappearing.  Urine 
more  copious.     Prescribed  Mindererus'  spirits. 

9  th  day.     Convalescent. 

Case  2d.  Cherodot,  a  laborer  as  we  learned  after  he  became  conscious, 
was  admitted  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  illness.  He  did  not  recollect  having 
been  much  unwell,  before  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  chill,  which  was 
followed  by  a  daily  exacerbation  of  fever,  up  to  the  time  he  became  deaf 
and  unconscious,  three  days  before  he  came  to  the  hospital.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  he  had  expistaxis,  bloody  sputa,  bloody  stools,  and  occasional 
vomiting.  His  pulse  was  small  and  frequent.  His  head  and  body  hot, 
but  legs,  and  feet  and  hands,  cold.  He  had  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  and  a 
crimson  rash  upon  his  chest.  Directions  for  the  attendant :  Sponge  the 
limbs  with  infusion  of  capsicum ;  make  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and 
hot  ones  to  the  feet ;  a  large  epispastic  over  the  stomach  and  liver.  Give 
gr.  ij.  quinine  gr.  j.  gum  camphor,  and  gr.  j.  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  every 
three  hours,  and  let  him  drink  hot  mint  tea. 

This  plan  of  treatment  was  continued  till  the  eleventh  day  of  his  disease, 
when  the  skin  became  soft,  the  vomiting  and  loss  of  blood  from  the  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  nose,  lungs,  and  intestines  had  ceased,  and  the  rash  be- 
gan to  disappear.  Under  the  use  of  Mindererus'  spirits  and  wine  whey, 
he  convalesced  rapidly,  and  in  another  ten  days  returned  to  his  labor. 

The  following  gives  a  view  of  one  of  the  modifying  circumstances  in 
this  grade  of  fever,  if  it  be  not,  in  fact,  the  principal  cause  of  its  adynamic 
character. 

Case  3d.  H.  M.  had  a  chill  only  two  days  before  admission,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  stronger  scarlet  hue  than  usual,  about  the  neck  and  chest, 
with  intense  heat  of  skin,  dry  cough,  vomiting  and  slight  diarrhoea,  with 
scanty  and  high-colored  urine.  He  had  a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  slight 
epistaxis,  red,  dry  tongue,  great  tenderness  over  the  stomach  and  liver,  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  limbs  and  head,  with  delirium  and  subsultus  tendinum. 

Prescription :  Apply  an  epispastic  over  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  give 
him  gr.  iij.  carbonate  of  ammonia,  gr.  j.  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  and  gr.  j.  gum 
camphor,  every  three  hours,  with  tepid  drinks. 

4th  day.     The  vomiting  is  relieved,  but  he  passed  a  restless  night. 
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5th  day.  Evacuations  having  improved;  delirium,  succeeded  by  coma. 
Continue  prescription,  and  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

6th  day.  Symptoms  every  way  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  an  ery- 
sipelatous erruption  extending  from  the  blister  on  the  back  of  the  neck  to 
the  one  on  the  abdomen.     From  this  time  convalescent. 

Case  4th.     This  case  gives  another  of  the  phases  of  this  epidemic. 

Conrad  Scanlon,  when  brought  to  the  hospital,  was  livid  and  cold,  ex- 
cept about  the  head  and  thorax,  where  the  color  deepened  to  crimson. — 
He  had  no  diarrhoea,  but  vomited  freely ;  had  hiccough,  and  the  kind  of 
coma  of  a  man  heavily  drunk.  His  pulse  was  scarcely  to  be  felt  at  the 
wrist.  Tongue  coated,  but  not  dry,  No  secretion  of  urine.  Showed 
signs  of  pain  when  pressure  was  made  over  the  stomach  and  right  hypoc- 
hondriac region.  Measures  were  taken  to  restore  warmth  to  the  surface ; 
but  reaction  was  never  perfectly  restored.  He  took,  until  partial  reaction 
was  brought  about,  such  remedies  as  hot  sling,  camphor,  ammonia,  &c. 
Then  an  epispastic  was  applied  over  the  liver  and  stomach,  which  enabled 
him  to  take  and  retain  small  doses  of  quinine  and  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  al- 
ternated Avith  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  evacuations  procured  by  these 
means  were  passed  in  bed.  Under  this  treatment  the  man  improved  slow- 
ly for  a  week.  The  pulse  became  more  natural  as  well  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin ;  but  the  coma  never  very  sensibly  diminished  till  he 
was  aroused  (not  completely)  by  an  attack  of  neuralgia  along  the  left 
sciatic  nerve,  which  was  soon  followed  by  erysipelas  of  the  leg.  Pupura, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  appeared  on  the  right  leg,  and  shortly  before 
death,  erysipelas  was  developed  in  the  parotid  glands.  Before  death,  the 
tongue,  teeth,  and  fauces  had  the  appearance  of  a  patient  in  the  last  stage 
of  typhus  gravior. 

I  will  add  one  more  case,  in  which  there  were  petechia?  both  on  the 
cutaneous  and  intestinal  surface. 

Case  5th.  A.  B.,  a  resident  inmate  of  the  hospital,  complained  of  pain 
in  the  head,  which  was  hot,  whilst  her  hands  and  feet  were  icy  cold.  She 
was  costive,  and  took  blue  pill.  Her  fever  gradually  increased,  but  con- 
tinued to  remit  for  the  first  week.  In  spite  of  treatment,  the  fever  be- 
came more  persistent ;  and  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  ensued ;  dryness  of  the 
tongue ;  delirium ;  subsultus  tendinum,  petechia^  at  length  coma,  then 
convulsions  and  death  on  the  twenty-first  day. 

Autopsy.  ]STo  ulceration,  but  an  irritated  condition  of  the  duodenum 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  ilium,  with  distinct  points  of  extravasation 
under  the  mucous  coat  of  that  intestine,  as  well  as  under  the  cuticle. 

In  some  of  the  more  protracted  cases,  I  witnessed  the  phenomenon  call- 
ed atalectasis  pulmonum ;  which  I  at  first  mistook  for  hepatization  of  the 
lnug,  but  from  which  recovery  was  slow,  and  ultimately  appeared  to  be 
complete. 

One  case,  which  lingered  from  October  1853,  to  April  1854,  furnished 
some  interesting  postmortem  results.     The  lungs  were  hepatized  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent,  as  would  occur  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  if  allowed  to  be- 
come chronic,  where  there  was  no  tendency  from  constitutional  predispo- 
sition to  tuberculoids.  The  serous  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  abdom- 
inal surface  of  the  diaphragm,  was  thickly  studded  with  deposits,' in  the 
former  of  the  size  of  marrowfat  peas.  To  the  naked  eye,  they  looked  too 
much  like  caseum  for  tubercle,  Is  it  probable  that  the  grade  of  action 
common  to  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  will  produce  a  morbid  tissue,  ana- 
logous and  yet  distinct  from  tubercle,  and  which,  like  the  cells  of  carcino- 
ma, may  encroach  on  healthy  structure  ? 

Z.   PITCHER. 

Detroit,  April  25,  1854. 

The  following  figures  are  extracted  from  the  meteorological  table  of 
Dr.  Duffield,  referred  to  by  Pro£  Pitcher: 

Monthly  mean  of  temperature.       Rain.       Monthly  mean  of  temperature.    Rain. 

January,  -  17,30  -  1,879  -  24,00  -  0,877 

February,  -  24,50  -  2,527  -  30,00  -  2,394 

March,  -  36,00  -  4,545  <-  42,00  -  3,181 

April,  -  45,00  -  4,831  -  58,50  -  5,984 

May,  -  66,20  -  1,197  -  69,50  -  7,977 

June,  -  72,50  -  4,866  -  81,50  -  2,567 

July,  -  74,00  -  4,832  -  76,50  -  2,233 

August,  -  74,00  -  2,409  -  78,50  -  3,597 

September,  -  66.00  -  6,034  -  69,50  -  2,557 

October,  -  60,00  -  3,935  -  51,47  -  2,571 

November,  -  42,00  -  2,649  -  43,50  -  4,393 

December,  -  38,50  -  6,826  -  30,00  -  1,461 

By  comparing  these  tables,  the  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  in  them 
a  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  epidemics  are  more  influenced  by  moisture 
than  by  temperature.  Thus  the  rain  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1853  was 
only  about  half  that  of  1852  at  the  corresponding  months,  and  the  chol- 
era did  not  show  itself,  although  the  temperature  was  several  degrees 
higher.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  idea, 
but  it  is  well  to  note  this  one  fact  and  lay  it  up  for  future  comparison. — 
Another  thing  suggestive  of  much  thought,  is  the  constant  association  to- 
gether of  d}Tsentery,  erysipelas,  and  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  The  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Prof.  Pitcher  that  there  is  a  common  basis  and  nature 
to  the  epidemic  variety  of  these  complaints,  or  rather  a  common  patho- 
iogical  element  which  lends  them  all  its  malignancy,  is  illustrated  in  a 
marked  manner,  and  impresses  itself  deeply  upon  the  philosophic  mind. 
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The  upper  peninsula  is  not  mentioned.  It  lies  between  lakes  Michigan 
and  Superior.  Geologically,  it  consists  of  the  lowest  stratified  rocks, 
through  which,  in  numerous  places,  the  igneous  rocks  have  burst  their 
way  upward,  forming  mountain  chains.  The  water  is  soft  and  pure ;  the 
climate  cold  in  the  winter,  and  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  in  the  summer. 
Cholera  has  prevailed  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  but  what  diseases,  if  any,  are 
peculiar  to  the  mining  districts,  we  are  not  informed. 

On  the  whole,  this  report  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  their  calls  upon  the  profession  for  information,  were 
not  responded  to  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  give  a  complete  view  of 
the  epidemics  in  their  district. 


Art.  V. — Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  during  the  month  of  January,  1855.  By  A, 
Winchell,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering.  ' 

(For  standing  Explanatory  Notes,  see  last  No.  of  this  Journal.) 
TABLE    I.        CLOUDS    AND    WINDS. 
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Remarks  — After  the  17th  the  thermometer  was  not  above  32  deg.  Of  93  observations  made 
on  the  clouds  during  the  month,  at  56  the  sky  was  completely  overcast,  at  71,  half  obscured  or 
more,  and  at  II,  no  clouds  were  visible,  6  of  which  latter  observations  were  made  at  9  p.m.,  and 
only  2  occurred  after  the  17th.  Most  of  the  observations  on  partial  cloudiness  were  also  mad© 
before  the  I7th.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  wind  from  quarters  east  of  the  meridian. 
Snow  fell  on  16  days.  9  of  which  were  after  the  17th.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  12th,  were  the  only 
pleasant  days  of  the  month.  The  snow  which  fell  on  the  21st,  and  subsequently,  made  ex- 
cellent sleighing.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first  6  days  was  H9.22  deg.,  which  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  mean  of  the  month  0.4  deg.   above  that  of  December. 

*  On  the  1st,  2nd.  11th,  16th.  21st.  23rd.  25th.  28th,  29th,  and  31st. 
f  On  the  16th,  25th.  and  27th. 
%  On  the  15th,  25th!  and  28th. 


Art.  VI. —  To  the  Editors  of  the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Jackson,  February  7th,  1855. 
Gentlemen:  — 

On  the  3rd  of  last  December,  at  10  o'clock,  p.m.,  I  was  called,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  T.,  to  visit  a  woman  in  labor. 

I  repaired  to  the  place  immediately,  and  found  the  Dr.  there,  who  re- 
lated to  me  the  particulars  of  the  case,  as  follows:     He  was  called  on  the 

evening  previous  to  attend  the  woman,    (Mrs. ).     She  was  over  40 

years  old.  Labor  had  commenced  some  two  hours  before  he  arrived. 
He  made  an  examination,  and  found  a  sac  of  water  occupying  the  pelvic 
cavity.     He  did  not  interfere  with  the  sac,  which  soon  ruptured  sponta- 
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neously,  followed  by  an  abundant  discharge  of  water.  He  again  made 
•an  examination  and  discovered  that  an  ear  presented.  Having  waited  the 
result  of  a  few  pains,  hoping  the  position  might  be  altered  without  his 
assistance,  and  finding  them  ineffectual,  he  at  length  introduced  his  hand 
and  corrected  the  position  without  difficulty.  The  head  seemed  large  and 
firm,  and  he  thought  the  fontanells  were  almost  obliterated.  The  labor 
now  went  on ;  the  pains  vigorous,  but  the  progress  very  slow.  He  re- 
mained a  close  attendant  through  the  night,  but  so  tedious  was  the  pro- 
gress that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  send  for  instruments  and  an  assistant. 
When  the  consulting  physician  arrived  with  the  instruments  they  deemed 
it  advisable  to  administer  a  dose  of  morphine,  to  allay  some  gastric  pain 
and  irritability.  In  a  short  time  the  gastric  pain  increased,  when  another 
dose  of  morphine  was  given.  She  now  used  some  exclamation,  such  as 
*l It  is  coming!"  which  alarmed  him  (Dr.  T.).  From  this  time  uterine 
action  declined  and  finally  ceased.  Brandy  was  administered,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Vomiting  now  commenced ;  the  pulse  failed ;  the  skin 
covered  with  a  ^clammy  sweat ;  her  countenance  was  blanched,  and  her 
extremities  deathly  cold.  She  asked  to  be  raised  in  the  bed,  and  com- 
plained of  a  peculiar  burning  irritation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
The  Drs.  feared  there  was  laceration  of  the  uterus.  They  accordingly 
urged  immediate  instrumental  delivery ;  but  the  friends  would  not  consent, 
and  continued  obstinately  to  oppose  it. 

The  consulting  physician,  soon  after  left  the  house  to  attend  to  his 
other  professional  duties. 

She  grew  more  and  more  exhausted,  without  any  other  particular 
change  worth  noting.  It  was  then  eight  hours  since  uterine  pains  had 
ceased.  After  the  Dr.  concluded  his  statement  he  requested  me  to  exam- 
ine the  patient.  On  approaching,  I  saw  that  her  countenance  betokened 
much  prostration,  but  was  calm,  except  when  the  burning  pain  in  the  stom- 
ach was  more  than  usually  severe.  There  was  no  peculiar  anxious  ex- 
pression there,  as  may  be  expected  if  such  a  formidable  accident  as  rupture 
of  the  womb  had  been  the  cause  of  the  present  prostrate  condition  of  the 
patient.  There  was  no  pulse  perceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  upper  and 
lower  extremities  were  deathly  cold  and  bedewed  with  a  clammy  sweat. 
The  abdomen  was  more  than  usually  full.  I  made  pressure  over  the 
entire  abdominal  surface,  but  could  not,  by  doing  so,  elicit  any  peculiar 
expression  of  suffering — not  even  as  much  pain  as  is  felt  in  an  ordinary 
case  of  labor.     She  vomited  frequently,  but  the  fluid  ejected  wag  simply 
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that  which  was  previously  drank,  mixed  with  the  light  colored  excretions 
of  the  stomach,  and  occasionally  some  healthy  colored  bile.  I  made  a 
digital  examination  per  vaginam.  The  child's  head  was  easily  reached, 
it  having  entered  the  inferior  strait.  The  head  seemed  movable, — this 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  T.  I  stated  to  the  doctor  my  doubts  of  there 
being  laceration,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  anxiety  of  countenance, 
no  dark  colored  vomiting,  and  not  even  the  ordinary  amount  of  pain, 
when  pressure  was  used,  over  any  portion  of  the  abdomen. 

I  asked  the  Dr.  what  he  had  done  since  uterine  action  ceased.  He 
said,  "  I  have  given  her  brandy  and  warm  drinks,  but  she  will  not  retain 
either."  I  said  "Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  of  rupture?"  He 
said,  "  I  have  some  doubts,  but  what  can  I  do  ?"  I  said,  "  If  you  have 
any  doubt  that  there  is  laceration,  your  patient  should  have  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt.  Had  you  not  better  try  ergot  by  enema,  as  it  will  not  be 
borne  on  the  stomach  V  I  stated  to  the  Dr.,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
doubted  very  much  if  any  means  he  could  now  bring  to  bear  would  be  of 
benefit.  The  Dr.  adopted  my  suggestion,  and  requested  me  to  send  for 
the  drug.  With  his  consent,  I  wrote  for  tinct.  ergot  §  iv.,  or  §  v.,  I  do 
not  now  remember  which.  The  druggist  mistaking  the  particular  form 
in  wThich  I  required  the  drug  sent  me  a  quantity  of  powdered  ergot. 
When  I  had  written  the  prescription  the  Dr.  said  to  me,  "  Will  you  re- 
main while  I  visit  my  other  patients,  whom  I  have  not  seen  to-day  ?"  I 
said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,  as,  you  are  aware,  I  have  charge  of  a  very 
sick  boy  near  your  house,  who  requires  almost  my  whole  attention.  As, 
however,  you  have  not  seen  your  patients  to-day,  I  will  consent  to  stay 
for  one  hour.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  attend  to  the  use 
of  the  ergot."  The  Dr.  left  the  house,  and  when  the  ergot  arrived  it  was 
prepared,  and  used  at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes.  It  produced  no  more 
effect  than  to  excite  a  slight  uterine  pain.  The  pulse  as  imperceptible  as 
before.  The  extremities  were  warmed  by  friction  and  warm  applications. 
I  had  been  some  time  anxiously  waiting  the  Dr.'s  arrival,  as  his  hour  had 
nearly  lengthened  into  two.  I  was  about  leaving  the  house  when  he 
arrived.  I  stated  what  I  had  done,  and  with  what  effect.  He  said,  "  Dr., 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  fall  in  with  your  opinion  that  there  is  no  rupture." 
He  said  he  would  continue  the  ergot.  I  departed,  with  a  request  from 
the  Dr.  that  I  would  again  call  in  the  evening. 

About  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  I  was  again  sent  for.  On  arriving  at  the  house, 
Dr.  T.  informed  me  that  ho  had  used  the  ergot,  but  with  no  better  effect 
than  before. 
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We  now  told  the  friends  she  was  too  far  gone  for  any  hope  of  restoring 
uterine  action;  and  that  the  only  means  of- delivery  was  by  instrumental 
aid, — at  the  same  time  stating  our  conviction  that  she  would  die  in  the 
operation.  But  the  friends  would  not  consent.  Deeming  that  my  pres- 
ence could  be  of  no  farther  benefit  there,  I  prepared  to  take  my  leave. 
On  leaving  the  room  I  saw  Dr.  T.  also  making  ready  to  accompany  me. 
I  said,  "  Dr.,  will  not  the  friends  feel  neglected  if  you  leave  them  at  this 
time?  They  will  certainly  expect  you  to  remain,"  He  replied  that  he 
could  do  no  good,  and  it  was,  therefore,  useless  to  stay.  We  left  the  house 
together;  walked  up  town,  and  parted  near  the  Dr.'s  house,  whence  I 
repaired  to  visit  my  patient,  with  whom  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

Toward  morning  a  messenger  called  to  request  I  would  repair  to  Mis. 

's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  her !  —  stating  that  she  had 

died  a  short  time  before.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  call  Dr.  T.  He  said 
he  had,  but  the  Dr.  refused  to  go.  I  requested  they  would  get  some  one 
else,  as  I  could  not  possibly  leave  my  little  patient  that  night.  I  was 
ao-ain  sent  for  next  morning.  I  went  there  with  a  view  of  inducing 
them  to  dispense  with  the  operation  of  delivering,  as  they  expected  me  to 
perform  it  per  vias  naturcJ.es,  On  arriving  at  the  house,  I  stated  to  the 
friends  the  difficulty  that  would  attend  delivery  in  the  way  they  suggested, 
and  endeavored  to  show  them  how  unnecessary  it  was  to  deliver  at  all 
•but  was  not  successful.  Not  expecting  they  would  permit  me  to  use  a 
knife,  and  deliver  through  the  abdominal  walls,  I  simply  made  the  sug- 
gestion, hoping  their  refusal  would  give  me  a  plea  to  give  up  the  case.  But, 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  they  consented.  I  stated  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  Dr.  T.  present.  They  would  not  permit  it  —  stating  that 
he  had  left  them  in  their  greatest  affliction,  and  would  not  come  when 
sent  for. 

I  told  them  the  Dr.  could  do  no  good  by  remaining.  Failing  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  call  any  other  physician,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  have  anything  more  done  than  merely  take  away  the  child.  I 
proceeded  by  making  an  incision  along  the  linea  alba,  from  the  umbilicus 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  pubis.  Feeling  anxious  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  rupture,  I  very  carefully  dissected  down  to  the  uterine  tumor,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  laid  open  the  abdominal  walls,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  the  anterior  surface  of  the  distended  uterus.  I  then  intro- 
duced my  hand  into  the  abdominal  cavity —  passed  it  round  the  womb 
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as  far  as  possible.  So  far  I  could  detect  no  rupture;  the  uterus  seeming 
like  a  sac  distended  to  its  utmost.  I  made  an  incision  throuo-h  the  walls 
of  the  uterus,  and  exposed  the  child  in  a  perfectly  natural  position.  After 
removing  the  child,  which  I  effected  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  from 
the  fact  that  the  child's  neck  was  firmly  grasped  by  the  neck  of  the  womb. 
I  examined  the  uterus  on  its  external  surface  down  to  the  neck,  but  could 
not  find  any  laceration.  Desirous  of  being  perfectly  satisfied,  and  think- 
ing that  the  laceration  may  be  external,  leaving  the  internal  serous  struc- 
ture uninjured,  I  made  an  internal  examination  wriih  the  same  results  as 
before.  The  uterus  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  part  coagulated 
and  part  fluid.  On  passing  my  hand  along  the  cord  I  found  \\iq  pAacenta 
detached,  hy  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  from  the  side  of  the  womb.  I  did 
not  examine  the  neck  very  thoroughly,  because  the  friends  were  anxious 
to  have  it  concluded ;  and  it  would  require  more  time  than  I  was  confident 
they  would  allowT,  from  the  anxiety  they  manifested  to  have  me  conclude 
the  operation.  I  closed  the  examination,  satisfied  that  internal  hemorr- 
hage, from  separation  of  the  placenta,  coupled  with  a  powerful  and  long- 
continued  uterine  action  in  a  woman  of  her  age  and  temperament  (age 
over  40 ;  nervous  temperament  predominating)  were  the  cause  of  the 
utter  'prostration  and  ultimate  death  of  the  patient.  On  the  first  favora- 
ble opportunity  I  related  the  result  of  the  examination  to  Dr.  T.  He 
seemed  dissatisfied,  and  would  not  hear  a  full  explanation. 

The  details  of  the  above  case  are  necessarily  drawn  out  to  tedious 
length.  The  reasons  for  trespassing  so  largely  on  your  time  and  the  pa- 
tience of  your  readers,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  circumstances : 

In  the  last  number  of  your  "Journal"  I  notice  a  case,  reported  over 
the  signature  "  Tunnicliff,''  aed  dated  Jackson,  December  18th,  1854,  the 
leading  features  of  which,  are,  unmistakably,  intended  to  represent  the 
case  I  have  just  described.  But  the  details  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
my  understanding  of  them,  that  if  the  case  were  stripped  of  a  few  of  its 
leading  facts,  I  should  fail  to  recognise  it  as  having  any  relation  to  the 
one  in  question. 

Under  the  fictitious  appellation  of  "  Dr.  D."  I  perceive  an  allusion  to 
myself.  To  place  the  case  in  a  truthful  light  before  the  medical  public, 
and  to  shield  my  reputation  from  injury,  is  the  sole  object  of  this  com- 
munication. 

I  am  opposed  to  all  controversy  among  physicians,  other  than  that 
which  pertains  to  the  discussion  of  scientific  principles,  and  I  regret  that 
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your  contributor  should  have  so  misunderstood  the  facts  of  the  case  as  lo 
render  this  communication  necessary. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  G'Briew. 


4  £l**tMt*ia*;> 


We  have  now  given  both  parties  of  this  case  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
and  we  presume  that  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  any  scientific  bearing, 
are  fully  stated,  and  further  debate,  therefore,  would  savor  more  of  per- 
sonal controversy  than  of  Medical  information,  and  we  hope  that  the  mat 
y  be  amicably  dropped  here. — Eds. 


SELECTIONS. 


The  Ice  Beds  of  the  Sweetwater. 

[The  Saturday  Evening  Post  contains  an  interesting  account  of  some 
remarkable  saline  deposit  on  the  route  to  California,  which  has  been  al- 
ways reported  by  travelers  as  a  bed  of  ice,  but  which  the  writer,  a  physi- 
cian of  this  State,  discovered  to  be  a  salt  of  potassium.  We  take  some 
extracts  from  the  article : — Eds.] 

Dear  Post: — I  notice  in  your  paper  of  the  2nd  inst.,  you  copy  an 
article  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  signed  a  "  ^.4  Forty-Nine  Emi- 
grant" who  vouches  for  the  existence  of  a  subterranean  body  of  ice  on 
the  Sweetwater  River,  with  remarks  by  the  editor,  who  undertakes  to  ac- 
count for  its  existence  there. 

*  He  *  %  *  *  * 

In  1852,  I  travelled  up  the  Valley  of  the  Sweetwater,  and  had  the 
felicity  of  examining  this  body  of  ice,  and  I  now  propose  to  give  you  the 
result  of  such  examination ;  and;  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  "  account 
for  its  existence,"  yet,  when  I  have  done,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  be 
convinced  that  it  is  not  so  strange,  after  all,  that  such  a  deposit  should 
exist  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sweetwater ;  at  least  no  more  so  than  the  ac- 
knowledged fact  of  the  existence  of  Carbonate  of  Potassium  (saleratus) 
found  there  in  so  large  quantities,  and  in  so  pure  a  state,  covering  valley 
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and  plain,  and  even  floating  on  the  surface  of  inland  lakes,  which  have 
no  visible  inlet  or  oulet,  and,  of  course,  no  current;  lying  upon  its  pkckl 
surface  in  layers  frequently  six  inches  in  depth. 

*  *****  * 

We  camped  on  "  the  ground"  and  having  made  our  arrangements  for 
the  night,  we  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  explore  the  Ice  Beds. 

The  soil  is  essentially  and  entirely  a  rich  alluvium,  more  or  less  satu- 
rated with  water,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  surface.  We  found, 
at  about  three  feet  depth,  the  shovel  fell  with  a  ringing  sound,  upon  a 
solid  body,  of  the  depth  of  which  I  could  form  no  judgment,  for  it  was 
exceedingly  hard  and  difficult  to  penetrate;  and  shovels  at  that  depth, 
with  a  small  opening  at  the  surface,  are  not  the  most  effective  instruments 
in  the  world  to  secure  the  object.  By  dint  of  hard  labor,  however,  we 
finally  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up  to  some  extent,  and  behold!  the  glo- 
rious ice  was  in  our  hands.  "  It  looked  like  ice ;"  "  it  felt  like  ice ;"  "  it 
smelt  like  ice;"  and  it  tasted  like  —  hold!  almost  anything  else  "under 
the  sun'' 

"  Forty-Nine''''  may  well  say  it  had  a  brackish  taste,  for  most  assuredly 
he  is  correct.  It  tasted  of  the  soil  saturated  with  alkaline  water — which 
was  unpleasant  enough,  probably,  to  satisfy  him  without  further  test ;  and 
he,  as  all  others  had  before  him,  (and  nearly  all  after  him)  dropped  it  into 
its  "mother  earth"  leaped  into  the  saddle,  plunged  his  large  Missouri 
spurs  iuto  the  luckless  sides  of  his  astonished  mule,  and  for  a  time  with 
energy  pursued  nis  toilsome  journey  to  the  "  Eldorado  of  the  West"  men- 
tally occupied  with  the  astounding  developments  thus  presented  to  his 
mind,  so  conclusive  to  his  judgment.  And  after  he  arrives  in  California, 
fts%  him  if  he  saw  the  Ice  Beds,  and  he  will  answer  you  most  emphati- 
cally that  he  did ;  "  he  dug  it ;  he  handled  it ;  and  tasted  it ;  and  it  was  ice ;" 
and  lie  is  ready  to  sustain  his  assertion  with  one  of  Colt's  repeaters,  if 
necessary ;  and  lie  will  tell  you,  and  truly,  too,  that  there  are  "  thousands 
now  in  California  who  will  testify  likewise." 

But,  sir,  what  is  the  truth  ?  Is  it  ice?  I  regret  being  the  instrument 
for  overturning  so  beautiful  an  idea,  that  Providence  had  so  wisely  and 
mercifully  prepared  and  filled  an  immense  ice-house  in  the  path  of  the 
Avcaried  and  thirsty  traveller;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  it  is  not  ice. 
It  is  an  immense  subterranean  deposit  of  crystalized  Salt  of  Potassium  — 
either  the  Carbonate,  Nitrate,  or  Sulphate  of  Potassium  —  probably  the 
first.  I  had  with  me  no  means  of  analysis,  and  no  time  to  spare  for  a 
lengthened  examination ;  I,  however,  took  two  pieces  along  with  me  — 
one  I  presented  to  Secretary  Babbitt  of  Utah  Territory,  at  Salt  Lake 
City;  the  other  I  took  with  me  to  Sacramento  City,  and  some  one  who 
borrowed  it  forgot  to  return  it;  and  though  I  have  unfortunately  retained 
no  specimen,  yet  being  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  myself,  I  venture  to 
irive  you,  and  if  you  wish,  the  readers  of  the  Post,  the  reasons  as  above 
which  have  influenced  my  judgment.  Why  this  immense  deposit  of  Po- 
tassium exists  there,  and  is  not  leached  off  or  carried  away  by  the  annual 
Jlo  -vis,  I  am  unable  to  answer;  yet  there  it  is;  there  is  prepared  or  retained 
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all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  Potassium  and  other  alkaline  elements  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  an  immense  region  of  country.  For  some 
reason  it  does  not  permeate  the  soil,  and  for  some  other  reason,  probably 
depending  on  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  country,  it  fails  to  find  its 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Respectfu  1 1  y  you  rs, 

Tunnicliff. 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Dec.  12,  1854. 


Correspondence  of  the  illustrated  London  News. 

Anaesthesia  by  Cold  in  Surgical  Operations. 

Sik, — The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  proved  to  my  complete 
conviction  that  local  anaesthesia  can  be  obtained  by  the  benumbing  influ- 
ence of  ice,  without  resorting  to  the  administration  of  chloroform,  which, 
by  its  subtile  power  renders  insensible  the  system  generally,  and  occasion- 
ally produces  those  fatal  effects  to  which  almost  every  surgeon  can  bear 
testimony.  I  have  tried  the  ice  in  several  cases,  in  both  hospital  and 
private  practice,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  success  was  evident,  the 
patient,  when  blindfolded,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  af- 
fords me  great  pleasure  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Arnott  upon  this 
interesting  subject,  and  to  draw  the  serious  attention  of  surgeons,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  this  agent,  whereby  patients  can  be  freed  from  the 
pain  which  attends  many  every-day  operations  we  are  called  upon  to  treat 
with  the  knife,  and  reserve  chloroform  for  those  very  severe  cases  where 
either  the  duration  of  the  operation  or  the  depth  of  structure  requires  the 
employment  of  that  potent  agency. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  serv't. 

Thomas  Wakley,  F.R.C.8. 

Arlington  street,  Feb.,  1855. 


EDITORIAL. 


Legislative  Action  respecting  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  at  the  close  of  its  recent  session,  passed  an  act  re- 
commendatory of  the  establishment  of  a  "  chair  of  Homoeopathy  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University." 

We  say  re commendatory ',  as  it  certainly  can  be  nothing  more.     The 
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Board  of  Regents,  an  independent  body  of  men,  elected  by  the  people, 
being  endowed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  with  the  exclusive  power 
of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  University — of  establishing  chairs,  ap- 
pointing professors,  and  expending  funds. 

The  constitution  says,  Article  XIII.,  Sec.  6th,  "  There  shall  be  elected 
in  each  judicial  circuit,  a  regent  of  the  University.  The  regents  thus 
elected  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan." 

Sec.  7.  Provides  for  these  regents,  and  their  successor  being  constitu- 
ted, and  known  as  a  body  corporate. 

See.  8.  Provides  for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  University,  to 
be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  board,  and  says:  "  The  Board  of  Regents 
shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  University,  and  the  direction  and 
control  of  all  expenditures  from  the  University  interest  fund." 

No  one,  we  presume,  will  deny  that  the  constitution  places  the  man- 
agement of  the  University  entirely  within  the  hands  of  the  regents,  and 
beyond  Legislative  interference,  making  the  regents  alone  responsible 
for  the  same. 

If  the  Legislature  seriously  took  the  subject  into  consideration,  as  we 
hardly  suppose  they  did,  (the  question  not  having  been  at  all  debated  in 
the  house,  and  the  action  occurring  at  a  period  when  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion,)  they  must  have  looked  upon  it  merely  in  the  light  of  a  sugges- 
tion, knowing  the  regents  had  the  power,  and  must  take  the  responsibility 
to  decide  respecting  it  themselves;  and  indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  few  Homoeopaths  who  urged  it  so  strenuously,  expected  or  hoped 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  bring  their  system  and  themselves  into  notice, 
having  by  all  their  former  efforts  failed  to  do  so,  except  in  comparatively 
few  localities  in  the  State. 

Petitions  have  been  presented  to  former  Legislatures,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  chairs  in  the  University,  not  only  of  Homoeopathy,  but  also  of 
Hydropathy,  Thomsonianism,  and  Uroscopia,  and  hitherto  all  these  have 
been  classed  together  and  alike  disregarded.  This  season  the  whole 
strength  has  been  centred  upon  Homoeopathy,  and  wTe  suppose  that  body, 
with  the  effect  if  not  the  design  of  avoiding  future  importunities,  have 
passed  this  act;  and  if  it  b«  treated  by  the  Regents,  as  everybody  seems 
lo  believe  it  will,  the  Homoeopaths,  the  Hydropaths,  the  Eclectics,  and  all 
ihe  rest,  will  have  to  resort  to  some  other  measures  for  advertising  their 
ropective  systems. 
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As  already  stated,  the  Board  of  Regents  are  an  independent  body  of 
men,  elected  by  the  whole  people,  and  directed  by  the  constitution  to  gov- 
ern the  affairs  of  the  University ;  and  the  Legislature  have  no  more  right 
to  interfere  with  that  government,  than  they  have  with  the  special  duties 
of  the  judiciary,  or  than  the  Regents  have  with  the  special  affairs  of  the 
Legislature.  Their  authority  is  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  each, 
is  responsible  not  to  the  other,  but  to  the  people  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  men  of  independent  responsibility,  of  sense  and 
experience,  and  who  have  studied  carefully  the  subject  of  their  charge,  and 
have  a  deep  regard  for  its  honor  and  interests,  are  fully  aware  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  mingling  a  Professor  of  Homoeopathy,  of  Hydropathy  or 
any  other  exclusive  system,  on  any  terms  with  the  2)resent  faculty. 

They  further  know  the  inherent  incompatability  of  Regular  Scientific 
Medicine  and  any  of  these  systems.  That  they  cannot  possibly  be  taught 
in  the  same  school.  That  if  even  men  of  the  Regular  Profession  could 
be  found,  as  of  course  they  cannot — who  would  submit  to  the  Profession- 
al degradation  of  trying  the  experiment  of  having  men  sent  among  them 
with  equal  authority  to  teach  that  their  doctrines  were  dangerous  follies, 
nothing  but  scenes  of  confusion  could  result,  if  indeed  students  could  be 
found  willing  to  enter  such  a  babel  of  various  tongues,  and  from  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  cany  away  a  certificate  of  competency  to  prac- 
tice the  healing  art  from  all  their  instructors,  worthless  even  as  such  a 
mongrel  certificate,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  wTould  be  regarded. 

The  Regents,  like  all  men  of  sense,  well  know  that  those  who  would  go 
forth  to  prescribe  exclusively  upon  the  principle  of  "  like  cures  like,"  who 
pretend  that  all  diseases  should  be  treated  according  to  their  symptoms, 
and  not  according  to  their  nature  and  cause — that  no  attention  in  treat- 
ment should  be  paid  to  the  essential pathalogical  condition — that  the  symp- 
toms or  feelings  so  variable  and  irregular  are  alone  to  be  regarded ;  and 
who  are  to  use  as  medicinal  agents  many  substances  the  most  inert,  and 
all  in  quantities  inconceivably  minute — of  the  most  mythical  attenuations 
— they  well  know  that  such  men  could  not  receive  the  honest  recommen- 
dations of  those  of  their  teachers  who  reject  such  puerilities,  and  who  be- 
lieve those  led  by  them  useless  in  community  and  negatively  dangerous. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  Regents  know,  that  those  students  who  be- 
lieve  in  what  we  regard  as  rational  medicine,  and  would  go  forth  to  prac- 
tice on  principles  declared  by  the  homoeopaths  to  be  false  and  injurious, 
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could  not  receive  the  endorsement  as  proper  practitioners,  of  one  professing 
opposite  views,  and  who  paid  the  least  regard  to  consistency ;  even  if  a 
single  regular  student  could  be  found  who  would  accept  of  a  parchment 
with  such  a  name  upon  it. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all  the  other  systems  which,  if  this 
should  be  admitted,  wrould  with  equal  propriety  demand  a  representation 
in  the  Uni versity;  so  that  if  the  field  were  completely  abandoned  by  the 
Regular  Profession,  the  other  discordant  sects  would  prey  upon  each  other, 
until,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Kilkenny  cats,  only  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  most  vigorous  would  be  left  to  mark 
the  scene  of  encounter. 

We  do  not  feel  this  deep  repugnance  to  the  mingling  of  these  various 
systems  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  because  we  fear  to 
meet  them  in  controversy.  On  the  other  hand  we  would  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  showing  what  their  claims  and  pretensions  are,  before  any 
competent  body  sufficiently  interested  to  listen  to  a  discussion.  We 
would  debate  homoeopathy  or  any  other  of  the  systems  before  the  Board  of 
Regents  or  any  other  proper  tribunal,  to  their  heart's  content.  But  we 
must  meet  them  as  opponents  and  not  as  co-laborers.  We  must  meet 
them,  to  use  an  illustration  not  intended  to  cast  the  slightest  slur  upon 
any  party  religious  or  medical,  as  a  Presbyterian  wrould  a  Universalist,  a 
Catholic  a  Protestant,  or  a  Christian  a  Mahommedan,  not  by  a  forced 
mingling  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  church  or  the  same  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, but  in  the  open  field  of  honorable  controversy.  Our  regard  for  the 
Profession  of  which  we  are  members;  our  sense  of  propriety  and  honor; 
our  professional  relations  and  standing,  as  well  as  our  desire  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Institution  with  which  we  are  connected,  all  forbid 
euch  unnatural  union. 

So  far  as  wo  have  been  able  to  learn  the  views  of  the  Regentst 
they  clearly  see,  as  every  man  who  understands  the  subject  must,  the 
utter  absurdity  and  total  impossibility  of  any  such  amalgamation — and 
knowing  their  duty  [and  responsibility,  and  feeling  a  deep  regard  for  the 
Medical  Department,  and  the  whole  University,  which  has  risen  to  so 
high  a  position  under  their  fostering  care,  they  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  throwing  a  fire  brand  into  its  midst,  which  would  not  only  ex- 
plode one  department,  but  would  cause  the  whole  fabric  fco  tremble  to  its 
centre. 

There  is  now  peace  and  harmony  within  its  borders,  the  most  cordial 
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anity,  and  the  highest  satisfaction  between  teachers  and  pupils,  on  every 
hand  exists,  and  the  whole  faculty,  from  the  President  through  all  the 
departments,  would  regard  any  other  course  on  the  part  of  the  Regents 
than  that  we  so  confidently  expect  as  among  the  greatest  calamities  the 
University  could  suffer. 

We  would  say  to  the  friends  of  the  University  and  the  Profession  every 
where,  that  we  have  reason  to  announce  that  the  Regents  too  well  under- 
stand their  duty  to  allow  of  unwarrantable  interference  with  their  affairs 
from  any  source ;  and  too  deeply  regard  the  interest  of  the  institution  to 
pursue  k  course  so  entirely  unprecedented  as  the  action  in  question,  and 
yet  so  certain  to  result  in  evil  and  ruin.  The  prospects  of  the  Medical 
Department  were  never  brighter  than  now.  Its  course  of  instruction  has 
been  largely  extended,  and  its  means  of  illustration  proportionably  increas- 
ed. And  untarnished  as  its  honor  is,  and  as  we  confidently  predict  will 
be,  and  with  the  continued  support  of  the  Profession  at  large,  it  will  out- 
ride every  storm  concocted  by  its  enemies,  will  go  steadily  on  to  its  high 
destiny  of  enlarged  usefulness,  and  as  we  hope  of  honor  and  renown. 


Meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 

[Circular.] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  will  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor  in  the  Medical  College 
of|  the  University  at  12  o'clock  M.,  on  Thursday  the  29th  day  of  March. 
A  general  attendance  of  the  physicians  of  the  State  is  requested. 

Henry  Taylor,  M.D.,  President 

E.  Andrews,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

We  hope  that  every  physician  in  Michigan  will  endeavour  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  County  and  other  local  societies  should  send  two 
delegates  each,  aud  all  regular  physicians  may  and  ought  to  become  per- 
manent members. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  bring  papers  to  read  before 
the  body,  in  order  that  its  proceedings  may  be  as  full  and  interesting  as 
possible.  To  organize  our  forces  is  the  great  work  which  the  profession 
of  this  region  have  now  to  accomplish,  and  this  society  now  about  to 
convene  for  the  third  time,  is  the  nucleus  around  which  we  are  to  accu- 
mulate our  power  and  centralize  our  influence.  By  this  annual  gathering 
we  shall  exchange  valuable  thoughts  on   science  and   cherish  still  more 
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valuable  sentiments  of  unity  and  brotherhood  and  be  able  to  concert  plans 
for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  up-building  of  our  professional  honor. 

Furthermore,  there  is  on  the  records  of  the  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion an  invitation  to  meet  at  an  early  day  in  Detroit.  ;  *^ "': 
,  If  this  invitation  is  accepted,  it  is  important  to  our  reputation  that 
we  be  prepared  to  show  them  here  a  profession  well  organized  and  pow- 
erful, and  maintaining  in  vigorous  life  its  state  and  local  societies. 

At  the  coming  meeting,  among  other  business,  delegates  are  to  be 
chosen  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Association. 

It  may  be  of  interest  also  to  many  to  know  that  ou  the  forenoon  of  the 
29th  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Medical  College  will  be  held; 
and  on  several  other  accounts  it  will  be  an  occasion  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  importance  to  the  society  and  to  the  profession;  let  there  be  a  gen- 
ral  gathering  from  every  quarter  of  the  State. 


Museum  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  College  bv  the  Medical  Profession  has  been 
evinced  by  valuable  donations  for  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Physicians  of  our  own  State 
aro  not  alone  iu  their  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  science. 

The  following  action  of  the  Faculty  needs  no  explanation : 

Whereas,  Edson  Carr,  M.  D.  of  Canandagmr,  New  York,  through 
Prof.  C.  L.  Ford,  has  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  75  choice  specimens  of  Physiological 
and  Pathological  Anatomy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Medical  Faculty  be  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Dr.  Carr  for  his  very  generous  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
Medical  Education,  and  that  the  specimens  shall  receive  every  care  neces- 
sarv  for  their  proper  preservation. 

C.  L.  Ford,  Sec.  Fan. 

Ann  Arbor,  Feb.  22,  1855. 

Autobiography  of  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  I).,  with  Preface,  jYotes  and 
Appendix.  By  Harriet  W.  Warner,  Philadelphia.  Lippincott, 
<}rambo&  Co.      1855. 

We  have  had  time  only  to  glance  over  this  handsome  volume  of  454 
pages,  selecting  here  and  there  a  few  pages  for  perusal,  but  have  seen  enough 
to  be  convinced  that  the  book  is  a  very  readable  one.  Much  of  it  is  occupied 
with  descriptions  of  personal  interviews,  and  professional  intercourse,  both 
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as  student  and  fellow  practitioner,  with  such  men  as  Rush,  Wistar,  Bar- 
ton, Physic,  etc.,  of  the  older  times  of  medical  science  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  remarkable  man — remarkable  for  originality  and 
independence  of  thought,  and  the  "  myself"  stands  out  very  prominent 
on  every  page,  and  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  the  book,  but  the  reader 
feels  that  this  individual  entity  is  one  worthy  of  consideration.  The  author 
seems  to  have  good  reasons  for  thinking  well  of  himself,  and  one  almost  ad- 
mires him  for  his  frankness  in  expressing  his  earnest  feelings  on  the  subject. 
Not  only  was  his  earlier  life  in  Philadelphia  rich  in  incidents,  but  hja 
connexion  with  professional  development  in  the  west,  has  been  extensive 
and  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  style  of  the  book  is  remarkably  clear 
and  vigorous,  and  we  predict  for  it  an  extensive  sale.  It  is  embellished  with 
a  line  engraving  of  the  author,  who  was  physically,  as  well  as  mentally,  a 
man  of  decided  mark. 


Positive  Medical  Agents. — Being  a  treatise  on  the  New  Alkaloid, 
Resinoid  and  concentrated  preparations  of  indigenious  and  foreign 
medical  plants.  By  authority  of  the  American  Chemical  Institute. 
B.  Keith  &  Co.,  New  York.  " 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  over  300  pages,  which  we  have 
received  from  the  proprietors  of  this  medical  establishment,  the  "  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Institute."  The  work  consists  of  three  parts,  viz :  General 
Considerations,  Concentrated  Preparations,  and  Clinical  Reports. 

The  author  professes  to  be  a  regular  practitioner,  but  to  be  engaged  in  ob- 
taining results  by  the  exclusive  use  of  these  "  positive  principles"  of  plants, 
mostly  indigenuous,  many  of  which  have  not  an  established  reputation 
in  the  profession.  Such  articles  as  Podophylin  the  active  principle  of 
Podophyllum  Peltatum  or  Mandrake  root — and  Leptandrin,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  Leptandra  Yerginica  or  Culver's  Physic — and 
the  principles  from  the  Wahoo,  Golden  Seal,  Skull  Cap,  Bloodroot, 
Bayberry,  &c,  &c,  are  dwelt  upon  and  their  virtues  enumerated. 

How-  far  the  statements  made  are  based  upon  sound  therapeutical  princi- 
ples and  enlightened  experience  wre  are  not  able  to  say,  but  we  shall  by  no 
means  object  to  the  multiplication  of  the  instruments  with  which  we 
work,  provided  the  utility  of  each  is  wTell  established. 

That  all  these  articles  capable  of  impressing  strongly  the  system  may 
have  their  uses  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  the  operations  of  our  older 
mendiciual  agents  are  not  always  so  satisfactory  as  to  furnish  us  no  induce- 
ment for  seeking  further.     We  aie  quite  willing  therefore  to  give   these 
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preparations,  many  of  which  are  from  plants  of  established  reputation., 
a  fair  hearing,  and  at  least  an  occasional  trial.  We  very  thankfully 
receive  the  specimens  which  are  offered  for  the  cabinet  of  Mat.  Med.  in 
the  University.  a.  b.  p. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  United  States  on  the 
Sickness  and  Mortality  on  Board  Emigrant  Ships,  Aug.  2,  1854. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Senator  from  1ST.  Y.  and 
Chairman  of  the  committee  making  the  above  report,  for  the  document, 
consisting  of  a  volume  substantially  bound  of  147  pages. 

This  volume  comprising  the  report  proper  of  the  Committee  with 
various  accompanying  papers  from  Medical  men  and  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sickness  and  Mortality  on  board  Emigrant  Ships,  discusses  the 
whole  subject  of  diseases  on  board  those  vessels,  and  their  causes — the  ex- 
tent of  their  prevalence  and  the  deaths  produced,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

We  have  the  old  story  over  again,  by  far  too  familiar  to  us  both  from 
reading  and  observation — of  confinement  of  large  numbers  in  limited 
apartments — of  the  retention  in  these  apartments  of  secretions  from  their 
Tx)dies,  of  too  great  exclusion  of  pure  air,  of  the  consequent  generation 
of  Typhus  Poison,  of  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  <fec.  &c.  After  going 
into  various  statistical  statements  the  Report  says : — "  It  appears,  that  the 
ships  on  board  of  which  Cholera  broke  out  were  those  which  were  most 
crowded  with  passengers,  and  that  the  vessels  on  board  of  which  most 
deaths  from  other  diseases  occurred  were  the  next  most  crowded,  whilst 
the  residue  which  were  healthy,  had  the  lowest  average  of  passengers." 

It  seems  in  addition  to  all  this  sickness  and  mortality,  that  beastly 
licentiousness  is  also  prevalent  from  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  same 
apartments  both  by  day  and  night,  and  thus  the  emigrant  ships  become 
sinks  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  impurity,  contagion  and  death. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  picture,  a  terrible  fact,  that  these  down  trodden 
children  of  poverty  and  oppression,  in  seeking  a  new  home,  wherein  to 
better  their  condition,  must  pass  through  this  flood  of  death,  physical  and 
moral,  before  reaching  the  land  of  promise  and  hope. 

And  even  after  landing  upon  our  shore,  they  have  not  passed  this  flood. 
Hurried  from  ship  board  with  all  their  filth  upon  them,  they  are  crowd- 
ed into  emigrant  cars,  constructed  with  strict  reference  to  unwholesomcness 
and  discomfort,  and  are  sent  through  the  country  scattering  disease  and 
death  in  their  train. 
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We  turn  from  this  picture  to  enquire,  what  is  to  be  done  to  remove 
the  evil.  Shall  these  things  continue  in  the  ninteenth  century,  in  the 
view  of  all  men,  and  after  such  a  report  as  the  one  before  us  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — a  body  of  certain  juris- 
dictions over  the  subject  ? 

When  shall  we  have  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  answer  ?       A.  b.  p. 


What  to  Observe  in  Medical  Cases. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  published  by  Blanchard  &  Lee,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  the  second  American  from  the  second  and  enlarged 
London  edition.  The  new  edition  contains,  in  addition  to  what  was  in 
the  old,  a  section  on  treatment.  The  necessity  of  such  a  work  is  this : 
Many  an  intelligent  practitioner,  who  understands  perfectly  the  significa- 
tion of  every  symptom  which  he  may  happen  to  notice,  yet  makes  an 
unsatisfactory  examination  and  defective  diagnosis  of  his  cases,  simply 
because  he  has  no  system  about  it.  Going  about  it  in  a  helter-skelter 
kind  of  a  way,  he  perhaps  examines,  at  random,  some  of  the  prominent 
traits  of  the  disease,  and  perhaps  makes  a  good  diagnosis,  but  from  the 
want  of  order  and  system  in  his  thoughts,  he  is  likely  to  forget  or  neglect 
important  particulars,  and  consequently  runs  the  risk  of  committing  se- 
rious errors  in  treatment.  This  book  is  designed  to  correct  this  irregular 
mode  of  thinking  and  examining.  It  is  arranged  in  sections  with  the 
section  titles  in  the  margin,  in  the  manner  of  a  law  book,  and  the  whole 
one  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  young  practitioner  which  we  have  ever  seen. 


Tie/nan  <£  Co's  Surgical  and  Obstetrical  Instruments. 

There  is  now  to  be  seen,  in  the  University  Museum,  a  beautiful  series 
of  obstetrical  instruments,  presented  to  the  medical  department  by  Tie- 
man  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  New  York  city.  The  series  embraces  various 
kinds  of  forceps,  blunt  hooks,  crochets,  porte-caustiques,  actual  cauteiy 
irons,  scarifyers,  several  most  beautiful  specula  of  various  forms,  pessaries, 
etc.,  etc.  Tieman  <fc  Co.  are  manufacturers  of  the  very  best  reputation, 
and  those  who  have  used  their  instruments,  whether  obstetrical  or  surgi- 
cal, can  testify  to  their  excellence.  For  further  information  we  call 
attention  to  the  advertisement  on  our  cover,  and  to  the  instruments  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  medical  college.  Surgeons  should  be  aware 
that  their  reputation  is  very  much  in  thehands  of  the  instrument  maker. 
If  an  instrument  breaks,  or  fails  at  some  critical  and  unfortunate  moment, 
the  operator  is  disgraced  and  injured  without  his  fault.  Therefore,  when 
we  have  manufacturers  like  Tieman  &  Co.,  whose  work  is  all  done  upon 
honor,  it  is  our  duty  to  appreciate  and  patronize  them. 
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The  « Dublin  Dissector."     S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,   JVo.   261,  Pearl  Stn 
New  York,  Publishers.  y 

The  appearance  of  a  new  Edition  of  the  "  Dublin  Dissector"  speaks 
well  for  American  Medical  Students  who  have  exhausted  the  former  is- 
sues. A  work  of  such  sterling  merit  may  well  be  the  companion  of  every 
student  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  if  he  follow  the  instructions  therein 
contained,  he  will  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  future  security  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

The  fame  of  this  work  was  long  since  established,  and  it  needs  no  en  - 
dorsement  from  us. 

We  wish  Dr.  Watt's  duties  had  allowed  the  preparation  of  a  full  alpha- 
betical index,  a  duty  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  Harrison's  Anato- 
my, which  is  but  an  enlargement  of  this  work.  We  hope  the  publishers 
will  look  to  this  before  another  edition  shall  be  called  for,  assured  that  it 
will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  and  promote  their  interest. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  "  Harrison's  Anatomy"  "  a  text  book  of 
practical  anatomy  by  Robert  Harrison,  M.  D.,  <fcc,  with  additions  by  an 
American  Physician,  and  numerous  illustrations,"  by  the  publishers  of 
the  above  work,  has  reached  our  tabic. 

It  is  from  the  same  practical  hand  as  the  Dublin  Dissector,  and  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  the  same  care  and  accuracy  of  description.  It  is  of 
course  nr.re  minute,  embracing  many  matters  properly  emitted  in  a  work 
designed  especially  for  the  dissecting  room.  It  is  a  good  system  of  an- 
atomy and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  accessible  to  the  profession  and  students 
who  have  so  justly  prized  the  "  dissector."  C. 

We  find  upon  our  table  "  Goddard  on  the  Teeth,"  "  with  30  plates,'T 
a  quarto  volume  from  the  press  of  S.  S.  and  W.  Wood,  No.  261,  Pearl 
Street,  New  York. 

It  might  at  first  strike  the  reader  that  a  work  on  the  teeth  would  most 
appropriately  emanate  from  a  practical  dentist,  instead  of  the  "  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:"  which  position, 
by  the  way,  he  long  ceased  to  hold,  although  at  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  work,  some  ten  years  since,  he  was  the  honored  occu- 
pant of  that  responsible  post  of  duty. 

He  finds  an  "apology  for  presenting  the  work  to  the  profession  in  the 
want  of  some  practical  treatise  on  the  teeth,  and  particularly  on  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,"  which  about  that  time  assumed  an  importance 
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aiid  perfection  little  anticipated  a  few  years  previous ;  but  which  since 
the  first  appearanee  of  the  work  has  far  surpassed  any  thing  produced  at  that 
time.  The  formulae  and  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  teeth  we 
apprehend  will  be  of  little  value  to  dentists  generally  owing  to  the  modi- 
fications resulting  from  investigation  and  experience  since  these  were  first- 
published  to  the  world,  and  besides  we  apprehend  dentists  generally,  do 
not  now  undertake  the  manufacture  of  teeth,  finding  in  market,  the 
productions  of  the  best  skill  and  science,  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  their 
own  individual  enterprise. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  work  is  iutended  rather  for  begin- 
ners than  experienced  dentists,  and  it  appears  to  contain  valuable  instruction 
and  judicious  advice  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  about  to  enter  this 
useful  and  honorable  profession.  * 

The  first  few  pages  contain  some  very  curious  things  concerning  the 
early  knowledge  and  opinions  of  these  very  important  organs — the  teeth. 
Our  illustrious  ancestor,  Hippocrates,  is  quoted  as  saying,  a  there  is  a  glu- 
tinous excrement  from  the  bones  of  the  head  and  jaws,  of  which  the 
fatty  part  is  dried  by  heat  and  burnt  up  and  the  teeth  are  made  harder 
than  the  other  bones,  because  there  is  nothing  cold  in  them."  Ambrose 
Pare  states  that  their  adhesion  to  the  jaw  is  caused  by  a  ligament  which 
goes  from  the  root  of  the  tooth  to  the  jaw.  If  we  remember  correctly, 
a  few  years  since,  some  little  noise  was  made  in  the  world — the   dental 

world — by  a  person  claiming  to  extract  teeth  with  almost  luxury  to  the 
patient,  by  first  dividing  the  ligament.  But  those  operators  who  remove 
teeth  for  us,  had  not  the  knowledge  or  knack  to  make  luxury  of  the  job. 

Correct  knowledge  of  the  teeth  is  of  very  recent  acquisition,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  such  men  as  Purkinje,  Retzius,  Nasmyth,  and  Owen, 
who  by  the  aid  of  the  Microscope  have  revealed  their  true  structure ;  while 
Arnold,  Goodsir,  and  others,  have  labored  very  successfully  to  elucidate 
their  development. 

The  anatomy  of  the  teeth  and  the  parts  upon  which  they  depend  are 
given,  though  by  no  means  as  fully,  as  will  be  found  in  many  recent 
works,  and  one  gets  in  a  few  pages  the  results  of  much  labor  in  their 
elucidation.  The  abstract  of  Mr.  Goodsir  on  the  development  of  teeth, 
with  the  valuable  illustrative  drawings  are  important  aids  to  the  correct 
appreciation  of  the  subject. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth ;  the  materials  for  filling 
claim  attention.  Gold,  tin,  and  amalgam,  are  mentioned,  with  not  quite 
enough  emphasis  on  the  superiority  of  gold  over  any,  and  every  thing  else. 
Amalgam  especially  should  be  discarded  as  wholly  unsuited  to  occupy  a 
permanent  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the 
facts  arrayed  against  its  use  in  the  "  amalgam  controversy"  in  the  dental 
profession. 
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Passing  over  many  topics  we  find  a  section  devoted  to  the  "  bad  effects 
of  the  accumulation  of  tartar,"  the  full  truth  of  which  would  require  a 
far  stronger  portrait  than  that  drawn  by  our  author,  for  surely  if  the  ac- 
cumulation of  tartar  and  ulceration  of  the  gums,  be  the  cause  of  the 
disgustingly  offensive  breath  we  sometimes  have  to  endure  for  a  brief 
period  (and  we  never  examined  the  mouth  of  a  person  having  such  a 
putrid,  sickening,  "  stinking"  breath,  without  finding  this  condition  of 
things,)  the  sooner  they  apply  to  a  dentist,  the  better  for  themselves  and 
friends ;  but  we  cordially  pity  the  operator  that  has  that  job  on  hand,  and 
wish  him  a  good  fee  as  the  reward  of  his  labor  and  endurance. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  important  question  of  extracting 
teeth,  and  the  instruments  to  be  used.  Several  drawings  and  expla- 
nations illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  "  key."  Our  author 
says: 

"  The  key  consists  of  four  principal  parts  which  have  been  variously 
modified,  to  suit  the  notions  of  the  inventors  or  improvers,  but  the 
simplest  form  is  yet  the  best,  and  will  be  preferred  by  the  skilful  operator. 
With  a  little  dexterity  every  thing  may  be  done  with  the  instrument  in 
its  simplest  form,  which  can  be  done  by  any  of  the  varieties  or  compli- 
cations. Dr.  Franklin's  remark  is  applicable  "  I  would  not  give  a  cent  for 
a  workman  who  could  not  saw  with  a  gimblet  or  bore  a  hole  with  a  saw." 

Notwithstanding  this  saying  of  the  philosopher,  we  do  not  consider  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  what  kind  of  a  key  the  operator  has.  True,  the 
key  is  not  all  that  is  required.  Tact,  address,  dexterity,  are  very  impor- 
tant.    So  is  a  good  instrument. 

Forceps  are  recommended  as  possessing  advantages  over  the  key  which 
undoubtedly  is  usually  true,  still  we  believe  most  operators  occasionally 
use  a  key. 

Illustrations  are  given  of  the  different  forms  of  forceps  in  common  use, 
of  which  the  modifications  are  almost  endless,  and  there  is  now  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  these  adpated  to  all  varieties  of  teeth.  We  believe 
the  forceps  are  fast  displacing  the  key  with  the  general  practitioner  (who 
in  a  country  like  ours  must  extract  teeth)  as  well  as  the  dentist  in  conse- 
quence of  their  many  advantages. 

This  book  contains  valuable  information  for  the  general  practitioner  as 
well  as  the  dentist. 

In  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  minute  directions  are  given  for  the 
various  operations  with  which  every  dentist  must  become  familiar,  but 
which  would  not  interest  our  readers  generally. 

While  containing  some  things  already  old,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry,  there  is  much  permanent  value, 
and  the  thirty  plates  illustrating  various  instruments,  and  teeth,  both 
healthy  and  diseased,  have  an  interest  which  will  not  grow  old. 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  practical  part  of  the  work  has  the  aid  and 
endorsement  of  Joseph  E.  Parker,  Dentist,  Philadelphia.  And  when 
the  anatomy  is  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.,  &c.% 
i    needs  no  further  endorsement.  C. 
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1  Quinine  by  Inhalation. — We  stated  that  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  young 
physician,  M.  Manetti  of  Italy,  had  proposed  the  introduction  of  quinine 
by  the  lungs,  in  cases  where  it  could  not  otherwise  be  administered.  We 
learn  from  the  New  Orleans  Med.  News  and  Hospital  Gazette,  that 

"  Professor  Pignacca  has  called  the  new  agent  for  inhalation,  Quinic 
Ether,  probably  for  want  of  a  better  name,  for  it  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
an  ether,  and  its  positive  chemical  composition  is  not  known.  It  is  a  liquid 
of  a  special  inconstant  odor,  and  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  quinate 
of  lime  {quinate  de  chaux)  combined  with  alcohol;  and  is  analogous  to 
the  etherial  bodies  in  general,  volatilizing  like  them. 

"  Professor  Pignacca  states  in  his  letter  that  he  has  administered  this 
fluid  by  inhalation  to  eight  patients  ;  seven  of  them  had  tertian  intermit- 
tent fever,  the  last  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  neuralgia  was  of  an  in- 
termittent type.  The  remedy  acted  admirably  both  in  the  cases  of  fever 
and  in  the  case  of  neuralgia. 

"  The  quantity  of  the  agent  given  is  about  a  scruple  at  a  time,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  administered  in  the  fame  manner  as  chlo- 
roform, and  it  produces  sensations  somewhat  similar." 

Death  from  Chloroform  at  University  College  Hospital,  London- 
A  death  has  just  occurred  in  this  Hospital ;  the  patient  was  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Erichsen.  The  man  was  aged  29,  and  was  admitted  for  retention  of 
urine.  A  post  mortem  revealed  a  large,  soft,  and  remarkably  flabby  heart, 
undergoing  fatty  degeneration. — Nashville  Med.  Jour. 

The  Sugar-Vapor  Treatment  of  Consumption. —  This  treatment  of 
the  most  extensively  fatal  disease,  since  its  introduction  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cartwright,  formerly  of  Natchez,  now  of  New  Orleans,  would  seem  to 
be  doing  wonders  for  the  unfortunate  consumptive  patient.  Quite  an  inter- 
esting letter  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal  for  Dec.  20th,  written  by  a  lady  who  considers  herself  cured  by  the 
saccarine  vapor  of  a  sugar  house  on  a  plantation  near  New  Orleans. — lb. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  Nitrate  Potash  in  Snake  Bites. — Dr. 
Wm.  Hanley,  of  Napierville,  Illinois,  reports  in  the  North  Western  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal  some  cases  of  snake  bites,  one  from  the  rattle  snake, 
which  he  thinks  were  relieved  by  30  drop  doses  every  half  hour  of  a  mix- 
ture of  spts.  turpentine,  saturated  with  nitrate  of  potash.  This  was  also 
applied  to  the  wounds  and  in  friction  to  the  limbs  bitten. — lb. 

Dropsy. — Dieuretic  Wine. — M.  Grand,  pharmacien,  publishes  in  the 
Repertoire  de  pharmacie,  for  June  1854,  the  following  formula  for  diu- 
retic wine :  sliced  bulbs  of  squill,  eight  parts ;  powdered  digitalis,  eight 
parts,  eancella,  twelve  parts;  acetate  of  potassa,  fifteen  parts;  Madeira 
wine,  five  hundred  parts.  Macerate  for  eight  clays  and  strain.  The  dose 
is  half  an  ounce,  which  may  be  increased  to  a  wine  glassful  daily. — lb. 


Died — In  Ann  Arbor  on  the  24th  of  January,  Martin  Gregg,  of  Mag- 
nolia, Ritnam  Co.,  111.,  aged  30  years. 

Also,  on  the  26th,  Horatio  S.  Ellis  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  aged  22  years. 

Messrs.  Ellis  &  Gregg  were  both  members  of  the  medical  class  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  by  their  gentlemanly  and  amiable  qualities 
had  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  teachers  and  fellow  students. 
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Upon  the  announcement  of  their  decease  to  the  medical  class  a  meeting 
was  called  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

Whereas — It  has  pleased  All- wise  God  to  remove  from  our  number  by 
the  hand  of  death,  two  brothers  respected  and  beloved,  therefore, 

Resolved — That  while  we  mourn  under  this  sudden  stroke  of  affliction  it 
becomes  us  humbly  to  bow  before  the  hand  that  wields  the  rod,  and  meek- 
ly to  implore  the  same  power  to  heal  and  sanctify  the  wound. 

Resolved — That,  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  deceased  we  extend 
our  heart-felt  sympathies  in  this  their  sad  bereavement,  and  would  mingle 
with  their's,  our  tears  of  sorrow. 

Resolved — That  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  30  days. 
Resolved — That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  city  papers  and 
copies  forwarded  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

W.  W.  Green, 
J.  T.  Wood, 
A.  F.  Whelan, 
W.  0.  Fisher, 
A.  K.  Warren. 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Class. 

Also — In  this  city,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Elliott  P.  Curtiss,  of  Kings- 
ville,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  aged  24  years. 

Mr.  Curtiss  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Class  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  by  his  studious  habits  and  modest,  unobtrusive  bearing,  has 
won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Upon  the  announcement  to  the  class  of  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death, 
a  meeting  was  called  and  the  following  resolutions  adopted  : 

Whereas — In  the  Providence  of  an  All- wise  God,  another  of  our  number, 
Mr.  Elliott  P.  Curtiss,  has  been  taken  from  us  by  death,  therefore, 

Resolved — That  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  grief  we  again  record 
the  loss  of  a  brother,  and  while  we  recognize  an  overruling  power  in  our 
repeated  afflictions,  we  also  implore  that  u  in  the  midst  of  wrath  He  will 
remember  mercy.'1 

Resolved — That  as  a  slight  consolation  in  their  time  of  sorrow,  we  express 
to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  our  sense  of  the  worth  of  their 
departed  one  :  and  while  we  remind  them  that  he  has  been  called  from 
ear tli,  and,  we  trust,  to  higher  duties  and  purer  enjoyments,  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  our  minds  the  solemn  truth,  that  neither  youth  nor  vigor, 
talents  nor  bright  hopes,  are  security  against  the  hand  of  the  destroyer. 

Resolved — That  we  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body,  and  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning. 

Resolved — That  the  Michigan  Argus  be  requested  to  publish  these  reso- 
lutions and  copies  forwarded  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

I.  H.  White,       ) 
Z.  E.  Bliss, 

A.  K.  Warren,  \     Committee. 
,i.  B.  Ford,  | 

W.  1).  Scott.       j 

— From  the  Michigan  Argus. 

We  copy  the  above  obituary  notices.  We  only  add  that  these  three 
gentlemen  were  among  the  most  promising  members  of  the  Medical  ClMt, 
and  that  their  departure  has  cast  a  gloom  over  all  minds. 

The  disease  which  took  them  away  was  the,  small  pox,  which  has  been 
epidemic  in  this  region,  and  which  has  made  havoc  in  several  surrounding 
places  as  well  as  here. — Eds.  of  Journal. 
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Art.  I. — The  Medical  Department  of  the  Michigan  University  and 
our  Cotemporaries. 

From  the  peculiar  position  in  which  we  are  placed  by  recent  official 
acts,  we  are  constrained,  though  reluctantly,  to  bring  before  our  readers 
agaiD,  matters  we  would  be  glad  ever  to  sink  in  the  presence  of  the 
deeply  important  truths  of  Medical  Science. 

Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  avoided  allusions  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  particular  affairs  of  the  Institution  with  which  we 
are  connected,  excepting  as  impelled  to  it  by  evident  necessity. 

Until  the  issue  of  the  March  number  we  have  had  very  little  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  Homoeopathy,  or  any  other  of  the  various  irregular  systems 
of  medical  practice  which  are  at  the  present  day  challenging  public 
attention  and  soliciting  public  support.  We  have  ever  been  of  the 
opinion,  as  we  still  are,  that  these  exclusive  systems,  like  the  long  list 
which  has  preceded  them,  would,  if  left  to  their  course,  flourish  their 
brief  day  and  pass  away — that  their  superstructure  of  errors  and  absur- 
dities would  be  forgotten,  and  the  grains  of  truth  which  each  might 
chance  to  possess  would  be  aggregated  to  the  great  mass  of  scientific 

knowledge. 

vol.  n. — 28 
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Though  avoiding  to  speak  much  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  we  have  not  been  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Profession  throughout  the  country  were  turned  upon  it, — some  in  envyr 
but  most  in  hope.  We  have  been  aware  that  its  position  was  new,  at 
least  in  this  country — that  it  was  the  only  Medical  School,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  placed  by  the  liberality  of  a  State  upon  a  basis  inde- 
pendent of  pecuniary  patronage,  and  consequently  free  to  pursue  a  course 
dictated  alone  by  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  community  and  the 
profession.  We  have  been  aware  also  of  the  uncertainty  and  instability 
of  popular  feeling  —  of  the  many  influences  which  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  large  body  of  men,  such  as  the  Legislature  of  a  State, 
dependent  for  their  position  upon  a  variety  of  issues,  and  who,  how- 
ever pure  in  their  motives  and  enlightened  on  general  subjects,  are 
still  comparatively  ignorant  of  Medical  science,  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  of  the  relations  and  necessities  of  a  Medical 
School.  In  the  multitude  of  Legislative  acts,  and  the  short  time  of 
forty  days  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
Legislature  can  give  every  subject  a  calm  and  full  consideration,  and 
matters  of  the  nature  of  the  late  Act  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  com- 
mittees, who  will  of  course  report  in  the  absence  of  instructions  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  inclinations  and  views,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  our  State,  knowing  the  importance 
of  an  established  system  of  management  in  regard  to  the  University,  and 
beino-  aware  of  the  state  of  things  we  have  above  referred  to,  placed  the 
entire  government  of  that  institution  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  body  of 
men,  more  limited  in  number,  elected  for  a  long  term  of  service,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  official  duties  to  perform;  and  who  it  is  supposed  will  make 
themselves  familiar  with  all  the  relations  of  the  subject  of  their  charge, 
and  of  its  necessities  and  wants.  On  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  and 
upon  the  good  sense  and  honest  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  we 
have  rested  in  the  greatest  confidence,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  seen  nothing  to  shake  in  the  slightest  degree  that  confident  trust; 
and  we  hope  after  the  present  flurry  has  passed  by,  to  be  able  to  give  our 
columns  again  entirely  to  the  cause  of  Medical  Science,  and  our  time  and 
thoughts  in  connexion  with  the  Medical  College,  to  giving  the  best  and 
fullest  scientific  and  practical  instruction  to  those  under  our  care,  of  which 
we  are  capable.     If  we  now  step  aside  from  our  main  object  to  give  at- 
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tention  to  these  other  matters  forced  upon  us,  our  readers  may  be  assured 
that  as  soon  as  possible,  we  shall  again  return  to  the  calm  and  even  tenor 
of  our  ways. 

Some  of  our  cotemporary  journals,  which  have  reached  us,  and  whose 
editors  had  received  intelligence  of  those  recent  official  acts  before  their 
March  issue,  have  noticed  these  occurrences,  but  in  various  tones. 

The  North  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Jounral  says  : 

"  We  learn  from  various  sources,  that  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  at  its 
late  session,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  Board  of  Regents  of  that  State, 
to  appoint  a  Professor  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
State  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  Whether  the  Regents  will  obey  this  act 
of  folly,  and  thereby  destroy  the  Medical  Department  of  their  State  Uni- 
versity, remains  to  be  seen." 

The  Western  Lancet  of  Cincinnati,  edited  by  a  Professor  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Ohio,  has  reached  our  table  just  at  this  moment,  alluding 
to  this  subject,  and  to  our  journal  in  a  most  bitter  and  improper  manner. 
While  for  our  determined  course  in  opposition  to  all  exclusive  systems, 
we  are  set  upon  by  all  the  yelping  pack  of  quackery  let  loose,  this  pro- 
fessional brother  ( ! )  most  unjustly  as  we  think,  accuses  us  of  apologising 
for  irregularities  in  Medical  Science,  and  soundly  berates  us  for  advising 
our  professional  brethren  to 

"  Seize  on  truth  wherever  found 
On  foreign  or  on  native  ground." 

We  cannot  say  how  much  his  feelings  may  have  been  disturb- 
ed, by  the  small  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  school 
with  which  he  is  connected,  and  how  far  this  will  account  for  the  injustice 
of  his  accusations,  but  we  fear  he  has  a  constitutional  repugnance  to  the 

article  which  he  abuses  us  for  advising  others  to  seize.     We  shall  be 

j 
obliged  to  regard  this  conclusion  as  settled,  if,  when  the  editor  comes  to 

understand  our  position,  and  reads  again  the  article  he  has  condemned,  he 

does  not  retract  or  modify  the  harsh  statements  he  has  made.     We  hope 

he  will  see  that  by  some  means  he  has  been  led  into  a  mistake,  and  put 

himself  right,  as  we  would  like  to  regard  him,  and' all  others  laboring  in 

the  same  cause,  as  gentlemen  and  honest  men. 

The  Buffalo  Journal,  which  hitherto  has  ever  been  ready  to  send  a  dart 

dipped  in  the  bitterness  which  unsuccessful  rivalry  engenders,  but  whose 

darts  have  always  been  returned  upon  its  own  head  by  the  impenetrable 
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ghield  which  surrounds  us,  until,  to  use  its  own  confession,  it  was  "just 
tottering  tojdefeat "  but  by  this  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  a  certain 
M  report,"  possessing  a  sort  of  official  character,  concocted  by  men  defeated 
in  their  hopes,  and  smarting  under  the  loss  of  honors  or  powers  and 
emoluments,  either  anticipated  or  previously  possesssd — the  Journal  by  this 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  this  report,  which,  by  the  way,  is  harmless 
among  these  who  understand  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  origin, 
has  broken  again  its  silence,  and  thinks  it  has  found  "  confirmation  strong 
as  Holy  Writ  of  our  (its)  prophecies  of  evil."     It  farther  says : 

"  Admitting,  as  we  do,  most  cordially,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  Michigan  University  is  mostly  made  up  of  men  of  zeal  and  attain- 
ment, amply  qualified  as  teachers,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  above  these 
men  are  others,  destitute  of  all  attachment  or  veneration  for  medical 
science,  who  have  the  power  to  control  the  associations,  if  not  the  acts  of 
the  medical  professors." 

It  inquires:  "  What  are  these  professors  to  do?  In  the  event  of  their 
resignation,  what  becomes  of  all  their  hopes  of  a  great  medical  reform 
commencing  at  Ann  Arbor  ?  To  resign  is  to  give  up  a  pleasant  residence 
a  decent  salary,  and  to  abandon  their  cherished  school  to  the  control  of 
Quacks.  To  remain  is  to  submit  to  an  insult  degrading  beyond  measure, 
and  to  suffer  under  the  consciousness  that  next  year  the  Eclectics  will  be 
entitled  to  professorship." 

The  Journal  closes  its  article  by  saying :  u  We  look  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  predictions  as  a  calamity  which  we  ourselves  would  have 
labored  strenuously  tojavert,  and  which  subjects  men  whom  we  honor 
and  respect  to  a  most  painful  alternative." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  article  was  written  and  printed  be- 
fore the  March  number  of  the  Peninsular  Journal  reached  Buffalo,  and 
it  reminds  us  of  some  obituary  notices  we  have  seen,  written  under  er- 
roneous telegraphic  reports,  and  while  the  subjects  of  them  were  alive 
and  kicking.  Such  notices,  when  written  by  opponents  and  rivals  often 
are  in  a  strain  which  scarcely  harmonizes  with  the  tenor  of  previous  effu- 
sions, but  which  show  more  truly  the  real  sentiments  and  the  manly 
heart.  We  really  feel  obliged  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  for  his  good 
opinions  of  the  University  and  its  professors*,  and  would  suggest  to  him 
that  if  he  had  always  been  as  frank  in  his  expressions  as  he  has  now,  he 
would  have  avoided  some  of  those  "  sore-headed  rejoinders"  of  which  ho 
has  so  lively  a  remembrance,  and  which  even  still  he  6eems  to  appre- 
fcen<L 
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%  [We  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  our  new  friend  to  the  March  num-* 
ber  of  the  Peninsular  Journal,  where  he  will  learn  what  we  now  more 
explicitly  state,  that  "  the  men  who  are  above  us  and  have  the  power  to 
control  our  associations,  are  not  destitute  of  all  attachment  or  veneration 
for  medical  science."  We  are  happy  to  say,  and  we  hope  it  will  allay 
the  regrets  of  the  Buffalo  and  all  other  friends  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  of  a  "  great  medical  reform,"  that 
the  men  who  have  been  elected  by  the  people  of  Michigan  to  control 
the  University,  have  both  an  attachment  to,  and  a  veneration  for  medi- 
cal science,  and  will  not  subject  the  men  whom  the  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Journal  so  much  honors  and  respects,  to  the  "  painful  alternative 
he  would  have  so  strenuously  labored  to  avert." 

We  are  daily  seeing  new  evidences  of  the  profound  wisdom  of  the 
great  poet  of  human  nature,  and  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Hunt  that  when 
he  next  quotes  from  Shakespeare  he  carefully  consider  the  context.  It 
will  doubtless  be  worth  his  study.  If  in  the  present  instance  he  had 
remembered  the  whole  passage,  and  the  desperate  state  of  mind  of  Oth- 
ello, of  whom  it  was  spoken,  he  would  have  found  that,  ^ 

"  Trifles  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  strong 
As  proof  of  holy  writ;" 

and  he  might  have  hesitated  before  giving  so  much  consequence  as  he 
he  seems  to  have  done,  to  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
visitors,  which  we  in  Michigan  understand  better  how  to  appreciate ;  and 
if  his  grief  be  not  a  luxury,  might  have  saved  himself  a  considerable 
amount  of  painful  condolence. 

One  other  of  our  cotemporaries  deserves  to  be  noticed,  but  the  present 
article  has  already  grown  to  such  a  length  that  we  are  unable  at  present 
to  do  it  justice. 


Art.  IV. — Indian  Hemp. — Its  utility  in  Uterine  Diseases  • 
Messrs.  Editors  : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  your  journal,  not  because  I  want  to 
be  seen  or  heard,  but  for  the  reason  I  want  to  add  what  little  mite  I  have 
to  the  largely  accumulating  stock  of  medical  facts.  No  doubt  from  the 
heading  of  my  article  you  may  have  some  anticipations  of  my  story,  but 
however,  I  say  to  you,  as  they  say  out  west^  "  keep  cool."     In  the  first 
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place  I  have  never  known  or  seen  it  stated  in  any  book  that  the  apocy- 
num  cannabinum  was  ever  useful  in  uterine  diseases,  and  as  the  organ  is 
generally  a  great  source  of  complaint  out  here,  and  even  in  the  east,  I 
want  to  give  the  profession  the  hint  that  they  may  go  on  with  the  enquiry. 
You  know,  sir,  that  often  the  uterus  becomes  irritated  and  is  left  in  a  very 
congestive  state,  always  ready  to  engender  every  species  of  disorders  that 
can  attack  it  either  in  the  pregnent  or  unpregnent  state.  My  statement 
shall  be  facts  and  facts  only,  as  I  have  no  theory  to  advance  or  maintain. 
My  first  case  was  that  of  a  woman  of  32  years  of  age,  and  the  mother 
of  five  children.  Some  four  years  ago  last  month,  I  was  called  on  to  see 
her  in  the  night  about  10  o'clock,  on  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  found 
her  with  her  pulse  small,  weak  and  about  90  per  minute,  stomach  irritable 
with  continual  vomiting,  that  organ  ejecting  every  thing  taken  in  it  hcem- 
orrhage  copious  and  tenderness  over  the  uterine  region.  I  made  sundry 
enquiries,  cross  questioned  her  and  her  husband  pretty  closely,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  taken  some  irritating  drug  or  drugs  to  bring  on 
miscarriage.  I  made  use  of  the  treatment  generally  adopted  for  such  a 
case,  even  to  slight  ptyalism.  My  treatment  up  to  the  sixth  day  was  un- 
availing and  my  patient  got  worse  gradually,  till  I  began  to  doubt  her 
recovery.  In  this  state  of  despair,  as  you  may  call  it,  I  pondered  over  in 
my  mind  every  remedy  that  showed  any  prospect  of  utility  in  her  case,  but 
had  used  most  of  them,  and  the  remainder  I  did  not  believe  in.  While 
in  this  mood  I  went  out  of  the  house  saddened  to  despair,  I  walked  a  bit 
across  the  lot  as  the  snow  had  all  gone  off,  (it  was  during  a  thaw,)  I  by 
chance  saw  some  Indian  hemp  growing  in  a  wet  place,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
I  will  try  this  weed,  so  I  dug  3  or  4  roots,  took  them  to  her  house,  and 
had  them  washed,  then  I  chipped  them  up  and  boiled  them  in  a  teacup 
of  water  till  one-third  of  the  fluid  was  gone,  and  gave  her  a  teaspoonful 
every  three  or  four  hours.  The  abdominal  aorta  did  beat  in  this  case  with 
the  force  of  a  forge  hammer.  I  left,  and  on  the  next  visit  a  lapse  of  about 
sixteen  hours,  I  found  her  some  better,  pulse  less  irregular  and  the  throb- 
bing of  the  aorta  smewhat  diminished  and  her  countenance  more  natural. 
I  ordered  more  of  the  hemp  to  be  dug  and  to  use  it  as  before,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  after  I  commenced  using  it,  I  found  all  the  unpleasant  symp- 
toms gone  and  her  convalescence  about  to  be  established.  Since  then  I 
have  used  it  in  more  than  fifteen  cases. 

The  next  case  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  was  that  of  a  female  of 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  she  was  the  mother  of  two  children. 
I  was  called  in  counsel   with  the  attending  physician.     She   had  then 
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been  under  his  care  nine  days.  He  had  despaired  of  her  recovery  and 
advised  her  friends  of  his  doubts.  On  my  arrival  I  felt  the  abdominal 
aorta  throbbing  like  a  forge  hammer,  tenderness  over  the  uterus  vagina 
dry  and  tender,  sordes  collected  on  the  gums  aud  teeth,  tongue  black,  or 
dark  brown  more  likely,  tympanitic,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  first, 
which  I  forgot  to  mention,  tormenting  headache.  My  friend  informed 
me  of  his  treatment,  with  which  I  could  find  no  fault,  as  it  was  on  the 
general  plan.  I  told  him,  that  in  such  cases  I  generally  used  the 
apocynum.  So  I  chipped  up  about  two  drachms  and  boiled  it  in  4 
ounces  of  water,  and  ordered  a  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 
On  our  arrival  the  next  day  the  headache  was  diminished,  pulse  more 
natural  and  soft,  and  the  abdominal  aorta  less  vehement  in  its  thumping, 
uterine  region  less  tender,  and  tongue,  gums,  and  teeth,  less  scaly.     She 

continued  to  mend,  and  in  a  week  was  able  to  sit  up.     The  woman  was 
afterwards  rugged  and  tough.     The  third  case  was  that  of  a  female  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  six  children,  I  was  called  to  see 
her  on  the  eleventh  day  of  her  illness,  in  council  with  a  neighboring  physi- 
cian.    She  for  sixteen  months  after  her  confinement  had  no  "  turns,"  her 
child  died  when  it  was  four  months  old  from  pneumonia.     Four  month 
before  this   attack  of  sickness,  she  was  ailing,   and  her  physician  called 
it  the  "  turn  of  life,"  &c.     She  was  taken  with  chills  and  fever  a  pain  in 
her  head,  vomiting  and  pain  across  her  loins.     Her  doctor  called  it  some 
kind  of  a  fever.     On  my  arrival  I  found  her  rather  low,  pulse  110  quick, 
and  small  eyes  dull  and  sunken,  breathing  rather  hurried,  tympanitic 
headache,  and  the  abdominal  aorta  thumping  at  an  awful  rate.     I  advised 
the  doctor  to  drop  his  treatment  and  told  him  that  I  would  prefer  using 
the  apocynum.     So  we  agreed  to  it  and  boiled  up  half  an  ounce  in  half 
a  pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour  or  less,  and  gave  a  teaspoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours.     On  the   following  day  I  returned  after  a  lapse  of 
24  hours  and  found  her  rather  better,  in  a  week  all  the  bad   symptoms 
were  gone.     This  woman  is  now  well  and  has  born  two  more  children. 
The  last  case  that  I  will  dwell  on  is  that  of  a  Mrs.  C,  aged  36  years, 
mother  of  four  children.     Last  fall  was  called  to  see  her  on  the  fourth  day 
of  her  illness,  she  was  then  rather  low,  pulse  about  95,  head  hot,  and  ached, 
eyes  dull  and  sunken,  great  thirst,  pain  over  the  uterus  vagina  hot,  dry  and 
tender,  and  the  abdominal  aorta  beating  furiously.     I  gave  her  a  dose  of 
sulphate  of  morphine  and  continued  it  every  four  hours  till  my  return, 
as  she  was  very  nervous.     In  about  sixteen  hours  after  I  returned  and 
found  her  no  better,  rather  affected  slightly  by  the  morphine  and  the 
stomach  inclined  to  be  troublesome.     I  gave  her  the  Indian  hemp,  then 
every  three  hours  as  usual,  she  in  four  days  had  got  over  all  her  bad  symp- 
toms and  quickly  recovered.     The   Indian   hemp  in  my  opinion  is   a 
valuable  remedy  in  pneumonia.     In  my  next  article  I  will  give  you  my 
views  of  its  operation. 

immm     I  remain  yours,  respectfully,  N.  B.,  M.D. 
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Original  Communications, 


DAILY      REMARKS      ON 

THE      WE  ATHE  R. 

1 

January. 

February. 

Heavy  white  frost.     A  fine  day. 

Snow  1  inch. 

2 

An  exceedingly  fine  day. 

3 
4 
5 

A  very  fine  day.    Rain  in  the  night. 

Snow  7  inches. 

Began  to  sleet  and  turned  to  rain. 

6 

A  violent  gale  through  the  day. 

Excessive  cold  day. 

7 

Snowing,  and  rain  in  the  clouds  from 

Snow  storm  through  day.    Snow  6  inch. 

8 

[10  to  12. 

9 

A  hank  of  clouds  along  the  horizon 

10 

[from  sunrise  till  8  a.m.  White  frost 

11 

Snow  3-4  inch. 

Snowing  from  8  p.m. 

12 

Snow  1  inch.     Fine  fair  day. 

13 

Snow  3-4  inch.    Snowing  more. 

Snow  2  inches. 

14 

Thawing.    Began  to  rain  at  10  a.m. 

15 

Began  to  snow  at  9  p.m. 

16 

Snow  1 1-4  inch. 

17 

Snow  3-4  inches. 

18 
19 
20 

Snow  3-4  inches. 

Snow  3-4  inch. 

21 

Snowy.     Snowing  heavily  at  2  p.m. 

22 

Snow  3  inches. 

23 

White  frost. 

24 

Snow  3  inches. 

25 

Snowing. 

26 

Snow  12  inches. 

27 

28 

Snow  4  inches. 

29 

Snow  6  inches. 

30 

Snow  showers. 

31 

RESULTS  FOR  JANUARY. 


BAROMETBR. 

Gr«n.  Average- 
Maximum--.. 
Minimum.  •  •  •  • 
Kange 


23.550- 

30.36- - 

28.33-  - 

8.03- • 

Gen.  Mean 29.34- • 


THERMOMETER. 

31.5 

58    

4    

54 
31 


6th. 
23d. 


RESULTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


BAROMBTER. 

Average----  29.791 
Maximum.-  30.02 
Minimum..  29.17 

Mean. 29.595  • 

Range .85  - 

Rain 1.550 


THERMOMETER. 

Average-  •      17.734 

40        .-13th. 

0-14        ..6th. 

13 

54 
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SELECTIONS. 


From  the  North  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

A  list  of  the  principal  Medical  Plants  enumerated  by  Botanists,  and 
known  to  be  growing  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin ;  with  a 
slight  notice  of  some  of  their  medical  properties.  By  Stephen  W. 
Williams,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  and  Lecturer  upon  Materia  Medica, 
Medical  Botany,  in  Dartmouth,  N.  EL,  Medical  College,  and  in  the 
Medical  University  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Deerfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, now  of  Laona,  Winnebago  County,  Illinois. 

The  study  of  Medical  Botany  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  medi- 
cal men  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  very  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  self-styled  botanical  physicians,  or  empirics,  as  they  are  emphati- 
cally and  most  appropriately  called,  who  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  inves- 
tigate the  properties  of  any  plant.  They  derive  most,  if  not  all  their 
boasted  information  on  this  subject  from  the  researches  of  regular  phy- 
sicians. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Association  at  Philadelphia, 
in  May  1847,  turned  the  attention  of  American  Physicians  to  this  subject. 
A  committee  was  appointed  with  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  as  chairman,  who 
made  a  short  report  upon  it,  which  was  followed  by  two  long  reports,  the 
one  by  Francis  P.  Porcher,  M.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  containing  174 
pages,  royal  octavo,  and  giving  an  account  of  more  than  five  hundred 
medical  plants  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  South  Carolina;  the  other 
by  myself,  in  a  communication  containing  a  list  of  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  indigenous  medicinal  plants  growing  in  Massachusetts,  giving 
an  account  of  their  medical  properties.  Others  have  given  lesser  reports 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Association,  and  the  medical  periodical  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  showing  that  a  growing  interest  is  felt  on  the  subject 
by  our  educated  physicians. 

The  field  for  observation  on  this  subject  is  vast,  and  as  yet  but  little 
explored,  particularly  in  the  boundless  West,  which,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  just  beginning  to  be  populated.  The  studies  of  physicians  more 
naturally  incline  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  natural  history, 
than  those  of  any  other  class  of  men ;  consequently  they  have  done 
more  towards  enlarging  its  boundaries  than  any  other.  Their  rides  in 
thickets  and  forests,  and  in  the  open  grounds,  give  them  great  opportu- 
nities for  investigating  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

Suffer  me  in  this  place  to  give  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  father  of  American  physicians,  the  immortal  Rush,  delivered 
before  his  class  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1789, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.     It  loses  none  of  its  value  or  significance  by  age. 
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It  also  gives  a  spur  and  impetus  to  exertion  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  Let  me  recommend  to  your  particular  attention  the  indigenuous  me- 
dicines of  our  country.  Cultivate  or  prepare  as  many  of  them  as  possi- 
ble, and  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  materia  medica,  by  exploring  the  untrod- 
den fields  and  forests  of  the  United  States.  The  ipecacuanha,  the 
Seneka  and  Virginia  snakeroots,  the  Carolina  pink-root,  the  spice-wood, 
the  sassafras,  the  butternut,  the  thoroughwort,  the  poke,  and  the  stram- 
monium,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  medicinal  productions  of  America. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  hundred  other  plants  which  now 
exale  invaluable  medicinal  virtues  in  the  air.  Examine  likewise  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  so  various  in  their  impregnation,  an  i  so  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Let  not  the  properties  of  the  insects  of 
America  escape  your  investigation.  We  have  already  discovered  among 
some  #f  them,  a  fly  equal  in  its  blistering  qualities  to  the  famous  fly  of 
Spain.  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  reserved  for  America  to  furnish  the  world 
from  her  productions,  cures  for  some  diseases  which  now  elude  the  pow- 
er of  medicine  ?  Who  knows  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains there  blooms  a  flower  that  is  an  infalable  cure  for  the  epilepsy  ? 
Perhaps  on  the  Monongahela,  or  the  Potomac,  there  may  grow  a  root 
that  shall  supply  by  its  tonic  powers  the  invigorating  effects  of  the  sav- 
age or  military  life,  in  the  cure  of  consumption.  Human  misery 
of  every  kind  is  evidently  on  the  decline.  Happiness,  like  truth,  is  an 
unit.  While  the  world,  from  the  progress  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political  truth,  is  framing  a  more  safe  and  agreeable  abode  for  man,  the 
votaries  of  medicine  should  not  be  idle.  All  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  temple  of  nature  have  been  thrown  open  by  the  convulsions  of  the 
late  American  revolution.  This  is  the  time  therefore,  to  press  upon 
her  altars.  We  have  already  drawn  from  them  discourses  on  morals, 
philosophy,  and  government,  all  of  which  have  human  happiness  for 
their  object.  Let  us  preserve  the  unity  of  truthand  happiness,  by  draw- 
ing from  the  same  source,  in  the  presentjeritical  moment,  a  knowledge  of 
antidotes  to  those  diseases  which  are  supposed  to  be  incurable." 

For  ray  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  principal  part  growing  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  I  am  more  indebted  to  a  manuscript  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  plants  of  Wisconsin,  by  my  friend  Dr.  S.  Lathrop, 
recently  Professor  in  the  Beloit  College,  now  a  Professor  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin University  at  Madison,  than  to  any  other  source.  I  believe  thi.s 
catalogue  has  recently  been  published  in  some  of  our  western  periodical 
journals.  I  have  also  received  valuable  information  from  Lapham's  His- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  I  also  avail  myself  of  my  own  observations  in  a  more 
limited  sphere,  during  a  short  residence  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  accounts  of  the  medical  properties  of  the  plants  enumerated,  is 
from  my  own  researches  into  the  various  authorities  which  have  present- 
ed themselves  to  my  notice,jand  this  has  been  the  principal  labor  of  the  un- 
dertaking. After  all,  but  little  new  may  have  been  elicited,  but  it  will  servo 
as  a  condensed  reference  to  the  medical  plants  of  this  section  of  the  west, 
I  have  omitted  the  names  of  my  authorities  for  the  medical  properties 
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of  the  plants  enumerated,  as  it  would  extend  my  communication  to  an 
indefinite  length.  I  refer  the  artificial  classification  of  the  plant  of  the 
Linnian  arrangement  thus,  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  Class  1.  Order 
13.  I  say,  1,  13.  And  for  the  natural  order  for  Rubiaceae,  for  instance 
I  say,  N.  0.  Rubiaceae,  &c.  I  trust  that  most  physicians  have  botanical 
works  describing  the  plants  in  their  particular  locations,  and  it  will  be 
easy  from  this  arrangement  to  refer  to  them.  I  have  preferred  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  to  the  natural  or  Linnian  one,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility  it  gives  in  looking  for  the  plant. 

1.  Abies  Balsamica,  Balsam  of  Fir.  20,  16,  N.  0.  Conifirae. 

This  beautiful  tree,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  American  forests, 
and  one  which  should  adorn  our  door  yards  more  frequently  than  it  does, 
yields  a  pellucid  balsam  which  is  expectorant,   vulnerary,  and  slightly" 
stimulant.     One  part  of  this  balsam,  and  two  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
forms  an  elegant  transparent  varnish  for  pictures  and  paper. 

2.  Abies  Canadensis,  Hemlock  tree.  Class  and  order  as  above,  stim- 
ulant ;  branches  used  in  fomentations — used  in  tanning. 

3.  Abies  nigra.  Black  Pine,  Spina,  class  and  order  as  above,  stimu- 
lant, diuretic.     The  oil  of  Spina  is  obtained  from  this. 

4.  Abies  or  Pinus  Strobus.  White  Pine,  class  and  order  the  same. 
Most  valuable  for  timber,  the  bark  used  for  poltices  in  the  piles,  stim- 
ulant. 

The  genus  Abies  taken  from  Pinus.  Except  in  the  pineries  of  Wis- 
consin, pines  are  scarce  and  timber  high. 

5.  "Abutilon  Avicennae.     Indian  Mallows,  N.  0.  malvaccae,  emollient. 

6.  Acer  Saccharinum.  Sugar  Maple,  Mountain  Maple,  8,  1.  Its  prin- 
cipal medical  quality  is  the  sugar  which  it  yields. 

7.  Acer  Rubrum.  Red  Maple,  8,  1.  A  good  ink  is  made  from  it  by 
boiling  with  sulphate  of  iron.     Decoction  useful  in  sore  eyes. 

8.  9.  Actaea  Rubrum  et  Alba,  Cohosh,  13,  1,  N.  0.  Ranunc,  tonic, 
expectorant  and  nervine. 

10.  Achillea  Millefolium.  Yarrow,  milfoil,  N.  O.,  Artracii.  Anti- 
spasmodic and  tonic. 

11.  Acarus  Calamus.  Sweet  Flag,  6,  1,  n.  o.,  oronudes.  Aromatic, 
stimulant,  used  in  dyspepsia  and  as  bitter  tonic. 

12.  Adiantum  Pedatum.  Maiden  hair,  rock  fern,  cryptogamia.  Aro- 
matic and  slightly  astringent.  A  soothing  syrup  for  coughs  is  made 
from  this  plant  somewhat  similar  to  the  syrup  de  capillaris. 

18.  Anemone  Nemerosa.     Wood,  anemone. 

19.  Anemone  Virgincia.     Wind  Flower. 

20.  A.  Pennsylvania,  Anemone.  13,  13,  N.  O.  Ranunc.  Properties 
alike,  used  in  cutaneous  affections.  It  is  acrid  and  irritating,  and  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  Spanish  flies. 

21.  Ainphiocarpae  Monarca.     N.  0.  Liguminous,  esculent. 

22.  Agrimonia  Eupatoria.  Common  Agrimony,  12,  2,  tonic,  laxative 
and  febrifuge. 

23.  Alnus  Serrulata.  Common  Alder,  20,  4,  N.  0.  Amentiacise. 
Leaves  bitter  and  astringent     I  have  found  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
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thisshnib  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  Hematuria.     It  is  also  good  in 
other  hemorrhages. 

24.  Alnus  Incarnata.     Same  class  and  order.     Astringent. 

25.  Allium  Canadense.  Wild  Onion.  6,  1,  stimulant  diuretic,  and 
laxative.     Similar  in  its  properties  to  the  common  onion. 

26.  Amaranthus  Altissimus.     Prince's  Feather,   )  on   -    B   ,     , 

27.  Amaranthus  Hybrides.  Lovely  Bleeding,  [  ^U'  5>  ^oUl  tliese 
plants  are  considered  to  be  useful  in  the  hemorrhages,  particularly  in  the 
uterine  hemorrhage. 

28.  Alisma  Plantago.  Great  Water  Plaintain,  8,  13,  irritant;  stimu- 
lant. It  was  formerly  considered  in  Russia  to  be  almost  a  specific  in 
hydrophobia,  but  it  is  not  now  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

29.  Ambrosia  Trifida.  Rich  weed.  This  weed  was  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  make  ropes.     Employed  in  after-pains  in  labor,  nervine. 

30.  Arctium  Lappa.  Burdock,  6,  1.     Diaphoretic,  diuretic,  sudorific. 

31.  Andromeda  Polifolia.     Andromeda.     Irritant,  errhine. 

32.  Aquilegia  Canadensis.  Columbine,  13,  5,  N.  0.  Ranunc.  Lax- 
ative, Diuretic. 

33.  Apios  Tuberosa.  Ground  Nut,  17,  10,  N.  0.  Leguminosa.  Es- 
culent, somewhat  simular  to  the  potato. 

34.  Aralia  Nudicaulis.     Spikenard,  5,  5,  true  spikenard. 

35.  Aralia  Racemosa.     False  Sarcaparilla,  5,  5. 

Both  these  species  are  mild  stimulants,  aromatic,  etc.,  expectorant.  A 
syrup  of  these  plants  is  much  used  in  coughs.  The  bruised  root  in 
wounds  and  old  ulcers. 

36.  Aralia  Spinosa.  Prickly  Ash.  Class  and  order  the  same.  High'y 
stimulant,  irritant,  diuretic.     Used  much  in  rheumatism,  toothache,  etc . 

37.  Arabis  Canadensis.     Cress.     Stimulant,  edible. 

38.  Archangelicze,  Atropurpurea.  Archangel,  5,  2,  N.  0.  Umbe- 
llif.  Sometimes  mistaken  for  Cicuta  or  poison  hemlock,  as  it  is  some- 
what similar  in  appearance.     Carminative,  stimulant,  stomachic. 

39.  Artemasia  canadensis.  Wormwood,  18,  2,  n.  o.  corymbifera. 
The  powder  of  the  root  has  been  much  used  in  epilepsy,  a  most  valuable 
discutient,  and  much  used  in  fomentations,  in  wounds  and  bruises. 

40.  Arbutus  uva  ursi.  Bear  berry,  Uva  ursi.  1,  10,  n.  o.  Erica?. 
Diuretic,  tonic,  astringent. 

41.  Apocynum  and  rosamiifolium.  Ipecac.  Dog's  bane.  5,  2,  n.  o. 
Apocynca?,  emetic,  cathartic,  &c. 

Apocyncse  cannabinum.  Indian  Hemp,  5,  2,  n.o,  Apocynca?,  Emetic, 
cathartic,  and  diuretic. 

43.  Asclepias,  cornuti.  Milk  weed,  Silk  weed,  5,  2,   )  Emetic. 

43.  Asclepias  incarnati.  Silk  weed,  5,  2,  j  Cathartic. 

44.  Asclepias  tuberosa.  Pleurisy  root,  butterfly  weed,  5,  2,  Pectoral, 
carminative. 

45.  Asarum  Canadense.  Canada  snake  root,  wild  ginger,  12,  1.  Aro- 
matic stimulant,  and  diuretic. 

46.  Arum  tryphyllum.  Wild  turnip,  Dragon  root,  20,  13,  n.  o.  Aroi- 
deae,  expectorant,  carminative,  diuretic.  The  root  loses  much  of  its 
causticity  in  drying. 
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47.  Asplenium  thalictroides.  Spleen  root,  cryptogamia.  astringent, 
pectoral,  and  diuretic. 

48.  Aster  macrophyllus. 

49.  Aster  macrophyllus,        )  Aster,   star  flower,  8,  2,  n.  o.  Asteracse 

>  Used  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  as  an 

50.  Astor  Nor-Angleae,         )  ecbolic.    * 

51.  Avena  Strictus.  Wild  oats,  3.  2.,  n.  o.  graminacae,  dietetic,  ex- 
pectorant. 

52.  Asparagus  officinalis.  Asparagus,  6,  1,  n.  o.  asparagi,  dietetic,  and 
diuretic. 

53.  Betula  papyraceae.  White  birch,  20,  13,  n.  o.  amentacae,  astrin- 
gent, diuretic. 

54.  Baptisia  tinctoria.  Indigo  plant,  n.  o.  Leguminosae,  emetic,  ca- 
thartic. 

55.  Brassima  pelata.  Water  shield,  2, 1,  mucilaginous,  like  the  lichens. 

56.  Bidens,  fondosa,  }    18,    2,  n,   o.  corymbiferse.     An  infusion  of 

>■    seeds  formed  into  a  syrup  with  honey,  good  in 

57.  Bidens  cernua,     )  hooping  cough. 

58.  Bronnn  ciliatus.  Chess,  2,  2.  A  noxious  plant  among  wheat. 
Purgative,  sudorific,  and  diuretic. 

59.  Botrychium  fumariordes.  Rattlesnake  fern,  cryptogamia.  Mild 
astringent. 

60.  Calla  Palustris.  Water  arum,  20,  13.  Acrid,  stimulant  like  the 
wild  turnip.  It  loses  its  causticity  by  drying,  and  is  then  eaten  in 
Sweden  for  bread. 

62.  Caltha  palustris.  Cowslip,  13,  13,  n.  o.  Ranunculaceae.  Esculent 
when  boiled  young  in  the  spring;  later  acrid.     It  sometimes  kills  cattle. 

Cardamine  rhomboidum.  L.  Ladies  smock.  Roots,  purgative,  diu- 
retic, and  nervous,  cardamine  pratensis. 

63.  Callytriche  verna.  Water  chickweed,  n.  o.  callitrichiana.  Highly 
diuretic,  and  useful  in  dropsy. 

64.  Cana  alba.  Perhaps  the  Juglans,  butternut,  n.  o.  Juglandicse. 
From  the  butternut  a  most  valuable  cathartic  is  extracted,  which  is  much 
in  use  in  domestic  practice. 

65.  Carex  arva.  Sedge.  L.  This  genus  is  very  extensive.  Edible, 
stomachic,  diuretic,  especially  those  with  odorous  roots. 

66.  Carpinus  virginica,  Yel  ostrya,  n.  o.  carylacese.  It  affords  a  grate- 
ful food  for  cattle.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  white,  and  burns  like  a 
candle.     It  dies  yellow. 

67.  Cassia  chamachristus.  A  species  of  senna,  10,  1,  n.  o.  Legu- 
minoseae,  cathartic,  laxative. 

68.  Caphalantus  occidentalis.  Button  wood.  L.  Tonic  febrifuge, 
cathartic.     ^  *  *  Jm    ,  .jmu&iii 

69.  Ceanothus  Americanus.  New  Jersey  tea  root,  5,  1,  n.  o.  Rhana- 
ceae.  Astringent,  used  for  apthous  sore  mouth;  used  as  a  substitute 
for  tea  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

70.  Celastrus  scandens.  False  bitter  sweet,  5,  1,  n.  o.  celastracean. 
The  bark  is  emetic  and  dyscutient.  Useful  in  discussing  tumors  and 
swellings  in  the  bags  of  cows. 
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71.  Celtis  occidentalis.  Hackberry,  5,  1,  n.  o.  Amentacae.  Anodyne, 
refrigerant.     The  berries  eaten  in  dysentery. 

72.  Cicuta  Maculata.  Wild  poison  Hemlock,  5,  2.  n.  o.  Umbilliferae. 
A  narcotic  irritant  poison  like  the  conium. 

78.  Cicuta  bulbosa.     Same  class  and  order.  Propertiesthe  same. 

74.  Circas  lutitiana,  enchanted  night  shade,  1,  2,  n.  o.  Labiatae,  used 
in  enchantments  in  druidical  ages,  like  the  mummery  of  animal  magne- 
tism. 

75.  Claytonia  Yirginica.  Pigroot.  L.  Antiscrophnlous  in  cataplasms. 

76.  Clematis  Virginiana.  Clematis,  3,  13,  n.  o.  Ranunculacae.  Very 
acrid,  and  employed  as  a  caustic.     Its  fibres  make  paper. 

77.  Cimcifuga  Eacemosa.  Cohosh.  Black  snakeroot,  n.  o.  Ranunc. 
Tonic,  and  expectorant.     Much  used  in  consumptive  complaints. 

78.  Chimaphyla  umbellata.  Altered  from  Pyrola.  Spotted  winter- 
green.     Diuretic  and  tonic,  much  used  in  dropsy. 

79.  Chilone  glabra.  Snake  head,  14,  2,  n.  o.  Peronata.     Bitter  tonic. 

80.  Chenopodium  albam.  Worm  seed.  Jerusalem  oak,  5,  2,  n.  o. 
Chenopodiacas.     Anthelmintic,  expectorant,  and  emmenagogue. 

81.  Chenopodium  hybridium.     Class,  order,  and  properties  the  same. 

82.  Crataegus  coccinea.  Thorn  bush,  12,  2,  astringent,  anti-emetic 
stomachic. 

83.  Conium  maculata.  Poison  hemlock,  5,  2,  n.  o.  Unbelliferae. 
Anodyne,  acrid,  and  extremely  poisonous.  I  have  seen  the  best  effects 
from  this  in  cancerous  ulcerations,  from  using  the  bruised  leaves  in  poul- 
tices. 

84.  Cornus  alternifolia,    ^    4,  1,  n.  o.  Hedera. 

85.  Cornus  circinata,  Different  species  of  Dog  weed. 

86.  Cornus  serioca,  }■   All  tonics,  and  pretty  good  substitutes  for 

88.  Cornus  paucifolia,  Peruvian  bark.     Cornein  has  been  made 

89.  Cornus  Canadensis,   J    from  Cornus  Canadensis,  little  inferior  to 

Quinine. 

90.  Coptis  trifoliata.  Gold  thread,  Mouth  root,  13,  13,  n.o.Ranun. 
Tonic,  stomachic,  and  detergent.  Much  used  in  the  apthous  sore  mouths 
of  children. 

91.  Coreopsis.  Tickseed.  L.  Used  as  a  red  dye  by  the  Indians. 

92.  Corylus  Americana.  Hazle-nut,  20,  13,  n.  o.  Amentaciaae.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  good  in  inflammation  of  the  kidn«ys.  The  oil  is  used 
in  toothache. 

93.  Clintonia  borealis.  L.  Vulnerary  in  a  decoction  of  the  leaves. 

94.  Chara  vulgaris.  Water  feathers.  L.  Anti-spasmodic  and  vermi- 
fuge. 

95.  Convallaria  multifloria.  Great  Solomon's  Seal,  6,  2,  n.  o.  Aspa- 
ragin.  I  have  seen  the  best  effect  in  hemorrhoids  or  piles  from  a  syrup 
made  of  four  ounces  of  the  dried  root  of  this  plant,  one  quart  of  water, 
simmered  to  a  pint,  add  a  pint  of  molasses  and  simmer.  Dose,  a  wine 
glass  full  three  times  a  day. 

96.  Chrysosplenium.  Water  carpet     L.  Aperient  corroborant. 

97.  Cuscuta  gronorir,     Dodder,  5,  2,  Bitter,  and  astringent. 
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98,  Cipressus  thyoides.  White  cedar.  L.  Infusion  of  the  wood 
stomachic.     The  oil  used  in  rheumatism. 

99,  Cynoglossum  officinale.  Hounds  tongue,  5,  1,  Demulcent  and 
sedative.     Used  in  Ncemaphysis. 

*)      Ladies  slippers,  19,  2,  n.  o. 
Orchideae.     All  most  used  as 

100,  Cypripedium  pubescens.  |      a  nervine  by  the  botanic  phy- 

101,  Cypripedium  parviflorum,  J-     sicians  and  quacks  as  an  anti- 

102,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  spasmodic  and  nervine.  They 

|      call  it  Nervine,  America  Val- 
J      erian.     I  can  see   but  little 
efficacy  in  it. 

103,  Cyprus  oleandrus.     Bull  rush ;  cryptogamia,  diuretic. 

104,  Datura  stramonium.  Common  Thorn  apple  penn,  5,  1,  n.  o. 
Solaneae.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  narcotics,  and  an 
acrid  poison. 

105,  Diervilla  trefida.    L»  Yellow  diervilla;  an tisyphitic,  diuretic. 
10§,  Delphinium  consolida.     Larkspur,  13,  3,  n.  o.  Ramunc  Vulner- 
ary, anti-spasmodic,  diuretic. 

107,  Dentaria  laciniata.     Tooth  root,  L.  aromatic  and  stimulant. 

108,  Dirca  palustris.  Leather  wood,  Moose  wood,  8,  1,  n.  o.  T.  Thy- 
melas.     It  is  emetic,  cathartic,  rubifaeient,  and  epispastic. 

109,  Drosera  rotundifolia.     Linden  L.  Pectoral,   and  used  in  asthma. 

110,  Elymus  Virginius.     The  seeds  eaten  like  bread. 

111,  Equisitem  arvense.  Horsetail,    (    Cryptogamia;  both  of  them 

112,  Equis.  hyemale.  Seouring  rush,  f  excellent  diuretics. 

113,  Erythronium  dens  canis.  Adder's  tongue,  6,  1,  n.  o.  Libaiar. 
The  root  when  dry  is  farinaceous ;  when  green,  emetic,  acrid  and  stimu- 
lant 

114,  Euonymus  atropurpurea.  Spindle  tree,  L,  Fruit  emetic,  diuretic 
in  powder,  good  for  the  ich. 

115,  Eupatorium  perfoliatum.  Thoroughwort,  boneset,  8,  1,  n.  o. 
Compositae.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  best  indigenous  cathartics ; 
the  flowers  are  also  tonic  and  emetic. 

116,  Eupatorium  purpureum  Joepye  root,  class  and  order  the  same, 
highly  diuretic. 

117,  Euphorbia  maculata.  Blooming  spurge,  11,  3;  cathartic,  emotic, 
and  stimulant. 

118,  Fagus  ferruginea.  Beech  20,  13.  It  yields  a  pleasant  edible 
nut.  The  decoction  of  the  leaves,  and  in  ointments,  good  for  burns  and 
scalds. 

119,  Fkerkia  proserpine  cardis.     Sweet  salad ;  edible  good  and  sweet. 

V  12,  13,  n.  o.  Rosacae. 

120,  Fragaria  virginiana.     Strawbeny,  I    Pleasant  fruit  a  decco 

121,  Fragaria  vesca,  common  ditto,  j    tion  of  the  leaves  use- 

J    ful  in  dysentery. 

122,  Fedia  fago  pynum.  Lamb  lettuce.  Max.  A  good  salade,  diu- 
retic vol.  ii. — 29 
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123,  Fraxinus  Americana.  Ash  tree,  21,  2,  n.  o.  Jasmines.  The  bark 
is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  for  hemorrhages,  and  the  bite  of  snakes. 

124,  Galium  aperine.  )    Goose  Grass,  4,  1,  n.  o.  Rubicese,  diu- 

125,  Galium  asprellum,       j    retic,  and  astringent. 

126,  Gaultherius  procumbens.  Winter  green,  chequer  berry,  10,  1. 
A  very  pleasant  aromatic  stimulant.  The  oil  and  essence  very  much 
used  in  this  country,  diuretic. 

127,  Geranium  maculatum.  Crane's  bill,  16,  10,  n.  o.  Geranaceae. 
This  is  one  of  our  best  and  purest  astringents. 

128,  Geranium  robertianum.  Same  class  and  order.  Used  in  the 
bloody  water  and  bloody  flux  of  animals,  astringent  and  diuretic. 

129,  Gerandia  quircifolia.  Golden  oak.  Mx.  Used  by  the  Sioux  In- 
dians for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.     It  is  also  used  for  the  toothache. 

130,  Gentiana  quinqueflora,     ^|    Blue  and  fringed  gentians,  16,10, 

131,  Gentiana  crinita,  I    n.  o.  Gentiana,  tonic,  bitter,  corrobo- 

132,  Gentiana  Saponaria.  f  rant,  cathartic,  good  substitutes  for 

J    foreign  gentians. 

133,  Geum  robertianum.  Avens.  Throat  root,  12,  3,  n.  o.  Rosacea; 
astringent  and  a  pure  tonic;  used  with  gold  thread  for  apathous  ulcera- 
tions, in  chronic  diseases,  diarrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  &e. 

134,  Gnaphalium  polyaphelata.  Life  everlasting,  18,  2,  n.  o.  Corim- 
biferse ;  astringent,  vermifuge,  and  vulnerary. 

135,  Goody  era  pubescens,  scrofula  weed.  Used  much  in  scrofulous 
affections. 

136,  Hydrastis  canadenses.  Scrofula  weed.  Much  used  by  the  botan- 
ists and  other  empirics.     Bitter,  pungent,  nauseous  and  disagreeable. 

137,  Hepatiaca  triloba.  Liver  root,  13,  13,  Ramunc.  Expectorant. 
It  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  syrup  in  consumptive  complaints. 

138,  Helonias  deplexa.  Helonias.  The  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
root  useful  in  cholic. 

139,  Helianthus  rigidus.     Sunflower,  18,  3,  n.  o.  Corymbifere*. 
140,,  Helianthus  annuus.     Large  sunflower,  class  and  order  the  same. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  yield  an  oil  equal  to  olive  oil ;  astringent. 

141,  Helanthus  tuberosus.  Artichoke,  class  and  order  the  same.  Culi- 
narv  roots,  which  contain  sucrar,  diuretic. 

142,  Helianthus  canadenses,  properties  somewhat  similar. 

143,  Helenium  autumnale.  False  Sunflower,  yellow  star.  R.  Tonic, 
febrifuge,  errhine.     It  has  been  used  iu  intermittents. 

145,  Heracleum  lanatum.  Martin  root,  5,  2,  n.  o.  apiaceae;  a  warm 
stimulating  carminative,  like  the  anise  and  caraway. 

145,  Hieracium  canadenses.  Vining  hawkweed,  18,  1,  n.  o.  cichor. 
vulunrary,  astringent,  sudorific,  and  pectoral. 

145,  Hieracium  gronovir,  class  and  order  the  same;  used  for  toothache 
and  to  cure  warts. 

147,  Hordeum  jubatum.     A  species  of  barley;  used  like  the  genuine. 

148,  Humulus  lupulus.  Common  hop,  21,  5,  Bitter,  tonic,  narcotic, 
lepulin,  or  the  powder  of  the  hop  easily  separated  from  it.  They  are  the 
principal  ingredients  in  beer  and  porter. 
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149,  Hydrophyllum  virginicum.  Burn  flower,  5,  2.  ■  This  has  been 
used  against  the  bites  of  snakes,  and  that  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  skin  produced  by  the  Rhus  or  poison  sumach. 

150,  Hypericum  pyramidatum,  )    St.  John's  wort. 

151,  Hypericum  canadense,  J  St.  John's  wort,  5,  1;  Balsamic, 
pectoral,  somewhat  styptic  and  vulnerary.  Used  in  diarrhsea,  dysentery, 
mania  and  low  spirits ;  a  syrup  of  it  useful  in  croup. 

152,  Impatiens  pallida.  Jewel  weed,  5,  1.  The  whole  plant  is  acrid* 
and  when  taken  internally  it  operates  as  an  emetic,  cathartic  and  diure- 
tic. 

153,  Iris  versicolor.     Flower  de  luce,     )     3, 1,  cathartic,  acrid,  stimu- 

154,  Iris  viginianum.     Blue  flag  lily.    J    lant  and  emetic. 

155,  Juglans  cinerea,  Butter  nut,  )    class   20,  order  13. 

156,  Juglans  cinerea,  Blackwalnut,  V    The  butternut  is  the 

157,  Juglans  squarrosa,  shag  bark  hickory  nut  )  most  valuable  ca- 
thartic.    The  bark  of  the  others  is  rubifacient. 

158,  Juncus  vulticus.     Rushes,  L.  diuretic,  cathartic. 

159,  Juniperus  communis.     Common  Juniper,    )    21,  16,  stimulant 

160,  Juniperus  virginianum.  Red  cedar,  J  emenagogue,  diu- 
retic, and  diaphoretic. 

161,  Kalmia  glauca.     Laurel,  10,  1,  leaves  poisonous  and  narcotic. 
152,  Larix  Americana.     Larix.  Hackmetac,  20,  16.     It  produces  a 

fine  balsam  similar  to  turpentine,  useful  in  wounds,  bruises,  &c.     This 
tree  resembles  the  pinus,  but  the  leaves  are  deciduous  in  the  fall. 

163,  Ledum  latifolium.  Labrador  tea,  Marsh  tea.  Leaves  bitter,  as- 
tringent, and  pectoral ;  used  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 

164,  Lemna  minor.  Duck  meat,  20,  2.  A  cataplasm  of  it  has  been 
used  in  gout,  and  in  the  piles.     A  decoction  useful  in  Jaundice. 

165,  Leonorus  cardiaca.  Motherwort,  14, 1.  Similar  in  its  properties 
to  valerian ;  used  in  hysterical  and  nervous  affections. 

166,  Leontodon  taraxacum.  Dandelion.  18,  1.  This  plant  has 
come  into  vogue  greatly  for  jaundice,  dyspepsia,  &c.  It  is  diuretic,  slight- 
ly tonic  and  aperient. 

167,  Lepidium  virginianum.  Pepper  grass,  15,  2.  Eaten  as  a  salad; 
acrid,  diuretic,  anti-scorbutic. 

168,  Lilura  canadenses.  )     Canada  and  Philadelphia  lily   L. 

169,  Lilum  philadelphium,  j  Roots  useful  in  suppuration  for 
poultices.     Edible. 

170,  Liatris  cylindrica.     Gay  feather,  10,  1,  Diuretic;  good  in  gravel. 

171,  Liatris  scariosa.  Button  snake  root,  class,  order  and  properties 
the  same. 

172,  Linum  rigidum.     Wild  flax. 

178,  Linum  usitatissimum,  common  flax  naturalized,  5,  5,  laxative 
pectoral,  sudorific,  flax  seed,  one  of  our  purest  demulcents. 

174.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  cardinal  lobelia,  5,  1. 

175.  Lobelia  syphilitic  lobelia,  5,  1. 

176.  Lobelia  inflata.  Devil's  pepper,  5.  1.  The  last  article  is  the 
divine  remedy  of  the  Thomsonian,   Botanies,  Steamers,  and  Eclectics, 
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which  may  all  be  ranked  under  the  same  class,  and  the  one  on  which 
they  raised  themselves  to  their  little  ephemeral  popularity,  and  one  which 
with  their  short  lived  popularity  descended  almost  to  the  shades  of  ob- 
hvion.  It  is  a  violent  narcotic,  acrid  poison,  and  highly  irritant,  I  have 
given  a  full  axount  of  it  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  for  the  year  1846. 

IT 7.  Lonicera  sempervirens.  Honeysuckle,  5,  1.  The  ripe  berries 
of  this  beautiful  plant  are  strongly  purgative.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
■are  bitterish,  mucilaginous  and  detersive."  A  syrup  is  prepared  from  them 
for  sore  throat  and  irratibility  of  the  luno-s. 

178,  Lupii*e  perennis.  Lupini,  Finger  leaf,  L.  Seeds  bitter  and 
flatulent 

179,  Lycopodium  lucidulum.  Ground  pine,  L.  Cryptogamia;  used 
in  dropsy,  emenagogue,  drastic,  gout,  diarrhoea,  &e. 

180,  Lycopus  virginicus.  Water  agrimony.  Bugle  2,  1.  This  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  astringents;  very  valuable  in  uterine  and  all 
other  hemorrhages.  I  have  published  a  long  account  of  it  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  engage  the  ob- 
servation and  attention  of  physicians. 

181,  Lycopus  minatus.  Water  Hound,  class  and  order  the  same.  Used 
in  intermittant  fevers. 

282.  Lythrara  alatum.  Willow  herb.  L.  Mucilaginous  in  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery. 

183,  Lysimachia  quadrifolia.  Loose  strife.  L.  Slightly  astringent, 
stomachic,  expectorant;  good  for  coughs  and  cold,  and  to  improve  the 
appetite. 

184,  Lythospernum  officinale.  L.  Similar  in  properties  to  cynoglos- 
sum. 

185,  Malva  rotundifolia.  Mallows,  class  17;  all  the  mallows  are  mu- 
cilaginous, and  equivalent  in  properties  to  the  slippery  elm,  gum  arabic, 
&e. 

180,  Manila  cotula.     Mayweed.  L.  Bitter  tome,  stomachic,  nervine. 

187,  Marubium  vulgarie.  Hore  hound,  14,  1;  emenagogue,  deobstru- 
ent.  diuretic,  used  in  dysmenorrhea,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys.  It 
is  the  basis  of  the  negro  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  snakes. 

188,  Medeola  virginica.  Indian  cucumber,  6,  3.  It  is  highly  diuretic 
and  has  been  successfully  used  in  dropsies. 

189,  Menispermum  canadense.  Moonseed,  L.  Bitter,  tonic,  mucilagi- 
uous ;  used  in  the  stransniarv  of  horses. 

190,  Mentha  canadenses.  Common  mint,  13,  1,  n.  o.  Labiata?;  all  the 
mints  are  warm  aromatic  stimulants.  The  wild  leaves  applied  warm  on 
the  breast  will  prevent  the  formation  of  abscesses,  and  promote  the  flow 
of  milk. 

191,  Meriganthus  trifoliata.  Buck  bean.  5,  1,  n.  o.  Gentianae,  Bitter, 
tonic,  and  cathartic  More  intensely  bitter  than  gentian ;  used  in  inter- 
mittent and  other  fevers,  where  tonics  are  required ;  in  rheumatism,  drop- 
sy, and  cutaneous  eruptions. 
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192,  Mitella  dyphylla.  Current  leaf;  Refrigerant,  used  in  ferers  as  a 
drink. 

193,  Mitchella  repens.  Creeping  chequer  berry.  This  is  a  most  val- 
uable diuretic,  much  used  in  dropsy.  For  an  extended  account  of  it  see 
my  Medical  Botany. 

194,  Monarda  fistulosa.  Balm,  2,  1,  n.  o.  Labiateae. 

195,  Monarda  punctata.  Mountain  balm,  2,  1,  n.  o.  the  same;  alter- 
ed to  Milissa.     Aromatic,  fragrant,  and  anti-emetic,  similar  to  the  mints. 

196,  Monotropa  Uniflora.  Beech  drop,  pie  plant,  10,  1,  N.  Monotro- 
pae.     Anodyne.     Dr.  Steward's  substitute  for  opium ;  cures  opthalmies. 

197,  Milium  effusum.    Wild  Millet.  L.  Esculent. 

198,  Myrica  gala.  Bay  berry,  n.  o.  Myricae ;  astringent,  anti-spasmo- 
dic used  in  dysentery.     From  the  berries  bay-berry  tallow  is  made. 

199,  Nasturtium  palustre,  Nasturtion,  L.  aromatic,  diuretic. 

200,  Negundo  acerandis.     Equivalent  with  all  the  maples. 

201,  Nymphae  odorata.  White  pond  lily,  sweet  pond  lily,  13,  1.  The 
roots  are  the  parts  employed  in  medicine.  They  are  demulcent,  anodyne 
and  emollient.  They  form  the  best  poulticies  which  can  be  used  in  sup- 
purating abscesses. 

202,  Nuphar  advena.  Yellow  water  lily,  13,  1.  This  plant  possesses 
the  properties  of  the  above,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

203,  JSepeta  cataria.  Catmint  or  catnep,  5,  1,  n.  o.  Labiatae.  car- 
minative, stimulant,  and  much  used  in  the  affections  of  infants. 

204,  Oxalis,  violacae.  Clover  leafed  sorrel,  L.  1,  5.  This  plant  yields 
oxalic  acid. 

205,  Oenothera  bennis.  Scabish  Tree  primrose,  8,  1,  n.  o*  Malstron; 
esculent,  mucilaginous. 

206,  Orchis  spectabilis,  Salep,  L.  From  this  Ocher's  Salip  is  made, 
vermifuge. 

207,  Ostrya  virginica.     Similar  to  carpinus. 

208,  Oryzoptis  asperifolia.  American  rice ;  eaten  by  the  American 
Indians  like  common  rice. 

290,  Panax  quinquefolia.  Ginseng,  5,  2.  The  divine  remedy  of  the 
Chinese.  Very  abundant  here,  sufficient  for  commercial  purposes.  Stimu- 
lant cordial,  tonic,  expectorant,  &c.  An  excellent  ingredient  with  mal- 
lows in  cough  mixtures. 

210,  Parnassia.     Similar  in  its  properties  to  hepatica. 

211,  Pastinaae  Saliva.  Parsnip,  5,  2.  Esculent.  Seeds  aromantic 
and  stimulant. 

212,  Pedicularis  canadenses.  House  wort,  14,  2,.  Sometimes  called 
heal-all.     The  Indians  use  it  in  the  bite  of  snakes, 

213,  Pinus  banksiana.     See  Abies,  29,16. 

214,  Pinus  resinosa.  Pitch  pine,  29,  16.  From  this  turpentine  and 
resin  of  commerce  is  made.  :iPg| 

217,  Pinus  mitis.  Pine  29,  26.  All  the  kinds  of  pines  are  valua- 
ble, from  which  the  pitch,  resin,  and  turpentine  are  made.  Diuretic  and 
stimulant. 
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216,  Plantago  major.  Common  plantain,  etc.  Leaves  cooling  and 
vulnerary.     Root,  astringent.     When  young,  leaves  a  good  salad. 

217,  Phytolacca  decandra.  Poke  root,  11,  10.  Emetic,  cathartic, 
narcotic.  Used  much  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism ;  also  in  the  swelled 
udder  of  cows. 

218,  Physalis  viscera.  Ground  cherry,  5,  1.  Berries  diuretic  and 
sedative. 

219,  Podophyllum  peltatum.  May  apple.  Mandrake,  n.  o.  Acitana, 
This  is  one  of  our  best  native  cathartics  at  the  west,  and  it  grows  in 
great  abundance  there.  On  account  of  its  superior  efficacy  as  a  cathar- 
tic, it  is  sometimes  called  mercury  root.  An  account  of  it  may  be  found 
in  all  our  best  medical  dispensations.  Leaves  narcotic.  Fruit  relished 
by  most  people. 

220,  Partulucca  olevacea.  Purslain  11,  12.  Diuretic  and  vermifuge. 
Esculant.     A  good  salve  made  with  it  for  the  lips  and  nipples. 

221,  Polygala  paucifolia.  Dwarf  milk-root,  17,  3,  n.  o.  Polygonacae. 
Properties  somewhat  similar  to  polygala  senega,  stimulant,  sudorific. 
Smells  somewhat  like  the  Gultheria  procumbens.  A  tea  of  the  plant- 
useful  in  erysipelas.     Used  for  rattlesnake  bites. 

222,  P.  Sanguinia.    )     Snakeroots.     Class  and  order  as  above. 

223,  P.  Polygamia.  j    Properties  somewhat  similar. 

214,  Polygonum  persicaria.  Water  pepper,  Smart  weed,  7,  3,  n.  o. 
Polygoniacae.  A  pungent,  biting,  aromatic  plane,  diuretic  and  stimulat- 
ing vesicant,  and  blistering  the  skin  if  applied  long  to  it.  Used  a  good 
deal  in  fomentation  when  an  irritant  effect  is  desirable. 

215,  Polygonum  hyderpipe.     Similar  in  properties  to  the  above. 

216,  Polygnonum  fagoprum.  Buck  wheat.  Esculent,  flour  in  pan- 
cakes equal  to  wheat.  A  tea  of  the  plant  useful  in  erysipelas,  both  as  a 
beverage  and  wash. 

217,  Polygonatum  pubescens. 

218,  Populus  tremuloides.  Common  poplar.  Class  21.  This  is  the 
celebrated  tonic  bitter  of  the  Thompsonian  or  steamers.  The  buds  are 
balsamic  and  stimulant. 

219,  Populus  balsamifera.  Balsam  poplar.  The  balsam  from  the 
buds  of  this  tree  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  copaeva. 

220,  Polygonus  grandidenta. 

121,  Potentilla  norwegica.  Cinquefoil,  five  finger,  12,  13.  This  a 
mild  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  in  diarrhoea.  Properties  some- 
what similar  to  tormentilla. 

122,  Prunella  vulgaris.  Self  heal.  14,1.  Bitter  astringent  Bruis- 
ed and  applied  to  wounds  supposed  to  be  very  effectual  in  healing  them. 

123,  Prinos  verticellatus.  Red  berry  alder.  Bark  astringent,  emetic, 
and  tonic.  Berries  purgative  and  vermifuge.  A  very  ornamental  shrub 
which  would  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  door  yards. 

124,  Prunnus  Americana.  Wild  cherry,  black  cherry,  12,  1,  n.  o.  Ro- 
saceae.  This  is  a  bitter  astringent,  and  contains  Prussic  acid.  Tonic, 
antibilious,  and  pectoral.  It  is  the  basis  of  Ayer's  celebrated  cherry 
pectoral. 
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125,  Pyrus  coronaria.  Wild  crab,  12,  1.  Blossoms  and  fruit  acrid 
bitter  and  austere,  still  the  fruit  is  much  used  in  preserves. 

126,  Pyrola  rotundifolia.  Round  leafed  winter  green,  10,  1.  Diure- 
tic, leaves  vulnerary. 

127,  Pycananthemum  lanceolatum.  Wild  basile,  14,  1.  This  plant 
is  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  mints  and  pennroyal. 

128,  Petelea  trifoliata.  Wing  seed,  vermifuge  tea,  vulnerary  in  poul- 
tices. 

129,  Quercus  alba.     White  oak,    )    20,  13.     All  the  oaks  are  valua- 

130,  Quercus  ruba.     Red  oak,      >    ble  astringents.  Eromthemtan- 

131,  Quercus  pinus,  )    in  is  prepared,  the  most  valuable 

astringent  in  use. 
Ranunculus  repens,     Crowfoot,  butter  cup,  14,  1.  Acrid  and  narcotic. 
The  leaves  applied  to  the  skin  will  blister  it. 

133,  Ribes  cynosbati.  Gooseberry,  5,  1.  Fruit  edible,  laxative,  re- 
frigerant.    Their  properties  are  universally  known. 

134,  Rhamnus  alnifolius.  A  species  of  buckthorn.  Properties  some- 
what similar  to  Rahamnus  catharticus,  class  5,  1. 

135,  Rhus  typhina.     Sumach,  )    5,  3.     Harmless  astringent. 

136,  Rhus  glabra.     Smooth  suma  hcu  f    Berries  used  in  dysentery. 

137,  Rhus  vernata.  Poison  sumach.  )    Poisonass  andosc  1. 

138,  Rhus  toxi  codendendron  Poison  sumach.  [    order  the  same. — 

Produces  an  effect  like  eeysipelas. 

139,  Rubus  occidentalis.     Bramble  raspberry.    )    13,13.  Properties 

140,  Rubus  villosus.     Blackberry.  >•    of  the  above  ber- 

141,  Rubus  nathamis.     Perhaps  dewberry.       )    ries  and  shrubs  are 

too  well  known  for  description  here. 

142,  Rumex  brittanica,  6,  3,  Acid  and  refrigerant 

143,  Rumex  acetosella.  Sorrel  dock. 

144,  Rumex  Crispus,  dock,  class  and  order  the  same.  Astringent, 
anti-scorbutic  and  tonic.  Much  was  formerly  thought  of  its  efficacy  in 
cancer. 

145,  Rosalucinda.  Rose  13,  13,  of  the  more  than  300  species  of 
roses,  30  at  least  are  wild  in  America.  Their  properties  are  similar  and 
well  known  to  educated  American  physicians. 

146,  Sanguinaria  canadenses.  Blood  root,  13,  1.  A  volume  might 
be  written  in  praise  of  this  valuable  plant  An  account  of  its  virtues  may 
be  found  in  all  the  writers  upon  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  botany  extant. 
That  of  Tully,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Recorder,  is  the  most  elabor- 
ate, to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

147,  Sambucus  canadenses.  Common  alder,  3,  3.  Flowers  laxative 
and  somewhat  sedative.  The  syrup  also  possesses  much  the  same  pro- 
perties. Much  used  in  the  diseases  of  infants.  Good  in  cutaneous 
eruptions.     The  berries  make  good  wine. 

148,  Sanicula  marylandica.  Sanicle,  5,  2,  sub-astringent,  tonic,  an- 
tisyphilitic.  It  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic  in  cases  of  dropsy,  also  in 
gonorhcea,  syphilis.     In  decoction  it  is  good  in  wounds  and  bruises. 

149,  Sarracenia  purpurea.     Side  saddle  flower,  13,1,  n.  o.  Sarrace- 
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naceeae.  The  roots  of  this  singular  plant  are  bitter,  tonic,  and  stomachic, 
and  are  useful  in  dyspepsia,  and  where  tonics  are  required.  Useful  in 
diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery. 

150,  Saponaria  vaecatia.  Seapwort,  10,  2.  Tonic,  diaphoretic,  and 
hepatic.  It  has  been  used  in  rheumatism,  gout  and  jaundice.  They 
are  diuretic  and  ernmenagogue. 

151,  Saxifraga  aiton,  Saxifraga. 

152,  Saxifraga  Pennsylvania.  Rock  saxifraga,  10,  1.  They  are  bit- 
ter and  astringent.     Root  useful  in  gravel. 

153,  Seipus  pungens.  Bull  rush.  Cryptogamia.  Diuretic.  • 

154,  Scutellara  lateriflora.  Scull  cap,  mad  dog  weed,  14,  2,  n.  o. 
Labiateae.  Volumes  have  been  written  and  more  angry  passions  has 
been  excited  upon  the  anti-hydrophobic  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  much 
ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  the  believers  in  it.  Still  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  in  its  favor  have  been  overthrown.  Some 
of  the  most  respectable  physicians  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States 
have  been  belivers  in  it,  such  as  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Spald- 
ing, Drs.  Wells,  Stone,  Williams,  Rafanisque,  and  many  others  in  Ameri- 
ca, besides  Youatt  and  Watson,  in  Europe.  I  am  no  believer  in  any 
specific,  yet  I  think  the  subject  should  be  treated  with  candor,  rather 
than  ridicule.  Surely  a  substance  containing  the  following  ingredients 
cannot  be  considered  inert.  The  substances  found  in  it  by  Cadet  were 
1st,  Yellow  green  oil,' fixed  and  soluble  in  ether.  2d.  A  bitter  principle. 
3d.  Cholorophylle.  4th.  A  peculiar  volatile  matter,  tasting  and  smelling 
like  the  principle  of  anti-scorbutic  plants.  5th.  An  essential  oil.  6th. 
Albumen.  7th.  A  sweet  mucous  substance.  8th.  A  peculiar  astringent 
principle.  9th,  Lignin.  When  burnt  the  ashes  afford  chloride  of  soda 
and  seven  other  salts.  It  is,  says  he,  tonic,  astringent,  anti-spasmodic, 
at  least.  The  steamers  and  botanies  consider  it  their  grand  anti-spasmo- 
dic. (See  my  communication  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Me- 
dical Association,  vol.  2,  1849.) 

156,  Santillaria  galimculata.  Hooded  willow  herb,  class  and  order  the 
same.     Anti-spasmodic. 

156,  Silphum  lanchium.  Turpentine  gum  flower,  L.  Yields  a  fine 
fragrant  gum  like  Frankinsence,  and  chewed  by  the  Indians  to  sweeten 
the  breath. 

157,  Silene  stellata.  Wild  pink,  L.  Vermifuge. 

158,  Sinapis  alba.  White  mustard,  16,  2.  Antiscorbutic  and  diuretic; 
leaves  used  as  a  salad. 

159,  Sinapis  nigra.  Black  mustard.  15,  2;  heating  and  stimulant. 
Used  as  a  condiment.  Seeds  in  large  quantities  unbroken  emetic ;  bruis- 
ed most  excellent  for  an  external  irritant. 

160,  Sisymbrium  eanescens.  Hedge  mustard,  n.  o.  cruciferae,  diuretic 
and  expectorant. 

161,  Smilax  rotundifolia.  Green  briar,  21,  6.  An  infusion  is  said  to 
be  of  service  in  mercurial  salivation,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin. 

162,  Spergula  arvenais.  Spurge,  10,  5.    The  inhabitants  of  Norway 
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and  Finland  use  the  seeds  for  bread,  when  the  corn  fails ;  poultry  are 
fond  of  them. 

163,  Solidago  laterifolia.  Golden  rod,  18,  2. 

164,  Solidago  odora.  Sweet  acented  golden  rod.  18,2.  Carminitive. 
Its  properties  are  very  similar  to  aniseed,  caraway  seed,  &c.,  aromatic  and 
stimulant. 

165,  Sorghum  natans,  L.  Esculent. 

166,  Spircea  opulifolia.  A  species  of  hord  hack,  12,  5,  slightly  astrin- 
gent and  tonic. 

167,  Symphonia  carpus  occidentalis.  Snow  berry ;  root  used  for  ague, 
tonic,  and  astringent ;  fibrifuge  in  small  doses. 

168,  Symplocarpus  foetidus.  Skunk  cabbage,  n.  o.  Irvidian  Root  acrid 
and  stimulant ;  when  green  applied  to  the  tongue  it  will  instantly  blister 
it;  very  extensively  used  in  medicine,  an  account  of  which  maybe  found 
in  all  our  dispensatories. 

169,  Thalictrum  anemanoides.  Meadow  rue,  13,  13;  a  poultice  made 
of  the  leaves  of  this,  plant  has  been  known  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  scia- 
tia. 

170,  Thalictrum  dicecum.  Same  class  and  order;  sometimes  used  for 
snake  bites. 

171,  Tiphrosia.  Turkey  pea,  L.  Vermifuge. 

172,  Teucrim  canadense.  Wood  sage,  germander,  14,  1.  Tonic,  aro- 
matic, bitter. 

172,  Tilia  americana,  Bass  or  Linn,  13,  1.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
wood.  The  bark  formed  into  poultices  is  superior  to  slipery  elm,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  Most  extensively  used  in  burns,  bruises  and 
ulcers. 

173,  Trillium  cemium.  Nodding  trillium,  6,  3.  The  roots  of  all  the 
trilliums  are  most  valuable  astringents.  I  have  published  a  long  article 
upon  them  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

174,  Triosteum  perfoliatum.  Fever  root,  5,  1.  Cathartic,  and  in  large 
doses  emetic,  diuretic,  useful  in  fever,  agues,  and  pleurisies. 

175,  Ulmus  Americana.  Common  elm,  5,  1.  A  splendid  ornamen- 
tal tree.     Diuretic  and  demulcent. 

176,  Ulmus  fulva.  Slippery  elm,  5,  2.  The  bark  is  one  of  the  purest 
demulcents  known  for  drinks  and  poultices. 

177,  Urtica  pumila.  Common  nettle,  20,  4,  stimulant,  diuretic. 
278,  Valeriana  cilia! a.     American   valerian  L.  Used  in  nervous  dis- 
eases. 

119,  Vaeeitiium  maoroearpus.  The  whortleberry  species,  L.,  10,  1. 
diuretic. 

180,  Verbascum  thapsus.  Mullein,  L.  Much  used  as  an  external  mild 
irritant,  by  binding  the  loaves  on  the  part  effected,  demulcent,  and  pec- 
toral. 

181,  Verbena  hastata.  Purple  vervain,  14,  1,  bitter,  emetic,  expector- 
ant.    A  syrup  prepared  from  it  very  useful  in  coughs. 
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182,  Viburnum opulus.     Snowball.    )    5,3,  diuretic,  berries  eaten 

183,  Viburnum  lentago.    Haw  berry,  j    by  patridges  and  other  birds. 

184,  Viola  blanda.  Smooth  violet,        )    All  the  violets   are   highly 

185,  Viola  cucullata  Hat  violet.  >    mucilaginous  and  diuretic,  I 

186,  Viola  pedata.  Bird  foot  violet.  )  have  published  a  full  account 
of  them  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  has 
been  republished  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia. 

187,  Viola  pubescens.     Yellow  wood's  violet. 

188,  Vitis  aestivalis.  Summer  grape.    1    5,  1.  For  an  account  of  the 

>    forty-nine  species  of  Ameri- 

189,  Vitis  riparia.  Frost  grape.  )    can  grape,  see  Rafinisque  Me- 

dical Botany,  vol.  2,  page  121. 

190,  Xanthium  strumarium,  Clott  burr,  20,  5.  Leaves  bitter  and  as- 
tringent, useful  in  scrofula  and  erysipelas. 

191,  Zanthoxylon  Americana.  Prickly  ash,  20,  5.  An  acrid  stimu- 
rant  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  stratias  which  see.  Used  in  chronic 
Iheumatism,  tooth,  ache,  &c. 

192,  Zizania  aquatica.  Wild  rice,  water  oats,  L.  Esculent.  Muck 
relished  by  cattle  and  horses. 


THE    STETHOSCOPE    SONG  —  A    PROFESSIONAL    BALLAD. 


BY    DR.    0.    W.    HOLMES. 


There  was  a  young  man  in  Boston  town, 

He  bought  him  a  Stethoscope  nice  and  new. 

All  mounted  and  finished  and  polished  down. 
With  an  ivory  cap,  and  a  stopper,  too. 

It  happtned  that  a  spider  within  did  crawl, 
And  spun  him  a  web  of  ample  size. 

Wherein  one  day  there  chanced  to  fall 
A  couple  of  v«ry  imprudent  flies. 

The  first  was  a  bottle-fly  big  and  blue. 

The  second  was  smaller,  and  thin  and  long  ; 

So  there  was  a  concert  between  the  two. 
Like  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavern  gong. 

Now.  being  from  Paris  but  recently, 

This  fine  young  man  would  show  his  skill ; 

And  so  they  gave  him,  his  hand  to  try. 
A  hospital  patient  extremely  ill. 

Some  said  his  liver  was  short  of  bile, 

And  some  that  his  heart  was  over  sizo. 

While  pome  kept  arguing  all  the  while 

He  was  crammed  with  tubercles  up  to  his  eyes. 

This  fine  young  man  then  up  stepped  he, 
And  all  the  doctors  made  a  pause  , 

Said  he — the  man  must  die.  you  see. 
By  the  fifty-seventh  of  Louis'  lawj. 
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But,  since  the  ease  is  a  desperate  one, 
To  explore  his  chest  it  may  be  well ; 

For,  if  he  should  die,  and  it  were  not  dons, 
You  know  the  autopsy  would  not  tell. 

Then  out  his  Stethoscope  he  took, 

And  on  it  he  placed  his  curious  ear  ; 

Mon  Dieu  !  said  he,  with  a  knowing  look, 

Why  here  is  a  sound  that  is  mighty  queer  ! 

The  bourdonnement  is  very  clear— 

Amphoric  buzzing^  as  I'm  alive  ! 
Five  doctors  took  their  turn  to  hear  ; 

Amphoric  buzzing,  said  all  the  fire. 

There's  emepyema  beyond  a  doubt  • 

We'll  plunge  a  trocar  in  his  side— 
The  diagnosis  was  made  out, 

They  tapped  the  patient ;  so  he  died. 

Now,  such  as  hate  new-fashioned  toyg. 

Began  to  look  extremely  glum  ; 
They  said  that  rattles  were  made  for  boys, 

And  vowed  that  his  buzzing  was  all  a  hum. 

There  was  an  old  lady  had  long  been  sick, 
And  what  was  the  matter  none  did  know  ; 

Her  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongue  was  quick  ; 
To  her  this  knowing  youth  must  go  : 

So  there  the  nice  old  lady  sat, 

With  phials  and  boxes  all  in  a  row  ; 

She  asked  the  young  doctor  what  he  was  at, 
To  thump  her  and  tumble  her  ruffles  so. 

Now,  when  the  Stethoscope  came  out, 

The  flies  began  to  buzz  and  whiz  ; 
0  ho  !  the  matter  is  clear,  no  doubt ; 

An  aneurism  there  plainly  it. 

The  bruit  de  rape  brutt  de  scie. 

And  the  bruit  de  diable  are  all  combined  ; 
How  happy  Bouillaud  would  be, 

If  he  a  case  like  this  could  find  ! 

Now.  when  the  neighboring  doctors  found 

A  case  so  rare  had  been  descried, 
They  every  day  her  ribs  did  pound 

In  sqmad»  of  twenty : — so  she  died. 

Then  six  young  damsels,  slight  and  frail, 
Received  this  knd  young  doctor's  cares  ; 

They  all  were  getting  slim  and  pale, 

And  short  of  breath  when  mounting  stairs. 

They  all  made  rhymes  with  ::sighs"  and  "skies," 
And  loathed  their  puddings  and  buttered  roils, 

And  dieted,  much  to  their  friends  surprise. 
On  pickles  and  pencils  and  chalk  and  coals. 

So  fast  their  little  hearts  did  bound. 

The  frightened  insects  buzzed  the  more  ; 

So  orer  all  thei  r  chests  be  found 
The  rale  sfflant.  and  rala  aoaore. 

He  shook  his  head  ; — there's  grave  disease— 

I  greatly  fear  you  all  must  die  ; 
A  slight  post  mortem,  if  you  please. 

Surviving  friends  would  gratify. 

The  six  young  damsels  wept  aloud, 

Which  so  prevailed  on  six  young  men, 

That  each  his  honest  love  avowed. 
Whereat  they  all  got  well  again. 
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This  poor  young  man  was  all  aghast ; 

The  price  of  Stethoscopes  came  down  ; 
And  so  he  was  reduced  at  last 

To  practice  in  a  country  town. 

The  doctors  being  very  sore, 

A  Stethoscope  they  did  devise, 

That  had  a  rammer  to  clear  the  bore, 

With  a  knob  at  the  end  to  kill  the  flies. 

Now  nse  your  ears,  all  yon  that  can, 
But  don't  forget  to  mind  your  eyes, 

Or  you  may  be  cheated,  like  this  young  man, 
By  a  couple  of  piliy,  abnormal  flies. 
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JReport  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
Medical  Education,  made  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
and  contained  in  the  Transaction  for  1 854.  By  Pro.  J.  L.  Cabell* 
M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Va. 

We  have  read  this  very  able  report  with  much  care,  with  deep  interest, 
and  so  far  as  its  main  features  are  concerned,  with  unqualified  approval. 
From  year  to  year,  the  National  Association,  first  established  for  the 
almost  sole  purpose  of  promoting  reform  in  medical  education,  and  thus 
elevating  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  profession,  has  had  presented 
before  it  able  reports  advocating  those  reforms,  and  has  passed  resolutions 
insisting  upon  the  importance  of  a  respectable  standard  of  preliminary 
qualifications  for  those  entering  upon  the^study  of  medicine, — of  a  pro- 
longed and  more  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  medical  colleges, — of 
raising  the  standard  of  acquirements  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  of 
having  others  join  in  the  recommendation  for  such  titles  than  those  who 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  conferring  them.  Still  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, physicians  have  gone  on  in  the  old  way  receiving  into  their  offices 
without  much  discrimination  those  who  apply  for  admission,  and  the 
schools  have  continued  with  their  ridiculous  "  sixteen  weeks"  terms, 
rushing  in  that  short  time  over  the  whole  field  of  medical  science,  carry- 
ing all  the  branches  on  simultaneously  in  six  or  seven  lectures  per  day, 
and  admitting  not  only  to  the  lectures,  but  to  the  graduating  class,  all 
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who  could  pay  the  matriculation  and  ticket  fees,  without  the  slightest 
preliminary  examination,  and  graduating  in  some  instances  at  least,  with 
but  the  form  of  an  examination,  those  who  could  pay  for  a  diploma. 

In  this  primary  object  of  the  Association's  organization,  although  the 
profession  generally  seem  to  entertain  correct  sentiments  and  to  express 
correct  views,  it  has  failed  as  yet  to  produce,  excepting  in  a  few  instances, 
any  practical  and  palpable  results.  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
something,  indeed,  much  is  gained  when  the  body  of  the  profession  see 
clearly  the  defects  which  exist ;  but  this  is  useful  only  as  leading  to  wise 
and  proper  action — and  is  of  the  same  character  as  making  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  a  disease,  preparatory  to  its  proper  treatment  If  the  treat- 
ment is  not  to  follow,  the  patient  is  not  benefitted  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  case.  Now,  why  has  the  Association  failed  in  effecting  the  great 
object  of  its  organization  ?  Why  has  seven  years  passed  by  with  as 
many  great  meetings  and  as  many  annual  reports  made,  and  series  of 
resolutions  passed  on  this  subject,  with  so  little  real  change — with  such 
an  absence  of  positive  reform  ?  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Who  is  in  the 
fault? 

The  difficulty  certainly  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  there  is  no 
necessary  impediment  in  the  way  of  demanding  higher  intellectual  and 
educational  qualifications  from  those  who  enter  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, or  in  extending  the  lecture  term  and  making  it  more  thorough ;  or 
in  requiring  higher  attainments  for  admission  to  the  doctorate.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  something  to  be  attributed  to  the  fast  character  and  propensi- 
ties of  our  people,  but  this  is  by  no  means  insuperable :  these  demands 
can  be  made  and  insisted  upon ;  can  be  effected  by  the  united  action  of 
the  profession. 

Our  system  of  medical  education  is  universally  considered  to  be  less 
perfect  than  it  should  be.  There  is  then/aw^  somewhere.  And  where 
does  it  exist  ? 

Some  affirm  that  the  fault  is  with  the  profession  generally — with  its 
private  members.  That  they  receive  all  sorts  of  material  into  their  offices 
and  encourage  the  attendance  of  their  pupils  upon  such  schools  as  have  a 
short  course,  and  as  will  afford  them  the  greatest  facilities  for  a  diploma 
Others  say  the  fault  is  with  the  schools — that  they  have  full  power  to 
make  their  own  regulations — that  they  can  make  their  own  terms  as  to 
the  admission  of  students; — the  length  of  time  instruction  shall  continue, 
and  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  shall  possess  before  receiving  medical 
honors.     That  as  long  as  such  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  easy  and 
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rapid  attainment  of  a  degree,  students  without  appreciating  their  best 
interests,  will  go  to  such  schools ;  and  that  the  schools  being  placed  as 
the  guardians  of  the  public  and  the  profession,  are  bound  to  pursue  such  a 
course,  as  shall  secure  the  honor  of  the  one,  and  the  safety  of  the  other. 

Now,  as  both  these  allegations  are  undoubtedly  true,  a  mere  statement 
of  the  case  shows,  as  clearly  as  argument  or  illustration  can  render  it,  that 
fault  rests  upon  both  the  schools  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  neither 
can  make  the  other  a  scape-goat  for  carrying  off  its  own  sins.  Private 
members  of  the  profession  are  at  fault,  in  so  far  as  they  receive  into  their 
offices,  as  students  of  medicine,  those  who  from  defects  in  either  moral  or 
intellectual  character,  or  in  educational  advantages,  are  incompetent  to  do 
honor  to  the  profession,  or  serve  with  usefulness  the  community ;  and  also 
in  so  far  as  they  extend  patronage  to  those  schools  which,  regardless  of  the 
honor  of  the  profession  and  the  interest  of  the  community,  pursue  a  course 
for  their  own  gain  which  is  detrimental  to  both. 

But  this  by  no  means  removes  responsibility  from  those  who  assume  to 
qualify  young  men  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  to  judge  of  their 
qualifications  of  doing  justice  to  their  calling.  Here  the  chief  responsi- 
bility must  ever  rest,  until  it  is  removed  by  then  united  action. 

Two  or  three  schools  may  contribute  to  this  end  of  elevating  medical 
education,  but  no  few  can  alone  accomplish  all  that  is  desired.  Would 
not  a  convention,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  schools, 
be  able  to  come  to  some  understanding,  and  extend  the  length  of  time 
and  the  thoroughness  of  their  instructions  ? 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  furnish 
sufficient  extracts  thereto  to  give  an  impression  of  its  chief  positions  and 
its  scope.     We  hope  this  will  receive  a  careful  perusal : 

;'  The  fact  being  universally  admitted  that  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession  are  rapidly  filling  with  young  men  very  inadequately  quali- 
fied, either  as  Tespects  native  endowments  or  positive  attainments,  for 
assuming  the  fearful  responsibilities  of  their  vocation  —  the  practical 
questions  which,  as  your  Committee  conceive,  demand  their  especial  con- 
sideration, have  reference  to  the  particular  features  of  the  existing  system 
of  medical  education  in  America  which  are  most  instrumental  in  produc- 
ing 6uch  a  result,  and  to  the  most  judicious,  safe,  and  practicable  means 
for  remedying  the  evil.  In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  they  could  not  present  the  subject  to  the  Association 
in  a  more  suitable  form  than  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  particulars 
in  respect  to  which  the  system  of  collegiate  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  unfavorable  criticism,  and  by  an 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  measures  hitherto  taken  by 
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the  Association  have  had  the  result  of  removing  or  lessening  the  defects 
against  which  they  were  directed. 

"  1.  Among  these  defects,  the  want  of  a  proper  preliminary  education 
on  the  part  of  a  large,  we  fear  a  constantly  increasing,  proportion  of 
medical  students,  has  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Committee. 
To  this  deplorable  evil,  the  existence  of  which  is  so  easily  recognized  by 
the  unprofessional  community,  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  diminished 
confidence  accorded  to  regular  physicians,  and  the  '  forfeiture  of  social 
position'  that  has  attended  the  loss  of  the  homage  which  the  profession 
formerly  received.     To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  standard  of  professional  attainments 
required  of  the  candidates  for  graduation ;  since  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  that  such  standard  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  average  talent 
and  mental  culture  of  the  pupils.     This  subject  was  considered  so  im- 
portant by  the  members  of  the  National  Medical  Convention  which  met 
in  New  York,  in  1846,  as  to  induce  that  body  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee "  to  report  on  the  standard  of  acquirements  which  should  be  ex- 
acted cf  young  men,  before  being  received  as  students  of  medicine." 
That  committee  addressed  inquiries  to  thirty»six  medical  schools,  as  well 
as  to  several  distinguished  medical  practitioners  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union.     From  the  answers  received,  it  appeared  that  there  was  then  no 
uniform  standard  of  preparatory  education  exacted  of  medical  students, 
but  that  the  profession  seemed  to  be  alive  to  the  want  of  such  a  stand- 
ard, and  desired  one  to  be  established  by  the  Convention.     The  inquiries 
of  the  committee  further  elicited  the  expression  of  a  very  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  preparation  which 
ought   to  be  exacted,  standard  of  different  writers   varying  from   ca 
common  school  education,   up   to   the   highest  collegiate   attainments. 
The  committee,  in  view  of  the  want  of  any  means  of  legal  compulsion, 
thought  there  could  be  no  hope  of  attaining  any  useful  result  by  insist- 
ing upon  a  standard  above  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
times,  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  'a  uniform  standard  of 
preliminary  education  for  medical  students,  which  should  be  of  a  moder- 
ate character  —  in  the  first  instance  too  low,  rather  than  too  high  —  and 
yet  of  such  an  extent  as  will  insure  both  the  knowledge  and  the  rnent?.! 
discipline  necessary  to  those  who  would  enter  a  profession  full  of  labor 
and  responsibility,  without  excluding  meritorious  young  men  of  limited 
means  and  [opportunities.'     They  then  proceeded  to  specify  the  following 
standard  as  one  which  might  reasonably  be  exacted  of  every  young  man 
who  should  apply  to  be  received  as  a  student  of  medicine :   '  A  good 
English  education ;  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  elemen- 
tary mathematical  sciences,  including  geometry  and  algebra,  and  such  an 
acquaintance,  at  least,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as  will  en- 
able the  students  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medicine,  and 
read  and  write  prescriptions.'     It  must,  we  think,  be  conceded  that  the 
standard  thus  recommended  by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  Phil-, 
adelphia  Convention,  in  May,  1847,  with  an  evident  desire  to  effect  a 
gradual  reform  by  gentle  and  safe  methods  rather  than  to  make  boM  and 
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radical  changes,  was  in  all  respects  moderate  and  reasonable.  Your 
Committee  have  not  the  data  necessary  for  the  formation  and  expression 
of  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  or  any  other  standard 
has  been  exacted  of  young  men  wishing  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  med- 
icine, either  under  private  preceptors  or  in  collegiate  classes.  So  far, 
however,  as  their  information  extends,  they  have  reason  to  fear  that  there 
has  been  but  little  if  any  real  reform,  in  regard  to  this  matter  during  the 
seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, There  are,*however,  gratifying  indications  of  future  improve- 
ment. Thus,  the  report  of  Dr.  Pitcher,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of 
this  Association,  makes  known  the  fact  that '  it  is  in  contemplation,'  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  '  to  exact  the  same  prepara- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Medical  Department  as  is  now  prescribed  for 
membership  in  the  Department  of  Arts.' 

*********** 

"Is  there  no  remedy  for  an  evil  which  has  done  so  much  to  dishonor  a 
profession  once  noted  for  the  profound  and  varied  learning  of  its  mem- 
bers ?  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
come  to  so  discouraging  a  conclusion.  They  do  not  yet  abandon  the 
position  which  was  ably  sustained  by  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  that  i  the  influence  of  combined 
and  harmonious  action,  directed  to  a  special  object,  by  the  great  body  of 
the  profession,  is  a  power  more  potent  than  that  exercised  by  legislatures, 
or  by  "the  corporations  they  may  create.'  The  operation  of  such  an  in- 
fluence is,  however,  slow,  and  we  should  not  be  impatient  if  ample  results 
are  not  rapidly  attained.  One  of  the  instrumentalities  through  which  it 
operates  is  gradually  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  thwart  the  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  in- 
troduce this  and  other  measures  of  medical  reform.  We  allude  to  the 
organization  of  State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  the  manifold  usages 
of  which  agencies  are  to  obvious  to  require  exposition. 

"  2.  A  second  alleged  defect  of  the  '  American  System'  is  the  short- 
ness of  the  term  of  lectures.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1847,  recommending  an  extension  of  the  term, 
in  all  the  medical  schools,  from  four  to  six  months,  has  bf  en  repeatedly 
sanctioned  by  the  Association.  A  few  of  the  schools  promptly  complied 
with  this  recommendation,  but  a  part  of  them,  as  we  are  informed,  have 
since  found  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  experiment^  and  to  resume  their 
former  practice.  This  fact  illustrates  the  difficulty  attending  every  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  any  very  decided  measure  of  reform,  on  the  part  of 
a  few  of  the  schools,  while  the  majority  refuse  to  co-operate." 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  lengthened  terms 
of  lectures,  refuting,  with  decided  success,  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
short  terms,  presented  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
by  the  medical  faculty  of  Harvard  Uuiversity.  It  shows  that  the  elemen- 
tary branches,  such  as  anatomy,  chemistry,  (fee,  must  be  taught  in  the 
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schools,  and  cannot  be  left  to  private  instructors,  especially  in  the  country- 
as  the  facilities  for  this  kind  of  instruction  do  not  there  exist;  and  that 
the  student  in  a  private  office  has  his  reading  mostly  confined  to  "sub- 
jects of  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  he  forms  most  vague 
and  erroneous  notions  with  regard  to  the  structure  and  laws  of  action  of 
the  organs,  the  diseases  of  which  he  is  studying;  and  such  notions  do 
not  always  easily  give  place  to  the  simple  truth,  when  this  is  subsequently 
presented. 

The  report  speaks  encouragingly  of  private  schools  where  facilities  for 
conducting  them  exist,  as  in  cities ;  such  private  schools  being  auxiliary 
to  the  larger  public  institutions,  and  were  instruction  should  be  given  to 
limited  numbers,  and  such  work  only  should  be  committed  to  them  as 
cannot  be  adequately  performed  by  the  incorporated  schools  with  larger 
classes, — 

"Such  as  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  student,  instead  of  the  instruc- 
tor, but  still  under  his  superintendence  and  direction ;  the  actual  perfor- 
mance of  surgical  operations  on  the  dead  body;  chemical  manipulations; 
the  use  of  the  microscope ;  and  clinical  instruction,  truly  so  called,  which 
is  the  study  of  diseases  at  the  bedside,  cases  being  watched  from  com- 
mencement to  end,  with  special  attention  to  the  use  of  the  ph)sical 
means  of  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  Such  instruction 
as  this  is  of  inestimable  importance.  It  cannot  be  given  by  lectures  alone. 
The  student  must  practice  for  himself,  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  teacher;  and  only  a  class  of  limited  number 
can  receive  adequate  attention  from  one  instructor.  Such  instruction 
should,  therefore,  be  the  appropriate  work  of  a  corps  of  teachers  auxiliary 
to  the  public  schools.  From  its  very  nature  it  can  be  profitable  only  to 
advanced  students.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  it  should  follow 
rather  than  precede  or  accompany,  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  public 
schools.  The  latter  should  consist  mainly  in  a  didactic  exposition  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  medical  sciences.  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  are  inclined  to  believe  that  very  great  advantage 
would  result  from  an  extension  of  the  course  of  lectures  to  even  a  longer 
term  than  that  heretofore  recommended  by  the  Association.  In  addition 
to  the  very  obvious  evil  of  crowding  six  or  seven  lectures  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  day,  another  striking  objection  to  the  present  system  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  practical  branches  of  medical  science  are  of  necessity 
unfolded  to  the  student  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  principles  upon  which  they  are  mainly 
based.  For  example,  his  attention  is  directed  to,  and  his  mind  bewilder- 
ed with,  an  intricate  account  of  the  causes  and  varieties  of  convulsive 
diseases,  before  he  has  obtained  any  useful  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  upon  which  the 
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prevalent  doctrines  as  to  the  pathology  and  rational  therapeutical  indica- 
tions of  such  diseases  entirely  rest.  If  the  term  of  lectures  were  extend- 
ed, it  would  be  possit  le  to  diminish  the  number  of  lectures  for  each  day, 
and  to  make  such  a  distribution  of  the  several  branches  as  would  insure 
an  opportunity  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
every  organ,  before  the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  directed  to  its 
pathological  states,  while  several  hours  would  be  appropriated  to  private 
reading  and  reflection,  and  to  the  practical  study  of  anatomy  by  means 
of  dissections  by  daylight. 

"  Regarding,  then,  l  the  American  System'  of  medical  education  by 
1  private  preceptorship  mainly,'  at  least  as  that  system  is  carried  out  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  consequently,  for  a  large  majority  of  American 
students,  '  as  radically  wrong,'  your  Committee  would  advocate  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  plan  which  would  bring  the  whole  circle  of  elementary 
medical  education  within  the  province  of  the  schools." 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Med.  Fac.  of  Harvard  against  lectures,  to  the  effect  that  "  they  cannot 
give  complete  instruction  in  any  part  of  professional  study"  "  their  great 
purpose  being  to  teach  the  student  to  learn  for  himself,"  and  that  "  al- 
though the  student  may  listen  to  lectures  with  interest,  he  does  it  without 
effort;  his  mind  is  not  actually  employed;"  and  says: 

u  With  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph  which,  as  asserting  that  it 
should  be  the  object  of  a  lecturer  to  present  his  subject  in  so  attractive  a 
form  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  conveys  a  most  mischevious  error,  the  force  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks cannot  be  denied.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  they  may  ap- 
ply as  well  to  private  teaching  as  to  instruction  by  public  lectures ;  and 
that  in  either  case,  they  apply  to  the  abuse  alone  and  not  to  the  right 
use  of  the  system.  It  especially  deserves  notice  that  the  abuse  in  ques- 
tion is  almost  necessarily  incidental,  not  to  the  lecturing  system,  but.  to 
the  short-term  system,  and  might  be  more  easily  avoided  if  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  term  were  generally  adopted.  The  weight  of  education 
must  fall,  unquestionably,  upon  the  pupil;  and  any  system,  whether  that 
of  public  lectures  or  private  preceptorship,  which  aims  to  dispense  with  con- 
stant and  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  mischievous  in  proportion 
to  its  success.  The  question  is  not  whether  teaching  by  lectures  be  better 
than  active,  personal  study,  since  these  are'  by  no  means  incompatible, 
but  whether  personal  study  will  be  most  advantageously  aided  and  direc- 
ted by  a  judicious  course  of  instruction  by  lectures,  or  by  '  private  pre- 
ceptorship mainly,  with  the  school  as  its  complement.'  The  Medical 
Faculty  of  Harvard  University,  though  intending  to  address  themselves 
to  the  latter  question,  have,  in  reality,  only  discussed  the  former,  all  the 
while  assuming  the  existence  of  an  antagonism  between  the  system  of 
teaching  by  lectures,  if  the  course  be  too  prolonged,  and  the  habit  of  ac- 
tive personal  study.     Your  Committee  do  not  admit  that  such  antagon- 
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ism  exists.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  i  the  active, 
practical  discipline  of  the  mind'  is  one  of  the  most  certain  results  of  the 
right  use  of  the  system  of  teaching  by  lectures.  Indeed,  we  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  the  failure  of  the  old  system  of  exclusive  text-book 
study  and  recitation  to  secure  this  practical  discipline  of  the  mind,  that 
led  to  the  adoption,  in  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe 
and  America,  of  the  practice  of  public  lecturing.  Under  this  system  the 
intelligent  student,  following  in  the  train  of  thought  pursued  by  the  lec- 
turer in  his  discussion  of  doubtful  questions,  in  his  analysis  of  complex 
phenomena,  and  in  his  inductions  of  general  truths  from  particular  facts, 
learns  to  perform,  for  himself,  the  works  so  difficult  to  those  who  have 
only  studied  by  a  mechanical  routine  of  unreflecting  labor,  of  critical  an- 
alysis, and  inductive  generalization. 

"  In  order,  however,  to  insure^  the  full  success  of  this  system  by  a  right 
use  of  it,  and  by  preventing  that  abuse  which  is  truly  obnoxious  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University,  and  which,  unhap- 
pily, is  too  prevalent,  it  is  indispensable  that  searching  examinations  should 
be  given,  each  day,  on  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  day.  It  is  this  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems  which  is  productive  of  the  most  wholesome 
results.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  matter  know  how  won- 
derfully the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  stimulated  in  listening  to  a  discourse 
on  the  topics,  arrangements,  and  illustrations  in  regard  to  which  we  ex- 
pect to  undergo  a  public  examination.  It  is  objected  that  l  such  exami- 
nations amount  to  very  little'  when  the  class  is  large  and.  each  student  is 
examined  at  long  intervals  only.  As  a  test  of  the  industry  of  an  unwil- 
ling student  who  is  to  be  stimulated  only  by  the  fear  of  disgrace,  these 
examinations  would,  it  is  admitted,  amount  to  very  little.  But  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  assert  that,  as  a  means  of  institicting  students  of  average 
capacity  and  ambition,  their  usefulness  is  much  impaired  by  the  large  size 
of  a  class.  A  particular  question,  although  addressed  to  an  individual,  is 
nevertheless  heard  by  all,  and  they  may  mentally  answer  it,  comparing 
their  respective  answers  with  that  of  the  reciting  pupil,  or  with  the  ex- 
planations made  by  the  teacher.  Thus,  all  may  derive  equal  benefit 
with  the  person  who  alone  was  questioned.  Nor  will  there  be  wanting 
a  sufficiently  potent  stimulus,  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  for  graduation, 
in  those,  at  least,  who  know  that  although  they  may  not  have  to  take 
part  in  the  recitation  of  the  day,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  the 
same  questions  at  their  final  examination.  If  the  teacher  propounds  his 
questions,  as  certainly  he  should,  in  such  a  form  as  to  throw  upon  the 
student  the  burden  of  analyzing  a  complex  subject  submitted  to  him  for 
elucidation,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  benefit  which  the  latter  may 
derive,  both  in  giving  precision  and  completeness  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  particular  subject,  and  in  the  mental  discipline  which  is  incidental  to 
the  process  employed  in  its  acquisition.  It  must  be  evident  that  such 
examinations  will  be  more  useful  if  conducted  by  the  lecturer  himself, 
than  if  left  to  the  performance  of  a  third  party,  especially  if  the  latter 
did  not  himself  hear  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  lectures.  Your 
Committee  perceive  much  to  condemn  and  little  to  approve  in  a  system 
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which  throws  the  whole  responsibility  of  (he  application  of  this  impor- 
tant instrumentality  of  instruction,  upon  a  class  of  '  Grinders,'  the  extent 
of  whose  popularity  is  measured  by  the  success  with  which  they  prepare 
a  pupil  to  pass  his  examination  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor,  and  consequently  with  the  smallest  amount  of  actual  attain- 
ments. 

M  The  feasibility  and  the  value  of  the  system  which  is  here  recommend- 
ed, have  been  tested  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  by  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  this  institution 
the  term  of  medical  lectures  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  academic  session, 
namely,  nine  months;  and  never  are  more  than  three  lectures  delivered 
on  any  one  day.  Each  lecturer,  however,  occupies  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  lecture  and  recitation,  the  latter  exercise  consuming  about  one  third, 
between  a  third  and  a  half,  of  the  whole  time.  The  class  of  medical  stu- 
dents is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number.  Of  these  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen,  often  not  so  many,  recite  at  the  same  time ;  and  yet 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  the  average  dividend 
of  benefit  to  each  student  is  less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
number  did  not  exceed  forty  or  fifty.  We  learn  that  this  system  is  in 
successful  operation  in  the  Medical  School  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  and 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  An  exposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  last-named  institution,  as  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Dr.  Pitcher,  read  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  appears  to  have  met  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  members  then  present.  Let  it  be  observed  that  most  of  those  pecu- 
liar advantages  are  incidental  to  the  long-term  system,  and  to  that  alone." 

The  committee,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  extend  the  lecture  term  from  four  to  six  months,  has  not  been 
complied  with,  suggests  the  expediency  of  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Association,  by  which  encouragement  will  be  held  out  to  such  schools  as 
may  be  willing  to  make  trial  of  a  reformatory  plan,  the  general  features 
of  which  are  as  follows : 

"1.  The  extension  of  the  term  to  eight  months,  with  not  more  than 
four  lectures  per  diem  at  any  period  of  the  course,  and  not  more  than, 
three  during  the  dissecting  season.  2.  The  exclusive  assignment  to  such 
schools  of  the  whole  ground-work  of  elementary  medical  education,  and 
the  subsequent  tranference  of  the  advanced  pupils  to  schools,  whether 
private  or  public,  in  which  they  should  be  taught  to  make  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  which  they  had  previously  acquired. 

"  The  increase  of  expense  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  medical  education  under  such  a  system,  constitutes  a  real  difficulty ; 
but,  after  much  reflection,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  adequate 
reform  can  be  obtained  without  some  additional  pecuniary  sacrifice  as 
well  as  mental  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student.  If  the  Association  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  compelling  the  schools  to  adopt  this  system,  the 
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Committee  would  regard  it  as  inexpedient  to  exercise  such  prerogative.  It 
lias  been  seen  that  very  different  views  are  entertained  by  the  faculties  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  institutions  of  our  country.  Their  frank 
avowal  and  earnest  defense  of  those  opinions  cannot  fail  to  command  our 
respect,  how  widely  soever  we  may  dissent  from  their  conclusions.  But 
let  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  trial  of  the  proposed  reform,  be 
encouraged  to  do  so ;  and  then  let  the  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 

"  3.  The  omission,  in  the  cirriculum  established  by  many  of  our  med- 
ical colleges,  of  one  or  two  important  branches  of  knowledge,  is  an  evil 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  in  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  medical  profession  to  society,  imperatively  calls  for  redress. 
Your  Committer  are  fully  aware  of  the  arguments  which  may  be  advan- 
ced against  large  additions  to  a  curriculum  already  disproportionate  to 
the  short  term  allotted  to  the  course,  They  would  not,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  recommend  any  considerable  additions.  They  would,  how- 
ever, insist  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  embracing  in  the  regular  curri- 
culum the  study  of  physiology,  and  of  medical  jurisprudence,  both  of 
which  are  omitted  in  many  of  the  schools.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these 
institutions,  physiology  is  assigned  to  the  professor  of  special  anatomy, 
whose  other  duties  preclude  him  from  the  possibility  of  doing  more  than 
merely  stating  the  office  of  each  organ,  without  inquiring  into  the  condi- 
tions of  its  action,  and  consequently  without  elucidating  the  general  laws 
of  vitality.  The  gradations  of  organization  throughout  the  animal  series, 
furnishing,  as  they  do,  the  data  upon  which  most  of  the  inductions  of 
human  phsiology  are  based,  and  therefore  felicitously  characterized,  by 
the  great  Cuvier,  as  so  many  experiments  made  for  us  by  nature  herself, 
should  be  understood  by  every  student  of  medicine.  The  study  of  the 
outlines  of  comparative  anatomy,  as  a  part  of  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  physiology,  has  an  importance  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
It  may  be  urged  that  while  this  position  holds  good  with  reference  to 
those  who  are  to  undergo  a  process  of  training  for  the  prosecution  of  ori- 
ginal researches,  it  will  suffice  for  the  great  body  of  students,  whose 
object  it  is  to  prepare  themselves  to  practice  the  healing  art  with  credit 
and  success,  to  adopt,  upon  the  authority  of  others  the  general  principles 
of  physiological  science.  But  this  is  just  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
we  hold  to  be  not  only  valueless  but  detrimental. 

u  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  competent  teachers,  that  they  ex- 
perience much  difficulty  in  placing  their  students  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  an  abstract  principle  or  general  truth,  in  any  other  way  than 
by  leading  them  successively  along  the  several  paths  which  converge  to 
that  central  point.  A  pupil  many  commit,  memoriter,  the  words  in 
which  a  general  truth  is  enunciated ;  but  he  not  only  finds  it  difficult  to 
retain  them  in  his  memory,  but  he  derives  little  benefit  even  if  that  diffi- 
culty be  overcome.  The  acquisition  does  not  truly  become  a  part  of  his 
mental  furniture,  and  is  not  appreciated  as  the  living  truth.  But  let  him 
be  made  to  apprehend  the  reality  and  the  significance  of  the  particular 
facts  upon  which  the  induction  is  based,  and  to  form  the  conclusion  by 
the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  power  of  generalization,  and  the  truth  will 
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strike  upon  his  mind  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  personal  experience, 
while  the  intellect  will  be  invigorated  and  rendered  more  acute." 

On  the  subject  of  Clinical  Instruction  we  are  happy  to  find  the  report 
according  so  nearly  with  the  views  we  have  in  this  Journal  already  ex- 
pressed. Still  we  think  the  committee  regard  too  lightly  the  subject  of 
private  clinical  instruction  in  the  sick  room  in  ordinary  practice,  though 
they  may  not  overrate  the  advantages  of  hospital  clinical  instruction.  Our 
opinion  is  that  private  clinical  instruction  is  most  important,  and  for  it 
there  is  no  substitute ;  while  a  thorough  course  of  private  clinical  training 
is  more  than  a  substitute  for  hospital  advantages,  though  the  latter,  under 
certain  circumstances,  are  of  very  great  utility.     The  report  proceeds : 

"  4.  The  profession  objects,  with  much  reason,  to  the  entire  neglect  or 
very  imperfect  use  of  clinical  instruction  in  many  of  the  medical  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  As  respects  some  of  these  institutions,  the  defect 
is  irremediable,  owing  to  their  location  m  villages  too  small  to  furnish  sub- 
jects for  hospital  practice.  And  in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  the  seats  of 
the  oldest  medical  colleges  in  the  Union,  the  hospitals  are  either  entirely 
inaccessible  to  the  student,  or  are  opened  to  him  under  such  restrictions 
as  to  make  it  a  privilege  of  little  value.  In  such  cases,  the  schools  have 
been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  substitute  in  what  are  termed 
'  college  clinics.'  But  even  where  no  other  impediment  hinders  the  stu- 
dents from  visiting  the  hospitals  daily,  those  who  attend  six  lectures  each 
day  in  the  college,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  practical  anato- 
my in  the  dissecting  room,  can  rind  little  time  or  disposition  for  such 
clinical  observations  as  will  be  of  any  value  to  them.  Hence,  it  is  only 
the  small  minority  who  remain  in  the  city  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  that  truly  derive  any  profit  from  the  facilities  for  clinical  obser- 
vation which  the  city  hospitals  may  afford. 

u  We  have  almost  invariably  found  that,  among  even  this  class  of  stu- 
dents, only  those  who  have  previously  graduated  can  be  induced  to  read, 
in  connection  with  their  clinical  observations,  the  class  of  books  which 
constitute  the  elucidators  of  disease.  The  undergraduates  feel  themselves 
constrained,  by  the  prospect  of  a  coming  examinatian,  to  confine  their 
reading  mainly  to  the  elementary  text-books.  In  view  of  such  facts,  your 
Committee  express  their  hearty  concurrence  in  the  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Pitcher,  in  his  report,  and  indorsed  by  the  vote  of  the  Association, — 
'■  That  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  medical  science  should 
precede  clinical  instruction.'  This  course  is  practically  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  the  better  class  of  medical  students,  who  pursue  clinical 
studies  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years  after  graduation,  either 
in  the  hospitals  of  our  own  cities,  or  partly  here  and  partly  in  Europe. 
Having  dissolved  their  connection  with  the  schools,  in  which  elementary 
instruction  alone  can  be  adequately  given,  and  in  which  the  second-course 
student*  pursue  precisely  the  same  studies  as  those  who  are  attending 
lectures  for  the  first  time,  they  properly  lay  aside  elementary  books,  and 
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substitute,  in  addition  to  systematic  '  Clinical  Guides,'  the  published  re- 
cords of  the  clinical  observations  of  those  careful  and  reliable  observers 
who  have  done  so  much  towards  giving  precision  and  certainty  to  modern 
pathological  doctrines,  by  authenticating  the  data  upon  which  they  are 
based,  and  clearing  away  the  immense  rubbish  of  *  false  facts'  which,  s& 
much  as  aught  else,  had  retarded  the  progress  of  medicine  as  a  positive 
science.  By  the  aid  of  such  accurate  clinical  reports,  carefully  studied  in 
connection  with  the  actual  observation  of  cases  at  th<3  bedside,  the  intel- 
ligent and  earnest  pupil  may  add  to  his  own  personal  experience  that  of 
all  the  eminent  clinical  reporters  whose  works  he  may  read.  The  des- 
criptions there  given  of  the  daily  progress  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  remedies,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  without  the  aid  derived 
from  an  examination  of  cases  of  the  actual  disease;  but  with  this  aid, 
that  familiar  law  of  our  mental  organization  in  accordance  with  which 
vividness  is  imparted  to  our  conceptions  by  being  associated  with  sensi- 
ble objects,  is  brought  into  operation,  and  the  reported  cases  rise  before 
the  mental  vision  with  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  reality. 

"  In  immediate  connection  with  this  topic,  the  Committee  would  again 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  importance  of  other  branches 
of  medical  science  which  may  be  studied  practically.  We  may  specify 
practical  chemistry,  the  use  of  the  microscope  as  an  instmment  of  research, 
and  as  furnishing  data  upon  which  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  based, 
practical  midwifery,  and  operative  surgery.  It  is  a  fact  which  may  well 
elicit  our  mutual  congratulation,  that  efficient  instrumentalities  for 
thorough  practical  instruction  in  all  these  branches,  are  being  brought  into 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  advertisement  of  'the 
New  York  Preparatory  School  of  Medicine"  is  now  before  us.  Such  as- 
sociations, if  they  fulfil  their  promise,  will  deserve  the  encouragement  of 
the  profession.  We  think,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  term  "  prepara- 
tory" may  mislead  the  public,  to  the  detriment,  perhaps,  of  these  auxiliary 
schools.  All  instruction  received  by  a  pupil  is  preparatory  to  the  great 
business  of  life;  but  in  no  sense  can  such  instruction  as  these  schools  pro- 
pose to  give,  be  considered  preparatory  for  that  of  the  incorporated 
schools.  The  latter  is  elementary,  and  should  precede  the  practical. 
We  shall  presently  consider,  under  another  head,  the  objection  that  may 
be  raised  on  the  score  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing  many  students  to  apply 
for  such  instruction,  after  having  received  the  diploma  which  entitles  them 
to  practice  medicine  and  surgery." 

The  report,  after  speaking  in  very  just  terms  of  what  it  calls  the  "  dis- 
gracefully low  standard  of  professional  knowledge  and  general  mental 
culture  exacted  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine," 
and  the  importance  of  having  others  than  those  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  conferring  of  degrees,  participate  in  the  examinations  and  recomenda- 
tions;  and  after  treating  at  some  length  upon  the  mode  in  which  medical 
investigations  should  be  conducted,  concludes  with  the  following  resolu- 
tions as  a  summary  of  the  principal  views  embodied  in  the  document : 
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"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  views  and  recommendations  heretofore  ex- 
pressed by  this  Association,  respecting  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
uniform  standard  of  preliminary  education,  of  extending  the  term  of  lec- 
tures, and  especially  of  greatly  elevating  the  standard  of  professional  at- 
tainments requisite  to  graduation,  be  hereby  reaffirmed. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  approves  and  recommends  the 
practice  of  daily  examinations  by  each  professor,  as  essential  for  securing 
*  that  active,  practical  discipline'  of  the  mind  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ends  of  collegiate  instruction ;  and  believes,  not  only  that  such 
a  system  might  be  easily  put  into  operation,  under  an  extension  of  the 
term  of  lectures,  but  that  the  whole  ground-work  of  elementary  medical 
instruction  might  be  most  advantageously  assigned  to  the  schools  which 
may  adopt  that  system,  as  a  substitute  for  the  very  faulty  one  of  private 
office  instruction  now  in  common  use. 

a  3.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  cordially  approves  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  '  private  schools'  duly  organized  for  giving  that  species  of 
instruction  which  consists  'in  demonstrations'  and  other  practical  exerci- 
ses "  on  the  part  of  the  student,  instead  of  the  instructor,  but  still  under  ( 
his  direction  and  superintendence,'  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  clinical 
observation  and  practice,  the  use  of  the  microscope,  chemical  manipula- 
tions, and  the  performance  of  surgical  operations  on  the  dead  body ;  and 
would  earnestly  recommend  such  institutions  to  the  patronage  of  those 
graduates  who  did  not  enjoy  similar  advantages  during  the  period  of  their 
collegiate  pupilage. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  those  medical  colleges  whose  carriculum  does  not 
now  include  full  courses  of  lectures  on  physiology  and  medical  jurispru- 
dence, be  earnestly  invited  to  make  immediate  provision  for  supplying 
the  deficiency,  and  to  require  the  professor  of  physiology  to  make  an  ex- 
position of  the  outlines  of  comparative  anatomy,  to  such  extent,  at  least, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  modern  doctrines  of  physiology  mainly  rest." 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  to  insure  the  efficient  and  beneficial  operation  of 
the  proposed  measures  of  reform,  the  Association  considers  it  essential 
that  some  uniform  system  of  examining  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
ranks  of  the  medical  profession,  in  addition  to  the  collegiate  examinations 
for  degrees,  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  regards  as  auspicious  omens  of 
future  progress,  the  already  improved  character  of  our  medical"  literature, 
and  the  evidences  of  an  increasing  desire,  on  the  part  of  a  respectable 
number  of  medical  students,  for  a  higher  grade  a  professional  education, 
as  exhibited  in  the  patronage  extended  to  extra-collegiate  organizations 
for  practical  teaching;  and  that,  in  view  of  such  encouraging  signs,  it 
cherishes  an  abiding  conviction  that  more  thorough  and  general  reforms 
will  be  ultimately,  though  gradually,  accomplished.* 

J.  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

E.  S.  LEMomE,  Secretary. 

*  Dr.  Cabell  not" being  in  attendance,  his  report  was  not  read  before  the 
Association/therefore.  no  action  was  had  upon  these  resolutions. 
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We  repeat  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  much  pleased  with  this  report, 
and  hope  its  views  will  be  deeply  considered  by  the  profession ;  and  that 
gradually,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  expect  speedily,  its  main  suggestions 
may  be  followed.  We  are  proud  that  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  so  far  in  advance  of  almost  every  other  school 
in  the  country,  in  the  cause  of  reform  herein  so  ably  pointed  out. 

a.  b.  p. 


Public  Sentiment  and  Legal  Opinions  on  the  Homceopathic  Act. 

Several  of  the  "  Secular"  papers  of  the  State  have  expressed  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  mingling  of  Homoeopathy  with  Scientific  Medicine 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  as  contemplated  by  the  late 
act  of  the  legislature.  Of  course  the  expression  is  not  unanimous,  as 
some  of  the  presses  are  under  the  control  of  Homoeopathists,  while  the 
conductors  of  others  are  unacquainted  with,  and  indifferent  to  the  matter; 
4mt  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  papers  as  well  as  all  the  people  not 
desirous  of  the  destruction  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
and  of  legitimate  Medicine  in  the  State,  after  understanding  the  subject, 
-and  "  sober  second  thought,"  will  oppose  by  all  the  necessary  means,  the 
unnatural  union  of  things  totally  incompatible  attempted  to  be  effected, 
and  will  triumphantly  sustain  the  Regents  in  going  firmly  forward  in  the 
proper  exercises  of  their  legitimate  powers,  and  omitting  to  do  what  they 
well  know  the  vital  interests  of  the  University  utterly  forbid. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  two  among  the  most  reliable  papers  in 
the  State.  The  first  is  from  the  Tecumseh  Herald,  whose  editor  is  a 
lawyer  of  candor,  of  standing  and  ability,  and  associated  in  the  practice 
of  that  profession  with  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  present  State 
Senate. 

The  opinion  incidentally  expressed  on  the  powers  of  the  Regents  in  the 
case,  if  any  thing  more  can  be  needed  than  the  plain  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, we  hope  will  have  its  due  weight. 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  we  have  conversed  with  several 
members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  present  State  constitution, 
and  have  been  explicitly  told  by  every  one  of  them,  that  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  intended  to  place  the  government  of  the  University  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Regents,  and  beyond  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature,  and  to  remove  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  political  influen- 
ces and  disturbances  of  other  questions.  This  most  reasonable  opinion 
at  the  time  prevailed — that  the  Legislature  could  not  be  supposed  to  un- 
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derstand  the  affairs  ot  the  University  as  well  as  the  Regents,  whose  sole 
official  business  it  would  be  to  study  and  secure  its  interests.  We  give 
the  Herald's  article  entire: 

"HOMCEOPATHY. 

"  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  strong  and  sensible 
article  from  the  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine,  which  will  be  found 
upon  our  first  page.  Were  we  ourselves  a  Homceopathist,  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  be,  we  should  still  be  of  the  same  opinion  that  we  now  are 
with  regard  to  the  propriety,  or  even  feasibility  of  attempting  to  mix  up 
the  whole  Babel  of  Medical  issues,  or  of  any  other  issues,  in  our  State  In- 
stitution. 

"  If  there  is  science  and  success  in  Homoeopathy,  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  either  affirm  or  deny,  then  let  this  doctrine,  so  antagonistic 
and  irreconciliable  with  the  present  practice,  be  taught  in  a  school  by 
itself.  There  is  the  place  where,  if  it  be  true,  it  will  best  succeed,  and 
where,  if  it  be  untrue,  it  will  do  the  least  harm.  But  in  the  name  of 
common  prudence  and  common  sense,  we  do  hope  that  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, who  are  the  only  constitutionally  appointed  guardians  of  the  inter- 
ests of  our  cherished  State  University,  will  do  no  such  foolish  thing  as  to- 
place  in  it  a  set  of  antagonistic  Professors  to  wrangle  and  call  each  other 
stupid  blockheads,  arrant  quacks,  or  as  is  far  more  likely  to  occur,  and  as 
is  we  think  strongly  intimated  in  the  article  alluded  to,  to  place  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Homoeopathy  there,  to  blow  up  our  present  flourishing  Medical 
Department  of  the  State  University,  and  drive  its  present  excellent  and 
efficient  corps  of  Professors  all  out  of  their  seats. 

"  If  our  State  Legislature  desire  the  establishment  of  a  State  Institution 
of  this  kind,  then  let  them  pass  a  law  establishing  one  by  itself,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  mix  it  up  with  things,  that  every  body  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  will  not  mix,  aud  endow  it  as  richly  as  they  please  from  our 
State  funds — but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  their  determination  that 
there  should  be  no  other  Medical  Institution  in  the  State  except  one  wed- 
ded to  Homoeopathy,  then  have  they  taken,  except  for  the  checks  which 
the  Constitution,  and  a  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the  people,  as  much 
as  they  imposed  upon  them,  the  very  course  most  likely  to  secure  this 
result. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  popular  feeling  of  the  State  warranted  the  action 
taken  on  their  part,  but  we  confess  ourselves  taken  quite  by  surprise,  if  it 
is  so,  and  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  believe  it.  So- 
far,  however,  as  their  action  is  legitimate,  and  Constitutional,  it  should  be 
regarded,  but  so  far  as  it  is  illegitimate  and  overrides,  or  attempts  to  over- 
ride the  authority  constitutionally  vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents,  it  should 
most  certainly  be  disregarded. 

11  At  any  rate,  we  commend  the  article  from  the  Journal  of  Medicine, 
on  our  first  page,  to  the  candid  and  attentive  perusal  of  every  one,  and 
we  think  its  good  sense  cannot  fail  to  convince  even  Homceopathists  them- 
selves, of  the  soundness  of  its  positioris." 
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The  extract  below  is  from  the  Michigan  Argus.  The  editor,  after  al- 
luding to  our  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  "  Law  Department,"  specified  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Univer- 
sity, has  no  Professors  yet  appointed,  &c.,  closes  his  article  with  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  remarks : 

"  It  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  worse  than  nonsense  to  attempt  to  teach 
different  religions,  or  different  political  creeds  in  the  same  school,  and  we 
don't  believe  that  medical  creeds  so  diametrically  opposite  as  Allopathy 
and  Homoeopathy  .can  be  taught  together  to  any  better  advantage. 
If  the  State  must  teach  both  systems,  we  should  say  let  them  be  taught 
in  separate  Institutions." 


The  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease, 
illustrated  with  numerous  drawings,  in  color,  by  Arthur  Hill  Has- 
sall,  M.D.,  &c,  &c. ;  with  additions  to  the  text  and  plates,  and  an 
introduction,  containing  instructions  in  Microscopic  Manipulation, 
by  Hrnry  Vanarsdale,  M.D.  Two  volumes.  Published  by  S.  S. 
&  W.  Wood,  261  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  1855. 

This  work  is  an  American  Edition  of  the  first  full  treatise  on  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy  published  in  England,  with  important  additions  by  the 
American  Editor. 

The  first  volume  contains  560  pages  of  text  with  a  full  and  valuable 
index.  The  second,  cdn tains  79  plates  nearly  all  of  which  have  several 
figures,  accompanied  with  appropriate  explanatory  reference.  Here  the 
reader  will  find  drawings  of  most  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  human 
body  appropriately  colored. 

Mr.  Hassall  is  an  eminent  English  Mieroscopist  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  many  important  advantages  of  his  associations  to  furnish  a 
valuable  work  and  great  credit  is  due  the  American  Edition,  and  the  en- 
terprising publishers  who,  jointly,  have  made  it  far  preferable  to  the  Eng- 
lish Edition. 

Among  the  important  additions  the  reader  will  find  nearly  40  pagesr 
devoted  to  matters  of  practical  value,  if  he  proposes  to  do  any  thing  with 
the  Microscope.     His  subjects  are  discussed  under  three  heads : — 

I.  Microscopes  and  their  accessory  instruments. 

II.  The  preparation  of  objects. 

III.  The  preservation  of  objects. 

The  first  division  leads  him  to  give  important  information  concerning 
instruments — their  manufacture,  value,  &c.  In  this  he  aims  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  of  the  Microscopes  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Spencer,  of  Canastota,  New 
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York.  This  gentleman  has  already  attained  an  enviable  reputation,  and 
the  last  we  knew  of  him  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  his  in- 
struments. Under  the  head  of  "  preparation  of  objects,"  we  meet  with 
just  the  directions  needed  by  the  inexperienced,  while  the  third  division 
will  be  found  to  contain  information  scarcely  accessible  elsewhere,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  preservation  of  objects  once  prepared. 

At  the  close  of  many  of  the  articles,  brief  but  pertinent  directions  in- 
dicate the  mode  of  proceeding,  to  get  a  proper  display  of  the  object  in- 
vestigated, here  will  be  found  many  raluable  suggestions. 

To  the  American  Edition  are  added  10  plates  embracing  among  other 
views,  several  examples  of  finely  injected  mucous  membranes,  of  various 
localities. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  valuable  information  offered  to  the  profes- 
sion as  these  two  octavo  volume?  contain.  We  hope  time  will  soon  allow 
a  more  careful  examination,  for  we  like  the  book  and  believe  its  readers 
will  approve  the  judgment  F. 


Sanitary  Reports  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  for  the  year  1S54. 

This  is  a  careful  and  truly  valuable  report  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
Dr.  Newman,  the  Health  Physician,  who  drew  it  up.  Among  other  im- 
portant information  we  call  attention  to  the  tables  showing  the  connec- 
tion between  meteorological  phenomena  and  the  prevalence  of  epidemics. 
This  obscure  and  important  subject  is  at  length  beginning  to  assume  a 
tangible  form  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession,  although 
few  know  the  toil  necessary  for  the  prruuction  of  the  tabular  results  such 
as  this  report  contains. 

It  is  from  a  conviction  ot  the  growing  interest  and  medical  importance 
of  this  subject  tnat  we  are  now  monthly  publishing  a  number  of  most 
caretul  and  accurate  meteorological  tables. 

It  appears  by  Dr.  Newman's  report  that  in  Buffalo  the  presence  of 
cholera  last  summer  followed  very  accurately  the  changes  in  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in  this  ingredient  of  the  medium  around 
us  lies  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  many  epidemics.  We  have  for- 
merly shown  that  the  cholera  in  Detroit  followed  the  same  law,  and  in- 


Omission. — Having  mis-laid,  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  Professor 
Winchell's  Meteorological  Tables  for  February,  his  valuable  record  for 
that  month  will  have  to  be  postponed  until  next  number.  Some  other 
important  matter  is  also  delayed.  E.A. 
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Error  of  Position,  by  Prof.  Milo. 
This  is  a  vulgar,  stupid  pamphlet,  sent  to  us  by  some  quack  in  Tennes- 
see. It  consists  of  low,  filthy  declamation  against  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  profession.  It  is  probably  the 
work  of  some  patent  medicine  vender  who  thinks  to  be  glorified  by  hav- 
ing it  said  that  he  has  fought  with  the  National  Association. 


Transactions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  that  society. 
It  contains, 

1st.  An  address  by  the  President,  Prof.  Smith  of  Dartmouth  College. 

2nd.,  An  oration  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Medical  Profession,  by  Dr.  M. 
Farland,  Supt.  of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

3d.  A  dissertation  on  pathological  chemical  changes  in  the  body,  by 
Dr.  Mason,  and  sundry  appendices.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  ancient  so- 
ciety so  hale  and  flourishing. 


Medical  Booh  Store. — We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  S. 
S.  (fe  W.  Wood  in  our  appendix. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has  offered  a  prze  of  Si 00  to 
the  authors  of  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  Cholera  Infantum.  Com- 
munications must  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  No.  11,  east 
17th  street,  New-York,  before  the  1st  of  January,  185C. 

At  the  recent  commencement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  upon  106  young 
gentlemen.  The  number  in  attendance  upon  the  schools  the  past  session 
is  stated  to  be  307.  We  have  not  the  statistics  of  the  other  schools  of 
New  York. 

Singultus. — Dr.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  thinks  this  symptom,  so  omin- 
ous of  the  sinking  stage,  and  so  exhausting  in  itself,  depends  upon  spasm 
of  the  diaphragm,  whose  attachments  are  chiefly  to  the  ribs  and  cartilla- 
ges.  He  proposes  to  relieve  it  by  applying  a  bandage  tightly  around  the 
flower  part  of  the  thorax,  by  which  the  muscle  is  so  relaxed  that  the  spasm 
ceases.  He  has  seen  this  simple  remedy  give  relief  after  every  other  had 
failed,  and,  therefore  commends  it  with  confidence.  He  considers  it  as  a 
valuable  aid,  also,  in  the  relief  of  some  cases  of  chronic  vomiting,  not  de- 
pendent upon  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach. 
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Solidified  Milk. — This  is  made  by  adding  to  112  pounds  of  fresh  milk 
28  pounds  of  white  sugar  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  It 
is  then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  at  a  moderate  temperature,  being 
stirred  and  agitated  all  the  while,  but  so  moderately  as  to  avoid  churning. 
In  three  hours  it  assumes  a  pasty  consistency,  and  by  constant  manipula- 
tion and  warming  it  is  reduced  to  a  rich,  creamy-looking  powder.  It  is 
then  exposed  to  the  air  to  cool,  weighed  into  parcels  of  a  pound  each,  and 
pressed  into  a  brick-shaped  tablet,  which  is  covered  with  tin  foil. 

This  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  grated  and  dissolved 
in  water  for  use,  answering  all  tbe  purposes  of  ordinary  milk,  even  to  the 
making  of  butter.  Our  ships  and  steamers  will  find  this  solidified  milk 
convenient  and  economical,  and  it  may  come  into  general  use  in  cities. 
It  is  particularly  convenient  for  use  in  sick-rooms  and  hospitals. 

We  extract  from  the  American  Medical  Monthly  the  following  pre- 
scriptions, collected  from  various  sources  among  living  American  prac- 
titioners. The  following  combinations  of  prussic  acids  constitute  conve- 
nient and  efficacious  formulae : 

I£  Acidi  Hydrocynanici,  Medicinalis,  gtt.  lx. 
Morphiae  Sulp.  gra.  iij. 
Tinct.  Sanguinariae. 
Vini  Ipecacuanhae,  aaf.  §ss. 
Syr.  Pruni  Verginianae.      )  -  ^  r 
Vel  Misturae  Amygdalae.    S 
M.  Dose.     A  small  spoonful  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  or, 
I£  Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  gtt  xl. 
Vini  Antimonii,  f.  ^ss. 
Syrupi  Tolutum,  f.  §iss. 
Mucil  Acaciae,  f.  §ij. 
M.  Dose.    Teaspoonful  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  following  formula  for  whooping  cough : 

fy  Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  Medicinalis,  gtt.  xxv. 

Vini  Ipecacuanhae,  f.  3ij. 

Syr.  Tolutam,  f.  §j. 

Aquae  Distillatae,  f.  Jiij. 
M.  Dose.     Small  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

This  should  be  given  early  in  the  disease,  as  soon  as  the  characteristic 
whoop  appears. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  this  prescription  should  not  be  carried  too 
far  lest  debility  be  induced. 

Now,  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  a  peculiar  irritable  condition 
of  the  stomach  or  broncho  gastritis,  the  following  will  often  be  found  very 
useful : 

I£  Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  Medicinalis,  f.  3j.    ' 
Liquor  Potassae,  f.  5SS« 
Infus.  Columbae,  f.  §ij. 
Misturae,  Amygdal,  f.  §iv. 
M.  Dose.     One  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.       v-.,-..«  ( 
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The  following  will  be  found  applicable  in  irritable  gastric  dyspepsia : 

]Jr"Extract,  Belladonna?,  gra.  x. 

Acidi  Hydrocyanici,  Medicinalis,  gtt.  Ix. 
*  Tinct.  Columba?.'^T^^ 

Syr.  Simp.,  aa.  f.  §j. 
Aquse  Distillatae,  f.  §ij. 
Misce. 

As  the  strength  of  the  different  medicinal  acids  cannot  be  depended  on 
as  being  always  of  the  same  uniform  power,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  be  substituted  in  medicine  for  the  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

fy  Cyanidi.  Potassii,  gra.  xxii. 
Alcohol,  Officinalis,  f.  3xi. 
Misce, 

This  preparation  of  cyanogen,  which  possesses  the  same  medicinal  qual- 
ities, and  is  of  the  same  strength  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  greatly 
preferred  by  many  practitioners  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  in  as  much  as  it 
can  be  depended  on  as  being  always  of  an  uniform  strength.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  same  doses  and  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  administered. 

Rheumatism. — In  the  New  York  Hospital  the  plan  of  treatment  pur- 
sued is  to  give,  in  case  of  undue  excitement,  a  mixture  of  epsom  salts  and 
tarter  emetic,  until  the  excitement  is  reduced.  Then  Kochell's  salts  is 
given  in  dram  doses  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  urine  is  rendered 
alkaline.  A  lotion  of  carbonate  of  potash,  one  ounce,  with  two  drams  of 
tincture  of  opium  to  a  pint  of  water,  is  used  as  an  external  application. 
The  salts  sometimes  cause  ulceration  about  the  fauces,  but  do  not  act 
too  severely  on  the  bowels.  The  urine  is  tested  in  all  cases  and  found  to 
be  of  acid  reaction.  The  perspiration,  too,  has  an  acid  odor.  The  urine 
is  rendered  decidedly  alkaline  in  an  average  of  five  days'  treatment,  the 
longest  period  being  twenty,  and  the  shortest  two  days.  The  average 
amount  of  the  salts  administered  is  five  to  seven  ounces.  The  beginning 
of  improvement  coincides  generally  with  that  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine, 
and  is  permanent.  The  alkaline  treatment  diminishes  the  frequency  of 
cardiac  complications. 

Fecundation. — Dr.  Martin  Barry  has  repeated  fall  his  former  experi- 
ments as  to  the  ovium,  and  various  other  Germans,  the  English  physi- 
ologist proves  to  have  been  true  frem  the  beginning.  He  has  recently 
shown  spermatozoa  in  large  numbers  in  the  body  of  the  ovum. — Lan- 
cet. 

Chloroform  for  Hiccough. — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  generally  known 
that  chloroform  is  a  specific  for  hiccough.  I  have  used  it  for  these  last 
four  years  for  checking  it,  and  I  have  not  failed  in  a  single  instance.  A 
small  quantity  does,  and  I  repeat  it  as  often  aa  the  hiccough  returns. 
Two  or  three  applications  generally  prove  successful. — Dublin  Medical 
Press. 
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Acne. — Cazenave  has  recently  recommended  ammoniacal  lotions,  whicb 
form,  with  the  fatty  matter  of  the  follicles,  a  soluble  soap  with  an  am- 
moniacal base :  the  hydrochlorate  or  acatate  of  ammonia  answers  equally 
well. 

Is  Traumatic  Phlebitis  a  Contagious  Disease? — [In  conversation  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  this  question  was  brought  up  by  Dr.  Simp- 
son, at  Edinburgh.  It  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  great  frequency  of 
phlebitis  after  operations.] 

Dr.  Simpson  stated  his  conviction  that  plebitis  is  essentially  in  the 
same  category  as  puerperal  fever,  some  forms  of  erysipelas,  &c,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  from  patient  to  patient  by  the  surgeon, 
just  as  the  accoucheur  is  well  known  to  convey  the  latter  diseases.  He 
believed  that  the  operator's  hands,  or  even  the  knives  used,  might  thus 
be  made  the  means  of  transmitting  the  morbid  poison.  In  support  of 
the  opinion,  an  instance  was  adduced  in  which  a  surgeon  had,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  prevalence  of  phlebitis  among  his  patients,  been  obliged 
to  desist  for  a  time  from  operative  practice. — Med.  Times  <&  Gazette. 

Sore  Nipples. — M.  Bourdel  recommends  the  application  of  a  piece  of 
lint  dipped  in  the  tincture  of  benzoin  placed  over  the  part,  then  remov- 
ed, wetted  with  the  tincture,  and  replaced,  so  as  to  cover  the  ulcer  with  a 
layer  of  liquid.  The  first  application  is  painful,  but  the'pain  seldom  lasts 
more  than  fifteen  minutes ;  the  tincture  forms  a  coating,  which  the  action 
of  sucking  does  not  displace. — British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  Review, 

On  Gout  and  Rheumatism. — In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  before 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Dr.  Garrod  shews  that  in 
177  examinations  of  the  blood,  taken  from  148  separate  patients,  in  ev- 
ery case  of  genuine  gout  an  abnormal  amount  of  uric  acid  was  found,, 
while  in  acute  rheumatism  such  was  not  the  condition. — London  Lan- 
ce nt. 

Treatment  of  Chorea. — Sulphate  of  zinc  is  undoubtedly  the  remedy 
in  most  general  use  for  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  chorea  in 
the  London  Hospitals.  It  is  usually  given  in  small  doses  at  first  (gr.  j. 
to  ij.)  and  gradually  increased  if  the  disease  do  not  yield  (gr.  v.  to  vii.) 
Among  other  remedies  in  much  esteem  must  be  noticed  the  various  pre- 
parations of  iron,  quinine,  valerian,  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  the 
iodide  of  zinc,  and  arsenic.  In  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  Dr.  Baker  fre- 
quently prescribes,  in  severe  cases,  the  last  mentioned  remedy.  He  states 
that  he  has  several  times  cured  very  quickly  by  its  means,  cases  which 
had  proved  obstinate  under  other  treatment.  The  dose  is,  of  the  liquid 
arsenicalis,  three  mimins  for  a  child,  and  from  five  to  six  for  an  adult, 
given  in  a  bitter  infusion  three  times  daily.  Chorea,  in  its  more  ordina- 
ry forms,  is,  as  is  well  known,  curable  with  tolerable  certainty  by  almost  any 
of  the  nervine  tonics ;  hence  the  number  of  species  which  have  been  boas- 
ted againit  it. — Med.  Times  and  Gazett. 
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Art.  I. —  Transactions  of  the   Michigan    State    Medical  Society. — 
±  Third  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  29th,  1 855i 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  the  President  being 
temporarily  absent,  and  Prof.  Palmer  was  elected  President,  pro 
After  calling  the  roll  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  reading  of  min 
utes  be  dispensed  with.     The  following  gentlemen  were  then  prop* 
and  elected  as  members  : — 


Dr.  M.  Stewart,  of  Detroit, 

u 

Russell,                 " 

u 

W.  Cowan,           « 

« 

D.  Henderson,      " 

i 

a 
ii 

J.  A.  Brown,        " 
Bailey,          " 

u 

L.  G.  Robinson,  " 

a 

Du  Boise, 

u 

J.  C.  Searle, 

u 

J.  C.  Clements, 

a 

Ira  Backus,  of  Jackson. 

a 

A,  Gorham,           " 

a 

J.  TunniclifT, 

Z.  Bliss,  Ionia. 

H.  Taylor,  jr.  of  Mount  Clemens 

a 

Bancroft, 

u 

Leonard, 

a 

Noble, 

VOL. 

ii.— 31 
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The  following  gentlemen  presented  credentials,  and  took  their  seats  a> 
delegates  from  the  Detroit  Medical  Societ}-. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Robinson, 
"    Davis  Henderson, 
"    Morse  Stewart, 
"    Jas.  A  Brown, 
"    Edward  Batwell. 

Kev.  Dr.  0 .  C.  Comstock,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Lee,  jr.,  were  proposed  and 
unanimously  elected  honorary  members.  Dr.  Brodie  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  being  carried,  the  chair  appointed  Drs.  Brodie,  Backus,  Russell. 
Beech  and  Denton. 

It  was  also  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  report  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  society  on  the  death  of 
the  Vice  President,  Dr.  A.  Murray,  of  ]STiles.  The  chair  appointed  Drs. 
Beech,  Stewart  and  Brown.  It  was  moved  and  voted  that  a  tax  of  one 
dollar  be  levied  on  the  members.  The  society  then  adjourned  to  2 
1-2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  society  assembled  at  2  1-2  o'clock,  and  listened  to  the  following 
Address  by  the  President,  Dr.  IT.  Taylor,  of  Mount  Clemens,  which  wa> 
referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

address. 

Gentlemen  : 

• 

Time-honored  custom  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  our  society  impose 
upon  me  the  duty  of  addressing  you  at  this  time.  Were  I  to  consult  my 
own  inclination,  conscious  as  I  am  of  the  greater  importance  and  benetit- 
of  your  own  deliberations,  and  considering  the  brief  space  of  time 
allotted  to  them,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  trespass  upon  your  valuable 
time,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  disobey  the  precedent  and  obligation  which 
rests  upon  me. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  society,  and  I  might  say  since  the  crea- 
tion of  Man,  the  science  of  medicine  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  importance.  At  all  periods  of  time,  even  when  "darkness  cov- 
ered the  whole  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people,*'  the  healing  art  has 
been  a  subject  of  interesting  study  and  research.  It  has  pleased  Provi- 
'<  n  e  to  withhold  the  light  of  revelation  from  this  subject  and  leave  man 
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to  enquire  by  bis  own  industry  into  tbe  singularities,  laws  and  mysteries 
of  bis  being,  and  to  search,  out  from  the  great  storehouse  of  nature  the 
enquiry  wherewith  he  may  remedy  the  many  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.r 

It  is  not  my  design  however  in  this  discourse -to  go  back  into  the  early 
history  of  the  science,  but  to  discuss  a  topic  which  has  greater  claims  upon 
our  attention,  viz :  what  the  condition  of  the  profession  has  been  in  our 
own  country. 

Until  within  a  few  years  our  profession  and  science  have  been  more  or 
less  generally  under  the  protection  of  positive  laws;  acts  being  passed  by 
the  legislative  councils  of  different  states  to  regulate  the  practice  of  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery.  Such  laws  existed  in  our  own  state,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  exercise  a  guardianship  over  the  profession  by  afBixing  various 
penalties  to  irregular  practice  until  the  year  1852,  when  all  laws  relative 
to  it  were  finally  repealed.  And  such  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  is  the 
condition  of  the  profession  in  respect  to  legal  enactments  in  nearly  all  the 
states. 

The  opinion  of  every  observer  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  these 
laws,  to  some  extent,  restrained  the  wide  spread  of  quackery,  but  I  con- 
fess, it  is  not  so  clear  to  me  that  they  contributed  anything  material  to 
the  advance  of  medical  science. 

The  sanction  of  the  law  being  the  passport  to  respectability,  the  stu- 
dent too  often  was  more  ambitious  to  obtain  the  title  of  M.  D.,  and  the 
license  to  practice,  than  he  was  to  secure  such  a  skill  and  knowledge  of 
principles  as  would  fit  him  for  usefulness.  Having  attained  to  his  title 
he  considered  that  the  law  was  now  responsible  for  his  professional  char- 
acter, so  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  room  for  himself  by  wag- 
ing a  disgraceful  war  of  extermination  with  all  other  physicians  who 
might  chance  to  be  in  his  way. 

As  the  law  protected  him  from  quacks,  and  allowed  none  but  regular 
physicians  to  practice,  he  had  only  his  own  brethren  to  quarrel  with,  and 
had  nothing  to  impress  upon  him  the  disastrous  results  which  would  fol- 
low such  a  disgraceful  lowering  of  the  professional  standard.  I  do  not 
claim  that  the  laws  are  responsible  for  all  the  wrongs,  but  only  that  the 
profession  was  not  elevated  by  them,  and  derived  no  benefit  from  them 
however  needful  they  may  have  been  to  the  safety  of  community  or  the 
protection  of  humanity. 

Had  our  own  conduct  been  irreproachable  in  these  respects,  had  we 
been  more  just  and  respectful  to  each  other  before  the  eyes  of  community 
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while  under  the  action  of  the  laws,  nothing  could  have  restrained  the 
public  from  visiting  with  the  weight  of  their  just  indignation  those  legis- 
lators who  were  endeavoring  to  press  us  down  to  the  loathsome  and  de- 
graded level  of  the  quack..  It  is  painful  to  allude  to  these  errors  of 
medical  men,  and  had  they  been  as  harmless  as  they  have  been  unprofita- 
ble, I  would  gladly  pass  them  by,  but  contention  and  bad  faith  have  had 
such  a  depressing  effect  on  professional  character  that  it  is  necessary  to 
mark  these  things  with  their  merited  condemnation,  for  they  have  been 
more  prolific  of  mischief  than  all  the  efforts  of  quackery  combined. 

In  another  way  our  law  makers  have  done  one  mischief  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  evil  of  repealing  the  old  enactments,  and  that  is  in  chartering 
quack  institutions,  and  thus  licensing  fraud,  and  giving  it  the  authority 
and  sanction  of  law. 

No  humbug,  however  ridiculous  or  absurd,  but  could  obtain  their  char- 
tered privileges.  Thompsonianism,  that  sickening  system,  Homoeopathy, 
that  sweetening  performance,  and  Eclecticism,  that  conglomerate  mass, 
could  all  flourish  their  legal  claims,  and  alike  defy  science  and  truth. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  when  such  delusions  received  the  endorsement  of 
our  legislatures  it  was  not  possible  that  the  true  science  of  medicine  could 
be  essentially  benefited  by  any  enactments  which  they  might  pass.  Was 
it  not  high  time  that  we  cut  us  loose,  and  betook  us  to  our  own  resources 
when  they  proposed  to  gather  every  foul  bird  under  their  wings  with  us, 
and  link  us  in  loving  brotherhood  with  these  sapient  pretenders '?  The 
Homceopathist,  Hydropathist  and  Thompsonian  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  indeed  they  are  at  perfect  antipodes,  each  claiming  themselves 
alone  to  be  right,  the  rest  then  must  necessarily  be  wrong;  yet  their 
various  charters  all  bear  the  same  legal  authority,  and  thereby  the  law 
says  they  are  all  right,  and  that  the  public  good  requires  that  they  should 
all  receive  support. 

But  let  them  go,  their  days  are  numbered.  The  overpowering  tide  of 
human  intelligence  is  fast  sweeping  over  them,  and  their  memory  will 
soon  be  buried  deep  in  the  waters  of  oblivion,  or  they  will  only  be  re- 
membered to  be  despised. 

But  we  may  not  think,  gentlemen,  that  when  these  silly  delusions 
moulder  away  and  decay,  the  medical  atmosphere  will  be  left  pure,  for 
from  their  noxious  vapors  may  spring  up  and  vegetate  other  kindred 
scourges  equally  destructive  to  human  happiness  and  human  life. 

uIn  folly's  cup  will  still  laugh  the  bubble  quackery,  and  that  bubble 
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will  forever  laugh  while  there  is  ignorance  to  be  duped  or  credulity  to  be 
operated  upon." 

Another  most  fruitful  source  of  evil  has  been  the  legalizing  of  what 
purports  to  be  regular  schools,  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  title 
of  M.D.,  after  but  one  course  of  lectures,  and  that  of  only  twelve  or  six- 
teen weeks,  while  the  graduating  fee  was  regarded  as  the*most  important 
qualification  of  the  candidate.  Orgauizations  have  actually  been  made 
under  such  charters,  and  managed  by  men  who  were  alike  regardless  of 
their  own  good  name,  and  of  the  interests  of  community. 

In  view  of  these  things,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  implicit  conti 
dence  of  the  public  in  the  medical  character  should  be  somewhat  shaken 
and  ought  we  not  to   rejoice,  rather  than  complain,  that  the  law  has 
nearly  staid  its  unskilled  hand  from  meddling  with  these  topics  ? 

We  contend,  that  upon  the  subject  of  our  profession,  the  law  has  done 
either  too  much,  or  not  enough.  If  it  truly  intended  to  protect  the  public 
— if  it  designed  to  defend  against  fraud  and  deception — then  it  has  done 
too  much  by  legalizing  these  discordant  systems ;  but  if  it  intended  to 
destroy  us,  then  it  has  not  done  enough,  for  the  science  of  medicine  still 
stands,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  its  puny  efforts.  It  raises  in  unequalled 
heights  its  proud  and  noble  standard,  and  unfurls  to  the  breeze  its  match- 
less banner,  on  which  are  inscribed,  in  glittering  capitals,  Relief — Hope, 
and  Charity. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  and  it  will  ever  stand  firm  as  the  pillars  of  truth,  and 
must  ultimately  triumph  over  all  opposition,  to  the  shame  and  contempt 
of  all  those  who  seel^to  resist  its  glorious  destiny. 

It  would  be  more  pleasing  could  some  of  the  recent  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  refer  to  its  attempt  to  thrust  into  our 
educational  centre  an  off-shoot  of  Homoeopathy.  The  plan  of  those 
who  urged  this  measure  upon  the  legislature,  was  doubtless  to  create  an 
odious  combination  of  quacks  with  physicians,  in  the  University,  know- 
ing perfectly  well,  that  if  this  was  accomplished,  the  regular  profession 
would  withdraw  its  countenance  from  it,  and  either  destroy  it  or  leave  it 
to  their  hands  alone,  and  thus  either  destroy  the  chief  instrument  of  our 
warfare,  or  else  get  possession  of  it  themselves  and  turn  it  against  us. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  our  law-makers,  not  perceiving,  or  not  caring  for 
the  object,  sold  their  influence  to  help  on  the  plot.  It  is  a  burning  shame 
at  this  day,  when  railroads,  canals,  and  telegraphic  lines  stretch  from  lake 
to  lake,  and  all  the  enginery  of  civilization  and  power  are  rising  majesti- 
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cally  towards  perfection,  and  when  the  University  was  rapidly  becoming' 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole,  that  a  legislature  could  be  found  so 
stupid  or  so  reckless  as  to  make  even  this  futile  attempt  at  a  heart-stab 
against  our  central  institution  of  learning.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a 
heart  in  Michigan  so  base  and  degraded  that  it  does  not  swell  with  proud 
emotion  at  th|  splendid  unfoldings  of  our  system  of  education,  and  the 
institutions  of  learning  pertaining  to  it  ?  Is  there  a  head  so  weak  or  so 
depraved  that  it  would  blot  their  fair  fame,  cripple  their  usefulness,  and 
make  them  succumb  to  the  selfishness  of  unprincipled  and  hated  dema- 
gogues ? 

I  know  that  we  have  true-hearted  statesmen,  whose  hearts  revolt  at  the 
villainy,  and  that  were  we  to  ask  them,  they  would  say,  that  not  upon 
the  good  and  true  rests  the  sin:  that  they  who  advocated  the  act  to  es- 
tablish a  chair  of  Homoeopathy,  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  brainless 
demagogues,  and  that  the  same  men  would,  if  they  thereby  could  obtain 
any  selfish  end,  urge  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Uroscopioe,  Eclecti- 
cism, or  any,  or  all  other  humbugs  of  the  present  or  future  time. 

Happily,  however,  this  matter,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  alone,  and  we  are  assured  by  our 
most  eminent  and  learned  jurists,  the  legislature  has  no  more  power  to 
control  the  action  of  the  Regents  than  the  Regents  have  to  supervise  its 
weak  and  boyish  legislations. 

Still,  in  one  point  of  view,  this  act  will  work  out  its  mischievous  ends. 
vVe  are  a  "law-serving  people,"  and  the  community  holds  the  mandates 
of  its  government  in  the  highest  respect.  Hence,  when  the  fiat  went 
forth  which  carried  the  implication  that  every  variety  and  species  of  prac- 
tice stood  on  an  equal  footing,  the  unwary  and  the  innocent  were  taught 
by  it  to  believe  that  all  were  possessed  of  equal  merit.  How  does  this 
differ  in  effect  from  warming  into  vigor  the  frozen  viper,  whose  venom  is- 
death,  and  then  throwing  it,  out-stretched,  into  the  laps  of  our  children, 
to  inflict  upon  them  its  certain  and  fatal  sting? 

The  abolition  of  all  legal  distinctions  between  physicians  and  quacks  is 
freighted  with  the  same  fatal  effect  on  the  popular  mind,  but,  disastrous 
as  it  seemed  at  first,  the  heaven-born  science  of  medicine  could  never 
be  washed  away. 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers, 
But  error  wounded  writhes  in  pain, 

Lad  dies  amid  her  worshippers  ' 
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That  was  a  dark  hour  when  the  protection  of  law  was  first  withdrawn 
from  the  profession.  Our  chartered  societies  were  suddenly  disorganized, 
and  their  members  turned  upon  the  common  field,  where  the  motley 
crew  of  charlatans  were  dealing  out  their  never-failing  panaceas.  Science 
stood  aloof  and  blushed  at  the  outrageous  gambling  in  human  life,  while 
ill-gotten  lucre  poured  with  full  stream  into  the  coffers  of  quackery.  But 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  men  have  yielded  to  temptation,  or  that 
hypocracy  and  treachery  have  prevailed.  Christianity  is  not  disproved, 
though  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  and  Master,  nor  do  Liberty's  charms 
prove  less  pleasing,  though  Benedict  Arnold,  once  freedom's  boasted  son, 
turned  traitor  to  his  country. 

I  have  drawn  this  dark  picture  of  consternation  only  that  I  might 
faithfully  chronicle  the  history  of  the  past.  But,  gentlemen,  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  these  painful  recollections,  the  present  and  the  future  come  to 
us  laden  with  exhaustless  riches. 

"  'Tis  au  ill  wiud  that  blows  no  good." 

The  tornado  that  has  been  sweeping  over  us  has  had  a  tendency  to 
arouse  our  sleeping  energies  and  purify  our  air.  Those  whose  ignorance 
and  love  of  deceit  made  them  an  incubus  upon  our  army,  have  been 
lured  out  of  our  ranks  by  the  ignes  fatui  of  false  systems  and  now  separ- 
ate from  them,  we  are  justified,  and  even  prompted  by  an  injured  com- 
munity, in  shunning  those  whose  conduct  and  demeanor  had  impressed 
so  foul  a  stain  upon  our  professional  escutcheon. 

Though  laws,  quacks,  and  humbugs,  have  assailed  us  on  every  side, 
though  the  public  confidence  was  shaken  for  a  time,  and  though  avarice 
swayed  some  from  their  duty,  yet  can  we  not  truthfully  say  that  the 
medical  profession  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the 
present  time. 

"We  may  add  that  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  exists  now  among  our 
members  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  past  time.  The  deep  tide  of  public 
favor  is  fast  rolling  back  upon  us,  and  millions  of  grateful  hearts  are  bid- 
ding us  God  speed  in  the  great  work  of  medical  reform. 

ISTature,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  past,  is  now  yielding  up  secrets 
which  have  lain  in  darkness  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The 
boundless  realms  of  science  are  opening  up  to  us  their  exhaustless  treas- 
ures, and  inviting  us  to  explore  their  wide  domains.  Hardly  a  day  rolls 
over  our  heads  without  our  hearing;  of  some  new  and  wonderful  invention 
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or  discovery  in  medical  science,  and  with  such  rapidity  do  they  follow 
each  other  in  their  course,  we  have  scarcely  time  to  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  one  before  another  is  introduced  to  the  astonished  world.  I 
repeat  it,  then,  gentlemen,  that  the  science  of  medicine,  notwithstanding 
the  many  obstacles  in  its  way,  is  in  a  far  more  flourishing  condition  to-day 
that  any  former  period  in  its  history. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  elevation  of  the  profession. 

The  first,  and  greatest,  I  conceive  to  be  the  heart-felt  determination 
exhibited  by  every  true  physician  to  raise  his  calling  above  reproach,  and 
give  it  that  eminence  which  its  exalted  merits  demand.  This  desire,  so 
universally  felt,  could  not  remain  inactive,  and  calls  from  every  part 
the  country  were  heard  urging  the  profession  to  band  together,  and  by 
union  of  efforts  to  restore  itself  to  its  high  and  ancient  honors.  No  longer 
aided  by  law,  medical  men  were  driven,  bv  force  of  circumstances,  to  or- 
gs uize  into  societies,  whereby  they  might  bring  into  effective  action  a 
concentration  of  all  their  energies.  Already  these  mutual -improvement 
associations  have  become  numerous  throughout  the  Union,  diffusing  their 
beams  of  light  and  knowledge  over  a  grateful  people,  and  harmonizing 
those  discordant  elements  which  have  too  frequently  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  science. 

With  feelings  of  patriotic  pride,  I  am  happy  to  say,  gentlemen,  that 
we  in  this  State  have  not  been  idle.  Young  Michigan  has  placed  her 
vigorous  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  is  moving  on  amono-  the  first  and 
foremost  in  the  great  and  glorious  cause. 

In  connection  with  these  District,  County,  City,  and  State  Societies 
Ave  have  now  an  organization  which  embraces  the  whole  Union — stretch - 
ing  irom  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east,  to  the  dancing  bil- 
lows of  the  Pacific,  on  the  west. 

That  sentiment  of  union,  which,  at  first,  was  only  local,  began  to  ani- 
mate the  great  medical-heart  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  year  1847,  nineteen 
States  responded  to  a  call,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Since  then,  all  the  other  States  have  been  added  to  swell 
the  ranks,  and  the  untold  benefits  to  our  science  can  no  longer  be  a 
question. 

Nearly  eight  years  have  more  than  rewarded  our  labors;  in  reconciling 

the  various  and  coflicting  interests  of  the  medical  community,  in  devis- 

well-concerted  plans  of  operations,  and  restoring  that  unanimity  6i 
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feeling  and  friendly  intercourse  among  medical  men,  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  onr  profession.  Still,  it  is  in  its  infancy  yet, 
as  are  many  of  the  local  organizations  in  most  of  the  States. 

To  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  raise  to  eminence  and  fame  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day.  Active  and  zealous  co-opogfctions  can  alone  accomplish 
this  end,  by  firm  and  progressive  steps. 

This  united  association  of  the  profession  in  our  country,  I  verily  believe 
will  do  more  to  disseminate  light,  truth,  and  science,  than  the  most  des- 
potic laws  that  could  be  enacted  to  favor  medicine,  and  prohibit  impo- 
sition. 

It  has  already  sent  out  a  code  of  ethics,  so  reasonable  and  just  in  their 
character,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened  world,  and  which 
meets  with  universal  approbation  in  the  hearts  of  all  medical  men. 

He  who  will  not  embrace  them,  must  forfeit  his  claim  to  our  fellowship 
and  confidence.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  not  neglect  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  our  own  State. 

Strong  as  may  be  our  sympathy  with  the  profession  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  there  will  still  rise  up  a  selfish  feeling  of  pride  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  home. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  claims  of  medicine — the  honor  of  our  pro- 
fession— and  the  interests  of  community,  on  this  peninsula,  urge  us  into 
the  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged  to-day. 

The  desire  to  share  in  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  the  profession 
in  general,  has  become  strong  and  ardent  throughout  the  State.  Prompted 
by  the  examples  of  our  brethren  in  other  parts,  and  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic for  whom  we  labor,  we  are  now  striving  to  become  more  united  and 
useful  in  the  important  trusts  of  our  high  calling. 

The  alarming  character  and  fatal  tendency  of  some  of  the  diseases  that 
have  prevailed  in  our  State  during  the  past  few  years,  have  awakened  the 
anxieties  of  community,  and  aroused  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  more 
general  and  thorough  investigation.  And  where  else  can  they  look  for  re- 
lief— and  for  a  solution  of  these  causes,  but  to  the  medical  profession  ?  If 
we  fail  to  discharge  these  reasonable  duties,  have  they  not  a  just  and  suf- 
ficient ground  to  complain? 

The  noble  deeds  of  the  highest  grade  of  natural  talent — the  greatest 
energies  of  our  most  eminent  physicians  in  every  land — and  the  appro- 
bation and  encouragement  of  a  highly  intelligent  people,  are  stimulating 
us  on  in  the  discharge  of  these  our  obligations, 
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Is  it  possible  that  any  who  have  llie  good  of  our  profession,  or  the  in- 
terests of  society  at  heart,  can  be  indifferent  to  these  promptings?  Is 
there  any  other  way  to  accomplish  this  object,  independent  of  association 
and  concert  of  action  ?  Would  it  not  be  rain  for  isolated  individuals  to 
attempt  this  work — the  work  of  all — and  where  all  should  be  equallv 
engaged,  to  insure  a  hope  of  success  2  Shall  it  be  said  of  the  physicians 
of  this  State  that  they  shrink  from  this  important  duty,  and  leave  their 
work  undone,  or  done  by  others  ? 

I  spurn  such  reproach,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  profession  in  Michigan,  can 
proudly  answer — ISTo ! 

In  conclusion,  then,  gentlemen,  let  us  "be  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  f 
"  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  The  ant,  the  bee,  the 
millions  of  coral  insects  in  the  briny  deep — and,  in  short,  all  nature,  both 
animate  and  inanimate — teach  us  the  important  maxim  that  "  Union  is 
strength.''  And  if  we  rise  in  our  contemplations  from  the  more  insignifi- 
cant, and  take  a  survey  of  the  eventful  history  of  men  and  nations,  we 
shall  find  the  same  great  truths  everywhere  verified. 

Can  you  point  me  to  any  great  or  decisive  object  that  has  ever  been 
attained,  without  a  unity  of  purpose  ? 

Our  nation's  glorious  Independence,  and  the  pure  air  of  Freedom 
which  her  noble  sons  inherit  with  so  much  pride,  were  secured  b}~  the 
united  efforts  of  a  handful  of  men,  against  one  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies  in  the  universe. 

Greece,  once  powerful  and  great,  when  all  her  petty  States  were  bound 
together  as  one,  could  drive  back  and  repel  the  multiplied  hosts  that. 
sought  to  invade  her  dominions ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  bands  been  broken, 
than  she  fell,  and  her  wise  men  and  sages  were  doomed  to  slavery  and  death. 

When  the  nations  of  earth  had  conceived  the  great  plan  of  thwarting 
even  "  the  strong  arm  of  the  mighty,"  they  assembled  together  with  a 
unity  of  purpose  on  a  wide  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  there  com- 
menced building  that  stupendous  Tower  of  Babel,  whose  top  was  to  reach 
unto  heaven.  The  Lord  said:  "  Behold,  the  people  is  ONE."  .  .  . 
11  And  this  they  begin  to  do,  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from 
them  which  they  imagine  to  do" 

If  such  is  the  strength  and  omnipotence  of  union,  that  nothing  less 
than  Omnipotence  itself  can  confound,  may  it  not,  then,  be  the  armour 
<  if  our  profession,  eugaged  in  the  great  and  laudable  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  ills  of  suffering  humanity  ? 
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But,  my  friends,  why  need  I  waste  more  time  in  proving  to  rational 
minds  what  is  so  visibly  seen  in  the  constitution  of  nature?  We  meet 
men  of  this  union,  in  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  to  shield  the  public, 
and  protect  the  innocent  from  the  false  pretender,  who,  by  the  boldest 
promises  and  most  daring  lies,  imposes  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant, 
and  seeks  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  human  woes  and  human 
suffering. 

After  the  President's  Address,  business  was  resumed.  The  Secretary 
being  absent  Dr.  Brodie  was  chosen  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  committee  for  nominating  officers  reported  the  following : — 

For  President,  Zina  Pitcher,  M.D. ;  for  Vice  President,  J.  H.  Beech 
M.D.;  for  Secretary,  E.  Andrews,  M.D.;  for  Treasurer,  S.  H.  Douglass, 
M.D.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  discharged,  and  on 
motion  the  nominees  were  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  committee  to  report  resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent offered  the  following,  which  were  unanimously  accepted  and  adop- 
ted:— 

Whereas  the  mournful  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Andrew  Murray,  M.D.,  late  Yice  President  of  the  Society,  and  the  dele- 
gate of  the  ^National  Medical  Association,  held  at  St.  Louis,  on  May  last, 
be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  have  received  with  profound  sorrow  the  announce- 
ment of  this  dispensation  of  Providence. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  community  have  lost  an  active  and 
judicious  physician,  and  the  profession  one  of  its  treasured  ornaments. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  most  deeply  sympathize  with  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  in  their  bereavement,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions duly  authenticated  be  transmitted  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  be  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  to  revise  the  constitution  then  reported,  and  the  revis- 
ed constitution,  after  certain  amendments,  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseases  being  cal- 
led, reported  that  it  had  not  been  able  to  collect  from  the  profession  the 
desired  information,  and  asked  to  be  discharged.  It  was  moved  and  car- 
ried that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

The  committee  on  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  gave  the  following 
report,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  publication  • — 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    EPIDEMIC    AND    ENDEMIC    DISEASES. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  the  following  action  was 
taken: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Society  shall  be  a  Committee  of  the  Whole"  on 
Epidemics,  and  each  member  is  hereby  required  to  keep  a  record  of  such 
epidemics  as  may  prevail  under  his  immediate  observation,  carefully  no- 
ting their  special  peculiarities  and  treatment,  and  annually  transmit  an 
abstract  of  his  observations  to  the  President  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  season  for  said  Faculty  to  condense  the 
information  thus  obtained,  giving  each  practitioner  credit  for  details  fur- 
nished, and  to  present  the  same,  in  the  form  of  a  Report  to  the  Society, 
at  each  annual  meeting,  and  that  to  ensure  the  response  of  the  profession, 
the  Faculty  be  requested  to  send  a  circular  to  various  parts  of  the  State, 
asking  information  on  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  and  the  success  of 
the  treatment  instituted. 

In  accordance  wTith  the  above  request,  the  faculty  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report,  premising  that,  as  the  communications  of  members 
of  the  Society  were  not  promptly  sent  in,  there  has  been  no  time  to  con- 
dense the  information,  nor  to  furnish  a  copy  for  the  nse  of  the  Committee 
on  Epidemics,  of  the  National  Association,  as  required  by  the  resolutions 
passed  a  yegr  ago.  In  lieu  of  condensation,  therefore,  we  must  embody 
the  several  reports  entire.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  several  localities 
referred  to,  and  afterwards  present  what  brief  generalizations  the  time  will 
permit.  The  reports  embrace  various  parts  of  this  and  the  ^idjoiniDg 
States,  and  even  some  regions  more  distant  than  was  contemplated  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Society.  We  shall  present  the  reports  which  pertain 
to  this  State  first,  and  afterwards  those  which  embrace  other  sections. 
We  commence  with  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 
Monroe  County,  situated  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  State,  and  abutting 
upon  Lake  Erie,  is  a  level  region,  underlaid  with  silurian  limestone,  which 
is  exposed  in  certain  places.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  in 
somo  places,  and  in  others  a  yellow  sand.  The  forests  are  of  beech, 
maple,  elm,  hickory,  &c.  In  certain  parts  there  are  extensive  marshes, 
and  but  sparse  settlements,  while  in  others  the  population  is  abundant, 
Many  of  the  marshes  are  simply  covered  with  coarse  grass.  Monroe 
City  is  situated  on  the  River  Raisin,  three  miles  from  the  Lake.  The 
River  at  that  point  fails  over  rapids  with  a  limestone  bed.  Eastward,  the 
face  of  the  country  drops  suddenly  down  to  the  level  of  an  open  marsh 
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which  reaches  to  tlie  Lake.  Westward,  is  a  handsome  country  partially 
settled,  and  partly  presenting  large  expanses  of  forest. 

The  city  of  Monroe  was  visited  with  cholera  with  some  severity  during  the 
last  summer.  An  account  of  the  epidemic  may  be  found  in  the  Peninsular 
Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  292,  written  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Muller.  He  states  that  its 
first  appearance  was  ambiguous,  so  that  doubts  of  its  real  character  were 
entertained,  but  soon  after  it  dispelled  all  doubt,  and  ^from  the  localities 
where  it  first  appeared,  we  understand  him  to  say,  that  it  spread,  some- 
times by  radiating  in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  by  traveling  forward 
in  a  direct  line,  in  one  direction  only.  In  most  of  the  c^ses  he  found 
the  discharge,  per  mouth  and  per  anum,  to  be  lacking  in  bile,  and 
in  these  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving  an  emetic,  after  which 
reaction  was  easily  established  and  convalescence  followed.  In  erethic 
cholera  he  derives  great  satisfact:on  from  the  use  of  strychnine,  nitric 
acid,  and  turpentine.  Typhoid  fever  followed  in  only  one  case.  This, 
after    long  obstinacy,  yielded  to  aromatic  stimulants,  and  animal  diet. 

The  other  counties  of  the  southern  tier  are  reported  to  us  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Beech,  of  Coldwater,  who  traveled  through  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collecting  information,  and  was  thus  able  to  present  a  very 
valuable  contribution,  which  we  embody  entire : 

KEPORT    017   EPIDEMICS    AND     OTHER   DISEASES    OF    SOUTHERN    MICHIGAN, 
PREVIOUS    TO  "'JANUARY,    1855. 

Adrian  City,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. — His  Excellency,  Dr.  Spaulding, 
was  among  the  earliest  physicians  in  this  section.  Diseases  usually  as- 
cribed to  miasmatic  influences,  were  so  common,  and  with  so  little- 
variation,  as  to  render  medical  duties  almost  monotonous,  until 
about  the  year  1847.  In  that  year  agues,  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  gave  place  to  dysentery,  of  which  he  could  give  no 
particular  account,  except  Jhat  derangement  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera 
bore  about  the  same  relation  to  it  which  it  had  to  previous  endemic  dis, 
cases.  He  had  observed  less  tendency  to  periodicity,  and  more  to  active 
local  inflammations  since  that  year.  Sporadic  dysentery  had  been  com- 
mon before,  and  has  since,  but  no  epidemic  ever  prevailed  here. 

In  1843  or  '44,  chylous  diarrhoea  was  very  common  among  children, 
and  rather  severe.  In  1 8 3 5  or  '3  6,  erysipelas  attacked  a  considerable  num- 
ber with  severity,  and  one  or  two  cases  were  fatal.  Small-pox  had  been  in 
the  county  several  times,  but  never  severe.     The  same  was  true  of  measles, 
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scarlatina,  etc.  Cholera  morbus  had  been  common  in  summer.  Asiatic 
cholera  had  destroyed  a  few  victims  here.  Dr.  S.  thinks  that  less  than 
half  a-dozen  cases  have  occurred  here. 

Dr.  Hoyt  thinks  no  ppidemic  of  decided  features  has  ever  occurred  here. 
Sporadic  dysentery  and  other  affections  of  the  digestive  organs,  etc.,  are 
common  in  summer.  During  the  summer  of  IS 54,  one  case  of  cholera 
came  to  his  knowledge. 

In  January,  1854,  a  few  cases  of  small-pox  were  in  town. 

Drs.  S.  &  H.  both  mentioned  neuralgia,  of  different  localities,  as  very 
common.  The  treatment  was  like  that  for  agues,  etc., — i.e.,  alteratives 
and  tonics.  Where  some  part  of  the  face  is  the  seat  of  pain  Dr.  H.  had 
used  croton  oil,  by  touching  the  tongue  with  a  probe  which  had  been 
dipped  in  the  oil ;  and  administering  cicuta  semen,  in  powder. 

Hudson,  Lexawee  Co. — Dr.  S.  M.  Wirts  came  here  in  1S39,  for  a 
few  years.  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  were  severe  and  more  com- 
moil  than  other  affections.  Recently  pulmonary  diseases  were  more  pre- 
valent, and  consumption  not  uncommon.  !>o  severe  epidemic  had  ever 
occurred  here.  In  1S46, '47,  dysentery  prevailed  more  than  usual,  but 
was  not  severe.  In  1848  typhoid  fever  was  epidemic,  but  mild.  Brownish 
diarrhoea  attended  the  fever.  Sporadic  cases  of  the  same  character  were 
seen  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  Dr.  W.  sets  great  value  upon  counter- 
irritation  in  fevers  of  this  form.  Mercurials  he  uses  with  great  caution — 
believes  it  important  to  begin  early  to  sustain  the  energy  of  the  system, 
but  is  not  in  favor  with  quinine  in  large  dos 

Three  or  four  cases  of  small-pox  had  occured  here  in  a  mild  form. 
This  Village  is  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  summit  ridge,  and  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Hillsdale,  Hillsdale  Co. — This  is  west  of  the  summit  ridge  al 
mx  miles.     The  immediate  vicinity  is  proverbially  miasmatic.     Inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers   are  very  common  and  are  apt  to  as 
typhoid  grade. 

In  1850,  epidemic  dysentery  prevailed  with  a  high  degree  of  mortality. 
[  My  information  is  from  a  non-professional,  but  reliable  source.]  Dr.  J.  N. 
Mott  saw  rubeola,  epidemic  and  severe,  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
1852.  The  same  year  malignant  erysipelas  was  epidemic  here,  with  a 
mortality  nearly  '25  per  cent.     In  1  .  small-pox  appeared  in  the 

village,  but  onlv  af  -  occurred.     During  1854  (January)  several 
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cases  of  mild  erysipelas  appeared ;  also,  sporadic  typhoid  fever  of  severe 
grade.     Dysentery  was  rather  common  in  October. 

Jonestille,  Hillsdale  Co. — Drs.  Andrews  and  Brewer  had  met 
agues  and  periodic  fevers  more  frequently  than  other  diseases,  but  con- 
tinued, and  typhoid  fevers,  had  been  more  common  within  a  few  years 
than  among  the  earliest  settlements.  In  1847,  '48,  epidemic  dysentery 
usurped  the  place  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  being  most  preva- 
lent on  the  lee  side  of  streams,  marshes,  or  shallow  bodies  of  water ;  and 
also  on  the  borders  of  the  timbered  land.  [In  such  localities,  fog-banks 
are  generally  found  during  summer  nights].  This  disease  was  particu- 
larly severe  among  aged  people  and  children.  Nearly  half  the  attacks 
upon  these  classes  proved  fatal.  The  community  was  healthy  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  epidemic.  Mercurials  were  beneficial  early  in  the  at 
acks,  and  astringents— especially  arg.  nit.,— after  alterative  action  appeared. 
In  1850  dysentery  approached  the  epidemic  character,  but  was  more  mild, 
showing,  however,  but  little  deference  to  quackery,  those  cases  proving 
incorrigable  that  tampered  much  with  nostrums  or  empiricism. 

Epidemic  erysipelas  prevailed  herein  1846,  but  we  could  get  no  farther 
account  of  it.  ±\o  cholera  ever  occurred  here.  Cholera  morbus  was 
common  but  scarcely  epidemic  in  1850  and  again  in  1854.  Rubeola 
simplex  prevailed  epidemically  in  1851  and  '52,  and  spasmodic  cases  oc- 
curred in  1854. 

In  winter  of  1853,  '54,  small-pox  appeared  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ships IST.W.  (Scipio).  The  disease  was  not  severe  nor  extensive.  We 
could  get  no  further  account,  except  that  wTe  have  traced  this  disease  in 
the  track  of  one  man  who  traveled  on  foot  from  St.  Joseph  Co.  poisoning 
the  friends  who  unwittingly  entertained  him.  It  is  said  that  he  called 
on  a  physician  jat  Coldwater  wrho  told  him  his  disease  and  hurried  him 
off,  giving  him  a  ride  several  miles  on  his  way.  The  infection  found  its 
way,  indirectly,  from  this  man  into  the  township  of  Algansea,  in  Branch 
County. 

Coldwater,  Branch  Co. — The  year  1850  has  been  looked  upon  by 
physicians  who  have  been  long  here,  as  a  period  of  metamorphosis  in  the 
atmospheric  constitution.  Previous  to  that  year  local  inflammations 
of  acute  character  were  rare.  Diseases  of  the  skin  were  the  most  common 
acute  local  affection,  and  these  apt  to  become  chronic.  Prurigo,  lichen 
psora,  scabies,  eczema,  ecthyma,  and  impetigo,  are  still  seen  and  described 
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by  their  appearance  and  characteristics  as  fac  similes  of  early  affections 
In  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  of  the  same  general  grade,  erythema 
would  appear  in  some  and  not  in  other  cases.  Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  were  among  the  most  common  chronic  affections,  while  disease, 
of  the  thoracia  viscera  were  rare,  except  such  as  had  been  attacked 
m  other  States.  Scarcely  any  forms  of  disease  appeared  which  would 
not  bear  tonics  and  anti-periodics  early  in  their  course. 

In  1842  an  epidemic  influence,  which  received  the  popular  appellation. 
'*  Tyler's  Gripe"  prevailed  extensively.  It  was  succeeded  by  prostrating 
affections  of  the  u  primne  viae"  approaching  the  choleraic  type.  In  1846, 
erysipelacea  bore  heavily  upon  the  community,  and  that  type  of  diseases 
continued  more  common  than  usual  till  1849.  In  1848,  Rubeola  Angi- 
nosa,  was  epidemic;  but  we  can  obtain  no  particulars.  During  the  same 
year  a  disease  called  "spotted  fever"  prevailed  extensively.  This  formed 
a  decided  exception  to  the  general  fact  in  regard  to  local  inflammations 
and  the  use  of  tonics.  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  seemed  highly  in- 
flamed, and  the  use  of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  as  well  as  tonics,  were 
dangerous,  even  late  in  the  disease.  Venesection,  mercurials,  antimony, 
and  counter-irritants  were  most  successful.  Dysentery  appeared  as  an 
epidemic  in  1840,  and  again  in  1850.  That  of  the  former  period  was 
attended  with  frightful  mortality  among  children.  Remittent  fc 
seemed  contemporary  and  agues  less  frequent. 

The  same  was  observed  in  1850,  although  the  fevers  at  this  time  were 
more  severe,  remissions  less  distinct,  and  convalescence  more  tardy. 
When  dysentery  did  not  attend  the  fever,  and  continue  after  it,  thoracic 
disease  was  apt  to  exist.  More  cases  terminated  fatally  by  pneumonitis 
than  any  other  type.  For  the  above  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  S. 
Cutter,  of  this  place. 

Since  1850  this  section  has  been  comparatively  free  from  ague  and  its 
kindred  affections;  although  these  are  more  common  than  other  forms  of 
disease,  they  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  shallow  water  or  wet  land, 
acute  pulmonary  affections  are  far  more  common,  and  new  comers  suffer- 
ing tubercular  phthisis  do  not  enjoy  an  amelioration  of  their  morbid 
symptoms  as  long  as  formerly.  In  1851  scarlatina  simplex  was  common, 
but  scarcely  epidemic.  Three  or  four  deaths  were  probably  from  this 
cause.  An  epidemic  erysipelas  visited  the  west  part  of  the  township  of 
Ovid  in  1852.  [A  physician  who  saw  most  of  the  cases,  to  whom  we 
applied  for  dates  and  characteristics,  thought  he  should  prepare  a  state- 
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merit  of  the  whole,  and  at  two  different  interviewSj  deferred  giving  us  the- 
items].  About  thirty-five  cases  appeared  in  a  district  two  miles  east  and 
west  by  three  north  and  south — lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  branch 
of  the  river,,  where  a  shallow  pond  spread  over  considerable  marshy 
land.  The  district  contained  about  250  inhabitants.  Two  deaths  were* 
reported. 

In  February  and  March,  of  1852,  "parotitis"  influenza,  and  measles?, 
were  endemic.  Influenza  was  attended  with  excruciating  frontal  pains. 
All  the  cases  of  rubeola  of  which  we  heard  were  mild — unless  the  smoth- 
ering and  stimulating  course  was  pursued — but  ail  did  not  enjoy  the  ex- 
pected speedy  convalescence.  In  many,  latent  constitutional  predispo- 
sitions were  aroused,  or  chronic  local  affections  followed.  One  case  under 
our  care,  of  tuberculous  habit,  seemed  to  make-  rapid  strides  towards 
cachexia  and  softeninsr.  It  was  finally  arrested,  but  is  not  cured.  In 
another,  pleuritis  supervened,  resulting  in  empyema. — cured  by  paracen- 
tesis. Another  terminated  fatally  after  four  months  disease  of  abdominal 
viscera,  in  which  ascites  was  the  most  striking  symptom.  Paracentesis 
was  objected  to  till  too  late  to  practice,  and  no  necroscopy  allowed. 
'Several  others,  equally  diversified  but  less  important,  came  to  our 
hands. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1854,  small-pox  appeared,  as  above  said; 
in  the  township  of  Algansea,  seven  or  eight  cases  occurred  and  were  not 
recognized  at  first,  being  under  the  care  of  an  empiric.  One  terminated 
fatally  before  correct  diagnosis  was  made,  and  two  others  afterwards  under 
the  care  of  a  regular  physician.  The  influence  of  vaccination  here  was 
most  cheering.  In  this  connection,  we  would  press  upon  the  professio  n 
the  importance  of  offering  to  parents  vaccination  for  every  child  betwee  n 
the  ages  of  four  months  and  two  years.  This  if  done  every  winter  would 
keep  good  virus  in  reach  of  every  one. 

Fumuculoid  diseases  were  constantly  appearing  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  If  cold  applications  did  not  stop  the  local  disease  in  a  few 
hours,  blistering,  with  saleratus,  tincture  iodine,  or  early  incisions,  were' 
most  successful;  if  neglected,  "  tendon  and  phalanx"  were  the  "sport  of 
their  fury." 

Ague  and  remittent  fever  have  been  more  common  than  since  1850, 

but  not  to  the  exclusion    of  other   diseases.     Rheumatism,  neuralgia 

pieuntis,  pneumonia,  catarrh,  diarrhoea,  and  continued  fever,  in  more  than 

usual  variety,  occupied  our  attention.     Diseases  have  not  been  severe,  and 
vol.  it. — 32 
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very  few  have  been  fatal.  In  January,  1854,  a  lady  came  here  from 
"White  Pigeon,  with  varioloid ;  the  course  of  the  disease  was  mild.  One 
other  (her  father)  contracted  varioloid  from  this,  and  was  equally  mild. 
A  case  of  cholera  appeared  here  June  9th,  to  wit :  Two  men  from  central 
N.  Y.  had  traveled  together,  stopping  a  day  or  two  at  Buffalo  and  two  or 
three  days  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  One  came  here  on  the  7th,  and  the  other 
stopped  at  Hudson,  Mich,  till  the  9th,  and  arrived  here  at  two  p.m.,  with- 
out dinner; — ate  a  piece  of  lemon  pie,  of  which  he  complained  during 
the  p.m.  that  it  distressed  him,  but  it  did  not  prevent  his  walking  about 
town. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  had  diarrhoea  in  the  evening,  but  he  made 
no  complaint  of  it  until  about  4  a.m.  on  the  10th,  when  he  called  upon 
his  companion  for  aid,  saying  he  had  "  been  out"  several  times  during  the 
night  vomiting,  and  purging  severely  each  time.  We  saw  him  first  at 
6-^-  o'clock,  a.m.  :  pulse  about  90 ;  feebly  felt,  about  half-way  up  the  fore- 
arm, by  pressing  away  the  waxy  muscles ;  skin  shriveled  and  inelastic, 
moist,  cold,  and  of  dark  reddish-blue  color. 

Cramping  was  extremely  severe.  Had  just  vomited  \\  pints  of  cloudy 
looking  serum.  Tr.  of  opium  and  catechu,  with  chloroform,  were  adminis- 
tered, and  repeated  after  vomiting,  which  occurred  only  once  or  twice- 
Calomel,  15  grs. ;  morphine,  \  gr. ;  bi.  carb.  soda,  20  grs. ;  were  given  at  7 
a.m.  Cramps  had  nearly  stopped  at  8  o'clock,  pain  abated,  and  had  slept 
a  few  moments.  Awoke  rational  and  clear, — sweats  profusely.  Ad- 
ministered quinine,  capsicum,  brandy,  etc.,  internally ;  sinapisms  and  tur- 
pentine, externally.  About  9  A.M.  a  slight  evacuation,  ijr. — Quinine, 
carb.  ammonia,  and  hot  coffee;  3  grs.  calomel  were  given  before  10 
o'clock. 

About  noon  two  other  evacuations  occurred,  and  coma  soon  super- 
vened. IJr. — Enema  of  solution  of  sach.  satUrni.  was  administered,  and 
remedies  similar  to  the  last  continued  while  practicable.     Died  at  1\  P.M. 

The  traveling  companion  complained  of  griping  pain  in  the  bowels  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  for  which  he  took  fl.  3.,  1  tr.  opii.  cam pb,  and 
complained  ho  more  till  the  14th,  on  the  morning  of  which  he  commen- 
ced work,  (carpenter)  in  hot  sun.  Diarrhoea  began  about  midnight. — 
Being  very  sick  at  the  stomach,  he  soon  began  vomiting,  as  he  was  obli- 
ged to  walk  about  GO  »-ods  after  obtaining  a  prescription.  He  then  went 
'nto  the  hands  of  the  physician  to  the  family^  with  whom  lie  boarded 
und  died  after  several  days,  with  consecutive  fever.     Two  citizens  aUa 
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died  with  cholera.  One,  a  man  of  good  habits  was  taken  with  slight 
diarrhoea  and  placed  himself  under  the  hands  of  a  hydropathist — failed 
rapidly,  and  died  in  a  few  hours — having  been  pronounced  better  within 
a  few  minutes,  by  his  swimming  master.  The  other  citizen  was  a  "  sot- 
tish" bachelor  who  had  suffered  diarrhoea  for  several  days  without  treat- 
ment; died  about  11  o'clock  A.M.,  June  24th,  having  passed  the  pre- 
vious night  alone;  was  found  in  collapse  in  the  morning.  All  of  these 
were  about  "  middle  aged  men"  of  good  physical  developement.  A 
number  of  other  attacks  occurred  precisely  similar  in  the  commencement^ 
but  all  were  promptly  attended  by  regular  physicians,  and  were  cured. 
Cases  of  cholera-morbus  occurred  about  the  same  time,  resembling  those 
of  cholera,  exeept  in  the  character  of  evacuations,  and  the  "  cyanosis," 
when  the  stage  of  prostration  came  on.  September  25th,  Mr.  J.  R. 
came  from  Toledo,  having  had  choleraic  symptoms  3  or  4  days  which  he 
had  tried  in  vain  to  check  with  homoeopathic  remedies.  On  the  morn- 
ing dated,  he  took  a  large  dose  of  brandy  and  came  here  upon  the  cars. 

The  existing  train  of  symptoms  were  relieved,  or  changed  for  those 
nearly  resembling  most  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,   which  continued 
with  scarcely  a  prospect  of  living  for  four  weeks,  but  finally  recovered, 
fever  1;  tubercles   of  brain  1;  croup  simple  1;  croup  (diphtheritic)  2; 

The  community  became  healthy  as  usual,  in  November;  catarrhs  pre- 
vailed considerablyin  autumn,  as  usual. 

The  interments,  38  in  number,  have  been,  as  near  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, from  the  following  causes :  consumption  5 ;  inflammation  of  the 
brain  2 ;  diarrhoea  1 ;  apoplexy  1 ;  schirrus  1 ;  typhoid  fever  3 ;  rheumatic 

typhoid  pneumonia  2;  cholera  4;  accident  2.  This  includes  the  village 
of  Goldwater  and  immediate  vicinity.     Population  about  2500. 

Spector  mania  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  during  the  past  year. 
Those  effected  seem  to  lose  a  portion  of  their  powers  of  discrimination, 
and  place  credence  in  persons  to  whom  they  heretofore  accorded  no  char- 
acter, believing  them  actuated  by  supernatural  agencies,  or  themselves 
perform  the  most  ridiculous  gyrations;  mutter  incoherent  jargon,  which 
they,  or  victims  pretended  to  interpret,  or  write  in  some  scrawling,  unu- 
sual style,  ambiguous  sentences,  which  they  pretend  are  indited  by  an 
^unseen  ghost,"  Dufc  which  always  bear  the  mental  stamp  of  the  per- 
former. 

Table  tipping  has  sometimes  added  to  the  entertainment,  but  has  not 
been  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection.     Neither  reason  nor  ridicule 
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seem  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  victims  to  the  most  shallow  deception  and 
glaring  imposition.  Listlesness  and  inattention  to  business  are  apparent 
in  the  victims,  but  complete  mania  has  not  occurred. 

Dr.  Waldo,  of  Tecousia,  Calhoun  Co.,  informs  me  that  in  the  north 
part  of  this  (Branch)  county  no  epidemic  has  prevailed ;  sporadic  dysen- 
tery, erysipelas,  pertussis  and  rubeola  simplex,  have  been  extant,  but 
generally  mild.  Neuralgia  has  been  very  common,  seeming  to  be  isom- 
eric with  intermittent  fever,  and  amenable  to  the  same  tre  itment. 

At  Union  City,  and  through  the  XT.  W.  part  of  this  county,  epidemic 
dysentery,  of  severe  grade,  prevailed  in  July  and  August. 

The  infected  district  was  about  15  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  9  from 
N'.  to  S. — containing  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  soil  is  sandy  loam  mostly ;  country  rolling,  and  possessing  no  pecu- 
liarity, except  a  large  proportion  of  wells  curbed  with  wood,  and  exces- 
sive drouth  during  the  season.  The  drouth  was  not  sufficient  to  injure 
vegetation  material!}'. 

232  cases  have  been  reported;  31  terminated  fatally. 

The  disease  did  not  entirely  subside  till  October,  when  the  communi- 
ty became  healthy.  I  have  given  a  more  particular  account  of  this  epi- 
demic to  the  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Dysentery. 

Of  St.  Joseph  county,  we  have  obtained  but  little  account,  concerning 
the  early  history  of  diseases.  At  Burr  Oak,  small-pox  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  1854.  Probably  7  or  8  case,  mostly  "modified"'  oc- 
curred, and  two  or  three  prove' I  fatal. 

Sporadic  cases  of  rubeola  simplex,  (in  one  house  3  cases  occurred) 
cholera  infantum  and  dysentery  were  seen  during  the  year.* 

The  morality  in  the  township  had  been  very  light..  The  section  ja 
miasmatic  but  not  as  decidedly  so  as  much  of  this  county. 

We  have  no  account  of  small-pox  at  Sturgis  during  1854;  in  all  other 
respects,  the  report  for  Burr  Oak  would  nearly  answer  for  this  place. 
In  January,  1854,  White  Pigeon  was  visited  by  small-pox.  Six  cases 
occurred  and  3  proved  fatal — one  in  a  child  ll-  years  old,  by  convulsions. 
Five  or  six  cases  of  cholera  occurred,  mostly  transient  persons.  One 
died  from  consecutive  fever.  Calomel,  in  small  doses,  was  used,  with 
camphor  and  narcotics  to  allay  pain,  etc.  Erysipelas,  rubeola  and  dysen- 
tery, were  occasionally  seen. 


fIu  September  several  casc«  of  typhojd  foyer  occurred.     Dn.   Parsoxs. 
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Our  informant  (Dr.  Elliott,)  found  mercurials,  narcotics  and  astringents 
essential  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  in  the  order  named. 

Constantine  contains  a  population  of  1400.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy. 
The  streams  are  not  rapid,  and  generally  have  low  banks. 

Dr.  Thorn  thinks  miasmatic  affections  were  not  as  prevalent  in  the 
earliest  seUllement  of  the  countiy,  as  after  a  few  years.  "We  think  the 
reason  is,  in  the  fact  that,  as  "  burr-oak"  or  "  openings ,?  soil  contains 
less  vegetable  matter  than  heavily  timbered  land,  less  effect  was  produ- 
ced by  the  exposure  of  its  surface  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes — but  when 
.several  adjoining  farms  were  cleared,  allowing  currents  of  air  to  sweep 
directly  from  marshes,  or  sluggish  streams,  carrying  their  vapors  around 
the  domicils  of  the  settlers,  the  value  of  the  leafy  barrier  was  shown  by 
the  irrevocable  change. 

In  1844  a  severe  and  Mai  epidemic  scarlatina  prevailed.  A.D.,  1849, 
appeared  to  present  new,  and  more  continued  forms  of  fever,  and  inter- 
mittents  have  not  been  as  common  since. 

Three  Rivers. — The  soil  and  face  of  the  country  here  is  similar  to 
that  last  described.  Drs.  Egar  and  Choat  had  found  more  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  to  combat  here,  previous  to  1851,  than  all  other  dis- 
eases together.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1849,  in  August  and  September, 
epidemic  dysentery  prevailed  here,  and  at  Gull  Prairie,  with  unusual 
mortality  among  children  and  the  aged. 

In  1850  the  game  disease  became  endemic,  in  place  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers;  since  that  period  it  had  occurred  more  frequently  as  a 
sporadic  affection  than  formerly.  The  same  is  true  of  typhoid  t'e.veis. 
In  1844,  erysipelas  of  severe  grade  prevailed  extensively,  but  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  cases,  recovered.  In  the  winter  of  1853  and  '54,  variola  and  va- 
rioloid occurred  at  Centreville,  7  miles  distant,  but  no  cases  appeared  here 
although  very  free  communication  was  kept  up.  No  cholera  became 
clearly  developed  here  during  the  past  year,  although  choleraic  tenden- 
cies were  strongly  exhibited.  Fevers,  in  autumn,  showed  more  than 
usual  tendencies  to  relapses.     The  same  wras  true  of  1848. 

In  treatment  of  dysentery,  Dr.  E.  found  calomel  indicated  at  first.  If 
there  was  acidity  of  the  stomach,  calcined  magnesia;  if  not,  pulverized 
ipecac,  rhei  and  camphor,  were  used  to  promote  alvine  evacuations  occa- 
sionally, and  generally  relieved  tenesmus.  Gum  acaciae  was  also  given 
freely.  Enemata  of  starch,  or  thin  mucilage,  with  sach.  saturni  and 
opium  were  beneficial.  Yv7hen  alterative  effect  was  produced,  tannic  acid 
a nd  o  n i  nine  encouraged  eon  valescence. 
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A  majority  of  wells,  throughout  this  section,  are  curbed  with  wood,  a 
part  of  which  is  often  left  in,  when  brick  or  stone  walls  are  built.  This 
gives  the  water  an  unnatural  taste,  which  is  very  perceptible  to  persons 
unaccustomed  to  drink  or  use  it.  In  dry  seasons,  when  water  is  low,  the 
temperature  of  the  wrells  becomes  high  enough  to  flavor  the  emanatin  of 
unhealthy  gasses  at  the  very  spot  where  citizens  are  most  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  them.  In  many  sections  stone  and  brick  are  scarce,  and  masons- 
have  been  scarce,  so  that  cellars  have  been  walled  with  plank,  which  rot 
out  in  6  or  8  years,  constantly  emitting  unhealthy  exhalations.  When 
these  and  a  few  other  general  improvements  are  wrought — as  they  soon 
will  be  if  the  present  thrift  of  the  inhabitants  continue — we  think  South- 
ern Michigan  will  compare  most  favorably  w'ith  any  fertile  section  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Respectfully  submitted,  by 

J.  W  Beech,  MJ3. 

Commencino-  a^ain  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  State,  we  take  the  sec- 
cond  tier  of  counties. 

Wayne  County  is  similar  in  the  general  face  of  the  country  to  Mon- 
roe, but  more  densely  populated.  Most  of  the  population  is  concentrated 
in  and  around  Detroit.  The  water  is  in  country  places  supplied  by  shal- 
low wells,  but  in  Detroit  it  is  drawn  by  machinery  from  Detroit  river. 
The  well  water  is  very  hard,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  but  the  river  water  is  soft  and  very  pure. 

The  following  report  read  by  Dr.  E.  Christian  before  the  Detroit  Me- 
dical Society  was  forwarded  to  us  at  the  order  of  that  body. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Detroit  Medical  Society : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  this  Society,  passed  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  report  of  the  diseases  pre- 
valent in  this  vicinity,  said  report  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  at  Ann  Arbor,  report  as  follows : 

Although  during  the  past  year,  disease  in  multiplied  forms  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  city,  and  the  physician  on  his  mission  of  alleviation  has  had 
to  bring  into  requisition  the  whole  resources  of  his  art  to  relieve  those 
stricken  with  the  pestilence;  still  the  records  are  not  sufficiently  copi- 
ous nor  explicit,  nor  has  there  sufficient  time  been  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee, to  draw  up  such  a  detailed  statement,  as  would  even  approximate 
towards  answering  the  different  queries  propounded  in  the  circular  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  to  the  physicians  of  the  State,     The  Committee 
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in  their  circular  say  "that  it  is  important  the  answers  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  1st  of  January."  The  late  period  when  this  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed and  other  unavoidable  circumstances  preventing,  is  our  apology  for  the 
late  compliance. 

The  questions  proposed  in  the  circular,  refer  principally  to  epidemics, 
some  of  them  as  follows : 

1st.  What  epidemics  have  come  under  your  observation  during  the 
years  1851,  '52,  '53,  '54? 

2d.  When  did  they  commence  and  how  longdid  they  continue  ? 

3d.  In  what  place  did  they  prevail  ?  and  how  widely  were  they  ex- 
tended ;  and  so  on  ? 

Some  of  them  we  shall  be  able  to  answrer  by  collating  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Society,  and  others  by  referring  to  abler  authorities,  where 
accurate  descriptions  may  be  found  and  complete  details  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  subject. 

We  shall  speak  only  of  those  epidemics  and  diseases  coming  under 
our  observation  since  the  be^innino-  of  the  year  1854,  or  no  further  back 
than  the  fall  of  '53. 

Commencing  then  with  the  month  of  December  1853,  the  reports  of 
this  month  state  that  the  prevailing  form  of  fever  was  of  a  typhod  type, 
although  intermittents  occurred  in  several  parts  of  the  city.  Again  in 
January  '54,  the  reports  show7  besides  the  usual  diseases  of  the  winter 
months,  Pneumonia,  Rheumatism,  Croup,  <fcc,  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever, 
and  state  that  the  continued  form  of  fever  was  most  prevalent,  In 
February,  we  quote  from  the  records :  "  The  statistics  of  disease  as 
fnrnished  by  the  reports  of  the  members  presented  no  peculiarities.  The 
continued  form  of  fever  was  most  prevalent."  From  the  last  date  to 
May  18,  no  reports  of  prevalent  diseases  are  recorded;  but  in  our  own 
practice  w^e  find  the  same  form  of  fever  noticed  as  occurring  more  fre- 
quently than  others. 

For  an  accurate  description  of  this  epidemie,  with  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  which  the  generality  of  continued  fevers  w^ere  more 
or  less  distinctly  impressed,  varying  in  different  individuals,  localities  and 
circumstances,  but  showing  the  influence  of  a  common  morbid  element,  we 
can  do  no  better  than  refer  to  the  history  with  details  of  eases,  &c.  bv 
Doct.  Pitcher,  published  in  the  Peninsular  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  1,  page 
206. 

Succeeding  this  we  find  the  character  of  diseases  gradually  chano-ing. 
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Inroad  of  fevsess  being  noted  as  most  prevalent  the  transition  is  to  ordi- 
nary diseasesxif  the  warmer  months.  Diarrhoeas  and  dyseuterys  become 
more  numerous;  and  another  morbid  element  manifests  its  influence 
even  by  modifying  the  prevailing  diseases,  before  its  unequivocal  mani- 
festation in  the  form  of  a  distinct  epidemic.  In  this  manner  does  it 
foreshadow  its  iiruption  as  early  as  the  fore  part  of  May,  and  at  the 
meeting-  on  the  18th  of  May,  there  is  reported,  by  Doct.  Batewell.  a  case 
of  collapse  after  excessive  vomiting,  but  without  diarrhoea;  also  by  Doct. 
Brodie,  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  several  cases  of  fever  with 
•■uterine  symptoms.  By  the  la- 1  week  :n  May  several  cases  of  decided 
cholera  had  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  June  15,  most  of  the  members  report  cases  of  the  same.  Prom  this 
time  it  continued  £0  prostrate  its  victims,  until  as  late  as  October  5th, 
when  several  cases  are  still  reported  as  occurring:  within  the  preceding 
week.  We  have  here  given  only  the  chronology  of  the  epidemic.  For 
the  complete  history  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
we  refer  to  Xo.  3,  of  Vol.  11,  of  the  Peninsular  Medical  Journal,  to  the 
article  entitled  t:The  Cholera  of  1854  in  Detroit,  by  Z.  Pitcher,  M.  D." 
Returning  to  the  early  part  of  the  season,  preceding  the  prevalence  of 
the  typhoid  type  of  fever  during  the  "Winter  and  Spring,  and  before  the 
decided  outbreak  of  the  cholera,  there  are  other  varieties  of  fever  mani- 
fested.    At  the  meeting  June  1st,  Doct.   Brodie  reports  a  peculiar  form 

■  fever  commencing  as  an  intermittent,  running  into  a  continued  form, 
and  lasting  about  ten  days,  also  reported  by  others,  besides  cases  of 
Scarlatina,  Acute  Rheumatism,  Varicella,  and  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea, 
many  cases  of  Remittent  Fever.  Fever  cases  were  thdught  to  be  most 
numerous  and  the  general  amount  of  sickness  o-reater  than  usual  at  the 
-am"  period  of  the  year.  From  this  time  cases  of  fe^ver  become  less  nu- 
merous disappearing  almost  entirely  and  indeed  no  reports  are  made  of 
its  existence,  until  October  5th,  when,  say  the  records  "  the  statements  of 
the  different  members  showed  an  unusual  prevalence  of  intermittent?, 
and  presenting  various  characteristics — in  many  cases  a  single  chill  suc- 
ceeded  by  continued  fever — often  running  into  a  typhoid  type  in  souk* 
<-ases  intermitting  with  dysentery."  Doct.  Inglis,  in  a  paper  read  before 
this  Society  Xovember  2,  on  the  subject  of  fever,  speaks  particularly  of 
this  prevailing  form,  he  says  it  is  extensively  prevalent  not  only  in  this 

•ity,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  country  about,  for   several  miles 
beyond  the  city  limits. 
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He  thinks  it  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with,  or  to  some  extent 
caused  by  the  extensive  fires  which  swept  over  the  country  a  year  ago 
last  fall.  The  burning  of  the  upper  surface  exposing  new  layers  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  and  also  leaving 
excavations  which  subsequently  became  pools  of  stagnant  water.  He 
notices  particularly  the  common  enteritic  complications,  and  speaks,  as  do 
others,  also,  of  extensive  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  quinine  in  these 
cases.  Dock  Siebbins,  also,  in  remarks  upon  dysentery,  has  occasion  to 
refer  to  prevalent  gastric  instability,  and  resulting  from  it  a  difficulty  in 
producing  desired  effects  by  remedies. 

The  next  particularly  noticeable  peculiarity  in  the  progress  of  diseases 
exhibits  itself  during  this  unusual  prevalence  of  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent fever.  At  the  next  subsequent  meeting  is  reported  an  unusual  pre- 
valence of  jaundice;  occurring  not  only  during  the  course  of  continued 
fever  with  gastro-duodenal  irritation,  but  also  very  commonly  in  inter- 
inittents,  and  even  occurring  idiopathically  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Reverting  now,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  common  Gastro-entc-ritic 
complications  noted  as  occurring  throughout  the  fevers  of  the  season, 
from  those  reported  by  Doct.  Brodie  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the 
Cholera  first  beo;an  to-  appear  amongst  us,  down  to  those  last  spoken  of 
in  jSTovember  (Query  1)  Is  this  also  the  impression  of  the  cholera  modi- 
fying the  forms  in  this  manner  ?  Again,  in  regard  to  the  jaundice  of 
which  we  have  above  spoken — is  this  another  modification  arising  from 
the  operations  of  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  miasmatic  fevers  ?  And  again,  is  this  unusual  amount  o4'  fever  in  any 
degree  dependent  upon  a  modification  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  cholera  predisposing  for  the  influence  of  malaria? 

In  September  last  the  Small  Pox  made  its  appearance,  brought  here 
by  the  emigrants;  cases  came  under  my  observation  almost  simultaneously 
in  two  different  parts  of  the  city,  but  in  both  cases  the  infection  was  at- 
tributed, and  traceable  to  German  emigrants.  From  these  two  points 
(the  one  on  Maccrnb  street,  the  other  on  Franklin)  it  slo-.vly  dissemina- 
ted itself,  until  the  setting  in  of  cold  weather,  when  it  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  an  epidemic,  although  for  a  while  confined  exclusively  to 
the  most  destitute  class  of  citizens,  and  though  breaking  cut  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  yet  in  those  alone  occupied  by  this  class.  Lately  it  ap- 
pears to  have  overleaped  this  barrier  and  to  have  sought  its  victims 
amongst  those  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
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We  have  met  with  it  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  Variola  Discretar  with 
few  and  scattered  points  through  all  gradations  to  the  most  disgusting 
forms  of  variola  confluens.  One  case  novel  to  myself,  though  I  believe 
not  unusual,  the  eruption  was  confined  entirely  to  the  face,  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  being  wholy  unaffected.  In  this  casethe  disease  ran 
a  very  mild  course  with  but  little  symptomatic  fever. 

As  is  usual  when  the  disease  becomes  epidemic,  many  cases  of  con- 
siderable severity  have  occurred  in  adults  vaccinated  in  infancy.  Those 
appearing  to  be  most  liable  to  the  contagion  who  have  passed  through 
much  sickness,  and  likewise  such  have  been  found  the  most  apt  subjects 
for  revaecination. 

Some  peculiarities  are  reported  in  its  manifestations.  Doct.  Brodie 
reports  as  occurring  a  case  of  small  pox  complicated  with  erys'pelas,  * 
and  also  a  case  complicated  with  scarlatina.  Doct.  Watson  speaks  of 
the  liability  of  patients  with  severe  forms  of  the  confluent  small  pox,  to 
troublesome  erysipelatous  swellings,  and  also  in  the  iunoculated  form 
says  that  the  eruption  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  rash  something  like 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  and  called,  by  Willan,  the  Rubeola  Variolosa. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  all  the  diseases  which  have  in  any  degree  as- 
sumed the  form  of  an  epidemic  during  the  past  year,  and  it  remains  to 
speak  of  the  ordinary  diseases  not  epidemic. 

Of  these  the  following  are  most  commonly  reported.  Those  most 
frequently  reported  being  first  in  order.  Croup,  inilamatory  and  spas- 
modic, Dysentery.  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism.  Pneumonia,  Scarlatina.  Varicel- 
la, Ifeuralgia,  Erysipelas.  Menorhagia,  Asthenia,  Phthisis,  Pulmonale. 
Pleurisy. 

What  we  have  above  written  aiTords  but  a  meagre  report,  and  our  ter- 
mination :>  necessarily  abrupt,  want  of  time  preventing  a  farther  exten- 
sion. 

E.  P.   Christian,  M.  D.  )  n 

^r  q  A1-  -n   ;-  Committee. 

Morse  Stewart,  M.  D.  j 

In  the  October  nnmber  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Peninsular  Jour- 
nal may  be  found  an  account  by  Prof.  Pitcher  of  the  visitation  of  the 
cholera  in  Detroit  last  summer.  To  that  document  we  refer  the  Society 
for  particulars. 

It  appears  that  the  coming  of  the  cholera  was  foreshadowed  at  first  by 

*  Since  tlie  forefroinpr  v.as  written,  Doct.  Fitcher  states  that  several  casts  have 
sim  latSl    MTaiVs  Hospital,  of  small  pox  complicated  with  erysipelas 
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an  asthenic  type  in  other  diseases,  and  later  by  cases  of  fever.  The 
number  of  interments  in  the  cemeteries  during  the  three  summer 
months  was  1447,  of  which  about  one  thousand  were  cases  which  died 
of  cholera.  This  gives  an  average  during  three  months  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  deaths  by  cholera  per  day. 

The  disease  in  some  cases  showed  an  approximation  to  yellow  fever,  a 
decided  black  vomit  being  thrown  up.  There  were  not  as  many  cases  of 
malignant  erysipelas  and  dysentery  as  in  previous  visitations. 

The  Physicians  of  Detroit  adopted  various  forms  of  treatment  mostly 
based,  however,  on  similar  principles,  and  generally  resulting  in  a  very 
satisfactory  degree  of  success. 

In  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  The  first 
step  was  to  administer  a  stimulating  emetic  composed  of  chloride  of  sodli- 
um,  and  an  infusion  of  black  pepper;  after  tin's,  ten  or  twenty  grains  of 
calomel  was  given,  followed  by  drachm  doses  of  the  following  mixture' 
once  in  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  as  may  be  required. 

I£  Syrup  Ehei  Arom,  §j. 

Acet.  Ammonii.  (liquid,)    ^j. 

Opiated  Tinct.  Cam  ph.   gi. 

M. 
This  was  accomplished  with  whatever  brandy,  hot  drinks,  frictions, 
sinapisms,  &c,  'as  the  case  required.  Under  this  treatment  it  was  found 
by  computation,  that  a  larger  per  eentage  of  patients  were  saved  than  in 
the  insane  hospital,  in  previous  years  before  this  treatment  was  adopted. 
A  very  gratifying  number  were  rescued  even  in  the  blue  s':age.  A  mete- 
orological table,  kept  by  Rev.  Geo.  Duffield,  shows  that  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera,  had  an  obvious  relation  to  the  amount  of  rain  that  fell  as  well 
as  to  the  temperature. 

In  the  western  part  of  Wayne  County,  in  the  township  of  "Wayne,  a 
local  pestilence  of  small-pox  occurred,  during  the  present  winter.  We 
are  not  informed  of  all  the  particulars.  It  was  a  country  neighborhood 
some  three  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a 
person  who  came  there  from  the  village  of  Plymouth.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  was  not  recognized  at  first,  and  as  the  neighbors  ran  in  and  out 
freely,  many  of  them  took  it.  We  understand  that  about  thirty  cases 
occurred,  but  with  little  or  no  mortality.  It  is  said,  also,  that  there  were 
cases  of  the  same  disease  in  the  township  of  Dearborn. 

The  next  county  west  of  Wayne  is  Washtenaw.     The  face  of  the 
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country  is  quite  rolling,  and  pretty  thickly  and  uniformly  settled.  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  Dexter,  Saline,  Chelsea,  and 
Manchester.  The  forests  were  originally,  for  the  most  part  oak,  but  then* 
are  no  large  tracts  of  wild  land  left  unsettled  at  the  present  time.  In 
former  years  intermittent  fevers  were  prevalent,  but  in  the  older  parts  they 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  other  malarious  diseases  have  di- 
minished, so  that  at  the  present  time,  although  the  increase  of  population 
has  necessarily  rendered  the  actual  mortality  greater,  yet  the  per  centage 
of  mortality  is  visibly  less  than  in  the  years  of  its  early  settlement. 
The  following  report  from  Dr.  Geo.  Pray,  gives  an  account  of  the  diseases 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 


Prof.  Sager: 

Sir  : — Through  the  Peninsula  Medical  Journal,  I  have  received  a  cir- 
cular in  regard  to  epidemic.  Without  pretending  to  answer  the  inquiries 
therein  contained,  in  their  order,  and  without  expecting  to  communicate 
any  thing  of  much  importance  or  interest,  I  will  sketch  an  outline  historv 
of  diseases  as  they  have  occurred  in  their  section,  of  which  you  may  make 
such  use  as  you  think  proper. 

My  ride  embraces  the  township  of  Saline,  and  the  east  half  of  the 
township  of  Northfield.  The  mostof  it  was  originally  covered  with  heavy 
timber — is  rather  low,  the  soil  is  mostly  clay  with  now  and  then  sandy 
portions.  The  whole  abounds  in  catholes,  swamps  and  marshes,  in  which 
there  is  usually  standing  water,  and  much  decayed  vegetable  matter.  It 
is  now  well  settled  and  cleared  up  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  in  many 
instances  the  catholes  and  marshes  have  been  badly  neglected — being  un- 
cleared and  undrained.  The  catholes  have  often  served  as  receptacles  for 
the  timber,  formerly  standing  around  them — which  has  been  felled  into 
them  an(l  left  to  decay  in  the  stagnant  water.  This  is  therefore  a  region 
particularly  favorable  to  the  generation  of  marsh  miasm.  Until  within 
the  last  three  dry  seasons,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  have  prevail- 
ed exclusively,  constituting  a  greater  part  of  the  sickness  in  the  summer 
and  autumnal  months. 

I  have  been  practicing  in  this  neighborhood  about  six  years.  When 
{  commenced,  the  then  prevailing  epidemic,  commonly  called  "  brain 
fever,"  had  been  committing  some  ravages.  It  seemed  to  be  as  observed 
there,  a  ceivbro  spinal  meningitis,  which   was  modified  to  a  considerable 
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extent  by  marsh  miasm — since  it  seemed  at  first  to  put  on  a  periodical 
type,  and  other  cases  having  many  of  its  characteristics,  and  evidently 
periodical  prevailed  at  the  same  time.  You  are  aware,  that  by  some  it 
was  considered  to  be  suppressed  erysipelas,  affecting  the  nervous  system. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  dnriDg  the  previous  winters,  1846-7,  ery- 
sipelas prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  which 
the  brain  fever  was  the  worst.     The  brain  fever  was  generally  fatal. 

From  this  time,  until  the  winter  of  1850-1,  no  disease  prevailsd  to  any 
considerable  extent,  except  marsh  fevers — which  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months,  prevailed  as  usual  quite  generally,  almost  every  family 
in  some  neighborhoods  having  more  or  less  of  it. 

About  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  erysipelas  again  showed  itself.  A 
young  lady  who  had  for  a  time,  been  residing  in  Ann  Arbor,  came  home 
sick  with  erysipelas.  Others  of  her  family  were  soon  seized,  and  from 
that  centre  it  seemed  to  spread,  until  it  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, over  quite  a  space  around.  It  was  evidently  contagious,  being,  in 
many  instances,  conveyed  by  hired  girls  and  others,  quite  a  distance  into 
healthy  districts,  thus  making;  new  centres  of  contagion.  And  all  cases 
before  it  prevailed  so  generally,  could  be  traced  back  to  the  first  one. — 
When  one  in  a  family  became  affected,  all,  generally  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  prevailed  over  a  region  of  about  4  or  5  miles  quite  generally — 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  affected  with  at  least  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  varied  greatly  in  form  and  severity,  in 
different  cases — some  being  of  a  very  severe  character — others  very  mild. 
In  the  great  number  of  cases,  the  throat  alone  was  affected.  This  form, 
almost  none  escaped,  although  it  varied  greatly  in  severity,  some  being 
so  lightly  affected  as  not  to  mind  it  much.  The  throat  became  sudden lv 
sore,  and  great  difficulty  of  deglutition  almost  immediately  followed.  In 
some  cases  the  pain  was  so  sharp,  and  severe  on  attempting  to  swallow,  as 
to  put  the  patient  in  great  agony.  The  pain  usually  extended  fr%m  the 
throat  to  the  ears.  The  neck  would  soon  become  swelled — the  glands 
hard  and  very  sore,  and  the  jaw  stiff.  On  examining  the  mouth  the  fau- 
ces were  found  to  be  affected  with  a  diffusive  inflammation — the  soft  pa- 
late, velum  and  tonsils,  being  much  enlarged,  and  all  of  a  deep  red  color, 
sometimes  white  pa'ches  being  interspersed,  which  resembled  aloes,  but 
could  be  easily  removed.  The  throat  was  filled  with  very  thick  tenacious 
soapy  mucus,  which,  by  accumulating,  distressed  the  patient  very  much  by 
impeding  respiration — by  causing  the  act  of  deglutition — by   nauseating 
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and  by  the  constant  effort  which  it  called  forth  to  expel  it.  Deglutition, 
was  in  some  cases  impossible,  even  cold  water  being  forcibly  ejected 
through  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  difficult.  The 
larynx  was  not  effected  in  any  cases  which  I  saw,  but  the  epiglottis  was 
probably  enlarged  and  did  not  protect  the  glottis  from  the  intrusion  of 
fluids  in  swallowing,  which  caused  their  sudden  ejection.  The  respiration 
was  not  otherwise  affected  than  from  the  swelling  and  mucus.  Some 
could  not  breathe  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  sleep  was  usually  prevent, 
ed.  The  breath  was  very  offensive  and  the  tongue  thickly  loaded  with 
yellowish  fur.  This  form  usually  terminated  in  resolution  in  the  course 
of  six  or  eight  days,  suppuration  seldom  taking  place.  The  most  effectual 
remedies  were  free  scarification,  and  blistering  of  the  sides  and  back  of 
the  neck. 

Some  were  effected  with  inflammation  of  the  schneiderian  membrane* 
the  frontal  sinus  &c,  being  affected.  In  these  cases  the  nose,  eyes  and 
forehead  were  very  sore  and  painful,  one  side  being  usually  more  affected 
than  the  other.  There  was  usually,  fever,  headache,  and  weakness, 
with  a  disagreeable  sense  of  stuffing  in  one  of  the  nostrils,  which  was  ex- 
tremely sore.  At  length  suppuration  took  place,  and  the  disease  declined 
with  a  great  discharge  of  foetid  matter. 

Some  were  affected  with  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  scalp,  in  some  in- 
stances following  after  the  erysipelas  of  the  throat  and  nostrils,  the  disease 
seeming  to  emerge  from  the  lachrymal,  duct,  ears  and  nostrils.  Others 
were  affected  w7ith  erysipelas  of  the  extremities.  In  some  cases  the  dis~ 
ease  simulated  rheumatism  very  closely  at  first,  the  wrist  and  ankle  joints, 
for  instance,  being  affected  with  slight  swelling  and  only  a  blush  of  redness- 
but  other  characteristics  as  sore  throat  &c,  betraying  its  character. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  occurred  in  w7hich  the  disease  manifested  itself  in 
the  axillary  glands.  The  patient  was  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  axilla* 
with  fev^r,  headache,  &c.  At  length  swelling  and  great  soreness  follow- 
ed, and  erysipelas  showed  itself  externally,  and  sometimes  spread  over  the 
whole  side  and  was  usually  followed  by  extensive  suppuration. 

The  disease  continued  to  rage  until  steady  warm  weather  came  on.  The 
number  of  cases  which  I  attended  was,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate,  between 
fifty,  sixty  and  seventy.  Of  these,  Hve  died.  One  was  a  case  following 
severe  pneumonia;  one  was  a  casein  which  abortion  took  place,  with  great 
loss  of  blood  and  a  metastasis  of  the  disease,  from  the  extremities  to  the 
pleura;  two  of  old  persons,  in  which  the  axillary  glands  were  first  affec 
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ted — one  dying  in  forty-eight  hours  after  being  attacked,  the  disease  ex- 
tending to  the  pleura;  the  other,  after  very  extensive  suppuration  had  ta- 
ken place ;  and  one  in  childbed.  Other  cases  came  under  the  care  of  oth- 
er physicians,  and  many  mild  capes  occurred  which  required  no  other 
than  domestic  remedies. 

The  disease  abated  as  warm  weather  came  on,  or  rather  merged,  if  such 
a  thing  ever  takes  place,  into  a  mild  form  of  scarlatina.  It  was  difficult 
to  tell  when  erysipelas  left  off,  and  scarlatina  commenced,  for  while  now 
and  then  a  case  of  sore  throat,  which  was  supposed  to  be  erysipelatous, 
still  occurred,  scarlatina  broke  out  among  children,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  to  which  disease  to  refer  those  cases  of  angina  which  often  affect- 
ed adults  in  families  where  scarlatina  prevailed,  there  being  no  distinction 
between  them  and  those  which  we  so  often  saw  during  the  prevalence  of 
erysipelas,  except  that  in  no  case  did  erysipelas  affect  the  skin.  This 
scarlatina  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  neighborhoods,  but 
was  quite  mild,  no  deaths  following,  except  in  one  instance,  which  waF 
caused  by  neglecting  the  dropsy  which  very  generally  followed  it.  It 
continued  until  in  the  fall,  the  marsh  fevers  in  the  mean  time,  prevailing 
as  usual,  when  it  seemed  to  merge  back  again  into  erysipelas,  the  first  case 
of  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  Jan.  1852,  and  from  that  time  it  spread 
rapidly  and  extensively.  Its  location  at  this  time  was  east  of,  but  adjoin- 
ing its  former  ravages.  As  before,  it  spread  over  a  space  of  4  or  5  mile* 
square,  almost  every  one  feeling  its  influence  to  some  extent,  in  the  way 
of  sore  throat,  coryza,  &c, — one  family,  perhaps,  exhibiting  in  its  different 
members,  all  varieties,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  aggravated.  The 
various  forms  enumerated  before,  presented  themselves,  and  in  addition 
another  more  aggravated  form,  which  I  did  not  see  the  year  before. — 
The  patients  were  seized  with  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  had  some 
soreness  of  the  throat,  headache,  languor,  pains  in  the  joints,  which  were 
slightly  swelled  and  somewhat  red.  A  metastasis,  soon  apparently  took 
place,  and  a  degree  of  uneasiness  was  felt  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
soon  increased  to  very  severe  pain,  the  abdomen  becoming  tympanitic,  and 
very  sore.  There  was  sickness  of  the  stomach,  diarrhoea,  and  an  almost 
constant  eructation,  which  seemed  to  distress  the  sufferers  very  much. — 
The  pulse  was  frequent,  respiration  painful,  patients  parts  of  the  time  de- 
lirious, extremities  cold,  and  everything  indicating  great  anxiety  distojaw 
and  depression — At  length  a  cold  clammy  sweat  broke  out  with  prostra- 
tion, and  death  soon  followed  preceded  by  vomiting  of  a  dark  matter  re- 
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serablino*  coffee  grounds.  Of  four  cases  thus  seized,  one  died  in  24-,  one 
in  48,  one  in  72  hours,  and  one  survived  nearly  two  weeks,  the  soreness 
and  tympanitis  yielding  at  the  same  time  that  the  lungs  became  implica- 
ted. There  was  cough,  with  expectoration  of  thick  greenish,  almost 
black  sputa  at  first,  and  at  length,  shortly  before  death,  with  a  very  pro- 
fuse expectoration  of  thin  yellow  matter,  almost  like  the  beaten  yolk  of 
e^gs.  This  was  also  attended  with  diarrhoea  and  great  prostration. — 
These  four  were  all  strong  healthy  young  persons.  Two  others  attacked 
similarly,  although  much  more  mildly,  after  struggling  for  a  long  time. 
finally  recovered.  Three  puerperal  cases  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
which  were  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  of  those  last  enumerated, 
all  of  which  speedily  terminated  in  death.  In  two  of  these,  erysipeks 
manifested  itself  externally  also.  During  the  winter  and  spring,  I  attend- 
ed 5-1  cases,  Of  these  8  died,  A  as  above  stated,  3  in  child  bed,  and  one 
in  which  the  disease  commenced  in  the  axilla,  and  was  followed  by  ex- 
tensive suppuration.  The  disease  continued  until  in  May,  abating  as  {he 
warm  weather  came  on,  except  occasionally  a  case  of  angina  showed  itself 
In  the  latter  part  of  July  following,  scarlatina  manifested  itself  again,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessor  as  before — adults  having  severo 
angina,  and  children  the  disease  in  its  usual  form.  It  continued  to  rago 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  this  time  until  in  May  1853,  when  it  dis- 
appeared for  the  time.  It  spread  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  did  lie- 
fore,  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  side — in  Plymouth  to  east,  and 
Lvon  to  the  north,  and  I  know  not  how  much  further.  It  prevailed  quit*; 
generally  over  my  side,  a  majority  of  all  classes  and  ages  being  affected  with 
angina.  It  was  not  of  a  very  severe  form,  there  being  but  few  deaths  in 
comparison  to  the  whole  number  affected,  and  these  mostly  of  infants. — 
A  majority  of  cases  were  so  mild  as  to  require  no  treatment.  A  nausea 
was  a  very  common  and  troublesome.  No  deaths  resulting  from  this 
cause. 

(  To  he  Continue:1.) 
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Art.  II. — Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  during  the  month  of  February,  1855.  By  A, 
Wi/achell,  A.M..  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

(For  standing  Explanatory  Notes,  see  this  Journal,  February,  1855.) 
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Art.  III. — Abstract  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity of   Michigan  during  the  month  of  March,  1855.     By  A. 
Winchel,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

(For  standing  Explanatory  Notes,  see  this  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  No.  8.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Scalpel  on  the    University  of  Michigan. 
In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  srim  of  our 
cotemporaries  had  noticed  the  absurd  affair  of  the  "  Homoeopathic  Act" 
in  relation  to  the  University.     From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
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concocted  by  the  enemies  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  supported  by 
some  of  its  professed  friends,  we  have  expected  that  it  would  subject 
us  to  annoyances  from  misstatements  in  the  public  prints  and  misconcep- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  profession,  and  that  it  would  require  constant  efforts 
to  disabuse  the  minds  of  Medical  men  and  Medical  students  throughout  the 
country,  upon  whose  favorable  opinions  the  very  existence  of  a  Medical 
School  depends,  of  the  wrong  statements  and  impressions  that  would  al- 
most inevitably  get  abroad  through  the  carelessness  of  some  presses  and 
the  base  misrepresentations  of  others,  and  in  all  this  our  expectations  have 
been  realized.  It  seems  an  impression  has  gone  abroad,  that  a  chair  of 
Homoeopathy  is  established  in  the  University,  and  some  even  seem  to 
suppose  that  such  a  professor  is  appointed !  That  such  statements  from 
the  occasion  which  has  been  given,  should  obtain  currency  in  some  of  the 
common  newspapers,  which  are  always  ready  to  pick  up  every  thing  out 
of  the  common  way,  to  make  readable  "  items,"  is  by  no  means  so 
strange ;  but  that  a  periodical  professing  to  be  any  sort  of  a  Medical  Jour- 
nal,  and  which  receives  in  exchange,  the  periodical  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  informed  on  the  subject,  should  presume  to  speak  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  University,  without  seeking  for  correct  information,  or  having- 
obtained  it,  should  make  false  and  slanderous  statements,  is  more  than 
we  had  anticipated.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  whether  it  be  trom 
ignorance,  when  the  proper  source  of  information  was  readily  accessible, 
or  through  knowing  falsehood,  the  effect  is  the  same.  So  far  as  the  party 
injured  is  concerned,  and  the  character  of  the  offence  is  merely  the  same 
as  relates  to  the  guilty  party. 

We  refer  now  to  a  statement  made  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  Scal- 
pel" a  sort  of  half  medical  and  half  popular  periodical,  edited,  as  is  well 
known,  by  a  peculiar  and  excentric  man  noted  for  a  sort  of  sparkling  abil- 
ity as  a  writer,  for  his  disregard  of  many  of  the  rules  of  profesional  eti- 
quette, and  for  his  general,  if  not  indiscriminate  attacks  in  an  utter  "  fili- 
bustering" spirit,  upon  almost  everything  established  and  orthodox,  either 
in  medicine  or  religion,  and  especially  is  he  noted  for  his  caustic  attacks 
upon  medical  men,  holding  high  positions  in  the  profession,  and  for  his 
severity  upon  the  clergy. 

He  intimates,  on  the  title  page  of  the  "  Scalpel,"  that  he  is  set  to 
"guard  the  Shepherds"  of  the  profession,  which  means  as  interpreted  by 
his  acts,  that  he  applies  the  lash  to  them,  while  public  and  professional 
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confidence  sustains  them  in  their  positions,  and  tries  to  soothe  them  with 
most  flattering  unction,  when  that  confidence  is  forfeited. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  statements  referred  to,  respecting  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  editor  of  the  Scal- 
pel, and  give  a  specimen,  we  should  hope,  for  the  sake  of  charity,  ati 
unusual  one,  as  to  its  reliableness  ig  matters  of  fact. 

*  %  *  *  *  *  * 

"J,  Adams  Allen,  has  been  removed  from  his  chair  in  the  Michigan 
University.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  as  we  see  the  names  of  several 
clergymen  appended  to  the  board  of  visitors.  They  have  appointed  a 
professor  of  Homoeopathy !  It  is  a  Homcepathic  concern  no  doubt,  and 
no  place  for  such  a  man  as  J.  Adams  Allen.  Why  do  they  not  have  a 
professor  of  Astrology  ?     Roback  is  ready  for  them  at  any  time."    *     * 

When  will  our  people  learn  that  the  intellectual  infusoria  that  are 
spawned  from  colleges  and  churches,  like  the  slime  from  the  muddy  Nile, 
are  not  fit  to  control  the  education  of  youth  ? 

The  article  then  represents  Dr.  Allen,  as  having  resigned,  and  closes 
with  a  strong  expression  of  its  author's  disapproval  of  all  connected  with 
the  University. 

Our  readers,  we  hope  will  bear  with  us,  while  we  examine  briefly  these 
remarkable  passages. 

The  first  statement  respecting  Dr.  A?s.  removal  is  true,  though  old,  it 
having  occurred  a  year  ago.  As  to  the  editors  not  being  surprised  at 
his  removal,  that  was  doubtless  true,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  as  he 
long  ago  knew  and  recorded  the  fact;  but  the  reason  given  for  his  not 
being  thus  surprised,  viz,  "that  there  are  the  names  of  several  clergymen  ap- 
pended to  the  board  of  visitor,"  is  false,  as  there  is  but  one  such  clerical 
name  on  the  board,  and  that  board  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  dismiW 
or  apointment  of  professors,  than  has  this  voracious  editor  himself. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  the  exclusive  power  of  dismissing  and  ap- 
pointing professors,  and  when  this  act  of  dismissal  was  done,  there  was 
not  a  single  clergyman  among  their  number.  Since  that  time,  one  cler- 
gyman has  been  elected  by  the  people  of  his  district,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which  occurred  in  the  board,  in  consequenec  of  one  of  the  Regents  be- 
coming Governor  of  the  State,  and  he  is  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  cor- 
ect  principles,  desirous  of  preserving  the  peace,  harmony  and  honor  of  the 
U  niversity,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  would  have  stood  by  the  other  Regents 
in  the  action  referred  to.  and  now   stands  with  them  in  declining  to  con- 
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summatc  any  act  of  folly  calculated  to  injure  or  disgrace  the  Institution 
over  which  they  exercise  control. 

The  next  statement  of  the  Scalpel,  that  a  professor  of  Homoeopathy 
is  appointed,  is  entirely  untrue.  This  statement,  issued  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Scalpel,  when  the  March  number  of  the  Peninsular  Journal 
was  on  the  editor's  table,  showing  the  facts  of  the  case,  whether  the  editor 
had  examined  it,  or  neglected  to  do  so,  and  yet  made  grave  and  dispar- 
aging assertions  respecting  the  school  with  which  its  editors  are  associated, 
as  it  is  calculated  to  do  the  medical  Department  of  the  University  much 
harm,  with  the  profession,  and  interfere  with  its  prospects,  can  be  regard- 
ed only  in  the  light  of  a  foul  slander,  until  it  is  fully  retracted  and  the 
retraction  is  made  as  broad  as  the  assertion.  Our  readers  already  under 
stand  the  facts  in  the  «ase,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

If  by  the  next  declaration,  that  the  University  is  "  a  Homoeopathic  con- 
cern,1' the  editor  of  the  Scalpel  means  to  assert  that  there  is  a  single  be- 
liever of  Homoeopathy  on  the  Board  of  Regents,  or  in  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty, or  indeed  in  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  University ;  in  this,  another 
false  statement  is  made,  for  there  is  no  such  man  connected  with  the  In- 
stitution, and  if  he  means  to  derisively  insinuate,  that  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  any  of  its  departments,  is  a  small  affair,  the  insinuation  is 
equally  false,  besides  being  more  meanly  malicious. 

To  crown  his  blundering  mis-statements,  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Adam's, 
meaning  Allen's  "  resignation."  Dr.  A.  did  not  resign,  but  was  removed 
as  the  article  first  stated,  and  as  the  editor  knew,  by  the  vote  of  the  Boaid 
of  Regents. 

Dr.  Dixon  says  he  despises  those  associated  with  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  expression  of  contempt  of  some  men,  is  better  than  their 
praise,  while  the  approval  of  others  is  most  grateful,  and  after  the  ac- 
quaintance we  have  now  had  with  this  man  of  the  Scalpel,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  those  classes  to  assign  him. 

We  had  intended  to  reply  to  the  attack  of  another  Journal — a  neigh- 
bor of  the  Scalpels,  in  location  and  sympathy ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
attacks  from  that  quarter  will  be  construed  by  honorable  men,  as  a  com- 
pliment than  a  reproach,  and  have  concluded  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 


Principles  of  comparative  Physiology.    By  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D., 

F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  &c. 

This  work  is  issued  by  Blanchard  and  Lea  of  Philadelphia,  from  the 
fourth  London  edition,  and  is  illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nine  wood 
engravings.     It  contains  750  pages. 
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Like  human  physiology  this  work  necessarily  involves  a  large  part  of 
anatomy,  and  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  homology  and  unity  of 
organization. 

Chapter  first  contains  in  a  small  space  a  full  outline  of  all  the  most 
splendid  philosophical  theories  on  the  subject  of  structure  and  function  ■ 
as  well  as  a  complete  view  in  brief  of  the  anatomy  of  all  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  both  existing  and  fossil ;  the  whole  abundantly  illus- 
trated with  engravings.  This  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages,  aud  would  be  a  valuable  work  published  by  itself. 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  foundation,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  phy- 
siology proper,  dividing  his  subject  by  functions,  and  under  each  one  de- 
tailing the  apparatus  and  its  action  in  the  various  classes  of  animals  and 
vegetables.  ^         ^^^ 

Carpenter  is  not  sn  original  man — he  does^not  astonish  one  by  new 
and  startling  views,  or  splendid  discoveries  of  his  own.  If  he  did  his 
works  considered  as  text  books  would  have  less  merit.  An  original  dis- 
coverer  and  thinker  is  occupied  in  bringing  out  his  own  thoughts  and  dis- 
coveries with  the  greatest  possible  brilliancy  and  power.  He  has  facts  to 
state  and  to  prove,  and  theories  to  propound  and  defend — he  is  commit- 
ted to  maintain  these  things  before  the  world,  and  obliged  to  spend  his 
energy  in  procuring  their  recognition  and  establishment  as  a  part* of  sci- 
ence. Hence  original  men  are  the  best  writers  of  monographs,  and  the 
worst  compilers  of  text  books.  They  are  specialists  and  do  not  know 
how  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  whole  science,  and  calmly  set  forth  both  their 
own  and  others'  discoveries  without  partiality,  and  without  disproportion. 
This  work  Carpenter  does.  He  compiles  .digests  and  condenses, — he 
trims,  squares  and  fits  together,  and  finally, 'without  having  been  a  great 
discoverer  himself/he  builds  a  splendid  and  consistent  treatise  which  con- 
tains everything  of  importance  which  has  ever  been  brought  to  light  by 
himself  or  anybody  else.  Of  course  there  are  many  things  wanting  in 
the  treatise,  because  there  are  many  fields  in  the  organic  kingdom  unex- 
plored, but  what  is  known  is  most  happily  condensed. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  second  condensation  so  as  to  give  the  reader 
a  brief  view  of  the  work,  nor  to  discuss  all  the  points  which  may  be  doubt- 
ful.    That  must  be  left  to  the  reader. 

We  close  with  an  extract  showing:  his  idea  of  the  existence  of  mind  in  the 
various  classes  of  being : 

i:  Ascending  from  the  articulated  through  the  vertebrated  series  we  ob- 
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serve  a  gradually  increasing  development  of  the  reasoning  powers,  or  the 
intelligence,  and  a  gradual  fading  away  of  the  instincts  which  become 
subordinate  to  the  higher  psychical  faculties.  A  comparison  between  the 
habits  of  birds  and  insects  will  put  this  in  a  striking  light.  Several  points 
of  structural  and  physiological  correspondence  exist  between  these  two 
classes,  indicating  that  they  hold  a  corresponding  rank  in  their  respective 
sub-kingdoms.  But  whilst  nearly  all  the  actions  of  insects  appear  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  pure  unvarying  instinct,  those  of  birds  whilst  evi- 
dently prompted  by  similar  impulses  aro  yet  capable  of  great  modifica- 
tion in  each  individual  by  the  influence  of  its  reasoning  faculties.  Yet 
even  in  animals  which  possess  a  certain  capability  of  detenu inately  adap- 
ting means  to  ends  by  the  operation  of  real  intelligence,  and  which  pre- 
sent, moreover,  some  approach  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  psychical 
nature  still  wants  that  completeness  which  shall  make  them  truly  inde- 
pendent agents;  for  they  seem  not  to  enjoy  the  power  of  determining  their 
course  of  thought  and  action  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic attribute  of  man,  but  to  be  entirely  under  the  dominion  ©f 
whatever  ideas  or  passions  may  for  the  time  possess  their  minds. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  man,  we  find  the  pure  instincts  brought 
under  such  subordination  to  the  higher  physical  nature,  and  this  placed 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  will  that  it  is  only  when  the  lat- 
ter is  still  dormant  or  undeveloped,  as  is  the  case  in  infancy  or  idiocy,  or 
when  the  balance  is  destroyed  by  disease,  as  in  insanity,  that  the  unre- 
strained operation  of  the  automatic  tendencies  is  witnessed.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  the  final  cause  for  this  change. 

If  the  organization  of  the  human  system  had  been  adapted  to  per- 
form all  the  actions  necessary  for  the  continued  maintainance  of  his  exist- 
ence, with  the  same  certainty  and  freedom  from  voluntary  effort,  as  we 
perceive,  where  pure  instinct  is  the  governing  principle — and  if  all  his 
sensations  had  given  rise  to  intuitive  perceptions,  instead  of  those  precep- 
tions  being  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his  mind — it  is  evident  that  ex- 
ternal circumstances  would  have  created  no  stimulus  to  the  improvement 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  that  the  strength  of  his  instinctive  propen- 
sities would  have  diminished  the  freedom  of  his  moral  agency.  Although 
therefore,  to  all  the  actions  immediately  necessary  for  the  maintainance 
of  his  own  existence,  and  for  the  continuance  of  his  race,  a  powerful  in- 
stinct strongly  impels  him,  these  propensities  could  not  be  gratified,  if  the 
means  were  not  provided,  by  the  exercise  of  those  mental  powers,  which 
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he  enjoys  in  a  degree  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other  terrestrial  being. 
Hence  we  should  be  led  to  regard  his  place  in  the  animal  kingdom  as 
being  not  at  its  head  or  in  its  center,  but  at  the  extreme  most  remote  from 
its  point  of  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  organic  life;  in  fact  at  the  point 
at  which  we  may  believe  it  to  touch  another  kingdom,  that  of  pure  in- 
telligence" 

We  do  not  know  that  Carpenter  has  ever  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  particularly  profound,  but  yet  we  have  seldom  seen  two  paragraphs 
so  easy,  calm  and  clear,  and  yet  so  suggestive  of  thought  on  a  dark  sub- 
ject as  the  above. 

First  he  recognizes  mind.  *  Mind  in  man,  and  mind  away  down  along 
the  ranks  of  brute  being  to  where  the  insect  sports  and  dances.  What 
wretched  shifts  have  learned  men  made  to  avoid  or  fog  over  this  conclu- 
sion which  our  author  calmly  and  clearly  states  without  hesitation  and 
without  astonishment. 

Another  important  truth  gliding  from  his  pen  in  the  same  sentence  is 
that  instinctive  acts  in  the  insect  is  produced  by  the  same  impulses  a,v 
similar  acts  in  man,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  instinctive  im- 
pulses of  man  are  restrained,  guided,  or  urged  on,  as  necessity  may  re- 
quire, by  the  all-dominating  energy  of  a  more  powerful  will  and  reason.  - 
If  this  truth  had  been  borne  in  mind  by  other  writers,  what  awful  con- 
tortions of  argument,  and  stupid  tangled  meshes  of  sophistry  the  world 
would  have  been  spared  from  writers  who  never  once  suspected  that  in- 
stinct was  an  attribute  of  mind,  and  that  no  man  can  take  the  first  suc- 
cessful step  towards  explaining  that  or  any  other  psycological  function  in 
the  mind  of  lower  animals,  until  it  is  well  analyzed  in  our  own. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  mind  as  we  go 
downward  towards  those  animals  whose  final  purpose  is  solely  in  physi- 
cal uses,  to  see  how  gentiy  the  penumbra  of  thought  shades  away  below 
us.     It  is  as  though  the  shadow  of  another  world  fell  upon  us. 

Instinct  is  an  attribute  of  mind,  but  it  is  an  attribute  which  implies 
the  constant  presence  of  the  external  world  for  its  usefulness.  »It  is  a 
correlated  faculty  which  depends  entirely  on  material  objects  for  its  field 
of  action;  hence  as  we  come  upward  again  in  the  scale  of  being,  we  find 
instinct  diminishing  as  reason  increases,  until  in  man,  who  lives  on  the 
confines  of  another  existence,  who  is  to  cut  loose  from  these  external  ob- 
jects, we  find  the  abstract  powers  rising  in  their  full  sublimity,  and  the 
instincts  diminishing  to  feeble  and  subordinate  impulses. 
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The  principal  forms  of  the  Skeleton  and  the   Teeth.     By  Prof.  R. 
Owen,  F.  R.  S ,  &c.     Published  by  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1854. 

This  work  originally  appeared  in  London  as  an  article  specially  pre- 
pared for  a  certain  series  of  documents  called  "  Orr's  Circle  of  the 
Sciences.''''  Its  rare  merit  and  the  renown  of  its  distinguished  author 
has  caused  it  to  be  published  in  this  country,  in  the  independent  form 
now  presented.  In  brief  we  may  state  it  to  be  a  compact  treatise  on  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  and  being  a  small  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepared  by  the  most  distinguished  Osteologist  in 
the  world,  it  ought  to  command  a  wide  sale  among  all  who  purpose  to 
be  intelligent  in  scientific  matters.  We  know  of  no  work  where  so  much 
knowledge  on  this  subject  is  so  conveniently  condensed.  It  is  illustrated 
by  three  hundred  and  twelve  wood  engravings,  which  though  not  of  so 
much  beauty  as  those  in  Carpenter's  Comparative  Physiology,  are  still 
clear  and  sufficient. 

Those  who  have  not  paid  attention  to  Comparative  Anatomy  may  be 
glad  of  a  brief  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 

The  study  of  the  innumerable  variety  of  animal  skeletons  has  not  re- 
sulted in  a  mere  catalogue  of  bones;  but  through  all  these  countless  mul- 
titudes of  form,  there  reign  two  great  laws  or  principles,  according  to 
which  all  skeletons  are  arranged ;  some  parts  of  them  conforming  more 
obviously  to  one  of  them  and  others  to  the  other.  The  first  of  these 
principles  is  that  of  purpose  in  organization,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
general  fact  that  every  bone  has  such  a  form,  size,  and  position  as  best 
fits  it  to  subserve  the  uses  which  it  is  intended  the  animal  shall  make 
of  it. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  design  evident,  and  the  skeleton  of  every 
animal  is  precisely  like  a  machine,  where  each  part  is  made  with  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  action  and  use.  It  is  according  to  this  principle  that 
the  humerus  of  a  bird  is  hollow  and  filled  with  air,  i hat  of  a  bat  is  long 
and  slender,  and  that  of  a  mole  is  short  and  of  great  strength. 

The  second  principle  is  that  in  addition  to  the  adaptation  to  use,  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  all  vertebrate  skeletons — a  certain 
uniformity  of  plan  in  them  all,  as  if  there  had  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
Creator  one  general  plan  or  outline  of  vertebrate  animal,  and  all  parti- 
cular species  had  been  formed  on  that  plan,  mere  y  varying  the  form  and 
development  of  the  component  parts  to  fit  them  to  their  varying  purposes. 
but  not  changing  the  parts  themselves.  Thus  if  the  animal  is  to  fly,  an  en- 
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tirely  original  organ  is  not  given  for  the  purpose,  but  the  anterior  extremity- 
is  modified  into  a  wing,  still  retaining  the  same  bones  as  if  it  were  a  leg 
or  an  arm.  So  where  the  thorax  of  the  bird  is  to  be  rendered  inflexible, 
wre  do  not  have  a  new  and  unusual  bone  introduced  into  the  spinal  column, 
but  simply  an  anchylosis  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  and  if  the  elephant 
requires  a  large  pair  of  tusks  for  his  use,  we  do  not  have  them  made  on 
an  original  plan,  but  we  simply  have  an  enormous  developement  of  the 
superior  incisor  teeth.  And  so  on  throughout  the  vertebrata.  There 
is  comparatively  little  that  is  unique  in  their  nature,  although  there  is 
very  much  that  is  strange  in  form.  Most  of  the  peculiar  organs  of  ani- 
mals are  the  same  organs  as  those  of  other  animals,  and  made  on  the 
same  general  plan,  only  modified  in  their  form  and  size.  In  consequence 
of  this  fact  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  general  plan  or  outline  of  which 
all  vertebrata  are  as  it  were  modifications.  This  plan  conceived  in  the 
mind  is  called  the  archetype.  And  the  principle  involved  is  called  the 
law  of  the  Archetype  or  the  law  of  unity  in  organization. 

This  law  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  study  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  because  it  simplifies  the  nomenclature.  Having  once  mastered 
the  archetype  and  named  its  bones,  the  same  name  will  apply  to  the  same 
bone  throughout  the  vertebrate  animals  however  various  the  form.  If 
we  were  obliged  to  give  a  different  name  to  every  different  form  of  each 
bone,  human  memorv  would  break  down  under  the  enormous  load  of 
technical  terms ;  in  fact  the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy  would  be 
impossible :  but  when  we  learn  to  recognize  a  bone  as  the  same  through 
all  its  modifications  we  are  able  everywhere  to  give  it  the  same  name. 
Thus  a  humerus  is  always  called  a  humerus,  whether  it  is  found  in  the 
arm  of  a  man,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  shovel  of  a  mole,  or  the  fin  of 
a  whale,  and  that  too,  though  the  humerus  of  a  mole  no  more  resembles 
that  of  a  man  than  a  tibia  does  a  knee  pan.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  generalizations  of  science,  and  one  which  renders  the  study  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  as  easy  as  any  other  pursuit. 

The  author  proceeds  to  specify  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  more  parti- 
cularly influenced  by  each  of  these  two  laws.  Thus  we  have  bones 
formed  in  the  skin  as  in  the  bony  armor  of  the  armodillo.  This  is  the 
dermo-sheleton.  Then  we  have  bones  formed  from  the  ossification  of 
tendons  as  in  the  leg  of  the  turkey,  and  the  small  bones  ot  fishes.  These 
constitute  the  sdero-skeleton.  Then  we,  have  a  set  of  bones  either  de- 
signed to  protect  the  nervous  centres,  or  else  closely  connected  to  such  as 
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are  thus  designed.  Such  is  the  human  skeleton,  and  it  is  named  the 
neuro-skeleton.  Now  the  bones  of  the  dermo-skeleton,  and  the  sclero- 
skeleton  are  very  variable,  and  are  not  readily  referrable  to  any  archetype 
or  plan.  The  dermal  bones  of  one  species  do  not  correspond  to  those 
of  anothor,  but  seem  to  be  constructed  almost  entirely  with  reference  to 
the  law  of  final  causes,  or  of  adaptation  to  their  designed  end,  while 
in  the  neuro-skeleton  we  see  harmoniously  in  operation,  both  the  law  of 
design  and  the  law  of  archetypes.  The  author  goes  on  to  develop  the 
archetypal  skeleton  and  to  assign  the  proper  names  to  each  bone.  In 
this  part  of  the  work  he  shows  that  the  skull  itself  is  a  series  of  four 
modified  vertebrae,  protecting  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  brain.  It 
was  Oken  who  first  suggested  this  idea.  As  he  was  walking  one  day  in 
a  forest  he  picked  up  the  narrow,  slender  skull  of  a  deer,  and  looking  at 
its  shape  and  outline  exclaimed  with  a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm  "this 
is  a  vertebra !"  Strange  as  the  assertion  was,  it  has  since  become  an  ad- 
mitted truth,  though  we  now  subdivide  the  skull,  and  make  it  four  ver- 
tebrae instead  of  one. 

After  giving  the  details  of  the  Archetype,  Owen  goes  on  to  the  des- 
cription and  comparison  of  animals  according  to  it.  He  begins  with  the 
fishes,  and  ascends  through  the  reptiles,  birds  and  mammalians  to  man.  He 
doses  the  work  with  an  extended  treatise  on  the  teeth. 

"We  close  with  a  quotation  in  which  he  gives  an  opinion  respecting  the 
infidel  theory  of  development  which  has  of  late  years  been  resuscitated 
and  dressed  up,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  second  run  in  the  world.  After 
referring  to  some  arguments  used  to  prove  that  all  animals  are  derived 
hj  development  from  a  common  ancestry,  he  says : 

u  Some  have  concluded  therefore  that  the  characters  of  a  species  be- 
come modified  in  successive  generations,  and  that  it  was  transmuted  into 
a  higher  species ;  a  reptile  for  instance  into  a  amammal ;  an  ape  into  a 
negro." 

Let  us  consider  therefore  the  import  and  value  of  the  osteological  dif- 
ferences between  the  gorrilla — the  highest  of  all  apes — and  man,  in  re- 
ference to  this  transmutation  hypothesis. 

The  skeleton  of  an  animal  may  be  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
.action  of  the  muscles.  By  the  development  of  processes,  ridges  and 
crests  the  anatomist  judges  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  individual  to 
whom  a  skeleton  under  comparrison  has  appertained.  A  very  striking 
difference  from  the  form  of  the  human  results  from  the  development  of 
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certain  crests  and  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  in  the  great  apes; 
but  none  of  the  more  important  differences  on  which  the  naturalist  relies 
for  the  determination  of  the  genus  and  species  of  the  orangs  and  chim- 
pangus,  have  such  an  origin  or  dependent  relation.  The  great  superor- 
bital  ridge,  e.  g.  against  which  the  facial  line  rest  in  is  not  the  conse- 
quence  of  muscular  action  or  development ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
genus  Troglodytes  from  the  time  of  birth,  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
believing  it  to  be  character  gained  or  lost  through  the  operation  of  exter- 
nal causes,  inducing  particular  habits  through  successive  generations  of  a 
species.  No  known  cause  of  change  productive  of  varieties  of  mammalian 
species  could  operate  in  altering  the  size,  shape  or  connection  of  the  prom- 
inent premaxillary  bones,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  great 
Troglodytes  gorrilla  from  the  lowest  races  of  mankind.  There  is  not  in 
fact  any  other  character  than  that  founded  on  development  of  bone  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles  which  is  known  to  be  subject  to  change 
through  the  operation  of  external  causes.  Nine-tenths  of  the  differences 
which  have  been  cited,  as  distinguishing  the  great  chimpanzee  from  the 
human  species,  must  stand  in  contravention  of  the  hypothesis  of  trans- 
mutation and  progressive  development  until  the  acceptors  of  that  hypo- 
thesis are  enabled  to  adduce  the  facts  demonstrative  of  the  conditions 
of  the  modifibility  of  such  characters.  Moreover,  as  the  genric  forms 
of  the  ape  tribe  approach  the  human  type  they  are  represented  by  fewer 
species.  The  unity  of  the  human  species  is  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
stancy of  those  osteological  and  dental  peculiarities  which  are  seen  to  be 
most  characteristic  of  the  bimana  in  contradistinction  from  the  quad- 
rumana. 

Man  is  the  sole  species  of  his  geuus  (homo) — the  sole  representative 
of  his  order  (bimana) ;  he  has  no  nearer  physical  relations  with  the  brute 
kind  than  those  which  link  together  the  unguiculate  division  of  the 
mammalian  class. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  creative  acts  by  which  the  successive  races  of 
•jnimals  were  called  into  being  we  are  ignorant.  But  this  we  know,  that . 
as  the  evidence  of  the  unity  of  plan  testifies  to  the  oneness  of  the  Crea- 
tor, so  the  modifications  of  the  plan  for  different  modes  of  existence  il- 
lustrate the  beneficence  of  the  Designer.  Those  structures  moreover 
which  are  at  present  incomprehensible  as  adaptations  to  a  special  end,  are 
made  comprehensible  on  a  higher  principle,  and  a  final  purpose  is  gained 
in  relation  to  human  intelligence;  for  in  the  instances  where  the  analogy 
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of  humanly  invented  machines  fails  to  explain  the  structure  of  divinely 
created  organ,  such  organ  does  not  exist  in  vain  if  its  truer  comprehen- 
sion in  relation  to  the  Divine  idea,  or  prime  exemplar  lead  rational  beings 
to  a  better  conception  of  their  own  origin  and  Creator." 


Table  of  Urinary  Deposits,  with  their  Microscopical  a?id  Chemical 
Tests  for  Clinical  Examinations.  By  John  King,  M.D.,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

This  John  King,  we  presume,  is  the  author  of  the  Eclectic  Dispensa- 
tory. This  is  a  tabular  view  of  urinary  deposits  and  tests,  with  engra- 
vings of  the  microscopic  crystals  and  other  objects,  and  a  brief  statement 
of  the  remedies  to  be  used  in  each  case.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  far  the 
Eclectics  have  departed  from  the  old  Botanic  system  from  which  they 
sprung.  Thus  in  one  short  seutence  the  table  advices  the  following  min- 
eral remedies:  "Iodine,  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iron." 

We  have  not  examined  closely  enough  to  decide,  whether  the  table* 
are  free  from  mistakes,  but  if  they  are,  we  presume  the  facts  which  King 
has  compiled  are  just  as  true  as  they  were  before  he  compiled  them,  and 
that  an  intelligent  physician  who  will  analyze  urine  by  his  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  whether  he  get  it  from  the  tables,  or  from  the  books  on  the 
subject,  will  arrive  at  the  same  valuable  results.  We  give  these  opinions 
with  fear,  and  trembling,  having  the  edge  of  the  Western  Lancet  before 
our  eyes;  yet  it  seems  important,  after  all,  that  somebody  should  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  truth  which  a  quack  has  stolen  and  run  off  with,  it 
truth  still,  and  that  the  fine  gold  of  science  is  not  dross,  when  it  happens 
to  be  thrown  into  a  box  of  dross.  E.  A. 


A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental  Surgery,  and  the  Col- 
lateral Sciences.  By  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Prof,  of  the 
Prin.  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College,  &e.  &c.  Second 
edition. 

This  work  is  handsomely  got  up  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  edition  we  believe  was  pretty  nearly  confined  to  Dental 
Terminology,  but  the  present  one  has  added  about  eight  thousand  words 
with  the  view  of  rendering  it  at  once  a  book  to  be  used  both  by  the 
dentist  and  the  physician.     In  its  present  form  it  is  a  very  practical  thinir 
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not  only  for  dentists  but  also  for  all  that  large  majority  of  physicians 
who  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  dentistry  with  their  other  practice,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  located  at  a  distance  from  large  towns.  As  amedi- 
cal  dictionary,  it  is  not  as  complete  as  some  already  before  the  world,  but 
the  physician  not  located  in  a  city  can  well  spare  some  of  the  elaborate 
fulness  of  the  purely  medical  lexicon,  for  the  sake  of  making  room  for 
dental  surgery,  which  whether  he  will  or  not,  he  must  practice  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  To  dentists  the  work  is  invaluable.  We  notice  in  it 
some  choice  articles  on  weights,  measures,  instruments,  operations,  medi- 
cines, etc.    We  recommend  the  book. 


WORKS    RECEIVED. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  works  from  Blanchard  and  Lea, 
Philadelphia.  They  were  delayed  along  time  in  transportation,  but  hav- 
ing at  length  reached  us  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  them  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. 

Griffith's  Formulary, 

Hughes  on  Auscuelation, 

Parker  on  Syphilis, 

Bennett  on  Tuberculosis, 
Wilson  on  Hair  ank  Skin, 

Owen  on  Skeleton, 

Bushman's  Physiology, 

Carpenter's  Comp.  Phvs., 

Meiofs  on  Childbed  Fevers. 

Gross  on  Foreign  Bodies, 

West  on  the  Os  Uteri, 

Jones'  and  Seveking's  Path.  Anat, 

What  to  Observe. 

Catalogue  of  Medical  Books. 

The  catalogue  can  be  found  at  all  bookstores. 

o 

We  have  also  received  Harris'  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  Dental 
Surgery,  from  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  which  was  also  delayed  in  transitu. 
See  notice  of  the  same. 

All  these  and  other  medical  works  may  be  obtained  of  A,  B.  Wood 
A;  Co.,  Ann  Arbor. 

CATALOGUES. 
S.  S.  &Wm.  Wood  of  New  York,   have  sent  us  their  catalogue  of 
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publications.  They  send  copies  by  mail  free  of  postage  to  all  postpaid 
applicants.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  new  books  should  send  first  for  a 
catalogue  to  make  their  selections  by. 

Woods  publications  may  be  obtained  of  A.  B.  Wood  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor. 


Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever 
of  1853.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  City  Council  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

This  is  just  received.     We  will  give  it  a  review  as  soon  as  we  can  make 

room  in  our  columns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Differential  Diagnosis  of  Syphilitic  and  Non- Syphilitic  Disease 
of  the  Testicle. — Dr.  Markoe,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  a  lecture, 
thus  contrasts  the  two  in  the  Medical  Times : 


SYPHILITIC  FORM. 

1.  Begins  in  testicle. 

2.  Smooth  and  regular. 

3.  Hard  and  painless. 

4.  Scrotum  unaffected. 

5.  Both  testicles  involved. 

6.  Hydrocele  very  common. 

7.  No  suppuration  of  fungus. 

8.  No  glandular  affection. 

9.  Venereal  appetite  gone. 
10.  Treatment  successful. 


NON-SYPHILITIC    FORM. 

1.  Begins  in  epididymis. 

2.  Irregular  and  knobbed. 

3.  Less  hard  and  more  painful. 

4.  Scrotum  early  adherent. 

5.  Usually  one  only. 

6.  Hydrocele  rare. 

7.  Abscess  of  fungus  common. 

8.  Glands  of  groin  enlarged. 

9.  Not  ascertained. 

10.  Treatment  unsatisfactorv. 


A  New  Doedorizer. — Dr.  W.  H.  Robert,  of  Orion,  Alabama,  writes 
us  that  he  has  found  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  good  as  chloride 
of  soda,  for  dispelling  the  odor  in  suppurating  wounds  and  ulcers.  He 
uses  it  of  the  strength  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  keeps  a  com- 
press saturated  with  it  constantly  applied. 

A  Work  on  Mai-Practice. — Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York  city, 
and  associate  editor  with  Dr.  Purple  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, announces  that  he  has  in  preparation  a  work  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence^ in  its  application  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery, in  the  United  States.  And  as  it  will  greatly  facilitate  its  com- 
pletion for  the  press,  members  of  the  profession  will  please  communicate 
to  the  author,  reports  of  trials,  facts  relating  to  suits  threatened  or  insti- 
tuted on  any  subject  connected  with  medicine. 
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Inga:  a  new  Astringent. — This  substance  enjoys  a  reputation  as  an 
an  astringent  and  tonic  in  some  European  countries,  and  also  in  America. 
The  bark  is  compact  and  heavy,  and  its  fracture  presents  alternate  layers 
of  white  and  red.  When  chewed,  it  is  found  astringent  to  the  taste,  and 
quickly  imparts  a  red  hue  to  the  salvia.  It  is  rich  in  extractive  princi- 
ples. The  alcoholic  extract  resembles  that  of  rhatany,  both  in  its  color 
and  geueral  properties.  In  America,  inga  is  extolled  as  an  astringent 
tonic  in  diarrhoea,  in  gonorrhoea,  in  haemoptysis,  in  incontinence  of  urine, 
and  in  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  As  an  antiseptic  in  its  powder  has  also 
been  used  in  the  same  instances  as  cinchona.  Some  trials  already  made 
in  Paris  appear  to  justify  its  reputation  and  its  claim  to  rank  in  our  Ma- 
teria Medica. — Dublin  Hos.  Gas. 

P-umpTcin  Seeds  for  Tape  Worm. — A  sufficient  number  of  cases  have 
been  reported  to  show  that  the  emulsion  made  of  Pumpkin  seeds  possess 
some  real  efficacy  as  a  remedy  for  the  expulsion  of  tape  worm,. 

The  usual  mode  of  using  it,  is  to  remove  the  rind  from  the  seeds,  bruise 
the  latter  in  a  mortar,  and  infuse  them  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
ounces  of  the  seeds  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  After  standing  a  few  hours 
the  whole  assumes  the  form  of  an  emulsion  or  thick  mucilage.  The 
whole  of  this  should  be  taken  by  an  adult,  in  the  morning  fasting;  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  after,  sufficient  castor  oil  should  be  given  to  move 
the  bowels  freely.  If  the  dose  does  not  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  worm, 
repeat  the  same  the  following  morning. — North  Western  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour. 

Mr.  Luke's  Strangulation  Test  for  Hernia. — If  the  body  of  the  her- 
nial tumor  be  compressed  by  the  hand,  an  impulse  is  communicated  to 
all  its  parts  below  the  seat  of  stricture;  but,  if  the  neck  of  the  hernia  be 
grasped  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  above  the 
stricture  while  such  compression  is  made,  there  will  not  be  any  impulse 
felt.  When,  in  the  commencement  of  the  examination,  the  neck  of  the 
tumor  is  first  grasped,  we  may  be  always  assured,  that  if  an  impulse  is 
felt  on  compression  of  the  tumor  itself,  the  seat  of  stricture  is  nearer  the 
abdomen ;  and,  by  gradually  drawing  the  finger  and  thumb  in  that  di- 
rection, while  renewed  compression  of  the  tumor  is  made,  a  point  will 
soon  be  reached  at  which  impulse  ceases  to  be  felt.  The  point  at  which 
impulse  first  ceases  to  be  felt  is  the  seat  of  stricture.  In  like  manner,  if  an 
impulse  is  not  felt  when  the  neck  of  the  tumor  is  first  grasped,  we  may 
be  equally  assured  that  the  stricture  is  situated  nearer  to  the  body  of  the 
hernia;  and,  by  a  like  gradual  approximation  to  it  with  the  ifinger  and 
thumb,  an  impulse  shortly  commences  to  be  felt.  The  point  where  the 
impulse  commences  to  be  felt  is  the  uppermost  part  of  the  strangulated 
contents,  whicli  implies  that  the  stricture  is  immediately  above  it;  and, 
orr inquiry,  it  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  indications  of  an  ex- 
amination commenced  from  below.  The  value  of  acting  on  the  indica- 
tions of  this  simple  proceeding  when  its  application  is  practicable  is  at 
once  apparent,  as  unnecessary  division  of  the  soft  parts  is  thus  avoided. 
—  Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 
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The  summer  of  1853  was  remarkably  healthy,  there  being  still  a  few 
scattered  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  some  angina.  It  was  remarkably  dry, 
and  therefore  the  swamps  and  marshes  which  are  usually  wet,  were  dried 
up,  and  almost  no  cases  of  marsh  fever  occurred;  very  few  indeed,  in  com- 
parison to  previous  seasons.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  past  summer. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  winter  of  1854-5,  as  far  as  dis- 
ease is  concerned.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  a  disease  similar  to  scarlatina, 
showed  itself  in  a  neighborhood  which  the  previous  visitation  had  left  un- 
touched. There  was  angina,  fever  and  a  rash,  with  much  itching  and  burn- 
ing of  the  skin.  It  was  mild,  running  its  course  in  3  or  4  days,  and  re- 
oui red  no  treatment. 

The  past'summer  has  been  remarkably  healthy,  there  having  been  but 
little  marsh  fever,  but  few  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but  few  of  dysentery  and  no 
<-holoroid  cases.  The  only  thing  remarkable  has  been  the  appearance  of 
typhoid  fever,  a  disease  hitherto  unknown  in  this  region.  A  family  ffli* 
merly  residing  in  Detroit,  moved  into  this  town,  one  of  its  members  hav- 
ing just  recovered  from  that  disease.  The  mater  familas  was  taken  soon 
after  their  arrival  here,  and  went  through  a  course  of  3  weeks  duration.—  - 
vol  H,-—  34 
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Shortly  after  she  recovered,  a  daughter  was  seized,  and  soon  after  another : 
and  then,  in  a  few  days,  a  son,  who  were  all  sicklogetker.  During-  their 
illness  a  hired  boy  was  seized  and  also  a  hired  girl,  both  of  whom  had  a 
course  of  the  disease.  A  married  son  having  a  home  of  bis  own,  often 
visited  his  father's  family,  and  he  was  soon  taken  down  and  had  a  long 
course  of  fever.  During  his  sickness  a  hired  girl  was  seized  with  the  same 
disease.  A  few  other  cases  occurred,  but  none  of  the  disease  has  shown 
itself  recently. 

It  is  quite  healthy  at  this  date,  there  being  no  disease  which  affects  aa 
an  epidemic,  and  but  few  cases  of  diseases  which  usually  prevail  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Regretting  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  more  satisfactory  and  sys- 
tematic report,  1  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gsoiigk  Peyry. 
Salem,  Dec.  21,  1855. 

In  Ann  Arbor,  some  cases  of  cholera  occurred  during  the  summer.  The 
first  cases  were  those  of  four  foreigners,  put  off  from  emigrant  train  of 
the  Michigan  Central  R.  R. — put  off  about  the  last  of  June.  Three  oi 
them  died. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  residing  in  Chicago  was  attacked  soon 
after  his  arrival  here,  and  died  in  the  usual  manner.  Subsequently,  a 
young  lady  in  Ohio,  who  had  been  visiting  in  Chicago,  being  troubled 
with  the  ordinary  premonitory  symptoms,  left  that  place  and  came  to  Ann 
Arbor  for  safety.  When  she  arrived  here,  her  diarrhoea  continued  for 
more  than  a  week,  but  as  it  seemed  mild  she  merely  took  something  in- 
tended to  restrain  it,  but  sent  for  no  physician,  In  about  24  hours  after 
her  arrival  she  was  taken  with  violent  symptoms  and  died  in  ten  hours. 

A  German  woman,  pregnant,  and  in  feeble  health,  was  also  attacked 
and  died.  Several  German  and  Irish  children  who  had  been  indulging 
in  large  quantities  of  green  fruit,  was  also  attacked  and  died  with  cholor- 
oid  symptoms.  Some  other  deaths  were  reported  to  be  of  cholera,  but 
turned  out  on  investigation  to  be  from  other  diseases. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  cholera,  or  disease  closely  resembling 

it,  was  about  eleven.     Of  these,  six  were  of  emigrants,  and  others  wh<  >  ha<  I 

>een  traveling.     Four  were  produced  by  eating  unripe  fruit,  and  one  from 

cause  unascertained.     About  seven  were  foreigners,  and  four  Americans 

The  disease  subsided  before  the  middle  of  August, 
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During  the  present  winter  small  pox  and  varioloid  prevailed  in  several 
places  in  the  county,  but  most  severely  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  first  case 
was  that  of  a  young  lady  who  is  understood  to  have  been  exposed  to 
the  contagion  during  a  visit  to  Dearborn,  in  Wayne  county.  She  came 
home,  was  taken  with  the  disease  and  died.  A  young  man,  also,  who 
came  to  attend  the  University  was  without  his  knowledge  exposed  some- 
where on  his  journey,  and  taken  down  very  soon  after  his  arrival.  From 
these  two  oases  the  contagion  spread  with  unusual  facility  to  others.  ] ! 
seems  that  some  epidemic  influence  was  at  work  which  rendered  the 
slightest  exposure  to  the  infection  effectual,  and  numbers,  well  protected 
by  vaccination,  who  in  previous  years  had  been  among  small  pox  cases 
with  impunity,  new  took  the  varioloid  at  very  slight  exposure. 

In  the  same  house  where  the  young  lady  died  four  or  five  medical 
students  were  boarding.  There  having  been  no  cases  of  small  pox  here 
before  for  a  long  time,  her  disease  was  considerably  advanced  before  any 
one  seems  to  have  found  out  its  nature,  and  the  clothes  of  the  students 
boarding  there  had  ample  opportunity  to  absorb  the  effluvia,  and  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  distribute  the  same  in  the  crowded  lecture  room  of  the 
Medical  College  which  fchey  were  attending.  The  wearers  of  the  gar- 
ments, however,  becoming  aware  of  their  danger  earlier  than  the  rest, 
averted  it  from  their  own  persons  by  a  timely  vaccination,  and  all  eseap<  <!. 
though  one  of  them  Lad  never  before  been  vaccinated.  The  contagion 
however  spread  with  great  rapidity  in  the  rest  of  the  medical  class,  s< 
that  the  fact  attracted  attention  and  gave  origin  to  the  absurd  report 
among  the  citizens  that  the  students  had  dug  up  and  dissected  the  boelv 
of  the  person  before  mentioned,  and  thus  caught  the  disease.  X one  were 
found  zealous  enough  however  to  test  their  suspicions  by  an  examination 
of  the  grave,  and  the  gossippers,  rather  than  take  a  little  trouble  to  aseei  - 
tain  the  truth,  contented  themselves  with  retailing  a  false  rumor  caleula- 
ted  to  wound  the  feelings  of  friends.  Several  students  had  from  neglect 
or  previous  insusceptibility  never  had  vaccinia,  and  of  these  three  clicl. 
three  of  the  most  beloved  and  respected  in  the  class.  Two  of  them  had 
the  confluent  form,  and  the  third  the  distinct.  Something  like  thirtv 
persons  in  the  place,  including  students,  took  varioloid,  all  of  them  hav- 
ing been  protected  by  previous  vaccination — and  of  these,  not  one  died, 
while  of  those  who  had  not  been  protected,  scarcely  one  survived.  This 
set  the  benefits  of  vaccination  in  strong  light.  Of  the  cases  of  varioloid 
■o:>3  was  as  severe  as  an  ordinary  case  of  distinct  small  pox,  but  it  tzmn- 
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nated  iu  recovery.  The  others  were  mostly  of  light  attacks,  some  of 
them  not  presenting  more  than  half  a  dozen  pustules.  They  were  pro- 
ceded  by  a  chill,  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  usual  symptoms.  It  was  a 
matter  of  interest  to©,  to  observe  that  many  persons  were  taken  with  a 
chill,  head  ache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  in  short  all  the  rational  premoni- 
tory symptoms  in  whom  the  eruption  never  appeared. 

It  was  obvious  that  for  some  cause  the  communication  of  the  disease 
was  unusually  easy.  Persons  who  had  in  other  seasons  exposed  them- 
selves freely  to  small  pox  with  impunity,  and  considered  themselves  proof 
against  it,  now  took  the  varioloid  from  the  most  trivial  exposures.  Vac- 
cination, too,  seemed  to  take  with  remarkable  facility,  persons  obtaining 
the  action  of  the  pustule  who  had  never  succeeded  before,  even  after  nu- 
merous trials,  and  of  those  who  had  had  the  kindpox  thoroughly,  an  im- 
mense number  took  it  again,  and  some  of  them  had  it  with  great  violence. 

Slight  erysipelas  attacked  some  of  the  arms,  but  did  not  terminate 
seriously.     As  Spring  approached  the  epidemic  subsided  and  disappeared. 

Jackson  County  is  next  west  of  Washtenaw.  The  face  of  the  country 
in  the  two  is  much  alike,  and  the  degree  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
about  equal.  Geologically  the  country  rests  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Michi- 
gan coal  basin.  From  this  section  we  have  a  report  by  Dr.  Ttmnkliff  of 
Jackson.  As  the  paper  consists  of  two  parts,  one  referring  to  the  region 
under  consideration,  and  the  other  to  more  distant  places,  we  divide  it 
and  give  the  part  which  refers  to  Jackson  here,  and  reserve  the  rest  til] 
we  come  to  speak  of  other  regions : 

DISEASES  IN  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  of  this  locality,  during  the  years  1851, 
'52,  '53,  and  '54,  I  am  certain  that  nothing  can  be  offered  which  can 
prove  of  great  utility. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  epidemics;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  cases  of  cholera  of  last  Summer,  they  have  scarcely  proven  suffici- 
ently grave  to  justify  any  lengthened  history. 

The  ordinary  epidemics  of  this  region,  such  as  Intermittents  (which 
»>f  late  have  become  comparatively  few)  Remittents,  with  their  myraid 
-  omplications  and  typhoid  tendencies,  Diarrhoeas,  Dysenterys,  Neuralgias, 
Scarlatina,  and  Pneumonia  comprise  the  diseases  of  that  class. 

•-rmittents  are  very  frequently  complicated  with  neuralgia,  also  with 
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diarrhoeas;  and  many  of  our  remittents  which  ultimately  assume  a  ty- 
phoid form,  were  in  their  origin  simply  complicated  intermittents. 

Perhaps  such  may  be  the  legitimate  course  of  some  cases;  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  frequently  the  effect  of  improper  treatment. 

The  thousand  irregularities  which  characterize  those  diseases,  at  their 
onset,  I  am  aware,  seriously  interfere  with  a  just  diagnosis ;  and  thus  lead 
to  erroneous  treatment. 

Few  practitioners  perhaps  can  be  found,  however  eminent,  who  have 
not  occasionally  erred  in  this  manner. 

I  was  called  June  1,  1854,  to  visit  W.  H ,  six  miles  distant. 

Just  before  our  arrival,  a  messenger  informed  me,  that  the  patient  had 
been  sick  four  days,  and  had  been  m  charge  of  a  practitioner  (an  Elec- 
tic)  in  the  vicinity  who  had  been  called  that  morning  to  meet  me  on  my 
arrival . 

It  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  with  reference  to  counsel ; 
and  was  angry  with  the  family  for  sending,  and  with  me  for  coming. 

The  consequence  was  that  our  intercourse  was  at  first  very  formal  and 
dignified. 

The  doctor  looked  very  wise;  the  subscriber  looked  very  tviser, — and 
the  family  looked  absolutely  scared. 

The  poor  patient  was  the  only  one  present,  whose  condition  precluded 
iiis  enjoyment,  of  this  modern  exhibition  of  native  animals. 

After  growling  around  a  few  times  very  scientifically,  we  finally  broach- 
ed as  follows: 

"  Doctor  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  history  of  this  case." 
The  substance  of  which  I  gathered  from  him  as  follows: 

That  H ,  six  days  previously  had  been  attacked  with  cbiH,  slight 

diarrhoea,  pain  in  right  side  and  cough,  succeeded  by  slight  fever  and  fol- 
lowed after  three  hours  with  a  distinct  intermission. 

That  the  next  day  at  about  the  same  time,  a  repetition  (slightly  in- 
creased) of  the  above  symptoms  had  occurred,  succeeded  by  a  greatly 
aggravated  recurrence  of  them  on  the  the  third  day,  with  marked  ten- 
dency to  delirium.  That  he  had  been  called  at  that  time;  that  the 
diarrhoea  had  increased,  the  pain  had  not  lessened,  and  that  the  chilis 
and  fever  were  now  on,  almost  simultaneously  and  nearly  constant,  and 
that  he  had  been  deranged  for  the  last  36  hours. 

I  next  examined  the  patient.     His  pulse  was  140,   his  breathing  50 
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per  minute.  His  tongue  slightly  reddened  and  covered  with  a  thin 
white  fur. 

His  bowels  moving  every  half  hour  sero-bilious  evacuations.  A  slight 
dry  cough,  urine  scanty  and  red,  skin  moist,  shrunken  and  cool;  dispose*! 
to  sleep  constantly,  but  with  a  little  effort,  could  be  aroused  sufficiently 
to  give  brief  rational  replies.      This  all  looked  very  bad. 

The  doctor  perceiving  that  I  fully  appreciated  his  bad  state,  with  in- 
creasing confidence  drew  a  little  nearer;  appearing  really  gratified  at  the 
tacit  acknowledgment  I  had  already  manifested  of  the  patient's  really 
bad  condition. 

I  remarked,  doctor  your  patient  is  very  sick. 

Oh  yes,  said  he,  (evidently  relieved.) 

"He  has  been  very  bad  all  the  time  and  all  /could  give  him;  did 
dim  no  good;  he'll  die  sir." 

What  do  you  call  the  disease  doctor? 

••  Oh,  that's  plain  enough.      Its  congestive  fever." 

Where  is  the  congestion  doctor? 

-  Oh,  on  his  brain,  on  his  bowels  and  on  his  lungs." 

If  lie  is  diseased  like  that  he  will  die  soon. 

-  Of  course  he  will,"  said  he.     "  You  nor  I  can  do  him  no  good,""  com 
rrig  quite  near,  speaking  very  confidentially. 

W 1 1 at  have  you  given  him  doctor? 

•■  Oh  I've  given  him  everything/' 
Well,  what  were  the  principal  articles? 

'•Calomel,  antimony,  ipecac  and  blood  root;  and  yesterday  I  gave  him, 
large  doses  of  quinine,  to  break  it,  buthe  was  worse."  u  What  else,  could 
f  give  V  he  enquired. 

Oh,  I  think  you  have  given  enough.  It  appears,  that  not  detecting 
the  intermittent  character  of  the  attack,  he  failed  to  administer  antiperi- 
odics  in  season.  It  then  became  remittent,  the  fever  increasing  on  him, 
II-  had  increased  the  calomel  and  antimony  with  the  view  of  their  seda- 
tive and  febrifuge  qualities,  the  diarrhoea  became  dysentery;  the  remit - 
tent  became  typhoid  continued,  and  seeing  no  amendment,  he  had  chang- 
ed to  a  strong  decoction  of  sanguinaria  and  antimony,  alternated  with  5 
grains  powdcrsof  quinine. 

Ele    >tated  that  his  pulse  bad  Icon  frequent   and   feeble,  all  tiinwgN 
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Why  did  you  give  so  mucli  antimony  doctor  while  the  pulse  was  so 
low  and  the  diarrhoea  continued  ? 

"  To  break  the  fever"  said  he. 

And  then  why  did  you  give  the  bloot  root  and  quinine,  when  he  had 
so  much  fever,  as  manifested  by  his  thirst,  dry  tongue,  d'C 

"To  break  the  fever,"  said  he.  I  by  this  time  concluded  that  if  he 
was  a  practitioner,  he  was  a  mighty  irref/ular  one. 

Said  /,  you  are  a  much  older  man  than  myself,  yet  really  I  should 
like  to  know  where  you  were  taught  §i\z\\  practice. 

t-'Tn  the  school  of  common  sense,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I've  no  .second 
hand  knowledge  of  diseases;  what  I've  learned  has  been  by  my  own  ob- 
servation and  practice;  and  I'll  teach  yon,  young  upstart,  better  than  to 
come  out  here  to  quiz  older  and  wiser  heads  in  this  manner.  Why,  sir. 
I  was  practising  physic  when  youwas  a  suckling  at  your  mother's  breast." 

So  much  the  worse  for  medicine  for  you  and  for  your  patients,  I  re- 
plied. If  you  have  practised  thus  long  and  have  learned  so  little  I  ap- 
prehend you  have  made  a  bad  use  of  your  opportunities. 

I  now  proposed  to  leave.     The  family  however  insisted  on  my  making 
an  effort  to  save  the  dying  man ;  and  they  became  so  urgent — with  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  presence  of  the  doctor — that  he  picked  up  a  huge 
pair  of  saddle  bags,  and  rushing  out  of  the  house  "  vamosed  the  ranch," 
as  the  C  alitor nians  say. 

I  applied  a  large  vesicating  plaster  over  the  right  lung,  ordered  sinap- 
ism or  the  extremities,  jugs  and  bottles  of  hot  water  at  his  feet  and  be^ 
side  his  limb?,  gave  him  a  powder  of  opium  gr.j.,  calomel  gr.  j.,  ipeeae 
g.  2.  ss.     He  had  but  one  evacuation  after. 

Morphia  1-8  to  1-12  gr.  was  now  substituted  for  the  opium,  and  tjUe 
powders  continued  every  four  hours,  alternated  with  a  solution  of  ipecac, 
(ip.  g.  x.  qua  §  iv.)  teaspoonful  every  4  hours. 

Left  powders  of  Rhatany,  grs  ijj.,  opium  gr.j.,  to  be  given  every  t^me 
die  bowels  moved. 

Next  day  found  him  more  rational;  bowels  quiet;  chills  had  left;  fever 
-continued but  had  lessened  very  much;  had  sweat  almost  constantly;  his 
pulse  120  and  more  full.  In  the  night  bloody  expectoration  had  com- 
menced and  continued  abundant.  He  was  more  wakeful  and  thought  he 
felt  better.     He  mended  from  this  time  forward,  slow  but  constant.  ' 

He  had  a  low  irritative,  fever  which  lasted  him  about  14  days:  from  the 
time  I  took  him  in  charge  and  from  that  period  he  recovered  rapid! vj 
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Xow,  sir,  does  it  not  occur  to  your  mind,  in  reviewing  a  case  like  this, 
that  it  might  easily  have  been  arrested  at  the  onset,  while  it  was  an  in- 
termittent ? 

~  The  constant  unguarded  use  of  calomel  and  antimony,  with  the  conse- 
quent nausea,  prostrated  the  energies  and  diverted  the  fluids  to  the  bow- 
els; aggravating  the  originally  slight  local  affection  there,  and  all 
combined  to  prevent  a  healthy  reaction  of  the  energies  against  the  dis- 
ease. 

As  noticed,  the  almost  constant  chill,  alternated  every  few  minutes  with 
a  slight  flash  of  febrile  effort ;  the  depressed  pulse  and  constant  feeling  of 
exhaustion,  showing  conclusively,  that  to  carry  the  disease  and  doctor 
both,  was  too  much  of  a  load  by  odds. 

I  will  not  here  undertake  to  tell  you  what  in  my  opinion  should  have 
been  done,  for  every  well  educated  physician  with  ordinary  prudence  and 
foresight,  would,  in  the  intermittent  before  him,  have  detected  an  incipi- 
ent typhoid  pneumonia,  and  arrested  its  course  on  the  onset. 

I  do  not  contend  by  any  means  that  all  pneumonias  may  be  thus  ar- 
rest ei  for  we  all  know  that  many  of  them  cannot  be. 

Neither  arc  they  all  intermittent  but  such  as  are  bv  the  use  of  ano- 
dynes, sudorifeis,  and  antiperiodics  timely  administered,  all  or  nearly  fill 
might  thus  be  arrested. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  frequently  the  disease  has  become  fully  estab- 
lished and  valuable  time  lost  in  a  reliance  on  the  inefficiency  of  domestic 
medication. 

I  am  fearful  that  I  have  amplified  too  much  in  this  communication 
already;  and  will  close  by  answering  your  18th  interrogatory,  in  which 
vou  require  whether  the  diseases  have  changed  their  type,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  have  become  more  typhoid  or  more  sthenic  in  their  character- 

I  answer  emphatically,  and  have  heard  the  same  opinion  frequently 
expressed  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  physicians,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
typhoid  tendency  to  nearly  all  of  our  active  diseases  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  physician  who  has  the  temerity  to  nse  the 
lane  t,  pursue  active  purgation  for  a  length  of  time;  or,  injudiciously  ad- 
minister nauseating  remedies  beyond  the  period  of  absolute  necessity, 
will  too  often  when  too  late  find  that  instead  of  ridding  his  patient  of 
disease,  he  has  20J  rid  of  the  t;  Vis  Mcdicatrix"1  and  the  forces  and  ev~ 
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sential  elements  of  reaction,  so  necessary  to  enable  it  to  expel  the  enemy 
and  reinstate  the  vital    functions  to  their  normal  condition. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  Tunsicliff,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Mich.,  January  12,  1855. 


Concerning  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  committee  are  obliged  to  say 
that  they  have  not  been  furnished  with  information  and  consequently  can- 
not report. 

In  neighboring  states  the  same  epidemics  prevailed  as  here.  From 
the  report  of  the  Buffalo  health  officer  we  condense  the  following  ab- 
stract of  the  cholera  in  that  city  during  last  summer.  The  number  of 
cases  was  as  follows : 


MONTH. 

CASES, 

DEATHS 

June  1854, 

17 

9 

July 

454 

221 

August " 

392 

232 

Sept.      " 

16) 

99 

Oct.       " 

30 

8 

Totals 

1034 

269 

Appended  to  the  same  report  is  an  account  of  the  outbreak  of  choiera 
at  the  Suspension  Bridge,  which  created  so  much  excitement.  We  make 
the  following  extracts : 

"The  first  case  of  cholera  which  ever  occurred  in  the  village  among 
its  inhabitants,  was  on  the  17th  of  July  of  this  year,  in  the  person  of  an 
American  citizen,  and  a  very  intemperate  man.  The  second  case  occur- 
red on  the  19th.  This  was  an  old  lady  of  excellent  habits,  a  citizen  al- 
so, living  in  a  hotel  called  the  Bellevue  house.  From  this  day  it  increas- 
ed with  terrible  rapidity  and  fatality. 

"On  the  21st  ten  died;  and  on  the  22d  thirteen  died,  and  it  then 
gradually  declined,  and  the  last  fatal  case  occurred  on  the  31st.  Between 
the  first  and  last  dates,  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  about  thirty-seven  died 
and  about  twenty  more  were  attacked  and  recovered. 

"I  have  remarked  that  most  of  the  village  is  situate  upon  high  ground 
which  rapidly  descends  towards  the  river.  Near  the  foot  of  the  declivi- 
ty, however,    and  running  parallel  to  the   river,  there  has  been  recently 
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constructed  a  street,  called  Spring  Avenue.  It  is,  like  the  village  above, 
composed  mostly  of  new  frame  buildings,  of  from  one  to  three  stories 
in  height,  in  all  numbering  about  18  houses,  and  there  are  besides  seven 
or  eight  shanties.  The  population  is  American  and  German  mostly, 
generally  temperate  and  living  comfortably.  The  shanties  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  Irish. 

"  The  entire  population  of  this  street,  including  those  at  work  here, 
was,  when  the  cholera  broke  out,  about  two  hundred.  Of  the  thirty- 
seven  who  died  in  the  village,  thirty-three  either  lived  altogether  in  this 
street  (Spring  Avenue,)  or  boarded  there,  or  were  employed  upon  this 
bridge,  on  and  about  Spring  Avenue.  It  must  be  known  also,  that  im- 
mediately on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera,  many  left  the  street;  and 
that  on  the  21st  and  22d,  when  so  many  died,  not  one  quarter  of  the, 
population  were  remaining.  I  do  not  think  more  than  fifty  people  could 
l>e  found  in  the  street  on  Sunday  the  23d,  and  of  these  one-half  were 
dying  or  dead.  I  am  reducing  this  now  to  what  must  appear  as  the 
appalling  fact,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  actual  population  of  this  street,  on 
the  21st  and  22d,  i.  e.  of  those  who  died,  and  of  those  who  were  attack- 
ed on  those  days,  not  more  than  three  or  four  recovered.  In  most  of  the 
cases  the  rice-water  discharges  and  the  cramps  were  present  as  soon  as  we 
saw  them,  and  death  occurred,  on  the  average,  within  twelve  hours. 

"  Of  forty  men  employed  on  the  bridge  at  both  ends,  twenty-three 
died;  and  among  these  was  the  contractor  himself,  and  three  out  of  lour 
of  the  toll-gatherers.  The  remaiuder  of  the  hands  fled,  and  the  work 
was  tor  a  time  suspended. 

"Total  cases  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  -                            90 

*;     deaths         «             "             "  7" 

••     cases  on  American  side  of  the  river,  ...         55 

l<     deaths         "             "             u  3  7 

Of  all  the  cases  ten  were  women." 

Of  Ohio  we  have  no  definite  accounts,  but  we  are  informed  that  during 
the  winter  small-pox  has  had  a  pretty  extensive  circulation  there- 
From  Chicago  we  learn  that  cholera  took  a  6eVere  hold.  It  was 
not  confined  to  the  wretched  and  filthy  but  selected  victims  from  the  best 
families.  An  account  of  the  epidemic  there  may  be  found  on  the  136th 
of  the  present  volume  of  the  Peninsular  Journal.  We  make  onh 
one  extract  and  refer  to  the  Journal  for  a  fuller  account. 

"  In  a  population  of  70.00o.   the  whole  mortality  for  May,  as  taken 
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from  the  City  Sexton's  reports,  was  147,  for  June  331,  and  for  July  912, 
It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  few  days  of  the  most  severe  sickness,  there 
was  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  the  Sextons,  and  a  few  cases  were 
probably  interred  in  an  irregular  manner,  which  were  not  properly  re- 
ported. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  reported  in  one  day  was  44,  while  it  is 
probable  from  the  best  information  within  our  reach  (and  we  have  taken 
pains  to  investigate  the  subject)  that  for  three  or  four  days  the  number 
was  as  high  as  fifty  per  day.  Of  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  cholera 
and  other  diseases,  as  already  stated,  we  have  not  precise  data  upon  which 
to  rely,  but  during  the  month  of  July  a  little  over  one-half  probably 
were  from  cholera,  or  about  500  during  the  month,  which  would  make 
an  average  per  day  of  16  deaths  from  that  cause.  From  this  statement 
which  is  very  nearly  the  precise  truth,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ac- 
counts of  hundreds  being  swept  off  daily,  is  entirely  faUous." 

The  following  paper  from  Dr.  Tunnicliff  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the 
ultra  west,  although  not  embraced  in  the  field  of  this  society,  yet  the  in- 
terest that  attaches  to  that  region  renders  it  proper  that  it  should  be  in- 
troduced into  our  report:  , 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS,  AT9D    THE  PLAINS BY  TUNNICLIEF.    . 

Jackson,  Mich.,  January  10th,  1855. 
Professor  Sager: 

Sir  : — In  article  2d,  X o.  3,  volume  2d  of  the  Penninsular  Journal  of 
Medicine,  a  request  is  made  of  the  physicians  of  Michigan  and  adjoining 
States,  that  they  should  each  transmit  to  you,  as  president  of  the  ''Me- 
dical Faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Penn- 
insular State  Medical  Society,  an  abstract  of  his  observations  of  the  dis- 
eases of  1851,  '52,  '53,  and  '54. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  render  a  full  account  of  the  diseases  of  this  lo- 
cality, through  the  entire  period  mentioned,  not  having  the  necessary 
notes  to  enable  me  to  do  so,  but  will,  from  memory,  volunteer  an  ac- 
count (which  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  desultory)  of  the  diseases  I 
was  called  upon  to  treat  during  an  overland  journey  to  California  in  the 
year  1852,  concluding  with  a  slight  reference  to  the  principal  diseases  of 
this  locality  since  my  return  to  this  State  in  the  Spring  of  1853. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  diseases  of  the  Platte    Valley,  a  faithful  fcopogra- 
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phy  of  the  entire  region  should  be  first  introduced.  The  space  which 
could  properly  be  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  in  a  communication  of  this 
kind,  must  necessarily  be  small,  yet  I  will  undertake  in  brief  to  point  out 
its  main  features. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  forty  or  fifty  miles  below  Council  Bluffs,  the  Platte  Riv- 
<jr  empties  into  the  Missouri. 

The  altitude  of  this  point  is  I  believe,  about  1000  feet  above  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and,  on  or  near  the  41st  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Eight  hundred  miles  westward  from  this  point,  on  either  bank,  the 
emigrant  to  California  or  Oregon  follows  the  Platte  River  to  a  point  near 
where  the  Sweetwater  becomes  its  tributary. 

This  entire  region,  lying  between  the  Yellow  Stone  on  the  north  and 
the  Kanzas  on  the  south,  comprising  an  area  of  about  400,000  square 
miles,  was,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Indians. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  forts,  the  main  ones  of  which  'were  Forts 
Kearney  and  Laramie.  150  men  at  Kearney  and  300  at  Laramie  would 
comprise,  all  told,  the  resident  inhabitants  of  those  localities  at  that  time. 
Otoes,  Paroners,  Sioux,  and  Cheyennes,  (besides  a  few  tribes  with  whose 
name  I  am  not  familiar)  with  a  few  mountaineers,  comprised  the  inhabi- 
tanta  proper  of  this  entire  region. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  the  diseases  proper — the  above  may  be  sub- 
ject to;  but  there  were  80,000  people  in  the  Platte  Valley  at  the  time  I 
u  as,  exclusive  of  those  above  referred  to,  and  they  were  of  every  "  nation 
kindred  and  tongue"  known  to  the  civilized  world  almost. 

Perhaps  there  cannot  be  found  in  the  world's  history,  a  country  so 
larw,  and  so  utterly  worthless  in  the  main,  and  has  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  so  much  honest  anxiety  and  alarm  in  providing  for  its  future 
destiny  as  this  same  territory  of  Nebraska. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  large  portion  of  it  has  convinced  me 
that  it  was  the  last  place  unfinished  in  the  great  creation, — "  they  lacked 
f>rnber  to  complete  it.'' 

Comparatively,  I  might  state  it  has  no  timber,  no  good  water,  no  pro- 
:>  -r  agricultural  soil,  and  no  rivers.  For  the  Platte,  although  having  per- 
tiapt  as  many  cubic  feet  of  water  as  the  Iliu^on  at  Albany,  can  scarer-ly. 
be  navigated  with  a  loaded  canoe,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
\  ear. 
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The  Platte  Valley  averages  perhaps  six  or  seven  miles  in  width.  From 
May  to  September,  no  floods  intervening,  it  is  covered  with  grass. 

It  has  its  annual  floods  however  when  it  is  from  two  to  four  feet  un- 
der water. 

Springs  abound,  but  they  are  nearly  all  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt  (chloride  of  Sodium)  alkali,  (carbonate  of  potassium)  or  iron  (Sul- 
phuret  and  carbonate,)  and  the  only  water  that  can  be  used  with  safety 
is  Platte  River  water,  which  you  can  at  any  time  prepare  at  your  leisure, 
according  to  folio  wing  formula  : 

fy  Rocky  Mountain  water  8  quarts. 
Good  pure  ashes,  1  lb. 

Soft  Soap,    .  \  lb. 

Quicksand,  6  lb. 

M.  f.  Solutio,  and  shake  thorouirhlv,    and  vou  have   ex- 
eellent  Platte  water. 

You  are  directed  to  get  rid  of  the  sand,  and  the  more  crude  and  inso- 
luble elements  of  the  ashes  by  letting  it  stand  in  a  pail  over  night.  And 
the  process  of  settling  it  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  meal.  Per- 
haps so.  I  did  not  try.  It  was  the  best  we  had  ;  and,  we  voted  it  good 
and  used  it. 

So  much  for  wood,  tuatcr  and  grass,  and  essential  elements  of  health 
and  comfort  to  the  traveler. 

The  trancient  population  previously  referred  to,  comprised  the  Enjr- 
ii-hman  the  Irishman,  the  Frenchman  the  German,  the  Spanir.nl,  the 
Yankee,  the  Buckeye,  the  Hoosier,  the  Wolverine,  the  Sucker,  the  Badger 
and  the  Puke;  besides  the  Subscriber  and  a  "  Power  of  others,  I  reckon,'* 

Did  you  ever  eat  any  western  bacon?  Perhaps  you  have  not;  and 
as  it  is  an  important  aliment  with  the  inhabitants  of  Nebraska,  I  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  unsalted  side  pork,  sufficiently  smoked  to  ensure  it 
against  any  possible  extreme  of  temperature.  This  with  bread  and  coffee 
are  the  main  essentials  as  food. 

Bread  made  of  wheat  flour,  warm  water  and  saleratus.  % 

I  often  enquired  of  them  of  what  benefit  was  the  saleratus  in  the  com- 
pound without  acid,  their  reply  was  "  that  it  made  it  richer  and  the}' 
thought  lighter ;"  of  course  it  made  it  yellow  and  strongly  alkaline. 

We  crossed  the  Missouri  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  and  were  some 
time  in  the  midst  of  this  immense  multitude  of  travellers.     Men,  women. 


*  The  Pukes  (as  they  are  called)  of  Missouri  made  their  hread  in  this  manner. 
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and  children ;  horses,  mules,  and  oxen;  cows,  sheep,  turkeys  and  doo\s. 
A  mottlv  crew  I  assure  von.  A  more  heterogeneous  mass  was  seldom 
seen.  Most  of  them  had  an  abundance  of  the  ardent  and  dealt  in  it 
bountifully.  t 

It  is  about  700  miles  from  St.  Joseph  to  Fort  Laramie.  The  entire 
road  is  lined  with  graves ;  it  is  one  continuous  cemetery.  Here  Asiatic 
Cholera  has  reveled  in  unmatched  undisputed  power  and  virulence. 

Cold  and  Rainy  weather,  bottomless  mud,  anxious  night  watching  to 
protect  property  from  nocturnal  depredations;  with  the  change  of  food 
from  comfortable  living  to  greasy  bacon,  hard  bread,  and  worse  coffee. 
combined  to  fit  the  system  most  admirably  for  almost  any  epidemic  that 
might  get  in  our  midst. 

Cholera  and  small-pox  appeared,  and  few  -if  any,  recovered  at  that 
portion  of  the  route. 

Generally  all  were  anxious  to  proceed,  and  if  any  were  taken  down,  the 
cry  was  *  Go  ahead."  "  We  can't  wait  for  him."  "  If  he  has  cholera  he'll 
lie  soon." 

The  blue  stage  had  generally  set  in  before  a  physician  was. called;  and 
lie  might  argtie  and  remonstrate  till  doomsday,  to  induce  them  to  stay 
for  a  short  time,  so  that  medicine  and  quiet  might  give  him  one  chance 
tor  recovery. 

But  it  was  generally  useless,  "give  him  medicine  doctor,  Mid  let  him 
iie  in  the  wagon   and  we'll  go  on.     But  hold. — You  can  do  better  than 
that,  "  take  out  your  knife  and  cut  his  throat,"  said  I.  "  it  will  take  but 
w  minutes  to  bury  him,  and  then  you  can  go  on." 

This  might  arrest  them  for  a  time  perhaps,  sufficient  to  enquire  <»in 
meaning,  when  by  way  of  explanation,  I  would  say:  "  It  is  certain  death 
for  him  if  you  go  on  in  spite  of  medicine." 

Occasionally  a  team  could  thus  be  induced  to  stop  for  a  few  hours,  but 
generally,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  the  majority  of  the  train  would  de- 
cide to  go  ahead,  and  of  course  the  sick  were  obliged  to  follow. 

A  mile  or  two  ahead  they  had  a  funeral,  and  frequently  trains  of  1  50 
-us  buried  3  and  10  a  day. 

The  more  that  died,  the  more  anxiety  to  get  ahead;  and  the  more 
struggling  to  run  away  from  the  disease,  the  more  victims  it  obtained. 

Consternation  sei'zed  them,  they  made  long  drives,  their  meals  were 
more  irrregular:  all  with  the  view  to  leave  it  behind  them.  1  nit  it 
irning,  every  noo?i,  and  every  night. 
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Generally  a  slight  diarrhoea  preceded  the  main  attack,  and  yet  many 
were  first  attacked  with  faintness,  a  sense  of  vertigo ;  drop  down  by  the 
wayside,  and  die  in  a  few  hours  with  neither  vTorniting  nor  diarrhoea. 

The  means  and  appliances  of  treatment  under  such  circumstances  were 
of  course  very  limited. 

Even  when  we  were  allowed  control  of  our  patients  for  a  few  hours, 
our  remedial  means  were  mainly  confined  to  opium,  camphor,  and  cam- 
tuinitatine  with  mustard  and  fay  friction. 

Brandy  was  used  bountifully  in  many  cases,  but  I  saw  few  if  any,  in 
which  I  thought  it  was  of  any  benefit. 

It  was  too  frequently  the  case  that  when  the  first  evidences  of  distur- 
bance occurred  they  took  some  drastic  cathartic  pills,  and  that  placed  the 
matter  beyond  all  control  when  the  physician  arrived. 

I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  been  in  circumstances 
either  before  or  since,  in  which  I  felt  that  as  a  physician,  I  was  really  of 
so  small  account  as  now. 

The  idea  of  its  contagiousness  is  a  great  embarrassment,  even  surround- 
ed by  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  home. 

But  here  the  instant  the  destroyer  appeared,  all  ties  of  "  kindred,  home 
and  country,"  were  forgotten  in  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  its  contagious- 
ness. Families  separated,  companies  dissolved,  and  trains  were  scattered. 
Cholera  and  confusion,  "  ruled  the  day  and  the  hour." 

That  cholera  is  transmissable  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  the  Havre 
Packets  brought  it  direct  to  Staten  Island  and  ISew  Orleans  in  Becember 
1848 — there  is  no  doubt.  That  the  human  body  is  or  was  the  vehicle 
of  transmission  must  be  exceedingly  doubtful  to  any  observant  mind 
familiar  with  the  disease. 

I  have  long  ago  in  my  own  mind  decided  against  its  contagiousness. 
This  is  an  essential  point  gained  in  securing  good  nursing,  so  valuable  in 
a  disease  so  rapid  and  formidable.  It  diffuses  confidence  in  those  about 
you,  and  I  have  never  had  reason  to  regret  it  or  question  its  propriety 
from  subsequent  experience. 

All  prescriptions  made  were  of  course  to  meet  urgent  present  symp- 
toms. 

ISo  systematic  treatment  could  be  instituted,  as  generally  we  never 
prescribe  for  or  see  our  patient  for  the  second  time.  Thus  you  will  see, 
any  report  of  the  treatment  pursued  must  be  disconnected  and  unstigma- 
tiaed  as  the  treatment  itself. 
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We  were  frequently  solicited  to  give  our  opinion  of  the  cause  of  cholera. 
Some,  attributing  its  appearance  and  fatality  to  the  Platte  water,  refus- 
ed to  use  it.  They  dug  small  wells  and  opened  springs,  (for  generallv 
th  rough  the  entire  valley,  by  digging  three  feet,  plenty  of  water  is  found) 
using  them  for  a  few  days  and  finding  the  water  much  worse,  go  back  to 
Platte  water.  Others  laid  it  to  the  bacon ;  and  a  few  were  so  improvi- 
dent and  unwise  as  to  throw  it  away ;  they,  long  before  they  reached  the 
R'ickv  mountains,  had  abundant  reason  to  regret  their  foil  v. 

Finally  ^  the  fated  regionwas  passed,  and  after  leaving  Fort  Laramie  no 
eholera  appeared. 

The  disease  was  at  Sc.  Louis,  at  St.  Jo,  and  at  many  points  along  the 
Missouri  and  it  was  there  we  purchased  our  supplies  of  bacon,  fish,  cheese, 
apples,  blankets,  &e.  It  is  true  the  disease  did  not  appear  at  first  after 
leaving  the  Missouri;  still  its  elements  of  extensive  development  were  with 
us,  let  such  elements  be  what  they  may ;  and  when  hard  labor,  mental  and 
physical ;  sufficient  exposures  and  irregularities  of  diet,  had  done  its  pre- 
paratory work  within  us,  the  latent  monster  was  developed,  and  made  us 
feel  his  power  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7000  feet  above  ocean  level.  The  transit  of  the  Utah  Range  is  made  at 
a   still  greater  altitude  and  many  days  are  occupied  in  traversing  both. 

The  atmospheric  changes  which  the  physical  system  must  experience 
and  respond  to,  during  this  time,  after  weeks  of  toilsome  journeyincrs  and 
exposures  to  the  intense  solar  heat  and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the 
\  alley  below,  induce  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  known  among  western 
men  as  "  mountain  fever'' 

Long  before  we  reached  the  mountains,  I  had  heard  frequent  glowing 
a- counts  of  the  fatality  of  mountain  fever,  as  it  had  manifested  itself  in 
the  traius  of  those  among  us,  who  in  previous  years  had  preceded  us  on 
the  road  we  were  now  travelling. 

Insanity  was  said  to  be  a  most  remarkable  concomitant,  that  many 
were  attacked  with  this  alarming  symptom  at  the  onset,  with  no  premo- 
nition. Moniacal  manifestations  of  the  most  extravagant  character,  for 
which  nothing  appeared  to  offer  any  aleviation,  followed  by  certain  death 
in  from  30  to  48  hours. 

Of  course  we  were  all  expecting  to  u  see  the  Elephant"'  and  were  not 
l  •  much  disappointed  to  hear  of  kirn  a  little  in  advance. 
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The  above  description  must  be  taken  with  a  degree  of  allowance,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  "returned  Calif omian"  having  no  especial  knowl- 
edge of  disease,  but  a  very  magnanimous  appreciation  of  what  they  them- 
selves had  seen  and  passed  through,  without  receiving  so  much  a>:  a 
scratch. 

Of  course  in  the  above  allusion  of  returned  Califomians,  I  do  not  in- 
elude  those  who  came  here  since  1852.  How  unfortunate  it  is  that  man- 
kind generally  do  not  discover  their  heroism  until  after  the  danger  is 
j  >a.ssed ! 

Eight  hundred  miles  travel  occupying  a  large  portion  of  May  and 
•June  through  the  Valley  of  the  Platte,  notoriously  among  the  hottest, 
portions  of  the  earth,  with  the  toils  anxieties  and  exposures  all  of  which 
we  are  unaccustomed  to,  combine  very  much  to  debilitate  the  system. 

Digestion  during  this  time  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the 
arid  dusty  atmosphere,  with  the  consequent  thirst,  has  induced  the  use  of 
an  astonishing  amount  of  water  as  drink. 

All  the  emunefcories,  have  necessarily  been  prematurely  active  and 
outraged. 

The  excitement  and  constant  labor  has  enabled  us  thus  far  to  dispose 
►f  the  excess  without  suffering  disease. 

But  in  ascending  the  mountains  from  this  point,  we  within  a  few  days 
reach  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  and  after  a  few  more  days  9  or  10,000 
feet.  Atmospheric  pressure  is  of  course  less;  the  heat  of  the  day  les- 
sened and  the  cold  of  the  nights  increased  to  a  most  uncomfortable  degree. 

Sensible  perspiration  diminishes  and  finally  nearly  ceases. 

The  kidneys  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  skin  in 
addition  to  their  own. 

The  bowels  are  inclined  to  constipation,  the  countenance  becomes 
flushed  and  full,. the  body,  hands  and  feet,  swell,  and  the  appetite  and  di- 
gestive powers  remain  undiminished. 

A  sudden  plethora  is  of  course  the  result  of  ail  this;  and  that  before 
the  svstein  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  change.  Many  are  thus  made 
sick  with  mountain  fever. 

All  who  make  the  ascent  rapidly,  suffer  more  or  less  according  to  the 
elasticity  of  their  constitutional  powers. 

It  is  essentially  a  remittent  fever  with  congestion  on  the  brain. 

This  complication  soon  becomes  not  only  formidable  but  decidedly  un 

eontrolable,  if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment  within  twenty-four  hours. 
vol.  ii. — 35. 
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So  far  as  I  could  learn  of  the  treatment  generally  pursued,  bleeding  and 
purging,  observation  of  its  results,  would  justify  the  truly  alarming  ac- 
counts I  had  previously  received  of  its  almost  certain  fatality. 

How  irrational  and  unphilosophical  to  reduce  the  enervated  powers  bv 
abstracting  the  most  essential  elements  of  strength,  without  instituting 
any  means  for  removing  the  cause. 

What  are  the  manifest  indications  of  treatment  in  such  a  case  as  this  ? 
I  answer,  induce  by  any  means  you  can  a  return  of  the  fluids  to  the  sur- 
face ;  divert  them  from  the  overcharged  viscera,  and  relieve  the  kidneys 
by  reinstating  the  function  of  the  skin;  and  your  patient  is  already  more 
:han  half  cured. 

I  will  give  yon  one  case  by  way  of  illustration: 

On  the  3d  day  of  July,  on  Hams  Fork  of  the  Colorado  or  Grave  River, 
a  messenger  overtook  us  with  a  request  that  I  would  return  with  him  about 
ten  miles,  to  visit  (in  council)  a  friend  of  his,  who  lay  very  low  with 
mountain  fever. 

His  condition  when  I  arrived  was  as  follows: — His  pulse  130  per 
minute ;  his  breathing  frequent  and  labored ;  tongue  pointed,  slightly  red- 
dened and  covered  with  a  thin  whitish  fur;  urine  scanty  and  high  color- 
ed ;  skin  dry  and  hot,  although  not  as  hot  as  before  the  bleeding  and  dras- 
I  ic  purging  practice  had  been  instituted. 

His  bowels  were  still  moving  frequently  under  the  influence  of  cathartic.-. 
Had  been  delirious,  but  now  lay  stupid,  regardless  of  the  things  aloiu 
him. 

Dr. .  a  rather  clever  man  was  in  attendance  upon  him. 

I  soon  discovered,  that  their  sending  for  me  was  more  a  matter  of  form 
(ban  with  the  expectation  of  any  benefits,  as  the  boys  gathered  around  a> 
1  alighted,  saying"  doctor  Ave  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  but  it  is  to 
late,  or  too  bad  a  case,  for,  he  has  been  bled  and  purged,  and.  instead  of 
'■oming  to  he  is  more  stupid,  and  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  what  w 
.-aid  to  him.1* 

After  a  sufficient  examination  I  could  conclude  on  nothing  else  thai. 
:  hat  they  were  probably  correct. 

-"  Still  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope  and  we'll  try.'* 

"  What  can  we  do  doctor" — Sioeat  him,  boys,  sweat  him. 

We  gave  him  a  powder  of   ipecac,  camphor  and  opium,  sufficienl 
'■nmrol  the  bowels  and  divert  to  the  surface. 

Covered  him  thickly  in  blankets,  placed  hot  firebrands  previously  dip] 
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in  water  in  abundance  around  him,   and.  placed  sinapisms  on  the  nap  of 
the  neck,  over  the  abdomen,  over  the  spine  and  on  the  extremities. 

The  powders  were  to  be  repeated  every  3  hours  until  he  sweat  freely. 

I  now  left  him,  and.  heard  nothing  further  of  him  until  our  arrival  at 
Salt  Lake. 

One  day  wandering  about  the  streets  of  the  "  Great  City"  I  was  ac- 
costed by  an  unknown  voice, — "  Hold  on  doctor — how  are  you  ? — so  glad 
to  see  you, —  dont  you  know  me?  I  was  the  doctor  you  met  on  Hams 
Fork." 

Oh  yes ,  yes  !  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  fellow  ?  How  long  after  I 
left  before  you  buried  him  ? 

"  Buried  him  did  you  say  ?  Why,  he  was  all  right  in  three  hours 
after  you  left !      But,  you  never  saw  a  fellow  sweat  so  in  all  your  days.'1 

As  luck  would  have  it,  our  patient  came  along  just  then:  a  hale, 
hearty,  fine  looking  fellow.  And  it  was  fortunate  my  brother  chip  was 
present,  as  probably  we  should  neither  of  us  have  recognized  the  other. 
At  least  I  am  certain  I  could  never  have  discovered  in  the  noble  speci- 
men  of  humanity  before  me,  our  prostrate  comatose  patient  of  Ham's  Fork. 

Beyond  Salt  Lake,  over  the  Grose  Creek  Mountains,  down  the  Valley 
Humboldt,  and  in  Carson  Valley,  we  had  remittent  and  typhoid  fever?, 
diarrhoea's  and  dysenterys,  having  nothing  peculiar  about  them  as  con- 
tradistinguishing them  from  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  those,  diseases 
in  other  localities. 

During  my  joumeyings  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  fell  in  with  a 
mountaineer  who  had  spent  twenty-five  years  trapping  and  hunting  for 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  had  become  perfectly  familiarized  with 
Indian  life.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  enquired  of  him  the 
reason  why  we  saw  so  few  Indians  in  our  travels  through  their  territories. 

His  reply  was  in  substance,  as  follows :  "  Indians  are  all  great  thieves ; 
and  when  the  emigration  commenced  in  this  country,  they  visited  the 
trains,  made  themselves  familiar  and  friendly  with  the  view  of  learning 
where  and  when  and  what  to  steal.  But  finally  they  got  '  what  they 
did  not  bargain  for.'  They  got  the  small-pox;  and  of  such  tribes  as  thus 
took  it  more  than  one-half  died." 

Have  they  no  doctor?  I  enquired.  "  Yes,  plenty.  But  t'was  a  new 
disease  to  them,  and  after  a  few  efforts  to  relieve  them,  by  mummeries, 
incantations,  and  special  appeals  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  his  interposi- 
tion in  their  behalf,  and  witnessing  no  benefits  resulting,  abandoned  thj?n. 
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'0  the  Evil  One,  whom  they  finally  decided  the  whites  had  brought 
along  and  introduced  among  them  to  annihilate  them  all. 

He  stated  further,  that  most  of  the  tribes,  when  attacked  with  any 
disease,  rushed  into  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  staid  there  until  the  fever 
subsided,  and  when  it  returned,  renew  the  hydropathic  application. 

-But."'  said  he,  -'when  they  got  the  small-pox,  all  that  got  into  the  water 
died  soon:' 

I  enquired  further  whether  Indian  doctors  ever  used  vegetable  or  in- 
deed any  material  remedies. 

His  reply  was,  that  he  had  never  known  them  to,  and  was  satisfied 
rhat  they  never  did,  their  treatment  was  essentially  spiritual. 

For  the  assistance  and  contributions  of  various  medical  gentlemen  in 
trie  State,  the  committee  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  thanks  and 
only  reo-ret  that  materials  were  not  sent  us  from  which  we  mifht  make  a 
complete  survey  of  the  State 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Andrews,  M.  D., 
Chairman  of  Com.  on  Epidemic--. 

Voluntary  communications  being  in  order,  Dr.  E.  Christian  read  the 
following  paper,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication: 

HYDRASTINE,  GERANIN  AND  VERATRTJM  VIRIDE. 

"  Positive  Medical  Agents," — Such  is  the  title  of  a  book,  published  by 
the  American  Chemical  Institute  of  New  York  City.  Its  object  is  to 
introduce  to  the  medical  profession  the  merits  of  new  and  concentrated 
preparations;  the  active  principles  of  indigenous  plants,  prepared  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  above  named  institute. 

Chemistry  has  ever  been  the  chief  handmaiden  of  medicine,  and 
in  each  step  of  its  progress,  the  light  evolved  has  been  so  reflected  as  to 
guide  the  path  of  the  enquirer  after  new  truth,  in  medicine,  but  chiefly 
lias  this  aid  been  contributed  since  she  has  essayed  to  reveal  the  secret.-; 
hidden  in  the  combinations  of  organic  compounds. 

On  the  one  hand,  by  analysing  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  showing 
:  he  differing  elements  of  diseased  and  healthy  structures,  by  analysing 
the  secretions,  and  in  their  deviation  from  a  healthy  standard,  showing 
the  wants  of  the  system;  and  on  the  other,  by  discovering  the  tie- 
-nents  in  which  exist  the  remedial  properties  of  our  planU,  separating  the 
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useful  from  the  inert  and  injurious,  and  furnishing  us  in  concentrated 
forms  the  remedies  for  diseased  conditions,  in  both  these  ways  has  it  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  remedial  art. 

How  great  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  art,  with  how  much 
greater  reliance  upon  his  meaus,  and  with  how  much  greater  assurance 
he  calculates  upon  results,  since  chemistry  has  furnished  the  practitioner 
with  the  active  principles,  such  as  morphine,  quinine,  strychnine,  &c. 

Great  difficulties  have  enveloped  the  process  of  extracting  these  prin- 
ciples, and  although  pharmaceutists  have  known  that  other  medicinal 
plants  contained  principles  perhaps  equally  active  and  equally  reliable 
on  which  their  remedial  powers  depended,  yet  these  difficulties  have  pre- 
vented their  preparation  in  sufficient  quantities,  or  sufficiently  free  from 
foreign  matters,  to  obtain  a  fair  test  of  their  merits  as  remedial  articles. 
Now,  however,  if  we  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  authors  of  "  Posi- 
tive Medical  Agents,"  numbers  of  these  have  been  prepared,  rivalling  in 
their  efficacy  those  above  named.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  at 
once,  that  they  possessed  greater  powers  than  the  unprepared  plant,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  profession  to  enquire  into  and  establish  their 
just  merits,  both  to  avail  themselves  of  any  increased  facility  in  con- 
trolling diseased  actions  thereby,  and  also  that  they  should  not  fall  into 
unmerited  disrepute  from  being  appropriated  and  misused  by  a  one- 
idea  sect  of  pseudo-physicians,  who  profess  to  believe  that  an  all  wise 
Providence  has  locked  up  all  the  remedies  designed  for  sufferm*  man  in 
one  limited  portion  of  his  wonderful  creation. 

A  number  of  these  articles  having  been  sent  to  Doct.  Pitcher  for  trial, 
it  was  determined  to  test  their  merits,  as  far  as  the  limited  quantity  would 
admit.  Cases  were  subjected  to  treatment  by  them  at  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal, with  careful  observation  of  their  effects,  and  the  results  are  here  sub- 
mitted in  the  form  of  reports  of  the  cases,  with  some  few  remarks,  and 
as  little  theory  as  possible.  First,  however,  we  will  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  natural  properties  of  some  of  these  remedies  used  by  us,  for 
a  more  complete  history  referring  the  enquirer  to  the  work  entitled 
"  Positive  Medical  Agents." 

The  Hydrastis  Canadensis  is  an  indigenous  plant  growing  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  knowu  popularly  as  yellow  root,  ofange 
root,  Indian  dye,  golden  ;  eal,  &c.  Amongst  the  Indians  it  is  used  as  a 
dye  and  as  a  medicine.  Has  been  supposed  to  possess  the  ordinary  vir- 
tues of  the  vegetable  bitters,  and  its  remedial  powers  supposed  to  dep^ntj 
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upon  an  alkaloid  principle  called  by  its  discoverer,  Alfred  A.  B.  Durand. 
ot*  Philadelphia,  hydrastin.  The  researches  of  the  Chemical  Institute 
however,  have  shown  that  its  powers  depend  upon  two  distinct  active 
principles,  the  one  a  resinoid,  and  called  by  thern,  hydrastin,  the  other, 
and  probably  the  one  discovered  by  Durand,  an  alkaloid,  and  ca 
hydrastine. 

e  would  remark,    to  prevent  misunderstanding  of  the  name.-, 
that  the  authors  of  the  work  on  their  new  articles  have  adopted  the  ter- 
mination in  to  denote  a  resinoid,  and  that  of  ine  to  denote  an  alkaloid. 
;::  a  heavy  straw  colored  powder,   having  the  odor  of  the 
plant  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  pure  bitter  tonic,  and  slightly  laxative.  The 
one  whose  merits  we  have  endeavored  to  test,  in  the  case- 
which  follow.     It  is  a  dark   orange  colored  powder,  very  light,  of  a  bit- 
solu  le  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.     Its  chemical  constitution 
9  not  differ  greatly  from  quinine,  and  its  therapeutical  powers  are  very 
is  said  to  be  an  admirable  substitute,  as  an    antiperiodic, 
whilst  by  other  powers  besides  its  tonic,  it  possesses  a  more  varied  adap- 
:  ■:■  different  diseased  conditions, 

ranin  is  a  resinoid,  obtained  from  the  geranium  maculatum,  com- 

v  known  as  Crane's  bill,  crowfoot,  <kc.     This  plant  is  indigenous  t> 
:  the  United  States,  i  .ihas  been  long  used  in  medicine  as 
r«  ".iable  astringent.  This  active  principle,  the  geranium,  as  prepared  by  the 
American    Chemical  Institute,  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is  very  con- 
venient to  administer,  as  unlike  the  most  of  the   astringents  there  is  no 
imp!-  to  it.     It  ib  a  reddish  brown  powder,  of  a  pleasant  aro- 

raati  and  possessing  an  astringent  taste  with  but  little  bitterness. 

Xanthoxvlin  is  a  resinoid  from  the  xanthoxyluni  paxincum,  the  prickly 
This  plant  has  been  in  use  as  a  medicine  and  its  properties  com- 
paratively we  The  xanthoxylin  is  a  yellowish  cream  colored 
powder  with  a  slight  ate. 

ratlin  is  anothei  \  obtained  from  the  veratrum  viride,  known 

as  America:.  I  Indian  poke,  itchweed,  fcc.     The  medical   pro- 

perties of  this  plant  have  become  pretty  well  known,  as  much  has  of 
d  written  on  the  subject,  and  from  different  varieties,  the  v.  album 
and  the  v.  sabadilla,  active  principles  have  heretofore  been  obtained  called 
veratria.  sabadilla,  and  veratrin,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  work  we 
mentioned  before  The  veratria  heretofore  obtained  is  an  alkaloid 
and  is  called  bv  them  veratrine.     The  veratrin  heretofore -obtained  is  alsr 
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said  to  be  an  entirely  different  substance  from  their  preparation,  and  is  not 
u  resinoid.  The  veratrin  prepared  by  the  American  Chemical  Insti- 
tute, is  a  light  snuff  colored  powder,  with  very  little  odor  or  taste, 
and  possesses  the  therapeutic  properties  of  the  plant  in  an  eminently 
concentrated  form.  The  tincture  of  the  plant  is  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  use  1  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  by  way  of  introduction,  we  shall  proceed  to 
details  of  cases,  exemplyfying  in  some  degree  their  therapeutic  action. — 
We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  offer  anything  new  in  regard  to  their 
actions  nor  by  any  means,  to  recite  all  that  is  known,  but  as  they  are  yet 
•omparatively  new  preparations,  any  increase  of  testimony  may  assist  to 
establish  their  just  merits  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
such  as  are  found  worthy  of  confidence,  until  by  repeated  trials  theii 
different  properties  and  adaptation  to  different  conditions  may  be  more 
reliably  determined, 

CASE    I. CATHERINE    JOHNSON, IRISH,  AGED  10. 

Has  an  intermittent  of  six  months  standing  assumes  a  tertian  i\ 
until  interrupted  by  treatment,  when  it  returns  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
or  one  of  its  multiples,  and  immediately  runs  again  into  a  tertian  or 
•juotidian.  About  four  weeks  now,  in  the  Hospital.  Has  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  bowels,  but  no  discernable  organic  changes.  Skin  constantly  cold 
and  inclining  to  a  purple  tinge,  showing  a  sluggish  state  of  the  capillary 
circulation.  Has  taken  a  great  deal  of  quinine,  and  also  arsenical  solu- 
tion. 

Jan.  80.  Prescribed,  hydrastine,  gr.  ii.,  geranin  gr.  iii.,  to  betaken 
three  times  a  day. 

-  eb.  2.  Bowels  have  become  perfectly  regular  in  their  action,and  the 
discharges  natural.     Omit  the  geranin  and  continue  hydrastine. 

Feb.  5.  The  chill  returned  again  to-day,  the  seventh  dav  since  the  last 
paroxysm,  viii.  gr.  were  ordered  to  be  taken  next  morning,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  return,  it  however  did  so  earlier  than  en  the  previous  <.!ay,  and 
she  was  now  directed  to  take  v.  grs,  every  three  hours. 

Feb.  7.  No  chill  returned,  and  as  the  medicine  nauseates  very  much,  it 
was  reduced  to  v.  grs.  three  times  a  dav. 

I  eb.  9.  No  return  as  yet,  and  supposed  to  be  under  full  influence  of  the 
medicine,  as  she  has  observed  for  three  days  a  ringing  in  her  ear3.  Dose 
reduced  to  1 1  srrs.  twice  a  dav. 
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Feb.  15.  Another  severe  paroxysm  to-day,  although  she  has  takeu  the 
medicine  every  day  since  the  last;  now  ordered  quinine  grs.  viii.  in  the 
morning-,  which  again  broke  it,  and  she  was  continue  :1  on  11  gr.  doses 
>w:ee  a  day  without  any  subsequent  return,  until  about  March  10th. 
making  over  three  weeks  since  the  last,  when  as  she  appeared  so  much 
improved  in  every  respect,  including  the  capillary  circulation  and  external 
heat  which  had  become  normal  the  medicine  was  discontinued,  but  there 
was  no  cure  for  it  returned  again  on  the  ISth  as  firm  as  ever,  and  she  is 
again  un  ler  treatment. 

CASE  II. HELENA  .JOHNSON. IRISH,  AGED   14. 

iter  of  the  above,  and  has  been  sick,  and  in  the  hospital  about  the 
same  length  of  time  as  her  sister.  But  in  her  case  the  disease  has  made 
grenter  ravages.  There  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with  constant  pain 
referred  to  that  region,  pulse  at  all  times  much  accelerated  and  the  same 
condition  of  the  external  surface  as  in  her  sister.  There  has  been  some 
effusion  into  peritoneum  which  has  disappeared.     Bowels  are  regular. 

Feb.  11.  Had  a  severe  paroxysm,  the  first  for  fourteen  days.  Pre- 
scribed hydrastine  gr.  v.  twice  to-day,  and  grs.  viii.  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning. 

Feb.  13.  No  return  since,  reduce  dose  to  grs.  ii.  twice  a  day. 

Feb.  14.  No  return  of  chill  but  more  pain  in  her  side,  with  fever.  Qmit 
the  medicine  and  apply  blister  over  the  seat  of  pain. 

Fel.  16.  Less  pain  but  pulse  still  too  frequent.  Prescribed,  tinct.  vera- 
trum  viride  gts.  iii.,  three  times  a  day. 

Feb.  20.  Very  much  improved,  no  return  of  paroxysm  although  seventh 
day  has  passed  since  last;  less  pain  and  pulse  more  natural  in  its  beat. 
Veratrum  keeps  up  a  free  diaphoretic  action  of  the  skin.  Bowels  become 
too  loose.  To  continue  tinct.  verat.  with  geranin  iii.  grs.  every  4  hours. 
This  soon  regulated  her  bowels;  verat.  was  continued  until  about  March 
10th,  when  she  was  put  on  the  use  of  iron.     There  has  been  no  suhse- 

nt  return  of  the  paroxysm. 

CASE  III. DANIEL  SULLIVAN IRISH  LAEORER. 

Entered  the  hospital  Feb.  14.  Has  had  an  intermittent,  which  com- 
menced as  a  tertian,  seven  months,  intermitting  a  number  of  times  from 
the  effects  of  medicines,  for  seven,  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days.  Has 
never  had  a  daily  paroxysm  for  four  days.  No  great  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs. 

Feb.  15.  Was  ordered  hydrastine  grs.  x.  which  was  repeated  for  three 
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days,  the  paroxysms  each  day  becoming  milder,  commencing  later  and  of 
shorter  continuance. 

Feb.  18.  As  thetongue  has  become  much  coated,  ordered  hyd.  c.  creta  x. 
grs.  at  night,  and  the  same  amount  of  hydrastine  combined  with  grs.  iii. 
xanthoxylin. 

Feb.  22.  Has  continued  the  hydrast.  and  xanthor.  up  to  present  time. 
Paroxysims  return  new  every  second  day,  very  mild.  Hydrastine  bein<j[ 
used  up,  was  ordered  viii.  grs.  quinine,  and  the  next  day  commenced 
taking  tinct.  of  bark  with  iii.  qts.  xanthox,  in  each  dose.  This  has  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  time  (March  loth,)  with  no  return  of  the 
paroxysm. 

CASE  IV. ESTHER  HAVENS IRISH,  AGED   14. 

Has  had  intermittent  for  past  six  months.  Paroxysm  returns  new 
every  second  day. 

Feb.  14.  Ordered  hydrastine  grs  v.  twice  a  day. 

Feb.  17.  Chill  returned,  having  skipped  over  one  day;  ordered  hy- 
drastine viii.  gr.  and  xanthoxylin  gr.  ii.,  and  to  be  repeated  on  the  second 
day. 

Feb.  21.  No  return,  was  put  upon  Peruvian  bark. 

Feb.  26.  Her  bowels  having  become  relaxed,  prescribed  geranin  gr.  ii., 
xanthoxylin  iii.  gr.,  three  times  a  day. 

March  1.  Has  left  hospital,  having  had  no  return  of  the  paroxysm 
since  the  17th. 

March  15.  Has   returned  again  to-day,  with  the  same  old  complaint. 

CASE  Y.  MUTER GERMAN. 

Feb.  20.  Entered  hospital  several  weeks  since  for  erysipelas  with 
daily  rigors  which  passed  off  with  suppuration  taking  place.  This  day 
chill  followed  by  fever  occurred.  3J;.  Hydrastine  x.  grs.,  xanthoxylin 
i^rs.  v.,  to  be  repeated  on  the  second  day. 

Feb.  22.  No  return;  ordered  bark,  3i.  twice  daily,  in  whisk  v.  This  has 
been  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  March  with  no  subsequent  return  of 
the  paroxysm. 

The  foregoing  are  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  try  this  remedy,  owing  to  the  limited  quantity  received,  and  all  of 
them  it  will  be  readily  seen,  of  the  most  unfavorable  character,  and  yet 
in  all  it  proves  itself  a  remedy  of  considerable  efficiency,  capable,  I  ima- 
gine, if  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  followed  up  by  a  proper 
tonic  course,  of  curing  the  most  of  cases,  and  in  receut  cases,  acting  much 
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more  efficiently,  as  is  shown  in  case  five,  although  this  patient  had  been 
much  worn  down  by  his  previous  sickness. 

That  it  possesses  powers  equal  to  quinine  cannot  be  claimed  for  it' 
and  indeed  is  not  by  its  discoverers ;  and  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
will  be  a  most  admirable  substitute ;  where  there  is  much  gastric  or  m- 
teretic  irritability  in  which  quinine  would  be  liable  to  excite  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  skin  observed  after  taking  quinine  in  large 
doses,  and  after  continued  for  some  time  in  small  doses,  so  commonly 
presenting  itself  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  may  arise  from  the 
secondary  sedative  action  of  quinine  upon  the  nerves  of  organic  life. 
This  is  a  cold  and  purple  condition,  betokening  sluggishness  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

Whether  it  arises  from  this  cause,  or  from  violent  miasmatic  impres- 
sion, as  a  very  similar  condition  is  often  observable  in  continued  fever,  it 
lias  not  been  observed  to  follow  the  use  of  hydrastine,  and  patients  pre- 
senting this,  under  the  use  of  this  medicine  have  rapidly  passed  from  it, 
and  the  skin  has  quickly  assumed  a  more  healthy  appearance,  tempera- 
ture and  action.  The  medicine  has  been  found  much  more  agreeable  to 
take  than  quinine,  and  fewer  unpleasant  sequences  have  resulted.  Nausea 
has  seldom  been  produced,  and  ringing  of  the  ears,  although  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  effects  of  medicine  in  one  case  was  found  present  in  no 
other. 

The  geranin,  also,  which  has  been  used  as  an  astringent  in  several  of 
these  cases,  acted  most  admirably  in  controlling  the  discharges,  without 
any  unpleasant  effects,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  action  in  many 
other  cases  involving  various  pathological  conditions. 

The  next  class  of  cases,  will  be  some  illustrative  of  the  therapeutic 
action  of  veratrum  viride,  a  remedy  of  which  much  more  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  which  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  of  their  concentrated 
preparations  now  offered  to  the  profession.  For  much  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  plant  the  profession  is  indebted  to  our  excellent  monograph. 
Doct.  Nerwood  of  North  Carolina. 

It  will  be  perceived  however  that  the  tincture  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Institute  has  been  used  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  used  by  Nerwood  and  recommended  by  him. 

CASE  I. HANS  KLEVELL, GERMAN,  AGED  23 

Jan.  30.  Entered  hospital  eight  days  since,  having  an  intermittent  with 
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a  daily  paroxysm,  since  his  admission  has  passed  into  a  typhoid  form.  Skin 
very  hot  and  pungent,  pulse  110.    Tongue  dry  and  cracked,  a  good  deal  of 
gastric  irritation,  and  profuse  diarrhoea  resembling  new  cider.     Prescrib- 
ed geranin  gr.  iii.  gelsemin  gr.  i.,  asclepingr.  ii.,  mix,  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

Feb.  2.  Bowels  have  become  regular,   fever   somewhat  reduced  and 
gastric  irritability  subsiding.     Omit  the  geranin  and  continue   gesemin 
and  asclepin. 

Feb.  5.  Condition  of  digestive  organs  having  much  improved,  the 
tongue  having  become  moist,  and  more  natural  in  appearance,  but  the 
pulse  and  external  heat  stilll  keeping  up,  prescribed  tinct.  verat.  viride 
gts.  v.  every  three  hours. 

Feb.  8.  Gastric  irritation  much  increased,  and  more  fervent  action. 
Omit  tinct.  verat,  and  give  mindererus. 

Feb.  11.  Very  much  improved ;  ordered  wine ;  has  continued  to  improve 
up  to  present  time,  a  diarrhoea  having  set  in  on  a  return  to  full  diet, 
which  was,  however,  controlled  by  geranin. 

CASE  II. THERESA  BRINTZNER. 

Entered  hospital  Jan.  30th,  with  severe  form  of  typhoid  fever.  Ex- 
ternal heat  very  great.  Pulse  from  110  to  120.  Tongue  of  a  glossy 
red  down  the  edges,  and  a  heavy  brownish  fur  down  the  middle.  Pain 
or  pressure  over  the  stomach  and  diarrhoea.  Jfc.  Tinct.  verat.  viride  gts. 
iv.  every  4  hours  3i.  paregoric  at  night. 

Feb.  5.  Has  continued  veratrum  up  to  this  time  with  apparent  im- 
provement. Bowels  still  moving  too  frequently,  though  discharges  more 
natural.  To-day  medicine  has  produced  great  prostration,  with  excessive 
vomiting  and  hiccough.  Pulse  down  to  60,  and  skin  quite  cold.  Omit 
the  veratrum  to-day. 

Feb.  7.  Growing  more  feverish  with  incessant  gastric  irritation.  Applied 
blister  over  the  stomach  and  put  on  one  of  spirits  of  mindererus  with 
occasional  doses  of  hyd.  c.  creta  as  the  need  was  indicated,  and  she  was 
soon  convalescing. 

CASE  III. ANNA  PATTEN IRISH. 

Feb.  3.  Has  been  sick  eight  days  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  affec- 
ting both  wrists  and  knees,  much  heat,  swelling  and  redness,  about  the  af- 
fected joints,  and  high  symptomatic  fever.  Pulse  hard  and  from  110  to 
120.  Tongue  heavily  coated  with  dark  brown  fur.  IJr.  Tick  verat,  viride 
gtt.  v.  every  three  hours. 
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Feb.  6.  The  medicine  has  produced  vomiting.  The  fever,  both 
general  and  local,  is  much  reduced,  the  swelling  and  pain  having  mostly 
disappeared,  and  the  pulse  much  softer  and  down  to  85.  The  medicine 
produces  free  diaphoresis.  Reduce  dose  of  verat.  to  gtt.  iii.  every  three 
hours. 

March  10.  The  patient  has  been  kept  on  the  above  dose  up  to  pres- 
ent time,  with  steady  improvement.  By  Feb.  1 7th,  twelve  days  from  com- 
mencing this  med'eine,  was  up  and  walking  about  the  ward,  and  since 
March  1st,  has  been  almost  without  an  indication  for  medicine.  Free 
diaphoresis  was  kept  up,  and  slight  exposure  occurring  in  this  state, 
to  it  was  attributed  occasional  temporary  returns  of  stiffness  with  some 
pain,  which  however  again  soon  disappeared  under  the  continuance  of 
the  veratrum. 

CASE  IV. HONERA  FLIXN IRISH. 

Feb.  5.  Has  been  sick  with  inflamatory  rheumatism  about  three  weeks, 
the  same  joints  being  similarly  affected  to  the  last  case.  Has  been  under 
same  treatment  in  hospital  about  two  weeks  without  improvement. 

fy.  Tinct.  veratrum  viride  gtt.  v.  three  times  a  day. 

Feb.  6.  Free  diaphoresis  lias  been  kept  up  but  no  nausea  or  vomiting 
has  occurred.     Fever,  general  and  local,  much  reduced. 

Feb.  19.  Has  been  kept  on  the  above  treatment  up  to  this  time, 
with  steady  improvement;  no  nausea  has  been  produced  at  any  time,  the 
appetite  improving  under  its  use,  and  the  only  sensible  effects  of  the  me- 
dicine has  been  its  marked  diaphoretic  action.  There  has  been  no  pain 
nor  stiffness  since  the  12th,  nor  has  there  been  since. 

CASE  V.  CHAS.  STEIGOR GERM  AX. 

Eutered  the  pest  house  attached  to  the  hospital  with  a  severe  form  of 
small  pox,  succeding  convalescence ;  from  this,  was  attacked  with  inflama- 
tory rheumatism  in  most  of  the  joints  of  the  arms  and  legs,  accompanied 
with  high  symptomatic  fever.  Has  taken  calomel  and  quinine  in  full 
•  loses,  also  quinine  and  morphine  in  drophoretic  doses,  and  tried  local  ap- 
plications of  iodine  without  benefit. 

Feb.  7.  IJr.  Tinct.    verat.  viride   gtt.  v.  every  four  hours,  to   reduce 
the  dose  if  it  nauseates. 

Feb.  9.  Considerable  improvement  observable.  Pulse,  which  on 
f-Mmmencing  the  veratrum  was  hard  and  beating  90  per  minute,  has  be- 
anie much  more  compressible  and  fallen  to  GO,  surface  quite  cold  and 
the  swelling  and  pain  subsiding. 
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Feb.  18.  The  urine  began  to  deposite  lithic  acid'  on  the  12th  which 
was  observable  for  several  days  in  it,  since  which  there  hai  appeared  to 
be  more  speedy  improvement.  There  is  no  swelling  now  or  fever,  but 
occasional  returns  of  stiffness  and  some  pain  on  changes  of  the  weather 
from  fair  to  stormy,  and  also  supposed  to  arise  from  exposure  whilst 
sweating,  as  in  the  previous  cases.  Discontinued  the  veratrum  and  put 
him  on  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  next  day  however,  returned  to  the  ve- 
ratrum, as  there  was  a  slight  return  of  fever  and  pain,  and  still  continu- 
]ng  in  about  the  same  condition  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  the  medicine 
having  ceased  to  produce  diaphoresis,  the  dose  was  increased  to  gtt.  vii. 
every  4  hours,  this  again  produced  free  diaphoresis  and  with  it  speedy 
improvement,  and  he  has  had  no  more  relapses. 

CASE  VI. KEMBALL— GERMAN. 

Feb.  8.  Has  now  been  in  the  hospital  three  weeks  for  a  sub-acute 
iatiamation,  attacking  the  tissues  of  the  joints  principally  of  the  hand 
and  the  shoulders,  and  passing  very  suddenly  from  one  to  another.  Has 
suffered  many  times  previously  from  similar  attacks.  The  affected  joints 
are  considerably  swollen  and  painful,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general 
fever.     JJ.  Tinct.  verat.  viride. 

Feb.  12.  Sweats  freely,  urine  now  depositing  lithie  acid  copiously, 
and  much  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms. 

Feb:  15.  Urine  again  clear  and  a  return  of  the  feverish  action;  bowels 
constipated ;  ordered  laxative  and  to  continue  verat. 

Feb.'  17.  Litihic  acid  deposite  again,  and  all  symptoms  improved ;  since 
this  date  has  continued  to  improve ;  the  medicine  having  commenced  to 
nauseate,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  gtt.  iv.  doses  combined  with  oi. 
mindereras  three  times  a  day,  as  in  the  other  cases  there  have  been  occa- 
sional temporary  returns  of  stiffness  with  some  degree  of  pain. 

CASE  VII.-— JOSEPH  SCHELLAGICK-— GERMAN. 

Has  been  about  six  months  sick  with  a  chronic  rheumatism  affecting 
the  knees  and  ankles.  Has  also  had  an  ophthalmia  which  yielded  to  reme- 
dies administered  for  the  rheumatism.  Has  taken  quinine,  alkalies, 
mineral  water,  veratrine,  and  tried  external  applications  of  iodine,  with 
only  temporary  mitigation  of  the  symptoms. 

Feb.  1.  Commenced  taking  tinct.  verat.  viride  gtt.  v.  every  three 
hours,  under  which  treatment,  the  fever,  swelling  and  pain  soon  subsided, 
and  he  quickly  regained  the  use  of  the  affected  joints.     He  has  continued 
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to  take  the  same  up  to  present  time,  as  like  the  other  cases,  he  has  been 
subject  to  occasional  returns  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  affected  joints. 

CASE  VIII. JOHN   MUSHNER GERMAN,    AGED  22. 

Has  been  several  weeks  in  hospital  with  erysipelatous,  innamation  of 
the  right  knee.  His  father  was  subject  to  attacks  of  gout  of  which  dis- 
ease he  died,  and  it  is  probable  this  man  has  inherited  that  peculiar  dia- 
thesis, or  at  least  a   predisposition  to  inflamatory  affections  of  the  joints. 

Feb.  15.  The  innamation  about  the  knee  has  been  resolved.  Last 
night  sudden  swelling  of  the  joints  of  the  right  hand  and  ankle  occurred 
with  great  pain  and  high  fever.  IJr.  Tinct.  verat.  viride  gtt.  v.  every  four 
horn's. 

Feb.  17.  Free  diaphoresis  has  been  produced,  and  urine  is  now  de- 
positing lithic  acid;  fever  subsided,  and  the  swelling  disappeared  from  the 
iirst  affected  joints,  and  attacked  with  less  severity  the  left  hand  and 
ankle. 

Feb.  23.  Has  returned  again  to  the  right  hand,  the  left  still  remain- 
ing swollen  and  painful. 

Feb.  24,  Has  disappeared  entirely  from  the  left  side,  the  medicine 
has  ceased  to  produce  sweating ;  ordered  to  increase  the  dose  gtt.  ii. 

March.  2.  Sweats  again  freely  and  urine  again  showing  lithic  acid,  the 
swelling  has  disappeared  from  the  hands,  but  the  pain  has  gone  to  the 
shoulder  joints.     Continue  verat.  with  §i.  mindererus  every  4  hours: 

March  4.  Medicine  has  produced  emesis,  and  he  is  much  better, 
reduce  dose  two  drops. 

March  15.  Has  continued  to  improve  uninteruptedly  up  to  present  time. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  cases  we  shall  here  detail.  They  are  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  to  show  not  simply  that  the  veratrum  viride  is 
a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  practi- 
tioner, for  ample  evidence  of  this  has  heretofore  been  offered,  but  to  show 
in  what  class  of  cases  we  may  trust  to  its  remedial  powers.  It  is  in 
inflamatory  rheumatism  and  its  congeneric  diseases  that  it  exerts  tLt 
most  decided  influence  in  controllino-  the  diseased  action. 

What  is  its  modus  operandi  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture;  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  primarily  by  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  through  it  ex- 
erting its  sedative  influence  upon  the  circulation,  and  secondarily  bv  in- 
creasing the  secretions,  by  the  free  diaphoresis,  which  it  has  produced  in 
all  these  cases,  and  in  the  depositcof  lithic  acid  following  soon  after  oom- 
mencing  its  use,  in  several  cases  eliminating  a  materies  morhi  from  the 
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system.  But  by  whatever  mode  of  action  it  exerts  iU  curative  effects,, 
its  application  in  this  disease  is  no  new  thing.  By  Doct.  Tully,  of  New 
Haven,  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  colchicum  in  gout, 
rheumatism  and  neuralgic  affections,  and  so  far  our  results  confirm  the 
later  experience  of  Dr.  Nerwood  of  North  Carolina,  but  in  other  cases 
equally  satisfactory  results  have  not  followed.  In  pneumonia  it  has 
been  tried  successfully,  so  far  as  quieting  the  external  symptoms ;  reduc- 
ing the  circulation  and  extreme  heat,  and  so  far  may  serve  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  treatment,  but  the  local  difficulty  has  remained.  It 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  resolving  organic  changes,  and  cannot 
supercede  the  lancet  in  such  cases. 

In  fevers  it  has  been  advantageously  employed,  but  its  efficacy  is  limit- 
ed by  the  amount  of  organic  change  which  has  occurred  in  any  organ 
and  by  the  degree  of  gastric  irritability  present.  The  two  cases  of  fever 
detailed  here,  go  to  confirm  the  experience  of  all  who  have  written  on  it, 
that  it  will  not  be  tolerated  in  such  cases.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  one 
we  have  differed  from  that  of  Doct.  Nerwood.  Although  nausea  has 
supervened  from  its  use  in  many  cases,  yet  to  obtain  its  full  sedative 
power  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  carry  it  to  that  extent.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  give  our  testimony  that  it  is  a  valuable  curative  agent,  a  useful 
uxilliary  in  many  inflammatory  conditions,  and  exerting  a  peculiar  power 
over  rheumatism  and  its  congenric  diseases. 

These  medicines  may  be  obtained  at  the  Drug  and  Chemical  store  of 
T.  R.  Spence,  Finny's  Hotel  Block,  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit . 

E.  P.  Christian,  A.M.M.D. 

Oral  communications  were  then  made  by  Profs .  Sager,  trunii,  and 
Ford,  illustrated  by  specimens .  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  copies  be 
requested  for  the  committee  of  publication .  Prof.  Andrews  offered  the 
following  communication,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  pub- 
lication : 

CASE  OF  RUPTURED  BLADDER BY  E.  ANDREWS,  M.D. 

Early  in  the  present  month  I  was  called  to  the  village  of  North  vilie 
to  tap  the  abdomen  of  a  man  who  had  met  an  accident  about  ten  dav;s 
previously.  On  arriving  at  the  place  I  found  the  patient  already  dead, 
so  that  there  remained  nothing  but  to  have  a  post  mortem  upon  the  case, 
which  I  did  in  connection  with  most  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
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The  history  of  the  ease,  I  learned  from  the  attending  physician 
and  others  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  patient  was  strong,  robust,  and  no;  much  pas:  the  middle  age. — 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  his  urine  only  twice  a  day;  once  in  the 
morning,  and  once  at  night.    One  day  towards  evening  he  was  encra^ed  in 
.oadi:  _      saw  kg  upon  a  sleigh.     While  he  stood  behiud  the  log  the  rope 
which  confined  it  broke,  allowing  it  to  roll  backward,  throwing  him  down 
upon  his  back,  and  coming  with  full  weight  aoi  as  hie  abdomen.     After  h 
J  and  taken  home,  no  fracture  of  the  pubis  was    list  y-era- 
:::»r  any  other  marks    :  great  injury.     There  was  prostration  which 
M  never  followed  by  ion     The  i:  it  was 

lie  could  pass  no  urine :  his  physician,  therefore,  introduced  the  cath 

wuld  only  obtain  about  tpful.     As   the  inability  to  urinate 

•ontinaedj  this       a   loni  ays  resulted  in  obtai 

amount.     It  that  :he  urine  would  only  run  when  the 

ie  inclined  downwards.     At  the  same  time  the  abdomen  be- 
:^an  to  be  distended  with  liquid,  accompanied  with  pain  and  tenderness 
Rupture  of  the  bladder  was  d  probable  by  the  attendants.     Seve- 

ral circumstances,  he  I  the  diagnc 

In  the  first  place  the  peritonitis  was  of  a  delusive  character. 

::,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  was  slight,  and  the  pain  was 
lull  and  heavy,  rather  than  sharp:  besides  the  bowels  were  not  much 
ipated.    and  were  easily  moved  by  cathartics,  and  finally  th- 
continued  to  bear  up  against  the  dis  ind  after  a  few  days 

:he  power  of  voluntary  urination,  which  threw  donbt  on  the 
whole  matter.     He  gradual/    _  e,  and  died  on  the  morning 

the  tent;.  :cr  the  accident. 

» 

the  post  mortem  I  found  the  abdomen  very  tighl 
that  fluctuation  could  scarcely  be  perceived-     On  cutting  thro;.. 
walls,  about  half  a  pailful  of  transparent  serum  .  which 

totallv  destitute  of  any  urinous  smell.     The  peritonceum  was  smooth 
shininir.  and  very  few  flocculi  of  lymph  could  be  discovered.     In 
upper  fundus  of  the  bladder  was  found  a  rupture  which  was  ck 
.  but  on  introduc    _         owpipe  into  one  of  the  nrel 
blowing  air  into  the  bladder  rued  in  bubbles  through  the  nr 

The  opening  allowed  the  finger  to  be  pushed  through  it  without  difficul- 
ty.    The  orcran  .  ns  contracted  The  reiunrka- 
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Me  p  tint  in  this       -     is  the  rec^verv  of  the  power  of  a 
ic  ruptu   -  was  still  perviou 

.    -    '  .  ?  must  ]       i  been  gradually  closing 

"  the  co::  rnuscul 

This  inju  .:  it  ocsurs  where  it  ha    an 

mity  to  -  .■■-.. 

>n  of  urine.     Iqk  >n  the  I  have  been 

is  "    '      ther  the  following  course     f  tre  itm  jnt  wc  ild  not  h 

i  -       l!       .•         First  puncfcui 

iw  off  the  fluid  might  easily  jst      I 

l  case  it  it  would 

tion  N        the  f  death  is 

irritation 

geon  i      i  1       ing  the  abdoi 
v,  and  afte  ._     *  .        ich  might 

-     ■  -  ■  ;  I 

u  previously  boiled  free  oxygen 

the  ser  us  coat  w    ild  ree  from  the  irrit       _  At  the 

fchetermigh  aw    .:  the 

jvent  in 
the  perforation.     If  hi=   .    use  were  pursued,  I  d 
why  the  ■  jrit  neal  infl  im  u 
as  to  aiiow  the  patie   t  to  survi 

urii  !  ::  m  a  «un   da     sr,  why  might  not  t]  ;    .  _  •     - 

t  recover  i     It  seen:    to  me  that  the  pros- 
t      this         Id  be  more  fay  ;han  the  faint  hope  which  re 

m  tl  effusion  being  Una      .     ■•  si .:.. 


Ai  :.  II. — El'fki    A  .         M  rting  of  the  Amerk  \  .  Medical  Associ 

In  a  l  our  custom  since  the  esta  lishmentofthe  Peni   - 

iar  Journal,  we  propose  to  give  sketch  of  the  annual  doings    >1 

s  great  body  composed  of  many  ol   the    most    listinguished  me\ 
of  the  pre  sssion,  from  every  part  01  the  Union,  and  possessing  an  inter- 
all  baring  a  regard  for  medical  science  and  improvement,     As 
>ursj  ill  not  allow  of  an  ext  account  of  all  the  proceedh._ 

the  recent       jet  .  _         the  Association,  we  shall  le  most  full  upon  such 

ns  as  will  be  of  grei  tat©  and  res 

vol.  ii. — 30. 
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Th  !ation  met  in  the  A  Fund  Hall  on  Tuesday  the  18th 

of  May,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Pope. 
.  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Lemoine   acting  as  ».     Dr.  Isaac 

.   Chairman  of  the  Oommi  ehalf  of  the 

nedical  profession  o£  Philadelphia,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  city, 
in  an  appropriate  address  in  which  he  stated  that  the  committee  had 
done  and  would  do  their  best  to  make  the  me  >rtable  a< 

ing  their  sojourn  in  their  midst,  aHndi 
hospii  ion  had  been  treated  elsewhere  during 

::ee  of  -:'  ind  h     ing  that  Philadelphia  would  not  be 

ehin  1  .vthing  within  their  j  .     1 1  would 

»e  both  a  gratification  and  a  duty  extended  ssembled 

yisdom  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  roll  was  then  called,  and]at  this  time  and  subsequent  periods  dur- 
he  meeting,  about  540  members  answered  to  their  names 
:ng  nearly  all  the  s  of  the  Union. 

Those  from  Michigan  were  as  fellows: 

MICHIC  TE  MEDl 

X.  B.  Stebbins,  H.  Taylor,  J.  H.  Beech. 

Detrii:  Medical  Society — Wm.  Brodie,  Zina  Pitcher. 

Univer-  hiffan — A.  B.  Palmer. 

-manent  Membei  — Aaron  L.  Kn  si  ek. 

ran  State  Medical  Society — S.  M.  Axtille. 

er  calling  the  roll,  th  I  -  -ident,  Dr.  Pope,  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  after  greeting  the  membc  present  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
high  and  useful  -  s  for  which  h  mbled  from  the  wide 

f  our  beloved  country.     He  said : 
■•  The  elevation  c  f  a  noble  profession — th  .. . .  —the 

rood  of  humanity — these  have  been,  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  th 
of  our  Association.     Whether  we  have,  thus  far,  done  much  or 
ur  sole  aim  has  been  the  advancement  of  the  he  »fa  of 

He  acknowledged  the  probability   of  our  not  having  accomplished  all 
hat  mio-ht  have  been  done,  and  alluded  to  the  strictures  of  some  of  the 
Medical  Journals  upon  the  pro  on,  and  sug 

hat  instead  of  quarrell ing  with  them  for  their  interference,  we  should 
endeavor  to  profit  by  their  advice  and  reproof,  and  that  if  a  more 
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cellent  way  was  really  pointed  out  it  would  be  our  pleasure  no  less  thai 
our  duty  to  follow  it. 

In  view  of  the  almost  superhuman  mission  which  physicians  hav 
fulfil,  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  of  their  hopes   and  their  duty  standing 
a:,  orbeyonl  :L  i  thide  of  human  capacity,  they  should  gladly  re- 

ceive knowledge  from  whatever  source.     Should  seek  to  know  *  jts 

of  organization,  of  physiology,    pathology  and  therapeuties.     These  in- 
volve profound  problems  some  of  them  perhaps  beyond  the  attainment* 
of  the  human  mind.     So  multiform  are  the  elements  which  enter  in 
these  problems   of  health   and  diseases — health  itself  being  a  c ■:■ 
change  )f  composition,  and  diseases  %vei  "Jges  supervening 

on  this.     And  should  we  understand  all  these  changes  as  well 
derstand  the  most  ordinary  in  chemistry —  r  with  the  interna)  dis- 

turbing causes  and  the  influence  of  mental  and  moral  emotions,  to  trace 
their  various  and  almost  inf  le  agenci 

which  may   most  beneficially   effect   them,   would'  requi 
stretch  and  power  of  intellect,    fw]  nil  if  man  I     . 

Still,  short  of  this  perfect  knowk  .mtly  useful  1 

humanity,  and  the  nearer  this  perfection  in  we  arriv 

useful  i:  re  become,  and  to  this  we  should  and  do  aspire.     Alth  ugl 

we  may  never  reach,  we  can  eternally  eh  it — and,  with  this  rasl 

field,  this    oundless  expansion  ever  before  us,  we  may  struggle   on  u 
wards  and  onwards,  and  shall  n  eep  thai  are 

no  more  provin :  n  ,  v  :  r. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  .    help  on  this  ad  van: 
the  for  distant  goal  of  perfection,  and  to  this  end  it  has  : lot     . :  _ 
failed     Many  valuable  con tri":  o  science  have  been  elicited — pi   - 

fessional  ambition  has  been  stimulated — an  esprit  decaps  has  1      r.    in  - 
:  -sfully  evoked  and  established.     Strength  in  the  profession      - 
stimulated,    liscovery  has   been   accelerated  and  advancement  has' 

The  address  also  sv .;  r  the  more  perfect  accompli! 

of  these  objects,  all  the  contributions  ;         id  in  full  and 
sidered.  folly  liscnssed,  and  _  :  :     h  to  the  world  with  eith 

the  criticisms  of  the  As  :n   upon   them.     This  won! 

time.   >nt  if  we  have  -::j:^  tc  :  all,  a  t  w  lays  :  v.l;~.  :  v:    :  i(  K(1 

difierence,  and  the  iner  1  : hat  would  be  effected  w  old  yiel 

ten-fold  compensation  tor  the  time  employe::.     Time  should  be  tafeei 
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the  discussions  of  such  questions  as  the  nature,  causes  and  treatment  of 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  &c.  Hygiene,  and  the  laws  of  health  affecting 
masses  of  men — quarantine — the  causes  of  mortality  among  children — 
the  chemical  and  vital  doctrine  of  life. 

•'  Questions  like  these  indicated  a  year  in  advance  for  discussion,  would 
excite  a  carefulness  of  investigation,  and  a  degree  of  attention  and  thought 
which  could  not  fail  to  clear  away  much  of  the  darkness  and  doubt  in 
which,  they  are  shrouded.  Nothing  so  sharpens  the  intellectual  powers 
as  public  debate.  It  fixes  attention,  and  strains  to  the  utmost  every  fac- 
uiy.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  facts  enough  have  been  accu- 
mulated to  establish,  great  and  general  principles,  of  which  the  medical 
world  is  yet  in  ignorance  or  doubt.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
demonstrate  these  principles  than  the  collision  of  natural  intellects  in  pub- 
lic debate.  What  a  mass  of  facts,  and  argument,  and  demonstration 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  of  the  subjects  alluded  to,  if  some  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  profession  were  to  debate  them,  after  a  year's  pre- 
paration !  Observed  facts  are  the  crude  materials  of  science— the  intel 
lect  is  the  master  builder  of  its  august  temple." 

The  address  further  suggested  that  biennial  meetings  be  held  at  the 
same  pkee,  say  at  Washington,  while  the  alternate  ones  be  held  as  now 
at  alternate  points — that  legislation  could  only  require  mediocrity  of 
professional  attainment — that  the  greater  lights  of  the  profession  cannot 
be  manufactured  by  any  process  of  law — that  thirst  of  knowledge,  self- 
love,  philanthropy,  burning  ambition — these  make  and  mark  the  great 
physician  and  surgeon. 

The  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  followed  by 
marks  of  approbation,  closed  with  the  following  allusion: 

u  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  Napoleon  exclaimed,  Sol- 
diers! from  the  height  of  yon  monuments,  forty  centuries  look  down  up- 
on you.  Gentlemen,  from  the  heights  of  past  ages,  countless  worthies  of 
our  God-like  profession  point  and  beckon  to  a  goal  more  elevated  than 
that  which  attracts  legislators  and  conquerors,  Solons  and  Crcsars.*' 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  for  the  President's  address 
The  committee  of  arrangements  recommended  that  the  time  for  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Association  be  fixed  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  3  P.  M.,  with  a 
recess  of  one  hour  at  12  M.,  adopted. 

A  recess  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  state  by  the  delegates  from   the  respective  states,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  nominating  officers  of  the  Association,  designating  commutes 
&c. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  states  reported  the  following  names  as 
the  committee  on  nominations. 

Maine,  A.  J.  Fuller;  New  Hampshire,  Silas  Cummings;  Vermont, 
I.  Hinckley;  Massachusetts,  C.  P.  Fiske;  Rhode  Island,  John Maurans : 
Connecticut,  P.  A.  Jewett;  New  York,  — McCall ;  Pennsylvania,  J.  B.  Bid- 
die;  New  Jersey,  Lewis  Condict;  Deleware,  James  W.  Thompson;  Mary- 
land, Chas.  Macgill ;  District  of  Columbia,  Thomas  Miller;  Virginia,  B.  R. 
Wellfbrd  ;  North  Carolina,  0.  F.  Manson ;  South  Carolina,  P.  C.  Gailliard  : 
Georgia,  Richard  D.Arnold;  Alabama,  P.  H.  Cabell;  Tennessee,  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley;  Kentucky,  C.  J.  Blackburne;  Ohio,  R.  S.  Hilies;  In- 
diana, Joel  Pennington;  Illinois,  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney;  Michigan,  A.  B.  Pal- 
mer; Mississippi,  L.  D.  Perry;  Iowa,  J.  E.  Sanburne;  Wisconsin,  J.  B. 
Dousman. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  recom- 
mend a  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  annual  Convention. 

Dr.  Pitcher,  of  Detroit,  presented  a  communication  from  the  faculty 
of  that  place,  asking  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  be  held 
there.     Referred  to  committee  on  nominations. 

Invitations  to  meet  at  Chicago  and  Nashville,  and  so  much  of  the  ad- 
dress of  the  President  as  relates  to  the  place  of  meeting,  were  also  refer- 
red to  the  nominating  committee, 

Several  motions  were  made  respecting  the  paying  of  assessments  by 
members  of  the  association  not  present  at  a  meeting,  ail  of  which,  on  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  which  subsequently  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  upon  no  permanent  member  who  is  not  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  assessed  the  annual  contribution,  but 
no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  printed  transactions,  un- 
less he  pay  into  the  treasury  a  sum  not  less  than  the  annual  assessment 
paid  by  the  delegates  and  permanent  members  in  attendance,  and  that  all 
the  names  of  permanent  members  that  have  been  left  off  the  published 
list,  be  inserted  in  the  next  volume  of  transactions. 

Resolved,  That  no  assessment  whatever  be  made  against  members  by 
invitation,  but  that  they  also  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  printed  transac- 
tions, by  paying  the  sum.  assessed,  upon  delegates  in  attendance. 
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The  reports  from  the  standing  committees  being  in  order,  Dr.  R.  L.| 
Roche,  from  the  committee  on  prize  essays  and  volunteer  communication] 
reported  that  the  essays  received  for  prizes  were  six  in  number — that  mosj 
of  them  were  written  with  ability  and  would  be  useful  to  the  profession! 
but  they  had  awarded  a  prize  but  to  one.  This  essay  was  entitled  "  Sta* 
tistics  of  Placenta  Pravia  "  The  author  was  found  to  be  James  P, 
Tn.sk,  M.  D.,  of  White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

An  abstract  of  a  report  on  the  epidemics  ef  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  Reyborn,  of  Mo.,  were  read  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, and  the  report  was  referred  to  the  publishing  committee. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt,  of  Buffalo,  presented  a  report  on  the  hygrometrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  different  localities,  and  its  influence  on  health, 
which  was  read  in  part  and  referred  for  publication. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  committee  on  nominations  presented  the  following  names  for  the 
various  offices  of  the  Association,  which  were  unanimously  elected. 

President — George  B.  Wood,  Pennsylvania. 

Vice  Presidents — William  M.  Boiling,  Alabama;  Daniel Tilden,  Ohio; 
D.  Humphrey  Store r,  Massachusetts;  Grafton  Tyler,  D.  C, 

Secretaries — Francis  West,  Penn. ;  R.  C.  Foster,  Tenn. 

Treasurer — Casper  Wistar,  Penn. 

Committee  on  Publications — Francis  G.  Smith,  Penn.,  Chairman; 
Francis  West,  Penn. ;  R.  C.  Foster,  Tenn.;  Samuel  L.  Hollingworth, 
Penn.;  H.  S.  Askew,  Del;  Samuel  Lewis,  Penn. 

The  President  elect  on  taking  the  chair,  said  that  he  felt  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  though  he  had  all  his  life  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged,  yet  he  is  unac- 
customed to  preside,  and  any  errors  which  he  may  make,  he  hoped  the 
Association  would  excuse.  He  assured  the  Convention  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  justify  Lis  appointment  as  presiding  officer. 

The  committee  further  reported  on  the  subject  of  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  and  recommended  Nashville,  Tennessee,  but  not  unanimously. 

Dr.  Post,  of  New  York,  moved  to  substitute,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Nashville.  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  proposed  Detroit,  Michigan.  Af* 
tei  some  remarks  in  favor  of  Nashville,  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  of  Tennesce, 
Dr.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  and  others,  the  motions  of  Drs.  Post  and 
Watson  wore  laid  on  the  table. 

The  question  recurring  upon  the  adoption  of  the  committees  report  re- 
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commending  Nashville,  Dr.  Palmer,  delegate  from  Michigan,  after  stating 
the  action  of  the  nominating  committee  upon  this  subject  and  referring  to 
the  expectations  of  the  profession  and  the  citizens  of  Detroit  from  the 
invitation  having  been  extended  to  the  Association  to  meet  there  a  year 
.ago,  &c,  moved  that  Detroit,  Michigan,  be  substituted  in  the  report  for 
Nas ft vi lie,  T e n  n esee . 

A  resolution  was  offered  that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair.     Laid  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  &ow  taken  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  and  it  was 
adopted.  The  result  was  approved  by  rounds  of  applause  apparently 
from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Foster  appointed  Secretary,  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted. 

Dr.  Brodie,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  providing  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  directors  of  the  several  railroad  and  steamboat  companies, 
with  the  view  of  having  commutation  tickets  issued  to  the  delegates  to 
the  convention,  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  next  year. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  announced  to  be  the   report  of  Dr. 

Frank.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  "  On  the  frequency  of  de- 
formities in  fractures."  This  document  abounds  with  references  to  cases 
of  fractured  limbs,  and  is  replete  with  various  suggestions.  Dr.  H.  de- 
livered a  short  address  on  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  of  Surgeons  tor 
malpractice.  He  could  not  really  understand  why  the  profession  was  so 
often  subjected  to  prosecutions,  unless  it  be  that  too  much  is  asked  to  be 
done.  He  had  been  informed  this  morning,  that  in  a  district  not  oven 
forty  miles  from  this  city,  within  a  few  years  past  not  less  than  twelve 
prosecutions  have  been  made  against  brothers  in  the  profession.  We  do 
not  hear  of  lawyers  being  subjected  to  suits  for  malpractice,  and  yet  it  is 
apparent  to  all  that  there  are  those  in  that  profession  who  certainly  d§: 
.serve  to  be  prosecuted. 

These  are  men  of  no  money,  without  morals,  ever  hanging  about  the 
purlieus  of  the  court  houses,  ready  at  a  moment  to  urge  prosecutions 
against  our  profession.  He  was  informed  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  high 
minded  honorable  member  of  that  profession,  that  he  had  never  engaged 
in  a  prosecution  against  surgeons;  he  had  ever  looked  upon  such  as^er- 
secutioitH.  In  conclusion,  he  invoked  the  members  to  interrogate  them- 
selves  as  to  the  cause,  and  then  apply  the  proper  remedy.     Why  are  we 
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thus  prosecuted?  Is  it  because  there  are  those  among  us  who  are  stimu- 
lated by  jealousy  ?  Ask  yourselves  this  question.  That  there  are  some 
among  us  who  profess  to  do  more  than  can  be  done,  is  well  known.  We 
have  heard  members  of  the  profession  declare  they  could  mend  a  tract  ur- 
mor  without  shortening-  the  limb:  this  is  simply  an  impossibility, 
is  disgraceful  to  make  such  assertions,  because  it  is  not  true,  and 
it  is  calculated,  to  not  only  degrade,  but  subject  us  to  these  pros< 
He  hoped  that  hereafter,  brother  members  would  not  claim  to  do 
much. 

Dr.  Chas.  Hooker,  of   New  Haven,  read  a  report   upon  the  ■•'!>:■.-■ 
the  Sick.''     The  document  lays  down  certain  laws  for  the  government  <,>l 
diet  in  the  various  diseases   "flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  specifies  articles  that 
may  be  given  to  patients.     Referred  to  the  committee  on  publications. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  for  the  purpose  ot  accepting  an  intita- 
tion  to  meet  Mayor  Conrad,  in  Independence  Hall.  The  Associi 
was  introduced  to  the  Mayor  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, Dr.  Hays,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  referring  to  the  benevo- 
lent mission  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  not  being  restricted 
to  the  cure  of  disease,  but  extending  to  whatever  improves  our  mental 
and  moral  condition,  &c.  Instancing  Warren,  Ruth,  and  others,  who 
were  high  in  the  profession,  and  also  distinguished  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  during  the  times  which  tried  men's  souls.  The  reply  of  the  Mayor 
was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  usefulness,  the  dignity,  the  heroism  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  profession. 

The  following  extract  presents  Mayor  Conrad's  views  of  the  heroism 
of  the  physician,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  and 
spirit: 

"  It  is  the  glorious  peculiarity  of  your  profession  that,  while  ambition. 
in  its  ordinary  and  most,  applauded  paths,  plays  the  part  of  the  destroyer, 
and  wins  glory  at  the  expense  of  human  life  and  happiness,  you,  and 
yours,  with  a  more  exhalted  civilization  and  a  nobler  heroism,  have  ever 
sought  to  save.  Next  to  the  highest  of  all  human  courage — if,  indeed, 
if  be  merely  human — that  of  the  martyrs  of  religious  truth,  the  courage 
of  the  physician,  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  lazarhouse,  the 
i  ourac  :<'iice  and  humanity,  is  the  mos!   sublime,   and  best  entitled 

to  the  clarwn  ft  venerabile  uome>>.  The  vulgar  courage  of  the  wariors 
under  the1  base  stimulus  of  passion  or  the  low  greed  of  applause,  can 
hardly  be  compared  to  the  noble  intrepidity  of  the  surgeon,  who  glean. 
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in  the  ruthless  and  red-handed  reapers  path  the  leavings  of  battle;  and 
still  less  with  the  hero  of  the  hospital,  who  encounters  the  grim  antagonists 
in  the  horrid  silence  and  gloom  of  the  pestilence.  Imagination  can  hard- 
ly embody  an  instance  of  human  courage  and  virtue  more  sublime  and 
unearthly  than  that  of  the  physician,  who  in  the  midnight  of  a  plague- 
stricken  city,  midst  the  foetid  solicitudes  of  its  alleys,  and  entering  the 
devoted  hovel  of  the  wretched,  ministers — while  onlv  pestilence,  and  mis- 
ery,  and  death,  and  God  look  on — to  the  perishing.  I  need  not  step  from 
this  spot  to  grasp  the  hand  of  many  a  hero  who  claims  no  laurel — many 
a  coble  philanthropist  whose  sacred  labors  in  scenes  like  these,  have  been 
unmarked,  save  by  the  eye  that  never  slumbers,  and  remembered  only  by 
Him,  who  alone  can  reward. 

To  such  a  profession,  one  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  noble  from  the 
granduer  of  its  objects,  illustrious  from  its  achievements,  and  which  de- 
mands every  aid  and  energy  of  genius  and  science,  of  head  and  lieartthat 
dignifies  the  race,  it  is  not  strange  that,  go  where  it  may,  a  ready  homage 
greets  and  a  ready  blessing  attends  it.  In  our  own  city  all  that  is  noble 
in  patriotism,  all  that  is  exhalted  in  science,  all  that  is  bright  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  arts  that  refine  society,  all  that  is  lovely  and  cherished  and  holy 
in  private  life  combine  to  render  the  profession  sacred  and  dear  to  us.*' 

.Speaking  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  had  come  from  their 
distant  homes  to  contribute  each  his  portion  to  the  general  interest,  and 
devise  means  for  the  improvement  of  medical  science  and  the  profession 
he  contrasted  the  medical  profession  with  that  of  the  law.  "  Never," 
said  he,  "  has  a  concerted  effort  been  put  forth  by  the  members  of  the  bar 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  acquirements  among  themselves,  or  remove 
from  our  statute  books  the  blots  which  disfigure  them." 

The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  eloquent  speech  : 
"We  recognize  in  the  members  of  an  enlightened  profession  like  yours, 
so  many  patriots  and  philanthropists  engaged  in  the  great  and  general 
interests  of  the  human  race,  and,  apart  from  the  mere  scientific  acquisi- 
tions of  your  annual  meetings,  we  perceive,  in  them,  results  auspicious  to 
all  that  we  cherish,  all  that  is  kindly,  forbearing  and  conservative  between 
man  and  man,  party  and  party, 'state  and  state,  section  and  section,  and 
so  recrardino;  them,  we  hail  and  o'reet  vou  with  a  welcomce  as  sincere  and 
cordial  as  the  heart  can  forge  or  the  tongue  can  utter." 

The  Mayor's  address  was  received  with  much  favor — and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  500  and  more  physicians  crowded  into 
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the  old  Independence  Hall  surrounded  by  so  many  mementoes  of  1776. 

After  the  Association  re-assembled  at  their  Hall,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
presented  to  the  Mayor  for  his  reception  and  address,  and  a  copy  of  the 
address  requested  for  publication  in  the  transactions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Deleware, 
and  made  the  special  order  of  business  for  the  next  morning,  when  after 
discussion  in  the  committee  of  nominations  and  in  the  Association,  the 
blank  filled  by  "  one  member,"  they  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  That  as  few  subjects  of  greater  interest  and  importance 
>eould  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, now  representing  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 
than  the  attainment  of  a  correct  medical  topography  of  each,  with  a  his- 
tory of  its  prevailing  fevers  and  most  successful  treatment  of  the  same 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,,  That  with  this  view  and  conviction,  this  association  appoint 

a  special  committee  for  each  state   and   territory  represented,   of 

members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  upon  its  medical  topograph v, 
epidemic  fevers,  and  the  most  successful  treatment  thereof,  and  that  the 
same  shall  continue  to  hold  their  office  for  three  years. 

Resolved,  That  as  other  states  and  territories  not  now  represented, 
become  so  by  delegates  duly  appointed  to  this  National  Association,  that 
similar  committees  shall  be  appointed  for  like  purpose,  and  that  they  also 
shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  appointment  of  gentlemen  of  education  and 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  state,  we  have  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  important  objects  we  seek  will  be  more  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  profession  as  well  as  the  public  interest  will  thereby  be  better 
served. 

Resolved,  That  the  committees  heretofore  appointed  by  this  association 
at  its  session  in  Charleston,  for  a  similar  object,  be,  and  the  same  are  here- 
by discharged. 

The  following  committee  from  each  State  was  subsequently  appointed 
under  the  resolutions: 

Committee  on  Medical  Typography  and  Epidemics — 

Maine — J.  C.  Weston,  of  Bangor. 

New  Hampshire — Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  Dartmouth  College. 

Vermont — Joseph  Perkins,  of  Castleton. 

Rhode  Island — Joseph  Mauran,  Providence. 
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Connecticut — Charles  Hooker,  New  Haven. 

Massachusetts — George  B.  Shattuck,  Boston. 

New  York — Joseph  M,  Smith. 

New  Jersey — Lyndon  A.  Smith,  Newark. 

Pennsylvania — Jacob  M.  Gemmill,  Huntingdon  County, 

Delaware — James  W.  Thompson,  Wilmington. 

Maryland — Peregrine  Wroth,  Chestertown. 

Georgia — John  F.  Posey,  Savannah. 

Yirginia — P.  F.  Peebles,  Petersburg. 

District  of  Columbia — Thomas  Miller,  Washingto 

South  Carolina — D.  J.  Cain,  Charleston. 

North  Carolina — 0.  F.  Mason,  . 

Kentucky — William  L.  Sutton,  Georgetown. 

Tennesee — E.  B.  Haskins,  Clarkville. 

Louisiana- — E.  J.  Fenner,  New  Orleans. 

Minnesota — J.  H.  Murphy,  St.  Anthony  Falls. 

Ohio — G.  Mendenhall,  Cincinnati. 

Mississippi — T.  G.  Grafton,  Rodney. 

Missouri — S.  B.  Alleyne.  — ; —  • 

Michigan — J.  H.  Beech,  Cold  Water. 

Alabama — S.  W.  Clanton,  Warsaw. 

Illinois — John  Evans,  Chicago. 

Indiana — Yierling  Kersey,  Milton,  Wayne  County 

Wisconsin — Alfred  L.  Castleman,  Delaiield. 

Iowa — E.  A.  Arnold,  Davenport. 

IT.  S.  Navy — Thomas  Dillard,  Philadelphia. 

U.  S.  Army — Clement  A.  Finley. 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Publi- 
cation, made  a  report,  which  states  that  1,000  copies  of  the  *7th  volume 
of  the  report  of  the  Association  had  been  printed  at  an  expense  of  $1,806,* 
42,  of  which  number  781  copies  had  been  furnished  to  members  and  soldt 
35  copies  furnished  to  editors  of  medical  journals,  and  184  copies  remain 
on  hand. 

Dr.  Isaac  Wood,  of  New  York,  the  treasurer,  made  a  report  showing 
$1115,26  in  the  treasury. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Dr.  Wra.  H.  Rayford,  of  Indiana,  on  pathology 
and  treatment  of  scrofula.     Referred  to  be  printed. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  partial  report  on  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  milk,  and  the  influence  produced  thereon  by  pregnancy  and  men- 
strations  in  the  human  female  and  by  pregnancy  in  the  cow  ■  and  also  on, 
the  question  whether  there  is  not  some  mode  by  which  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents of  milk  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and  sweetness,  and  fur- 
nished to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  in  such  quantities  as  to  supercede  th<* 
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present  defective  and  often  un wholesome  modes  of  supply. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication,  and  the  com- 
mittee continued  to  complete  the  subject. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Lewi?,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  present,  was  unanimously  invited  to  a  seat  upon  the  platform. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Orton,  of  New  York,  offered  resolutions  requesting  medical 
societies  throughout  the  country  to  require  their  members  to  keep  accu- 
rate records  of  their  cases,  and  present  annual  digests  of  the  same  to  this 
association  through  the  several  state  societies.  Referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  one  from  each  state. 

Dr.  Condie,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that,  although  not  quite  finished, 
he  was  prepared  to  read  his  report  on  "The  causes  of  tuberculous  diseas- 
es. It,  however,  embodied  a  space  of  five  hundred  pages,  and  an  ab- 
stract would  require  sixty  pages.  He  could  not  expect  the  association  to 
publish  it,  but  left  it  entirely  with  them  to  do  as  they  pleased,  for  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  its  being  brought  out  by  medical  publishers. 

On  motion,  Dr.'Condie,  was  authorised  to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in 
the  matter. 

On  motion  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Ohio,  read  an  abstract  of  his  report  up- 
on the  "  Influence  of  Alcohol  in  Health  and  Disease."'  This  report  was 
considered  as  highly  appropriate  to  the  present  period  of  excitement  in 
regard  to  the  temperance  question,  and  the  views  of  the  venerable  author 
seemed  to  us  to  coincide  fully  with  those  of  the  advocates  for  total  ab- 
stinence.    The  report  was  ordered  to  the  publishing  committee. 

Pan  of  the  report  by  Dr.  Baltchford,  of  Xew  York,  on  "  Hydropho- 
bia" was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  ordered  to  be  published.  The  com- 
mittee was  continued. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  Association  assembled  as  usual  at  9  o'clock,  A. 
M.  Our  report  has  already  extended  to  such  length  we  can  only  give  a 
small  portion  of  the  business  of  the  days  proceedings. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  constitution  was  offered,  and,  under 
the  rules  laid  over  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

••  Any  permanent  member  who  shall  not  pay  for  the  published  trans- 
tns  for  three  mi  :ces«ive years,  -halt  be  considered  as  withdrawn.1' 

Dr.  >'.  S.  Davis,  <>i'  Chicago,  Hi.,  submitted  tie  following  preamble 
and  resolutions: 

Wberen*,  there  has  been  regarded1  a  serious  defect  in  the  operation  wf 
our  organization,  impairing  it-'  joientifio  character,  therefore 
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Resolved,  That  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Association  during  each  an- 
nual meeting,  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  to  terminate  at  an  hour 
not  later  than  12  o'clock,  M.,  of  each  day,  and  to  be  devoted,  a  & 
heretofore,  to  the  general  business  of  the  A  ssociation — the  second,  consist- 
ins  of  all  the  time  which  it  is  deemed -advisable  to  remain  in  session,  each 
day  after  12  o'clock,  M,  to  take  the  character  of  a  scientific  session, 
and  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 

Resolved^  That  the  Association,  in  its  capacity  of  a  scientific  session, 
having  no  power  to  act  on  any  subj  ect  except  of  a  scientific  character? 
may  continue  in  session,  whenever  thought  advisable,  a  longer  period  than 
in  its  most  general  capacity. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  icsoliitions  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  same 
at  the  next  commencement  of  the  next  annual  session. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Semmes,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report   to  the 
Association  at  its  next  annual  meeting  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  remedy  the  evils  existing  in  the  present  methods  of  holding  coroner's 
inquests,  by  incompetent  persons,  by  which  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
innocent  may  be  jeopardized,  and  the  ends  of  justice  frustrated. 


(To  he  Continued.) 


Art.  III. — Notes  in  the  Dissecting  Room.    By  E.  Andrews,  M.D. 

As  as  every  scientific  fact  is  of  value,  the  following  brief  notes  of  obser- 
vations made  during  the  winter  in  the  dissecting:  room  are  offered. 

The  first  is  a  case  of  obliteration  of  the  os  internum  of  the  uterus. 
The  organ  externally  presented  nothing  remarkable,  but  on  laying  it  open 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  seemed  to  form  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac? 
without  any  upper  orifice. 

Another  subject  showed  a  malposition  of  the  vena  cava,  that  vessel 
descending  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right  side,  when  it  reached  the  level 
of  the  heart,  it  turned  a  right  angle  and  entered  the  auricle  exactly  as  the 
coronary  vein  usually  does. 
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A  fourth  cadaver  presented  a  curious  little  fracture.  A  little  piece  of 
bone  as  large  as  a  25  cent  piece  was  broken  off  from  the  tuber  ischii, 
containing  the  origin  of  the  inferior  gemellus  muscle,  as  the  action  of  the 
muscle  drew  the  fragment  -away  from  its  place,  but  the  fractured  surfaces 
had  become  smooth  and  remained  bare. 

Two  subjects  which  were  in  the  room  at  the  same  time  presented  each 
a  rupture  of  the  muscles,  which  must  have  occurred  before  death, -and 
what,  is  singular  is  that  it  was  the  same  muscle  in  both  subjects.  The 
semi-membranosus  of  the  thigh  of  each  was  torn  completely  across,  and 
changes  had  occurred  in  the  lacerated  tissues  which  indicated  that  they 
must  have  been  alive  a  short  time  after  the  rupture.  It  probably  took 
place  during  the  spasms  of  the  last  agony.  The  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  render  it  demonstratively  certain  that  the  two  had  not  died  togeth- 
er, nor  been  subjected  to  any  common  accident  which  could  affect  both 
with  the  same  injury. 

Another  subject  exhibited  a  series  of  malformations.  It  was  an  adult 
female.  In  the  heart  the  foramen  ovale  was  found  sufficiently  pervious 
to  admit  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  This  malformation  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  called  cyanosis,  in  which  the  patient 
fails  to  reach  a  full  devolopment  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  never  under- 
goes changes  of  puberty,  and  does  not  survive  that  period  when  that 
change  should  take  place.  In  this  female,  however,  the  genital  organs 
both  internal  and  external  were  larger  than  usual.  There  was  no  blue  • 
ness  of  the  skin,  but  rather  an  extraordinary  whiteness  and  fairness  of  the 
whole  surface.  There  wrere  several  indications  however  of  incomplete 
development.  The  heart  for  instance  had  but  one  coronary  artery,  which 
was  the  right,  and  passing  around  in  the  auriculo — ventricular  furrow, 
'made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  organ,  and  by  its  terminal  branches  sup- 
plied the  absence  of  the  left  corouary.  The  skeleton  was  found  to  pre- 
i^ent  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  pair  of  floating  ribs  above  the  ster- 
num. The  first  pair  of  ribs  were  slender,  and  resembled  the  12th  pair 
■pt  that  they  were  more  curved.  They  did  not  reach  the  sternum 
by  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  had  not  even  a  ligamentous  connection  with 
it.     The  second  pair  of  ,  the  same  shape  which  the  first  pair  usu- 

ally has,  and  articulated  to  the  sternum  in  the  same  place. 
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This  number  closes  our  second  volume.  We  tender  our  sincere  thanks 
',o  those  of  our  patrons  who  have  supported  us  thus  far  with  their  pens 
laid  their  subscriptions.  "We  shall  go  on  to  our  third  volume  with  in- 
creased courage  and  zeal.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  regret  that 
!nany  of  our  subscribers,  pinched  we  suppose  by  the  hard  times,  have 
■  mitted  to  pay  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  "  in  advance"  We  hope  that 
'here  will  be  greater  promptness  in  this  respect,  because  we  have  some 
mportant  improvements  in  contemplation  for  the  Journal,  which  are  re- 
irded  by  the  slowness  of  receipts.  We  publish  an  index  and  title 
;  age  this  number  for  the  completion  of  the  volume. 


American  Medical  Association. 


\Ve  put  over  much  valuable  matter  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  a 
ftill  report  from  this  body.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  nex  t 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  this  State,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  make  a  respec  \ 
table  appearance  before  the  profession  of  the  nation,  it  is  important  that 
we  use  all  diligence  in  bringing  up  our  organizations  both  general  and 
local  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection.  We  have  a  number  o* 
vigorous  medical  societies  in  the  state,  but  not  half  as  many  as  we  ought 
£o  have.  Probably  our  readers  are  'generally  aware  that  those  who  at- 
tend the  national  meeting  as  delegates  sent  by  societies  become  thereby 
permanent  members  with  all  the  rights  of  voting  &c,  while  those  who 
merely  enter  as  individuals,  are  as  it  were,  members  by  privilege,  without 
the  full  powers  which  the  others  enjoy.  Every  medical  society  is  entitled 
to  send  one  delegate  for  every  ten  members.  Great  numbers  of  our  phy- 
sicians will  attend  the  meeting — let  them  organize  county  societies  all 
over  the  state,  and  go  as  delegates  with  full  powers.  We  shall  thus  have. 
a  greater  interest  excited  among  us,  we  shall  perfect  our  own  internal  or- 
ganization and  put  our  science  and  art  in  a  higher  position  before  the 
world.  It  will  be  many  years  before  another  opportunity  will  occur  to 
render  with  such  ease  so  great  a  service  to  the  profession. 

e.  a. 
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Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  New  Orleans  on  the  Epidemic 
Yellow  Fever  of  1853.  Published  by  authority  of  the  City  Council. 
This  is  a  large  report  of  over  live  hundred  pages.  It  contains  many  do- 
cuments on  the  subject  of  the  disease,  together  with  a  chart  of  the  city, 
marking  the  points  where  the  various  cases  first  occurred,  &c.  The  first 
part  is  taken  up  with  the  facts  of  the  epidemic  as  detailed  in  the  testimo- 
ny of  different  physicians.  The  last  part,  and  the  most  important,  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  report  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Btirton,  who  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The  report  is  long  and  contains 
exceed < ugly  important  suggestions  respecting  the  means  of  preserving  the 
public  health,  but  we  have  not  room  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  view  of  them. 

Byrne  on  Cholera  or  an  Essay  to  prove  the  contagious    character  of 
malignant  cholera.    By  Bernard  M.  Byrne,  M.  D.,  (Surgeon,  U.  S 
iiv.  second  edition,   ICO  pages.      Published  by  Childs  and  Peter- 
son, Philadelphia. 

We  have  just  received  this  work  which  seems  to  be  prepared  with  care, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  a  full  examination  of  it  to  a  future  num- 
ber for  want  of  room. 

Surgical  Reports  and  Miscellaneous  papers  on  Medical  Subjects.  By 
Geo.  Haywood,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  &c, 
450  pages.  Published  by  Phillips,  Sanburn  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  J.  C. 
Derby,  New  York.  | 

Just  received,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

We  have  received  the  following  pamphlets  which  we  are  obliged  to  post- 
pi  >ne  examining  until  another  number,  viz : 

Annual  announcement  of  Lectures  of  University  of  New  York. 

Oration  delivered  before  the  Physico  Medical  Societv  of  Xew  Orleans- 
By  A.  Mercer,  M.  D.  P. 

Cases  of  Polypus  of  the  Womb.     By  Walter  Changing,  M.  D. 

Chemical  Aanalysis  of  the  theTennesee  Collection  of  Urinary  Calculi. 
By  E.  B.  Haskixs,  M.  D. 

A  paper  on  Protracted  Valvular  disease  of  the  Heart,     By  John  W. 
iO.\.  M.  1). 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

Prof.  Andrews  : 
Dear  Sir: — The   second  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  North  Eastean 
'  !•■  lical  and  Scientific  Association  will   be  held  at  Romeo,  on  the 
•1  Thursday  in  June,  1855.     A  public  address  will  be  delivered  by 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 

Armada,  May  2d,  1855.  II.  M.  Snbll,  Secretary. 


u 
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